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WITNESSES 


HON. WALTER BEDELL SMITH, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 

DONOLD B. LOURIE, UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD T. WAILES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

ROBERT W. 8S. McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY 
AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will come to order for the con- 
sideration of the appropriations for the Department of State. 

General Smith, do you have a statement for us? 

Mr. Suita. I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
With your permission I thought that I would give you this morning, 
by way of introduction to the detailed data which Mr. Lourie will 
give you an ad lib runover of the course of our problems, rather than 
to myself take up any discussion of personnel or money. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You may do that in your own way. 


BERLIN MEETING 


Mr. Situ. As I said to you a moment ago, if this meeting were 
held tomorrow morning we might be able to give you a little more 
accurate estimate as to what may transpire at the hottest place in 
which we are now operating, in Berlin, but the first session there begins 
this morning. We will know a little more about that, I should think, 
by tonight, as to what Mr. Molotov’s attitude is. 


GROWTH OF RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


While it is more or less gratuitous to tell this committee—which 
knows about as much about it as any group in or out of Government— 
last Friday I met with a bipartisan group of the leaders of the House 
and Senate to discuss our progress toward a solution in Iran. After- 
ward I was talking with several of them, and we were saying what an 
amazing thing it was and how few people realized it outside of the 
Congress itself and the committees which deal with matters of foreign 
affairs, the extent to which our responsibilities multiply. Any 1 of 
our 11 Assistant Secretaries of State now has a larger area of responsi- 
bility, with more responsibility and greater power of decision in many 
respects, than any Secretary of State had in the years before World 
War I, and, as a matter of. fact, for some of the years after World 
WarlI. There is hardly a place on the map where you can put your 
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finger which does not represent either a potential crisis or an actual 
crisis. 

The Secretary described it the other day as feeling like a By ler 
who had an indeterminate number of balls in the air, and he did not 
realize how many there were until one of them hit the floor and 
bounced. The bounce takes place, too, occasionally. 


GERMANY 


If I were to turn the world over lightly for you, of course, the spot 
that comes on top is the Soviet Union and the conference going on at 
this moment. We have gone there with our position firmly established 
for a unification of Germany through free elections, for the establish- 
ment of a German government which represents the will of the people. 
Thereafter, we think that we could sign a peace treaty with a unified 
Germany, 

The Soviet Union takes quite a different approach. They say, 
“Let us establish a coalition government on the Lublin pattern,’ which 
is familiar to all of you. ‘‘And thereafter we can have the treaty and 
thereafter we can have elections.”’ 

We saw what happened in Poland, and we have seen what happened 
elsewhere, and that is not a solution which we can accept. 

Also, it would appear from Mr. Molotov’s initial statements that 
he is going to press simultaneously with these other discussions for a 
five-power talk at which Communist China would be present. There, 
again, we cannot accept that. That is too big a price to pay. We do 
not see Communist China as a decent member of the world community 
at the present time or in the foreseeable future. 

It is possible—probable—even, that the Russians do not actually 
want the Chinese at any European conference, but that they may 
have this as a trading point, and that what they will ultimately 
propose, when we reject it, is that both East and West Germany 
appear at the conference table on an equal basis, since the subject 
to be discussed is the unification of Germany. This we obviously 
cannot accept. i i 

The probability is that this conference, which developed in a rather 
strange way, as you know, is the climax of the Soviet peace offensive. 
The idea of a neutralized Germany, unified but completely neutralized, 
which may be proposed—a disarmed Germany—will have great appeal 
to many people. There is great reluctance, as you know, to face a 
decision on the European Defense Community. All sorts of sub- 
terfuges are being used by the opposition, which is extremely strong; 
and anything like that, any proposal for a completely neutralized 
and disarmed Germany, would attract a lot of support both because 
of the fact that there is this inherent fear of Germany and because of 
the fact that it is another reason why they would not have to take 
EDC 


But we, ourselves—and I think certainly the British and most of 
the other associated powers—are convinced that there is no real 
effective defense of Western Europe without German participation. 
We are equally convinced that we do not want to take the risk of 
having that German participation on the basis of the German National 
Army or the German General Staff; and the only answer is the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, which we pushed, which seemed dead, 
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and which suddenly came to life with a bang as a result of the German 
elections, 

Nevertheless, if we stay firm on the thing I am morally certain we 
will get it, but we will get it probably after another crisis or two. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY 


Now, the political community which is also an objective of ours it 
seems to us will inevitably follow, just as mevitably as night follows 
day, because countries organized on the same democratic principle 
as our own basically would not be willing to accept an international 
military authority above their own states without superimposing 
over a some form of international civilian political authority for 
control, 

We have believed and still believe that the defense community 
itself, the military defense community, is the first and logical step, and 
that the other will follow. 


ATOMIC PROPOSALS 


The Soviet Union has been apparently willing to talk about the 
President’s atomic program. But at the same time they will inevi- 
tably insist on talking about the outlawing of all forms of atomic 
weapons. 

e have been perfectly willing to talk about that, and indeed could 
accept it, provided, as you know, the controls which we insist upon 
were applied. I cannot myself see the Soviet Union being willing 
to accept aad form of satisfactory inspections at this time, to provide 
those controls. They just will not let people come in, and they will 
not let an cieatiinl authority come in. They will not submit to 
inspections; and in the absence of such inspections I do not see how 
one can have control; and without control I do not see how we can 
junk our own sources of atomic power while we give them a free hand 
to do as they like. 


SOVIET DESIRE FOR FOREIGN PROCUREMENT 


There undoubtedly is a certain desire on their part to release ten- 
sions during this period of economic and political uncertainty. As 
you know, they are trying to buy butter, fats, and consumer goods 
all over the world. They are spending gold for it. They are spendi 
a great deal more gold than they have during any previous aa 
since the revolution. That is a recognition of the fact that the 
Russian man on the street wants a little more butter, a little more 
food, and another pair of pants. 

j fu I say, we will know more about that when Mr. Molotov gets 
ugh. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MIDDLE EAST 
IRAN 


Mr. Smit. In the Middle East we have both successes and reverses. 
In Iran, Mossadegh has left the country in a most frightful condition 
politically and economically. He had gotten himself in a position 
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where he could not compromise with anybody. He was afraid both 
ways. He was afraid of the Tudeh Party. e was afraid of his own 
opposition. He was afraid of the British. He just could not do 
anything. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Smirx. Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., has dome a most remarkable 
job of negotiating. He left yesterday to go back to Iran via Britian. 

ou know that diplomatic relations have been resumed and that 
there is every possibility of an Anglo-Iranian settlement. Without 
some of that oil flowing it is iapobaibie for the Iranian economy to be 
self-sustaining. 

We have had to keep Iran going during this transitional period since 
the new government took over, until they can begin to realize some 
money from the oil. That aid has been given but our policy is to 
reduce economic aid as much as possible now. Indeed, it is being 
reduced almost everywhere in the world. 

We want to get Iran on a self-supporting basis at the earliest possible 
moment, 

EGYPT 


In Egypt, for example, the conversations regarding the base settle- 
ment, the Suez Canal base settlement, have been kept going largely 
through persuasion. 

Egypt and the British are so close together that it is tragic we 
cannot get an agreement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. Smrra. The other critical point, of course, is southeast Asia. 
I wonder if you would like to look at this map, which is highly classified, 
for a minute. You will find this rather interesting. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Would it be better if we left this off the record? 

Mr. Smita. Yes, I think so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PAKISTAN 


Mr. Smrru. I think I had mentioned military aid and the fact 
that military aid often has a corollary economic aid or defense sup- 
port. Pakistan is an example of that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smitu. They are building roads and supervising native labor 
on the construction of bridges, and are using some of our heavy 
equipment in doing that. 

Our position has always been, before the world and in the United 
Nations, that we would support and assist any area defense groupment. 
Any group of nations that wanted to get together and improve their 
defensive strength, within the framework of the United Nations, 
could count on our sympathy, at least, and possibly on our support. 

There is no reason why we should reject the hand of friendship 
that Pakistan extends to us. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Situ. Mr. Lourie will go over the details with you of our 
administrative picture and what we are asking for to run this rather 
staggering task of global foreign affairs. Actually, | have been very 
much concerned about two things. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The first is that our training in the Department has reached a sort 
of an alltime low. I was talking with Mr. McLeod and others the 
other day, and we were reviewing the situation, and we found to our 
astonishment that we did not have one single officer or staff officer 
in the Czech Embassy who spoke Czech. The only official who 
speaks Czech in the Czech Embassy at the present time is the Assist- 
ant Air Attaché. 

I got to looking at our training setup, and I found that it is not 
what you or we would like to have to support the foreign activities 
of the United States. We oualy had, for instance, 34 people taking 
language training last year. In Finnish, Thai, and the Indian dia- 
lects there was not one single person. We have 1 man studying Serb 
and Croaton, 2 studying Persian and Turkish, 7 studying Russian, 
2 studying Indonesian, | studying Vietnamese, and 10 studying the 
Arabic languages, where we need so many. ‘That is just about an 
alltime low. 

We have in the budget funds for more than doubling that language 
training program and for providing about 100 additional people to 
take care of candidates who have passed the Foreign Service exam- 
ination and are waiting to come in, so that we can send a few more 
people to the various service institutions, like the National War 
College of the Army and the Navy, and the Air War College, where 
they rub elbows with the military they are going to be stationed with 
all over the world. 

It is rather interesting that in Italy, where Mr. Durbrow is a 
Minister, the No. 2 man in the Embassy, and where the senior military 
officer was a classmate of his at the National War College, that you 
never have any friction at all and you never have any problems to 
solve. Those chaps get together and solve them themselves, because 
thay are accustomed to doing it. They are used to rubbing elbows 
with each other. 

This little money we have asked for, which the budget would give us, 
could go a long way toward helping out in this. 


NEED FOR RECRUITMENT 


Actually, there are less than 1,500 officers in the career Foreign 
Service at the present time and I think only about 2,000 Foreign 
Service staff officers. We have to keep a flow of young ones coming in. 
There must be a certain amount of attrition, just as there is in a mili- 
tary organization. Mr. Lourie and Mr. McLeod will touch on that. 
We are, in fact, a little below rockbottom, or we were last year. The 
Department as a whole took a rather heavy personnel cut. Those 
personnel cuts struck hardest at the big missions, which could stand 
them the best, but after the smoke cleared away and we were able to 
assess our situation my estimate was that we were just a little bit 
below real operatiag efficiency. 
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I estimated that to be about 200 people. With 200 additional 
people we would just about be all right. The budget is giving us some, 
and we are making some personnel savings otherwise, so I look for- 
ward to the coming year as a better one both from a training and an 
operational standpoint. 

That concludes my statement, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bow. General, I wish you would comment a little further on 
the world situation, and discuss briefly, if you will, the situation in the 
Philippines, inside Red China, and tell us what our situation is in 
Japan as to the future of Japan. 


PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Smiru. The situation in the Philippines is excellent. Magsay- 
say, the President who has just been elected on a wave of popular 
acclaim, is a man whom many of you know. I know him and have a 
very high regard for him. 

off the record.) 

Mr. Smiru. I served in the Philippines as a junior officer. I did 
not realize it then, but even in those days we were building up a sort 
of reservoir of good will, the old days of the empire having passed. 
We had Filipino officers in our scout regiments. I was an officer in 
one of the scout regiments. They were good personal friends, and 
those men have remained friends. Now Soy are leaders. 

we eA is one of that type. We have every reason to expect 
that the Philippines will have a good administration and an honest 
administration. 

CHINA 

(Discussion off the record.) 


JAPANESE TRADE WITH RED CHINA 


Mr. Bow. Is it true, General, that before World War II the extent 
of the Japanese trade with what is now Red China was about 6 per- 
cent of the output of Japan? 

(Off the record.) 

ITALY 


Mr. Roonny. General, I believe the only reference you made to 
Italy in your presentation was with reference to the Foreign Service 
officers rubbing elbows. I wonder if you would tell us what the situ- 
ation is there at the moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRIESTE 


Mr. Roonry. When did we make the public statement that we were 
in favor of turning over Trieste to Italy 

Mr. SmitH. The 8th of last October. 

Mr. Roonry. When were the Italian elections? 

Mr. Smirx. The Government changed about a month ago. You 
mean the De Gaspari ones? That I do not remember but it was pre- 
vious to that. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did we not make that announcement with re- 
gard to Trieste previous to the elections instead of after? 
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Mr. Sauru. I will have to talk off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. It certainly would have made a lot of difference if 
that announcement had been made before the elections, would it not? 


COMMUNISTS IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


How many Communists have been found in the Department 
of State in the last year? 

Mr. Smiru. That I cannot answer. I do not know that any have 
been found there. Mr. McLeod knows. The only time I checked I 
was cognizant of two probable Communists in the Department. 
Alger Hiss, whom you know about, and the other a minor employee 
who was discharged some years ago because he was found to be a 
Communist. 

PARTITION OF IRELAND 


Mr. Rooney. What is the position of the State Department with 
regard to the partition of Ireland? 

Mr. Smiru. I have to plead complete ignorance. I have not even 
checked on the policy. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand the British have about 50,000 troops in 
the northern part of Ireland, more than they sent to Korea, and I 
wondered, in view of statements that were made by officials in this 
administration with regard to this situation previous to a year ago, 
whether or not the Department had any position on this now and 
whether or not that position is any different from heretofore. 

Mr. Smirxu. Undoubtedly it has a position. We have considered 
positions on those things, but you hit me at something I had not 
thought about. I have been hitting on other areas and had not 
thought about Ireland. I will check on that and let you know. 


REPRESENTATION AT THE VATICAN 


Mr. Roonry. What is the position of the Department with regard 
to a personal representative of the President at the Vatican? 

Mr. Smiru. That is a political matter and the Department has no 
official position on it. I personally would like to see relations resumed. 

Mr. Roonery. It is not altogether a political matter. You would 
agree it would be of great advantage to the United States? 

Mr. Smirx. In my opinion it would be advantageous to this 
Government. 

Mr. Rooney. The last Secretary of the Department and many other 
officials in the Department, have sat at this table and expressed the 
thought that having such a representative would be of great advantage 
to the United States insofar as its diplomatic affairs are concerned. 

Mr. Smita. I do not know whether the Department has ever 
officially recorded a position. I can tell you my own opinion. It 
is that, from the point of view of the conduct of diplomatic affairs, and 
particularly in our global opposition to communism, it would be well 
worthwhile if we should reestablish some kind of formal relations with 
the Vatican. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is my opinion too, but, sad to relate, all my 
colleagues around the table do not agree with me. 

Mr. Suirn. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMOUNT REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Roonry. I have one final question. How much was asked of 

the Bureau of the Budget for the Department of State in the coming 
ear? 
Mr. Smiru. I think Mr. Lourie can answer that. 

Mr. Louris. The figure that we asked was $65,875,000 for salaries 
and expenses, and the total for the Department, including Germany 
and occupied areas, was $151,125,000. 

Mr. Rooney. $151 million would compare with $116 million? 

Mr. Lourie. With $131 million. 

Mr. Rooney. It is $20 million less than the Department thought 
you should have to carry on in the coming year? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Do | understand that is the figure which you sent to the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Louris. Yes. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. I was interested in your statement, General, that in 
Czechoslovakia we do not have a single person who speaks the Czech 
language except the air attaché. Do we not have people in the 
Department who speak Czech? 

Mr. Smrrx. We have 2 or 3 in the Department who speak Czech. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that all? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. The training program has not been effective. 
We have not had enough people under training and we have to get a 
few more under training, that is all. This new program will give us 
about 100 more, and that will see us through, but we will not get the 
dividends for a while. 

SECURITY RISKS 


Mr. Rooney. I failed to inquire, when we were talking about the 
Communists you found in the Department in the last year, about 
alleged security risks? 

r. Smrr#. We found a number who were security risks. 

Mr. Roonny. How many? 

Mr. McLeop. Approximately 300. 

Mr. Sarru. Please, gentlemen, when you talk about a security risk 
realize that covers a wide field. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. That covers the drunks—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I suspect that all over the years people like that were 
dug up in the Department and had to be fired or separated? 

Mr. Smirn. They carry those cases along for too long. For in- 
stance, this chap, the Foreign Service Board recommended his separa- 
tion from the service several years ago; the tendency has been to keep 
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the man if he had qualities that they wanted, regardless of the fact 
that he might go haywire. The policy is more severe now. It is not 
by any means as severe as you get the impression from reading the 
newspapers. I am myself satisfied with its application. It was 
necessary to go back over the records of a number of people who had 
been kept on in the Department, people who were not Communists 
and people who were not disloyal or anything of that kind but people 
with habits or traits of character that made then chancy on security, 
such as the gentleman I referred to. 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you find of those? 

Mr. Smirx. About 300. That does not mean they were all 
Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of those were Foreign Service officers? 

Mr. Smiru. I suppose you could count them on the fingers of two 
hands, 

Mr. McLezop. I am reluctant to break this down too much, 
because I am afraid we will identify individuals if we do. We feel 
our job is to get them out of the Department and not pursue them. 

Mr. Roonry. My position is if you do not give us the information 
you do not get the money. I do not know if the committee will 
agree with me. We do not want the names, but you say that you 
could count them on the fingers of two hands? 

Mr. Smith. I do not deal with that. Mr. McLeod and Mr. 
Lourie would know the figures. I do not. 

Mr. Cievencer. Why not develop that in connection with Mr. 
Security Section? 

Mr. Louris. We plan to get to that. 

Mr. Cievencsr. | think it would be a better record if the infor- 
mation came from the Security Section. 

Mr. Sairu. I intended just to give you the policy background and 
then, if the chairman and the committee will permit, to turn over the 
administrative part, which is justifying the money we are asking for, 
to Mr. Lourie. 

Mr. Roonny. It has always been the practice at this point to 
discuss all the generalities that concern the Department, and I do 
not think any member has ever been shut off before. 

Mr. CLevencer. I am not shutting anybody off. 

Mr. Roonry. How many Foreign Service officers do you have at 
this time? 

Mr. Lourtsr. 1,228. As the general said, less than 1,500. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. General, I appreciate the frankness with which you 
have responded to questions that have been asked you and the frank- 
ness with which you have discussed these problems that now confront 
the State Department. I have some questions, and I want you to 
feel free to answer off the record when you feel it should be done for 
security reasons. 

IRAN 


From what budget sources would come the funds that are now 
being used for Iran? 

Mr. For Iran? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 
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Mr. Smiru. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Are these funds that had to be diverted from other 
purposes already programed? 

Mr. Smirn. Some were already programed for Iran and others he 
got diverted. Of course it was an emergency. I do not recall the 
amount involved, but it was not very large, relatively speaking. I 
think the overall total for the entire period was something less than 
$70 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Will there be a recovery of that fund, after Iran is back 
in a more stable financial position? 

Mr. Smirx. Yes. Some of it I think was put on a loan basis, and 
if we can get the first stage of the Anglo-Iran situation settled, Iran is 
a good risk. 

{r. Sikes. Do you feel Iran is now approaching sufficient stability 
in government that there will not be a recurrence of the Mossadeg 
incident? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. At the moment is the degree of progress being made 
toward stability a satisfactory one? 

Mr. Yes, 

INDIA 


Mr. Sixes. The position that you took on aid to India was of con- 
siderable interest to me. Personally I do not feel that kindly towards 
it. I have seen Nehru quoted in the press on many things that would 
indicate he is a stalwart defender of the position taken by Communists 
as opposed to our interests on some world questions, and I had come to 
the conclusion he is sympathetic to Communist aims. I would like 
you to touch more in detail on that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that the United States should continue 
economic aid to India? 

Mr. Smrrx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the ak 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think help to India is getting into the hands of 
those who need it most? The criticisms frequently has been made 
that this is not the case. 

Mr. Smita. Yes and I think it is valid criticism. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think the help is reaching those who need it 
most? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, because that is largely an agricultural program and 
Mr. Stassen tells me that the progress has been so effective that his 
technical experts are not coacerned about food production and feel 
that the thing they must worry about now is distribution. They are 
trying to borrow money for the rehabilitation of the railroads so that 
the distribution problem can be in part met. 


KOREA 


Mr. Sixes. I am not too optimistic about the prospects for solution 
to the problem in Korea other than a continuation of an armed truce. 
What is your interpretation? 
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Mr. Smrra. Off the record. 
Mr. Srxes. What advantage is there in continuing the peace talks? 
Mr. Smrrx. We are in the prepolitical negotiations and 1 do not 
know if we will ever get to the political negotiations or not. When 
Dean came here Young stayed there, and Young is always in the posi- 
tion of saying to the Communists, ‘‘ Any time you have any construc- 
tive suggestions to make | am right here and ready to talk to you.” 
We must always maintain that position. 


ITALY 


Mr. Srxes. I saw in one of the Sunday supplements yesterday an 
article which predicted that Italy would vote itself to communism 
within a short time. Do you feel that is a possibility, or I should say a 
probability? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. You say Italy is enjoying more prosperity than it has 
5 for some time. Yet I must point out there are still about the same 
number of unemployed there as at the beginning of the period of 
American economic aid to Italy. There seems to be a rather wide- 
spread feeling that there have not been any significant reforms in the 
ills that have contributed to Italy’s present problems, and that the 
aid has not really gotten to the people who need it most. I felt last 
fall when I was in Italy that we had greater cause for apprehension 
about future trouble with communism there than pate an else in 
Europe. Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. How long do you think it will be before the Trieste 
question is settled? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


INDOCHINA 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sixes. I think one of the outstanding things we did in the 
Korean War was to train Korean personnel to accept positions of 
responsibility, in other words, train troops and native officers to 
lead their own troops, and I have often wondered why the French 
seem so strongly opposed to the same sort of thing for Indochina. I 
take it we have given up any hope of getting them to engage in a large- 
scale training program such as carried on in Korea. Do you feel 
that way? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


GUATEMALA 


Mr. Sixes. I continue to encounter American businessmen who 
are very much concerned over the fact that the State Department 
does not appear to be taking strong steps to counter the Communist 
government in Guatemala, and they predict that it is a spot that will 
meubate and develop more Communist sympathizers who will mi- 
grate to other parts of Central and South America. Do you care to 
elaborate on that touchy subject? 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. That is hopeful news. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING 


T have oe been concerned about our inability as a people to speak 
the other fellow’s language, and I think it is particularly important 
that the people in the State Department assigned to foreign posts 
should speak the language of the people where they are assigned. 
I was disturbed by the low number of our people you gave who are 
able to speak the language of the country in which they serve. I 
think you should step up the language training program considerably 
more than you are now requesting funds for. I think it is extremely 
important. 

Mr. Smiru. I do too, and we are taking steps to strengthen the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not see why we have not emphasized language 
training more among State Department personnel. 

Mr. Sairn. It is not quite as bad as these figures I gave you, which 
represent only those we have in training now. It is only at I or 2 

sts that we are short, such as Czechoslovakia. I do not think the 

oreign Service has, over a period of years, placed enough emphasis 
on, first, the progressive training of young officers to fill all sorts of 
posts; and secondly, a continuous intake of young officers so that 
you have a constant flow of promotions. This will mean a certain 
forced attrition, perhaps, but unless that is done you will not have 
an effective and qualified Foreign Service. I think it just has not 
been given enough attention; that is all. 

Mr. Srxzs. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SECURITY AT UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Couprert. To change the subject for a moment, I am fre- 
quently asked by people at home, what about security at United 
Nations? Have you any comment on that before you complete your 
testimony? 

Mr. Smiru. I think Mr. Lourie and Mr. McLeod have that in hand 
now. It was a very ticklish thing, as you know. As far as our own 
representation is concerned I have no misgivings about it. The 
United Nations is a place where Communists rub elbows with you all 
the time, it has to be that way, but our own delegation can be made 
secure and I believe is. 

Mr. Coupert. I take it you mean your Department is very much 
alive to the necessity of security insofar as it can be maintained? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Coupert. That is all. 


COMMUNISM 


Mr. CLevencer. I was interested in the statement you made about 
the man with two shirts not being a Communist. From my own 
experience, they are pretty well clothed, fed, and housed. I would 
say you have two contrasting examples. In Spain, where the living 
standards are as low as in Italy, you have no communism. [ think 
‘we have been altogether mistaken, and I am glad to know that you 
realize it is something more than the difference between 2 shirts and 
1 shirt. 
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Mr. Smiru. The tendency has always been to oversimplify it. I 
felt as long as a man had plenty to eat and the prospect of security 
eet was not much danger of his being a Communist. That is not 
the fact. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. It is strange that we have spent nearly $3.5 
billion in Italy and not a thing in Spain. In one country you have a 
government without any Communist trend at all and in the other the 
Communists are threatening to take it over. And France is much the 
same. One thing that struck me when I went to Europe with the 
Herter committee was the fact that the people felt before they could 
get help from the United States—through the so-called Marshall 
plan—they had a feeling they had to become part Socialist and part 
Communist. Norway, which is not Communist, had in their House 
26 members who were Communists in 1947. I think Congressman 
Andresen had a lot to do with changing them over, by talking to 
them in their language. The next year they had only one. Even in 
Holland we were requiring almost a coalition of Socialists and Com- 
munists. In China we attempted a coalition with Communists. 
You are dealing with them in Korea now. We are learning the 
hard way. 

Mr. Smiru. The old famous last words, ‘our Communists are dif- 
ferent.’”’ You hear that all the time. 


ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. General, am I correct in noting that you propose to 
strike out section 111 at page 64 of the committee print, which reads: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the Communist Chinese Government 
should not be admitted to membership in the United Nations as a representative 
of China. 

Mr. Smiru. That is my own view. 

Mr. Rooney. There is no reason this language should not stay in 
the bill, is there? 

Mr. WivzBer. Except that last year that became substantive law 
so that there is technically no need for it in the appropriation language 
the following year. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think it would hurt to leave it in again. 
Any objection? 

Mr. Sairu. So far as I am concerned I have no objection. I do 
not care to have them sit with us in the United Nations. 

Mr. Roonry. I congratulate you. 
Mr. CLevencer. Thank you, General, for your fine statement. 


Monpay, JANuARY 25, 1954. 


STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will come to order. We will listen 
to the statement of the Under Secretary for Administration, Donold 
B. Lourie. 

Mr. Lourtm. Thank you, Mv. Chairman. I have a prepared state- 
ment for the record. 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. You may enter it in the record and highlight it, 
if you would like. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 
you and your committee again. With your approval, we would like to report to 
you on our 1953-54 activities and present our 1955 budget recommendations. 
A year ago when the new administration assumed its responsibilities, it was 
apparent to us in the State Department that many economies could and should 
be Ne It was also apparent that certain organizational changes should be 
made. 

In keeping with the President’s letter of January 3 and the economy directives 
issued by the Bureau of the Budget, we promptly brought about some sizable 
savings. Two of the largest operating expenditures were for travel and communi- 
cations, especially telegrams. Orders were issued for the control of expenditures 
in this area. Telegraph traffic came down 25 percent and travel declined sharply. 
The total savings for the January—June 1953 period amounted to $616,993, chiefly 
on items such as personal services, travel, communications, supplies, and materials. 

On August 1, 1953, Reorganization Plans No. 7 and 8 became effective, and 
about the same time the State Department’s budget for the fiscal year 1954 was 
approved and put into effect. 

As you know, Reorganization Plan No. 7 removed the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (commonly called point 4) from the State Department and put it 
under the supervision ot MSA, which was then renamed Foreign Operations 
Administration. Under Reorganization Plan No. 8 the Foreign information 

rograms were consolidated, removed from the State Department, and put under 
United States Information Agency, reporting directly to the National Security 
Council. Those programs relieved the Secretary of State of those operational 
units and placed upon the Department the responsibility for giving policy guidance 
in foreign affairs to both FOA and USIA. 

While we were still in the early stages of developing these reorganization plans, 
we tackled the budget for fiscal year 1954. The estimates of the previous admin- 
istration for the Department totaled $146.5 million. The State Department’s 
revised budget was $125.9 million, a reduction of $20.6 million. This amount was 
further reduced by $18.6 million through congressional action. The appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1954 was $26.0 million below the appropriation for 1953 
and $39.2 million below the estimate of 1954 by the previous administration. 

To conform with these figures, it was necessary to make drastic reductions in 
force. Here are the overall figures: 

On January 31, 1953, the Department employed a total of 42,734 persons. Of 
this total 16,750 were engaged in functions which were later transferred to the 
Foreign Operations Administration and United States Information Agency. The 
remaining 25,984 assigned to megules State Department functions were reduced 
to 20,508 by October 31, 1953. y December 31, 1953, there were less than 20,000 
people in the State Department. This reduction of 5,476 employees was accom- 
plished by a reduction-in-force program and by not filling jobs which became 
vacant. This reduction of over 21 percent in the staff of the Department and 
the Foreign Service required prompt and drastic action and worked many hard- 


ships. 

tes necessary to close 20 consular establishments, although the Department 
placed a high priority upon keeping consulates open where the demand for visa 
and other consular services and the availability of funds justified their retention. 

A number of changes were made in the internal organization of the Department 
designed to improve operations and to obtain maximum performance with the 
reduced staff. I will outline a few. 

We abolished the position of ambassador at large. We clarified responsibility 
for policy coordination by making the director of the Secretary’s policy planning 
staff also the representative of the Secretary on the NSC Planning Board and by 
establishing in the office of the Under Secretary a coordinator for the participation 
of the Department in the Operations Coordinating Board. The executive secre- 
tariat was reorganized, eliminating certain nonessential functions and personnel. 
The press relations functions formerly located in the Secretary’s Office have been 
placed under the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs and organized for close 
coordination with related information and public service functions. The old 
Office for Public Affairs was abolished and its constituent divisions were reorgan- 
ized as smaller staffs under the direct supervision of the Assistant Secretary. The 
Publications Division, mainly a service and production unit, was transferred to 
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the administrative area. In addition, an accelerated program of publishing the 
foreign relations volumes is underway, with emphasis upon publication of doeu- 
ments relating to the wartime conferences. 

I know that the members of this committee are intensely interested in the 
Department’s foreign building operations. Some major personnel changes have 
been made, and a competent consultant—a man with broad experience in the 
construction and management of private properties—-has been studying the foreign 
buildings operations. He will be prepared to testify on the subject and give the 
committee his up-to-date observations and recommendations. 

You will hear from Mr. Wailes and other officers concerning the specific econ- 
omies and improvements in operations we have made so far, but I should like to 
mention briefly a few of the outstanding examples. Of course, the greatest 
economy of all has been the reduction in staff of over 5,000 persons and the con- 
sequent savings in salaries, allowances, travel, transportation, and communica- 
tions whieh resulted. 

I think I can give you a better picture of our total economy effort by pointing 
out some of the smaller items which illustrate how we have gone about the job. 
I have already spoken about the reduction in telegraph traffic and costs. Other 
improvements in the communications systems have been equally rewarding. By 
rearranging our diplomatic courier system, changing certain routes, relocating one 
of the regional offices and reducing the frequency of certain courier trips, we 
expect to reduce courier costs to about $200,000 below the cost of last fiscal year. 
In addition, we hope to save between $50,000 and $75,000 this fiscal year by new 
regulations governing the types and weights of material transmitted by diplomatic 
air pouch. The total of these two economies fortunately come to about the same 
amount as the unanticipated and unbudgeted expense of postage payments which 
the Department will have to pay under Public Law 286 which was enacted during 
the last session of Congress and new Post Office regulations. 

The Department has rigorously reexamined its requirements for official auto- 
mobiles, resulting in a reduction of the total number of passenger-carrying vehicles 
and trucks in use by the Department at home and abroad by over 25 percent in 
the period from May to December. This reduction will result directly in the 
elimination of 131 positions, principally drivers and maintenance personnel. 

We have found that the whole field of the travel of our Foreign Service personnel 
in connection with their assignments and transfers abroad and their return to the 
United States for home leave as well as the travel of their families and the trans- 
portation of their household goods is a very fertile area for economy and for 
operational improvement. 

The problem of shuffling our total staff around over the world to meet the 
specialized requirements of all of our posts for the right kind of experts, giving 
each employee a reasonably equitable distribution of hardship-post assignments, 
allowing each employee to take home leave as near to the statutory requirement 
as possible, and keeping each man’s family and household goods within a few 
thousand miles of him most of the time presents one of the most complex problems 
I have ever encountered. In carrying on these operations there are constant 
dangers of waste through standby time in the assignment of personnel and in 
the operation of travel, shipment, and storage procedures. We have found some 
mistakes being made in this area and we have found the solution to some of 
them. Our efforts are continuing. We can list the following accomplishments 
ajready made: 

sR The fixing of specific time limits within which employees must depart after 
receiving orders transferring them from one post to another. 

2. The use of cabin rather than first-class accommodations on American ships 
for certain junior grades of employees traveling overseas. 

3. Authorization of travel by privately owned conveyance in the United States 
and abroad where advantageous to the Government. 

4. Authorization of payment for the storage of household goods of employees 
in the United States instead of shipment abroad where Government-furnished 

uarters are provided and where this arrangement is financially advantageous to 
the Government. 

5. Elimination of payment of salary differential during certain periods when 
oo are not actually at their posts of assignment. 

. Controls to prevent the payment of salary for home leave immediately prior 
to resignations. 

7. Reductions in the weight and volume of household goods of Foreign Service 
officers which may be shipped abroad at Government expense and reductions in 
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the time limits within which shipment of household goods and the travel of 
dependents must take place. 

Ye have also undertaken a reexamination of the related field of hardship, cost 
of living, and other allowances for Foreign Service employees. We have made 
significant revisions and hope to make other changes in our regulations which will 
save money. But I should like to make one thing clear; we have not found sheer 
extravagances and we have not found Foreign Service personnel living in luxury 
at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Our reductions in staff have made possible the release of about 88,000 feet of 
office building space in Washington and the consequent contraction of our opera- 
tions into fewer buildings, with accompanying improvement in efficiency. lans 
are being made to release additional space. It should also be pointed out that 
considerable economies could be made in the operations of the Department when 
the time comes that we can be provided with one building to accommodate the 
total Washington staff. 

The Secretary of State on August 14, 1953, and again on November 27, 1953, 
wrote all chiefs of mission, stating that economy and efficiency were never more 
important to the success of our operation and requesting a resolute and continuing 
effort to utilize frugally every dollar which we receive. In both letters he referred 
to directives from the President and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The responses to those letters were most encouraging, and while the accomplish- 
ment resulting from these instructions cannot be recounted in detail, those of our 
relatively small, but important, Embassy in Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
demonstrate these results at their best: 

1. The total staff was reduced from 39 to 29, with a larger than pronortionate 
reduction in American personnel and an estimated total saving in personne! 
expenses of $60,000 per vear. This reduction was accomplishea by careful analvsis 
and regrouping of professional assignments and by adjustments in service 
operations. 

2. Non-personal-services economies of an estimated $40,000 were made, 
pre cen the total economies in this relatively small mission to an estimated 

100,000. 

3. These economies were achieved in spite of 20 percent increase in political 
and economic functions and a constant level of consular activities. 

4. Rental space was given up and all staff concentrated in the chancery. 
This was made possible by the staff reductions and by special measures to utilize 
all possible space in the chancery building. Improved operations, especially 
better supervision and security, resultea from the consolidation in one building. 

5. Automotive vehicles were reduced from 6 to 4. 

6. Telephone expenses were reduced by the curtailment of instruments and 
extensions. 

7. Costs of repairs and maintenance were reduced by using local alien service 
personnel instead of specialist craftsmen or contractors. 

8. Two contract gardeners were dispensed with by purchasing a large power 
lawn mower. 

9. Other economy measures incluaed reductions in cable traffic, reductions in 
purchases of local newspapers and better control of official cars. 

I hope this review has conveyed some idea of the manner in which we have gone 
about the job of improving our operations and reducing the cost of conducting 
our foreign relations and the sense of urgency we have felt in this undertaking. 
Much remains to be done, and I can assure you that the enthusiasm of the 
es me and of his principal officers constitutes good assurance that we will 

eep at it. 

This summary statement bas left aside many matters of importance which will 
be reported to you by other officers of the Department. All of us are here to give 
you the information you need, and please let me emphasize that I feel a special 
obligation for making sure that this committee get all of the information it needs 
to perform its duties. 

Mr. Wailes will cover a number of administrative accomplishments of the 
Department, and Mr. Wilber will be with you throughout the hearing as budget 
officer to assist the other principal officers in their presentations and to deal with 
technical questions on the various estimates. 

In closing let me say that we have prepared our estimates for fiscal year 1955, 
projecting economies which we have so far effected and looking toward others 
we have in mind, following the President’s directive for economy. With the 
Bureau of the Budget, we have worked out a tight and realistic budget, one 
which we feel represents our practical requirements—moneys that we need to 
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enable the State Department to carry out its obligations and responsibilities in 
terms of our national objectives. 

Mr. Lourtr. We have prepared some visual material which I 
think will enable your committee to see the highlights of the report. 
If you would like to see those I will show them to you. There are 
only a few. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Lourtr. We felt that in approaching our recommendations for 
fiscal 1955 it would be well to have before us some background 
material. These are simple charts which graphically give the picture 
of the administrative end, or at least attempt to give the administra- 
tive side of the State Department. 

(The following is a tabulation of the information on chart I:) 


Personnel—Gross reduction, all appropriations (including reimbursements) 


Jan. 31, 1953 | June 30, 1953 | Oct. 31, 1953 


Total personnel 42, 734 20, 508 


Personnel on functions transferred to USIA and FOA under 
Reorganization Plans 7 and 8 16, 750 


TCA to FOA 4,018 
IIA to USIA 12, 732 


25, 984 


Foreign Service 19, 143 
Domestic 6, S41 


1 Personnel transferred in August 1953. 


Mr. Lourie. This shows the Department of State personnel on 
January 31, 1953. To show the gross reduction on our appropriations, 
excluding reimbursements, there were at that time 42,734 people, 
including reimbursables in the Department. 

These two bars here are the TCA and the information program, 
the functions which were reine under Reorganiza- 


tion Plans 7 and 8, which, as you well 
of 1953. 

On June 30, 1953, by attrition and reductions in force there were 
38,990 in the State Department. 

On the basic program, Foreign Service was 16,900 ,with 6,500 on the 
domestic payroll, or 23,414 total. By October of last year, October 
31, 1953, there were 20,508. 

As I pointed out in my statement, at the end of the close of business 
December 31 there are less than 20,000 permanent employees in the 
State Department. 

Mr. Bow. Before you leave that chart, Mr. Secretary, could you 
give us some idea of the people who have been laid off? ‘There is such 
a difference in percentage as between your Foreign Service and your 
domestic service here. Could you give us some explanation, or does 
that come later? 

Mr. Louris, That will show up as we go along, if that is all right, 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 


ow, became effective August 1 
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Mr. Lourir. Here are the personnel reductions. We have taken 
the 25,900 on the first chart in the basic program, January 31, and 
compared it with October 31, 1953, to show you how it breaks down. 

(The following is a tabulation of the information on chart II:) 


Personnel reductions (excluding USIA and FOA program staff)—All appropriations 


Jan. 31, 1953 Oct. 31, 1953 


Reim- 


Direct | pursable Direct | , Reim- 


bursable 


12, 250 4, 989 10, 268 4,144 
> 5, 858 2, 991 
All other (foreign buildings operations; missions to 
international organizations; American sections 
of international commissions; International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico; International Educational 
Exchange; and International Claims Commis- 


Mr. Louris. The bar at the top shows the allocations. The next 
shows government in occupied areas. The hatched area shows 
salaries and expenses. The dotted group is “All other.” The “All 
other” includes the foreign buildings operations, missions to inter- 
national organizations, international boundary, and many other 
operations we have lumped together. 

Of the 25,984 there were 1,476 in the allocations; 6,365 in GOA; 
17,148 in salaries and expenses; 995 in the “ All other.”’ 

So at that time, January 31, 1953, there were 19,103. 

By the end of October through attrition and reduction in force 
we had gone from 25,900 down to 20,500. 


FUND REDUCTIONS 


To give you an idea of how that breaks down in money, here is 
the - imei of State on salaries and expenses, again from that 
period. 

(The following is a tabulation of the information on chart ITI:) 


1953 appro- 
priated 


Domestic: 
services $23, 251, 142 
Non services 2, 620, 
ice: 
Personal services 33, 410, 901 
16, 679, 849 


75, 962, 750 


Mr. Louris. Here is what is appropriated in 1954. For salaries 
and expenses there was appropriated $75,962,000 for 1953. In the 
6 months of January to June we made about $616,000 savings through 


|_| 
10, 412 
3, 892 4 
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25, 984 20, 508. 

1954 appro- 

L_ actuat | 184 

$23, 049,318 | $20, 496, 017 

2, 588, 592 2, 034, 030 

33,318,881 | 30, 300, 374 

16, 389, 016 12, 769, 579 

75, 345; 807 65; 600, 00 
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means that I will show you in just a minute. So that we spent 
$75,345,000 as against $75,962,000. 

Appropriated for this fiscal year was $65.6 million. It is broken 
down in nonpersonal services, personal services; and down here the 
personal services which are domestic. This is the Foreign Service, 
and this is the domestic breakdown. 


SAVINGS, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


To show you a little more in detail how we effected this savings of 
almost $617,000, in the period February 1 through June 30, here are 
the personal services, and the major savings that were made, such as 
in travel. We break it down here for domestic and Foreign Service. 

(The following is a tabulation of the information on chart IV:) 


Salaries and expenses (savings) 


_ | Reduction in 1954 appro- 
priation below 1953 appro- 


priation (annual basic) 


Foreign Foreign 
Domestic Service Service 


Personal services > $92, 020 , 755, $3, 110, 527 
Travel 

Communications 

Transportation of things 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Taxes and assessments —15, 792 


382, 853 3, 341, 953 


Total savings, 1953, $616,993. 
‘Total annual reduction (1954 below 1953 appropriation), $10,362,750. 


Mr. Lovurir. That shows the salaries. Here is the money saved 
in travel, communications, transportation, rent, and utilities. In 
some we did not save, we used more that we had in the period before. 

In other words, in the printing and reproduction and other con- 
tractual services, such as moving the Moscow Embassy, there were 
items where we did not save, unfortunately. 

When we got through the 6-month period from February to June 
we had cut down under the appropriation almost $617,000. 

This right-hand side shows the reduction in the 1954 appropriation 
below the 1953 appropriation on an annual basis. You will note 
down here, as your eye goes through here, that the total annual 
reduction is $10,362,000. The bulk of it came in cutting down on the 
number of people in our domestic and Foreign Service. 


I will be glad to go back to that, if you wish. 
COST OF COMMUNICATIONS 


One of the most important parts of our budget is the communica- 
tions costs, the lifeblood of the State Department. We would like 
to show you here in a visual way where we have made some savings, 
and tell you a little bit about them. 
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(The following is a tabulation of the information on chart V:) 


Communications costs 


1953, 53, 1954, 
appropriated estimated 


Communications: 
Postage $94, 307 
Telephone _ 560, 375 556, 090 
Telegraph j ' 1, 460, 064 1, 108, 302 


Subtotal. 2, 114, 746 1, 761, 133 
Unaccompanied pouch 587, 982 555, 347 


Couriers: 
Travel 862, 000 855, 435 
441, 942 456, 491 


1, 303, 942 1, 311, 926 1, 119, 150 


3,628,406 | 3, 166, 980 


Mr. Louris. The 1953 appropriation was for $4 million for postage, 
telephone, telegraph, pouch, and courier salaries and travel. We went 
about as best we could in those few months, the first 4 months from 
February to June, following the President’s economy directive and 
the Bureau of the Budget’s directive and the Secretary’s directive, 
we cut down materially in this respect. That is where most of our 
savings came from, as the last chart shows you. 

Now for our 1954 estimated we are down to $3,166,000 as against 
$4 million for 1953. I am confident that we will be able to effect 
those reductions and stay within our appropriation. 


Starr Repuctions OveRsEAS 


We thought you would be interested in this type of presentation. 
We would like to show you the effect of some of these reductions in 
the staffing at Embassies and some of the posts overseas. We have 
done it by areas. 


BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


This is the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, ARA. We would 
like to show you the staffing. We have picked these at random; 
Mexico City and Rio for ARA. We have done it this way to give you 
as clear a picture as we can of the State Department’s position and 
place in overseas activities. 

The top bar in each case is the locals employed, and the second bar 
of the same type shows the Americans. 


RIO DE JANIERO 


In Rio de Janiero, Information Agency, 42 locals, 18 Americans. 

(Pointing to chart) Foreign Operations Administration had that 
breakdown. The service attachés were that number as indicated 
by this chart. 

(The chart in tabular form is as follows:) 


$83, 670 
485, 515 
988, 661 
| 759, 000 
360, 150 
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Staffing at selected posts (American Republics), Rio de Janeiro 


Jan. 31, 1953 Dee. 31, 1953 


} 
Americans | Locals | Total | Americans Locals | Total 


Department of State: 
70 73 143 60 58 118 
ll 20 6 26 


Total Department of 


Other agencies: 
USIA 


Service 
Other (Justice, Inter- American Geodetic | 
Survey, and military training missions) - 223 | 384 


Total other agencies. 


Mr. Lourir. You will remember this morning in an answer to the 
question about our Foreign Service officers when we said there were 
1,228. There are more employees connected with military or service 
attachés overseas than there are Foreign Service officers. 

Here is what happens at Rio. This is the other group, which 
includes Justice, Inter-American, Geodetic Survey, and the military 
training missions. Here is the State Department, and here are the 
reimbursables. 

The State Department as of January 1953, in Rio had 143 people; 
73 of them were locals and 70 of them were Americans. We had 
31 reimbursables. 

By December 31, 1953, by reducing force, here is what happened 
to the other groups. We cut from 143 to 118. Other agencies 
reduced from 638 to 586. 


MEXICO CITY 


Now, at Mexico City the pattern is a little different. You will 
note by this chart the number of employees for the Information 
Agency, FOA, and military attachés. 

(The chart in tabular form is as follows:) 


Mexico City 


Jan. 31, 1953 Dee. 31, 1953 


Americans Americans | Locals | Total 


Department of State: 
Direct appropriation._..._...........----- 128 46 174 7 38 135 


Total Department of 


Other Agencies: 
USIA.__- 


Other (Justice, ‘Commerce, Agriculture, 

bor, Treasury, American Battle 
Monuments, Inter-American Geodetic 
Survey, and military traming missions) 


Total other 


pt 
90 174 | 80 64 144 
339 | 299 | 638 307 | 279 | 586 
214 | 46 164 
7 95 | 13 64 77 
FOA 14 19 33 | 29 40 
27 9 36 | 26 7 33 
| 
| | | 
| 80 100 72 110 
el 143 121 | 264 140 120 | 260 
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Mr. Lourir. In the State Department there are 46 locals and 128 
Americans. There are that many (40) reimbursables. We cut from 
174 down to 135, and from 40 to 29 on reimbursables. 

Now, it was necessary in order to save some money in that ARA 
to close some posts. We closed 2 in Brazil and 2 in Mexico. That 
and the reduction involved in personnel shows the amount that was 
saved annually. 

I will go through these quickly. 


Savings from closing posts 


Reductions in personnel 
Posts 
closed 


Americans | Locals Total 


Vitoria, Brazil 
Guaymas, Mexico 

Torreon, Mexico 


BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Here on the chart is the EUR, the Bureau of European Affairs. 
We took London, Rome and Paris. 


LONDON 


Mr. Lourte. Again going through the same pattern at London, 
here on the chart are the other agencies as of January 1, 1953. ~ 
(The chart in tabular form is as follows:) 


Staffing at selected posts (Europe) 
LONDON 


Jan. 31, 1953 


Americans | Locals 


Department of State: 
Direct appropriations 168 
Reimbursable 70 

238 


tachés 
Other (Justice, Treasury, CAA, U. 8. 
Public Health, GAO, etc.)........-.-..- 


Total other agencies 


Mr. Lovurter. Here is “Information, foreign operations, service 
attachés” and the others, which includes again Treasury, Justice, 
Civil Aeronautics, Public Health Service, General Accounting Office 
and so forth. But here was the State Department: 310 people; 142 
locals and 168 Americans. We cut down by December 31, 1953, to 
229. On the reimbursables, from 159 to 148. 


€ 
Savings 
1954 Annual basis 
FC Dec. 31, 1953 
Total | Americans} Locals | Total 
142 310 113 116 229 
89 159 65 83 148 
231 469 178 199 377 
Other agencies: 
44 72 116 21 40 61 
336 90 426 324 112 436 
541 279 820 493 251 744 


Here is the picture at Rome. 


Staffing at selected posts (Europe) 
ROME 


Jan. 31, 1953 Dee. 31, 1953 


Americans 


Americans | Locals 


Department of State: 
Direct appropriations. 72 200 
115 213 


FOA.. 
Service attachés__ 

Other (MATS, American Battle Monu-— 
ments Commission, GAO, Treasury, 


Mr. Lourie. Two hundred and nine people in the State Depart- 
ment. The reimbursables are higher there. We cut from 209 to 155 
and from 213 down to 129. 

PARIS 


Now there is Paris. That has this pattern: 


Staffing at selected posts (Europe) 
PARIS 


Jan. 31, 1953 Dee. 31, 1953 


Americans Americans | Locals 


Department of State: 
Direct appropriations...............---.-- 240 171 411 168 150 318 
170 141 311 127 115 242 


295 


58 46 
50 


tachés__ 
United States Mission to NATO-- TL) 363 
Other (Justice, Treasury, U. Public 
Health Service, CAA, GAO, Agri- 


1, 843 


1,124 


Many of us, as you know, are criticized for having so many Ameri- 
cans in Paris. It is interstin to note that there are 2,574 in this 
column for other agencies. ere are only 411 in the State Depart- 
ment; 171 locals and 240 Eiinadey exclusive of the reimbursables. 
The support work that we do for the other agencies on a reimbursable 
basis is shown. 

Sizable cuts have been made, from 2,574 to 1,843 for other agencies. 
Also, in the State Department from 411 to 318 and from 311 to 242. 


ROME 
a 
Total, Department of State... 235 | 422 10 | 284 
: Other agencies: 
76| 184 | 260 17 
i Total, other agencies.........-..-...-- 370 365 735 354 274 628 
——— Total 
FO 30 
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There were more posts closed in this area than any other. There 
were 14 in Australia, Canada, Spain, the Canary Islands, and New 
Zealand ; for a savings of $302,000 annually. 


Savings from closing posts 


Reductions in personnel Savings 
Posts 
closed 


Americans | Locals Total Annual basis 


Adelaide, Australia 

Han ilton, Canada... 
Victoria, Canada 

Bradford, 
Bergen, Norway 


alaga, Spain 
Brisbane, Australia. 
Tenerife, Canary Islands 
Gocthaab, Greenland..__- 


BUREAU OF NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Here is the Near East, NEA, as we call it; the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 


There are Ankara, New Delhi, and Athens. 
ANKARA 


Here is Ankara: 
Ankara 


Jan. 31, 1953 Dee. 31, 1953 


Americans | Locals Americans | Locals 


Department of State: 
Direct app: 
Reim bursab) 


Service attachés 
Military assistance organizations -. 1,196 


Total, other agencies 1, 388 


Again, here are 1,944 people, Americans and locals in other agencies. 
The State Department had 83 on direct appropriations on January 31, 
1953, at Ankara. There were sizable reductions, as you will see, in 
the total of other agencies, from 1,944 to 1,404 and in the number on 
direct appropriations of the State Department from 83 to 54. That is 
also true percentagewise. 


Gibraltar 
Regina, Canada 
Newcastle, England 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
Total 
24 10 34 24 6 30 
Total, Department of State.............. 72 45 117 59 25 84 
20 53 73 6 35 41 
FOA 78 110 188 119 84 203 
19 113 100 20 120 
374 | 1,570 760 280 1, 040 
556 | 1,944 985 419 | 1, 404 
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We can give you those figures if you would like, Congressman Bow, 
in percentages. 
he 83 is down to 54. Reimbursables, 34 to 30. 


NEW DELHI 
Here is New Delhi: 
New Delhi 


Jan. 31, 1953 | Dec. 31, 1953 


Americans} Locals | Total | Americans 


Locals Total 


Department of State: 
Direct 55 139 44 7 | 
Reimbursables 


Servied 31 18 49 31 | 18 49 
Total, other agencies__......_..__._.___. 106 213 | 319 | 98 


At New Delhi you have a different picture. 

It is told statistically here with the 319 for other agencies, and we 
had 139 on the State Department direct payroll; 84 locals and 55 
Americans, which we cut to 111. On reimbursables it was from 
90 to 81. 


ATHENS 
Here is Athens: 


Athens 


Jan. 31, 1953 | Dee. 31, 1953 


Americans | Locals | Total | Americans | setae | Total 


Department of State: 
Direct appropriations_--...-.-.........--- 49 42 91 39 41 SO 


Total, Department of State 


Other agencies: 


146 463 609 | 64 112 176 
LEA 55 22 77 50 70 
Joint Administrative Services_.......-.-~- 79 917 996 61 770 S31 
Military Assistance Advisory groups-_-__-- 396 215 611 341 176 517 


Other (MATS: Ellinekon; Military Sea 
Transport Service; Defense Materials 
Production Center; Ordnance Procure- 
ment Center; and Federal Trade Asso- 


_ The 2,577 for other agencies here was cut down to 1,902 between 
January and December 31. The State Department, however, had a 
small number there. The 91 total is down to 80. 


\ \ 
| 
Total, Department of State ‘ 91 | 138 229 74 118 192 
Other age 
USIA 143 
183 203 | 194 | 19} 213 
Total, other 882 | 1,695 2,577 | 723 | 1,179 | 1,902 
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CLOSING OF MOMBASSA POST 


We closed one post, and that was in Mombassa. The figures are 
as follows: 
Savings from closing posts 


Reductions in personnel 
Posts 
closed 


Americans | Locals Total 


4 5 9 


REIMBURSABLES 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, may we have the record show at this 
point just what categories are included in the term “reimbursable’’? 

Mr. Lourir. Yes. 

Mr. Wiser. You want it in the record at this point? 

Mr. Preston. If you could explain it orally it would help. 

Mr. Wiser. Those are employees that are paid for by the Infor- 
mation Agency, by FOA, by the military in the case of military 
advisory groups, for our handling of the car ls, the procurement, 
payrolling, furnishing of space and so on. It is strictly for house- 

eeping services that we render to each of those agencies at each post, 
in lieu of the other agencies establishing their own administrative units. 

Mr. Lourig. A housekeeping job. 

Mr. Covupsrt. Does that mean additional personnel that you 


manage for the purpose of carrying out that reimbursable service? 
Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 
Mr. Louris. Yes, sir. 


ATHENS STAFF 


Mr. Bow. Before you leave that may I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
this reduced and small staff in Athens was visited by the committee 
that you sent out to make an investigation of the foreign buildings, 
and was found to be perhaps the most efficient of any group that we 
found in preparation of material for us and in handling of our mission. 

Mr. Louris. Fine. 

Mr. Bow. I might further say that we were told there that the cuts 
had served them well from last year. 


BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Lourtr. We have now the chart for the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs, FE, as we call it. Here we took Manila and Tokyo. 

Here again, Mr. Preston, the reimbursables are rather high, because 
we are doing the housekeeping job for all of these people over here. 
It is unusual to have our reimbursables higher than the direct cost. 


| 

1954 | Annual basis 
Mombassa, $30, 117 $30, 117 
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MANILA 


Here are the figures on Manila: 
Manila 


Jan. 31, 1953 Dee. 31, 1953 


t 


Americans Americans 


Department of State: 
Direct appropriations 
Reimbursable_ 


Total, Department of 


Other (MAAG; CAA; American Battle 
Monuments; Alien Property; Bureau of 
Employee’s Compensation; Treasury; 
Veterans’ Administration; War Claims) 


Total, other agencies 


On January 31 we had 196 people; 114 of them were locals and only 
82 Americans. We cut down to 161. 

We also made a sizable reduction in our reimbursables, from 311 
to 225. 

There is the breakdown of the information, foreign administration, 
service attachés; and here are the others, which are the MAAG, 
CAA, Battle Monuments, and the other bureaus that have people 


stationed at Manila. 
TOKYO 


Here are the figures on Tokyo: 
Tokyo 


Jan. 31, 1953 Dee. 31, 1953 


Americans | Locals Americans | Locals 


Department of State: 
Direet appropriations 
Reimbursable 


Total, Department of State 


Other agencies: 
USIA 


Other (Bureau of Geological Survey; 
CAA; Emergency Procurement Service; 
National Shipping Authority; Alien 
Property; Treasury) 


Total, other agencies 


We have more on the State Department direct payroll there. 
However, you will notice that in the State Department there were 
168 locals and 164 Americans, total of 332. 

Sizable cuts have been made in the year to 227, 110 locals and the 
117 Americans. Also they have come down in the other agencies 
from 454 to 303. 


| Locals | Total 
2371 311 61 164 225 
ee 156 351 507 129 257 386 
Other agencies: 

161 | 423! 584 97 | 380 47 
121 138 | 259 116 31 147 
146¢| 502| 648 134] 431 565 
452 1,073 | 1,525 370 | 852 | 1, 222 
Total 
104] 146 33 81 114 
ok 206 272 478 150 191 | 341 
Service attachés ania 54 22 76 53 22 75 
52 42 57 71 
179 275 454 144 159 | 303 
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CEBU POST CLOSED 


The only post we felt it was necessary to close there was Cebu, at. 


a saving of $39,000. 
Saving from closing post 


Reductions in personnel Savings 
Post 
closed 


Americans | Locals Total Annual basis 


Cebu, Philippines 3 7 10 5 $39, 688 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT ABROAD 


Mr. Coupert. Mr. Secretary, will the record indicate the figures 
shown in those charts, particularly for the full number of our people 
— in the various agencies? I think it would be helpful in the 
record. 

Mr. Lourte. We can put that in the record, yes. 

Mr. Coupert. It is merely a matter of taking them off and putting 
them in there. 

Mr. Lourte. Yes. If you wish these can be very easily photo- 
stated for the record. 

Mr. Coupert. We do not want to bother with that. 

Mr. Lourtr. Fine. 

Mr. Coupert. Just list the figures; so many for the Foreign In- 
formation, so many for MAAG, and your State Department personnel. 

Mr. Lourie. I see. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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PASSPORT AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
PASSPORT SERVICES AND FEES 


Mr. Louris. We thought you would be interested in the ‘‘Passport 
and consular affairs’ and the developments there. We went back 
to 1950. 


Passport services and passport fees (domestic service) 


Staff Fees 
positions | collected 


Millions 


On the passports issued and renewed in thousands we show 1950, 
1951, 1952, 1953, and an estimated 1954, for the number of passports 
in thousands that have been issued over that span of years. 

We show here the staff that we had to handle those passports. 
pees the staff is doing more efficient work, because, as you 
see, it is about the same as it was back in 1950. 

This seemed to us to be important, because this looks like a pretty 
good business. Here are the fees collected in this bar, and here are 
= expenditures necessary to handle those collections, in millions of 

ollars. 

You will see that in the passports we have gone from 1950 up to 
1954—that is an estimated figure, but it will not be too far off—with 
$3 million of fees collected and $1.3 million to handle them. 


CONSULAR SERVICES AND FEES 


Now, the picture on visas is a little bit different, but we thought 
would be interested in seeing the visas and other services such as 
andling invoices, and so forth. 


Consular services and consular fees (Foreign Service) 


Services rendered Staff positions 


Other | Total Locals 


4 Millions 


Through that same period there was a growth from 4.1 million to 
5.7 million. The staff to handle that remains fairy constant. This is 
an estimated figure. It is down below the others. 

In the fees, the dollars collected are in this bar. The cost of getting 
them, the expenditures of handling them, go up to there. 

It is apparent that we are not getting enough for our visas, if we 
want to have them on a pay-as-you-go basis, but the fees were raised 
right in here. Is that not the year they were raised, Mr. Wilber? 


| | | 
Passports 
Year issued and 
renewed 
Thousands Millions 
254 240 2.0 
420 240 3.1 13 
Fees col- | Expendi- 
Year Visas lected | tures 
issued Total 
Milli Millions | Millions 
0. 42 4.1 980 1, 181 2, 161 $3.5 $9.3 
410 4.1 4.5 978 1, 232 2, 210 4.1 9.6 
TD hhirnscinen amines - 511 4.5 5.0 1, 026 1, 235 2, 261 3.7 10.5 
. 521 4.7 5.2 997 1,219 2, 216 5.7 10.7 
1954 estimated __......- . 562 5.1 5.7 819 1, 122 1, 941 6.3 9.7 
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Mr. Witser. That is right. 

Mr. Louriz. Now, we take in $6 million. it costs $9.7 million, but 
when you put it together with this figure you have an offset of about 
$10 million income and about $11 million cost or expenditure. I think 
it is significant, because this is a growing figure. To be handled 
properly 1 think it could well be put on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


COST OF VISAS 


Mr. Coon. May I ask a question right there? Who sets the cost of 
those visas? 

Mr. McLeop. That is reciprocal, Congressman Coon. We have 
conventions with these countries where we charge what they charge. 
In some cases they do not even require a visa. In that case we do not; 
or, if there is one it is free. 

Mr. Lourre. However, it seems like a pretty good business, Con- 
gressman. If we can get our rates up a little, we can put it on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and do our country some good. 

Mr. Covuperr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lourtg. At this point, in the light of some of the questions 
asked this morning, if it is agreeable with you, Mr. Chairman, we 
might discuss the next part of our administrative work which falls 
under Mr. McLeod’s supervision, who is Director of Security and 
Consular Affairs and Personnel. If it is agreeable with you we thought 
we would ask him to carry on from here and give you a little more 
about our personnel, and answer some of the questions that come up. 
We will be glad to go back to any phase of it you want to 


COMPARISON OF REDUCTIONS IN DOMESTIC AND OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bow. Before we get through can we go back to my original 
question, as to why the cuts were so much deeper in the Foreign 
Service than they were in the service in this country? 

Mr. Lourtr. Well, percentagewise they are about 21 percent. 

Mr. Wiuser. They are proportionate to the staff we had on board 
at the time of the reduction in force. In other words, the same pro- 
portion was assigned against the Foreign Service as against the do- 
mestic. 

Mr. Bow. You mean percentagewise your cut was the same in the 
Foreign Service as it was in the local service? 

Mr. Wiuper. The percentage to the total in the Foreign Service 
was the same as in the Department. 

Mr. Bow. Let us look at that chart again. I am a little confused. 
Pee.” Lourie. I do not think that is 100-percent true. Is it this 
‘hart 

Mr. Bow. I guess it is the next one. 

Mr. Witser. The reduction in domestic was 900 positions, whereas 
in the Foreign Service it was 1,400. Those 2 reductions relate to 
the total in each of those 2 branches. 

Mr. Bow. The domestic here shows January 1953, 6,841; and 
October 31, 5,720. You reduced from 19,143 to 14,788. Is that 
about the same percentagewise? 

Mr. Wiper. It should be roughly the same. I know the dollars 
were figured out exactly the same. I am quite sure the percentage 
of people in the reduction would be roughly the same. 
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Mr. Louris. We did have that problem. 

Mr. Coon. I doubt that, the way it looks there. 

Mr. Lovurrn. We will figure it out for you, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

For positions financed under salaries and expenses the reduction in domestic 
positions was 20 percent and in the Foreign Service 17 percent. The overall 
reduction was 18 percent. 

Mr. Bow. I just thought there might be some answer for it. It 
seems to me that the level seemed to stay pretty high, as compared to 
the number of people. 

Mr. Wivzser. Of course, this chart also reflects employment; that 
is, the number of people on board; rather than the authorized positions. 
The reduction was made against the authorized jobs, so that the 
percentage might not work out exactly the same. 

Mr. Bow. Excuse me for interrupting. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Lourie. If it is agreeable with you, Mr. Chairman, we will let 
Mr. McLeod enlarge on this phase of it, and then go back to any part 
you want. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions you want to ask right 
now? 

Mr. Preston. No. 

Mr. CLevencer. Then we will proceed in that manner. 


Security PrRoGRAM 


Mr. McLeop. What I had in mind was to touch on this security 
proposition on a very general broad brush basis with the thought 
that it is of interest to tell you what we are trying to do. To do that 
I would have to go back to my beginning. 

I came aboard March 3, so I have not been quite a year in the 
Department. 

I want to say that I think there is probably too much emphasis on 
security in the Department now. That may sound like a funny thing 
coming from me, but it is the result, probably, of insufficient attention 
being given to security in the past. So we have to now spend a great 
deal of energy in trying to get security up to the standard we would 
like to see maintained. 

I make that statement because of the organizational position of 
security at the present time. It is an office in itself. In the McCarran- 
Walter Act the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs was created. 

I think in an ideal government situation, when security is given its 
proper place in the sphere of things, I believe that security should 


e an adjunct of the personnel office, and personnel security should 


be just one of the phases of employing people that are suitable, train- 
ing them, assigning them, and looking after their leave and transfers 
and so forth. I think security should be one of the phases of that 
general operation. 

Right now I think we have to overemphasize security—and properly 
so—until we get on an even keel. 


SURVEY MADE 


I wanted to find out just what the security picture was in the 
Department, and I found out that it was very bad. The files were an 
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accumulation of papers that were scattered almost literally all over 
the Department. It was so difficult to get a picture of what our 
situation was that I felt that someone had to be designated to do that 
as a full-time job. I was able to employ Jim Egan, who was for 30 
years an inspector for Mr. Hoover in the FBI, who retired in December 
of 1952. In fact, I think I stole him from this committee. He was 
on your staff, but I got him away July 1. He has conducted a survey 
of our security situation and is now engaged in preparing a report on It. 

But because I have worked closely with Mr. Egan as he made his 
inspection and survey we have been able to correct in part some of 
the delinquencies that were noted as we went along. The report, of 
course, is in great detail, but I will cite a few instances just to indicate 
the kinds of situations that existed. 

When Mr. Egan went into the Security Office he counted the file 
cabinets that were physically in its possession. 

He found that there were 118 file cabinets in our Security central 
file room and 199 file cabinets scattered around the rest of the Security 
Office. It was obvious we did not have central security files. 

During the course of this survey we found numerous other file 
matters in the Department’s regular files, in the visa files, in the 
passport files and in the personnel files, material which related to 
security to one degree or another; so we have had an enormous task 
of trying to get the security information in the Security Office where 
it would be of some value to the people that were working on security, 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


Another very difficult problem was on the matter of personnel. 
Personnel in the Security Office are subject to the Civil Service Com- 
mission regulations, which means that we employ people in the Security 
Office in accordance with civil service standards, which, unfor- 
tunately, at least in my judgment, are not as high as the standards 
we would like to apply in the State Department. The responsibilities 
that are placed on the security people in the State Department are 
very great, particularly as they apply overseas. You need a very 
high degree of professional competence overseas to physically protect 
the missions, to work on this problem of detecting efforts to penetrate 
the overseas missions, as well as for the handling of the personnel 
security matters. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER AFFECTING SECURITY 


Another very difficult matter in connection with personnel in the 
Security Office was that of finding evaluators. That brings me into 
a discussion in a general way, Mr. Chairman, of the Executive Order 
10450, which is the personnel security and integrity order under which 
this administration is now operating. 

That order was in the course of being prepared when I went to 
work in the Department. As I indicated to the committee last year, 
we began to informally evaluate personnel security files under the 
criteria established in the new order, 

That order was issued on April 27, became effective on May 27; - 
and we managed to get our regulations under the order published on 
July 27. I think I am personally at fault for that delinquency, but 
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it was my first experience with getting regulations in Government 
ublished. I think Mr. Lourie will agree with me that it is certainly a 
ong, hard row, because you have to get so darned many people to 
approve of where the commas and periods are placed and so forth. 
But we got the regulations out and have actually been operating 
under the new order since July 27. 

I would just like to run through the way the order operates in the 
State Department. If you have heard this and are familiar with it 
you can stop me. 

I find that a good deal of the opposition, let me say, or the lack of 
cooperation toward the security and integrity program, arises from a 
misunderstanding of what it is and what it is trying to do. 


DESIGNATION OF SENSITIVE POSITIONS 


First of all you have to designate whether your positions are sensitive 
or nonsensitive. In the Department we have taken the position that 
they are sensitive, because we feel that it is administratively impossible 
to try to build fences down the middle of the halls or otherwise keep 
people who are designated as nonsensitive out of access to sensitive 
information areas, because so much of the Department’s work is of a 
sensitive nature. 

FULL FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 


If you are in a sensitive position the order requires that you have 
a full field investigation. I think the committee generally is familiar 
with what that is. 

We have three ways of getting that full field investigation, from 
our own security officers, who man the 20 field offices we have in the 
United States, from the Civil Service Commission, which has an 
investigation staff; or, in the case of information which is developed 
of a subversive nature, which indicates an internal security problem, 
under the agreement with the FBI and under the President’s directive 
we have to turn that investigation over to the FBI. 

The matter of investigating the Department personnel is a serious 
problem. As you will notice from these charts, there are approxi- 
mately 10,500 American personnel in the Department. The alien 
employees are investigated overseas, and the judgment of the security 
officer there is supreme. They are not afforded any rights under the 
Executive order. 

For a citizen employee it is different. They operate within this 
program. So we must afford them full field investigations. 

So far we have 4,000-plus people who have been investigated or who 
are in the process of being investigated. 


EVALUATION 


The next phase of the program is evaluation. I should like to 
emphasize the importance of the evaluating process, because it is 
something new. 

You will recall that the Government interest in personnel security 
and having some formal procedures for handling it goes back to April 
1947, when President Truman first issued his loyalty order, 

If we did find an evaluator he could not be any more experienced 
than going back to 1947. Seven years of experience would be the 
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most you could find in the field. Even then it would be difficult to 
find anybody with 7 years of experience, because the standards have 
shifted. The first standard was purely loyalty. Later it became 
loyalty and security. I think the President’s most recent order, 
10450, can be best described as a security and integrity order, because 
we have additional and more stringent standards in this order than 
ever experienced before. 

The investigation attempts to look into the man’s background up 
to the day when you evaluate his security potential. You get as 
much information about him as you can. On the basis of the infor- 
mation you have obtained by the investigation you attempt to project, 
into the future, a judgment as to whether or not he is potentially a 
security hazard. 

I make this point, because you cannot prove how this fellow is 
going to act in the future. This is a human judgment. It is not 
susceptible to proof, because it involves future acts. 

I think frequently the public gets the impression that the security 
program is designed to somehow punish a man for what he has done 
inthe past. That is not the purpose of this program. It is an attempt 
to project into the future what the pattern of behavior and conduct of 
this individual will be, from what he has exhibited in the past, and 
whether or not that is likely to be a danger to the Government. 

I have some notes here. I have a little pride of authorship in this 
statement. 

I looked up the definition of “security” in the dictionary, and the 
one I like best is “freedom from exposure to danger.”’ I feel that this 
security order is keyed to the proposition that we take such pre- 
cautions as may be expected of prudent and reasonable men to create 
a situation of freedom from exposure to danger. That is the job we 
are trying to do. 

SELECTION OF EVALUATORS 


Now the problem of getting evaluators to do this evaluation is 
enormous. In our case in the Department it has certainly slowed 
down the program and has proved to be something of a bottleneck. 
The most experienced people we had in the Department in this field 
chose to leave us when the reorganization plan went through, and they 
went to the FOA or the USIA. 

Previously the Department had been doing the work for those 
agencies. We could not figure out who was being paid the support 
money, and who was not, so it was a case of these new agencies having 
first crack at our personnel and deciding whether or not they wanted 
to = them, and they did claim some of our most experienced per- 
sonnel. 

I looked long and hard to find a man to head that particular part 
of the Security Office. I finally got Mr. Otepka to come with us 
from the Civil Service Commission, where he had been one of their 
chief evaluators. I think he is as experienced as anyone can be. 
He has a law degree. He is of a judicial frame of mind. He under- 
stands the communistic conspiracy and its background. 

He managed to train 2 or 3 other people. ‘Then we have been rotat- 
ing our field agents, bringing them in to Washington for 2 or 3 months. 
to try to detect in them any particular aptitude for this work. 
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We do not want to overstaff the evaluation unit, because we hate 
to train such people and then get rid of them when the need for them 
ceases to exist. The great need will cease when we have evaluated 
all the personnel once. 

We will always need an evaluation unit, because no security officer 
can take the position that a man is cleared for all time. He is cleared 
up to the day of evaluation. Then his future conduct will always 
have a bearing on his security potential for the future beyond that. 

What we have in mind is a system that will permit us, as rapidly 
as possible, to evaluate all of our personnel under this order. Then 
when persons are transferred or promoted in the future that will 
activate their security file and it will be brought up to date and re- 
evaluated. We hope that will keep the Department from ever getting 
into the position again in which we found it when we took it over. 
There were so many people who had not been investigated at all, 
and those who had been investigated in many cases had only had a 
partial investigation. 

We hope that once we have created this situation of freedom from 
exposure to danger we can keep it going at a relatively low cost and as 
part of the regular personnel program of the Department. 

May I go off the record just a minute? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SECURITY RISKS 


Mr. McLeop. As soon as Mr. Rooney indicated his interest in the 
breakdown, I called the Security Office to get the figures broken down. 


I do not have them broken down now. I can give you what I have 
now, with this explanation: Under the Executive order, when a 
person’s case was evaluated under the old Truman loyalty security 
order, it must be reevaluated under 10450. So to set up the ma- 
chinery on this phase we took those cases which had previously been 
through the old process and scheduled them for readjudication under 
this new order. When any person left the Department, for whatever 
reason, who was on that list, we notified the Civil Service Commission 
that this unresolved security-integrity question existed in order that 
any other Federal agency which might employ that person would be 
aware of this situation and would inquire into it with respect to the 
sensitivity of the job he was to be assigned to. This is meant to be, 
and in my judgment is, justification of the fact that the Department, 
in reporting these figures to the Civil Service Commission, reported 
petasle who left the service by whatever means, which included 
transfers. That has been subjected to attack as a dishonest reporting 
device. I do not defend it, I can only explain it. ; 

Under that reporting system, which is the one we have in effect 
because of the forms sent to us, we have had a total of 590 separations 
on which a security question existed. That was from January 1, 1953, 
to December 31, 1953. We can break those down as follows: 

Those discharged for cause, a total of 21. 

Mr. Preston. Discharged for what? 

Mr. McLxeop. Discharged for cause under Public Law 733, which 
is the basic law under which the Executive order was issued. 

Resigned, 188. 
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Terminated in the course of reductions in force, 50. I ought to 
point out that the reduction-in-force actions are based on relative 
retention credits and are carried out consistent with civil-service 
regulations. There is no way I know of that we can reach a security 
risk through a reduction in force. 

Terminated due to expiration of limited appointments, 36. Those 
are people whose terms just ran out. 

Retired, 4. 

Transferred to other agencies, 291. 

These figures total 590. Included in that number, and in those 
categories listed so far, there were a total of 99 cases in that calendar 
year of separations involving homosexual deviations as the principal 
factor. 

I might point out another difficulty in trying to assign these cases 
to one criterion or another is that there is overlapping. A person 
might be an alcoholic and also a sexual deviate; or he may be associated 
with Communists and also a drug addict. 

At the present time we have 278 pending investigations in the sexual 
deviation category on which there has been no determination. 

Under the order—this is not a part of that general total but apart 
from it—we have completed the evaluation of 45 cases where there 
was an adverse recommendation from the Security Office. So far we 
have not successfully finally completed the procedure in a single case 
under this order. 1 think we have two cases where appeals are pend- 
ing, but the appeals have not yet been heard. The system works as 
follows: The recommendation of the Security Office comes to me. If 
Il recommend we pursue the case, it goes to Mr. Lourie, and if Mr. 
Lourie recommends it, it goes to the Secretary and the Secretary 
determines whether or not there should be a suspension. If there is 
a suspension, that starts the formal machinery. The employee is 
then furnished a letter of charges, he has 30 days to reply, and his 
reply is again the subject of a decision. Recommendation is made 
to the Secretary that the employee be terminated or reinstated. If 
the decision is reached that he is to be terminated, he has a right of 
appeal and the appeal board is made up of three people who are not 
in the Department but in some other Government agency. We have 
not as yet carried any case through that machinery to the final 
determination. 

Mr. Cievencer. Any questions? 

Mr. Couperr. I wou like to ask some questions on United Nations 
security, but not on this. 


COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the 21 separated for cause, those 21 
were fired; right? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of those 21 were fired for being Commu- 
nists? 

Mr. McLeop. I do not have the breakdown, and I could not say 
they were Communists even though the information indicated they 
were. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you not say any of them were Communists? 

Mr. McLeop. I cannot offhand, Congressman. I am coming back 
again to justify my own budget, and I will try to have a breakdown. 
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Mr. Roonry. How many of the 21 cases were referred to the Attor- 
General or district attorney, if 

Mr. McLeop. I would not normally refer cases to the Attorney 
General. We have had a couple instances where people have falsified 
payroll records or made false statements on their form 57 which we 
detected and referred to the Attorney General, but the Department 
has the FBI make investigations for possible prosecution. 

Mr. Rooney. Such prosecutions would be included in the 21? 

Mr. McLeop. I think the two I was thinking of, both people re- 
signed, so they would be under resignations. 


FIRINGS FOR SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us whether or not there was any person 
fired since January 1953 from the Department for subversive activities 
in the literal sense? 

Mr. McLezop. I have the list of all the individuals here. I could 
go through it and answer your question, I think. 
Mr. Rooney. There are only 21 on your list, including all the cate- 


ries, 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. I find one here who was discharged for pro- 
Communist activities or associations, which would be the farthest 
we would ever go. 

Mr. Roonny. There was one? 

Mr. McLezop. I have found 1 in the first 4 pages. Do you want 
me to go through this? 

air, Raper, Yes. You understand my position on this. I am 
for separating those who should be separated from the Department, 
but I think the public is entitled to know something about what is 

ing on. 

Me Covuprrt. Will my friend from New York yield? 

Mr. Rooney. Not at this moment. 

Mr. Coupgrrt. When you are through? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; surely. 

Mr. McLezop. Here is one. This fellow certainly is not subversive, 
but he did have relatives who were Soviet nationals and we discovered 
he was subject to pressure because he was in the Department, and it 
was for his own good as well as the Department’s good that we got 
rid of him. 

Mr. Rooney. In what area was he employed? 

Mr. McLeop. I do not know about that. I just have his name, 
date of separation, and reason. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have his grade there? 

Mr. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you furnish it for the record at this point? 

Mr. McLeop. His grade? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; and in what area he was employed. 

Mr. McLeop. That would probably identify him. 

Mr. Rooney. If you do not want to identify him, that is all right. 
But I feel if you found something with regard to subversive activities, 
those cases should be prosecuted. If, on the other hand, you do not 
find subversive activities, there may be some reason why you should 
not give their names. Suppose you give us off the record the area and 
grade, when you get it, eal Ahies we will determine whether or not it 
should go on the record. 
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Mr. McLeop. Eleven of the 21 were discharged for pro-Communist 
activities or associations. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us the classifications of these people, 
their grades, aad how many were Foreign Service employees? 

Mr. McLeop. I will have to get that. I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Roonry. This man mentioned by the Under Secretary this 
morning, with whose separation I would agree, in what category 
would he be? Do you know the man the Under Secretary referred to 
this morning? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is he in this 21? 

Mr. McLezop. No, he is not in the 21 because he is not as yet sepa- 
rated. Can we go off the record in talking about him, because I am 
afraid he is pretty easily identified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHARGES PENDING AS OF JANUARY 1, 1953 


Mr. Rooney. In regard to the 11 of the 21 separated for cause, 
how many of those had charges been filed against which were pending 
as of January 1, 1953? 

Mr. McLeop. I will have to furnish the answer. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Seven of the twelve had charges pending against them as of January 1, 1953. 
Mr. Rooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


LIMITATIONS OF DEPARTMENTAL SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Couprert. Coming back to this matter of security investiga- 
tions, as I recall it, Mr. McLeod, you said awhile ago that your security 
investigations would not necessarily reveal Communist connections 
or activities? 

Mr. McLeop. Those conducted by the Department of State would 
not, because if we had any information of such thing we would turn 
it over to the FBI. 

Mr. Covupert. Your ordinary investigations would not have turned 
up Alger Hiss? 

Mr. McLeop. Ours would not; no. 

Mr. Covupert. With respect to the five-hundred-odd who were 
separated from the service contemporaneously with or subsequent to 
the start of your investigations for security reasons, would you be able 
to say that none of those, other than those you have just mentioned, 
had Communist connections or had engaged in subversive activities? 

Mr. McLeop. I am a little confused on definitions. He was asking 
about those who had been discharged. 

Mr. Covuprert. He had been asking you about those who had been 
discharged for having engaged in Communist activities. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Mr. Couprertr. Do you mean that none of the others had Commu- 
nist connections or had engaged in subversive activities? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. 

Mr. Covuprert. I wanted to show in the record that the mere fact 
they had been discharged without the express charge of Communist 
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activities was not conclusive that they had not engaged in Communist 
activities, 

Mr. MecLeop. When the FBI makes an investigation for subversive 
activities, we do have a copy of their report and I think we would have 
discharged Alger Hiss, but the prosecution would have been handled 
by the Justice Department. 


COOPERATION WITH FBI 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how many you have directed to the 
attention of the FBI of those you found on your rolls since January 
1953? In other words, how many have you, the Security Division of 
the Department, found whom you brought to the attention of the 
FBI? I am not talking about asking the FBI to reinvestigate, but 
9 you found in the Department and called to the attention of the 

Mr. McLeop. I cannot answer that. I do not have any figures 
on that. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you say there were any? 

Mr. McLeop. That would be a matter of routine in the Security 
Office and would not necessarily come to my attention I do not mean 
by that there have or have not been any. As these cases are activated, 
the Security Office looks at what is in the file and then assigns the case 
for investigation. ‘The ones | have here are cases assigned to the FBI 
and some of them are reinvestigations of perhaps fraud on the Govern- 
ment or something like that. You would like to get the number of 
cases of subversive activities called to the attention of the FBI? 

Mr. Rooney. That you have called to the attention of the FBI. 

Mr. McLegop. That would be a very rare case, because it would be a 
case Where that individual had escaped altogether the notice of the 
FBI. Since they are the repository of that information, it would be 
more likely that we would get that information from them. We start 
with a name check. If it turns up any derogatory information in their 
file, and if the derogatory information is of a subversive nature, the 
investigation is made by the FBI. 

‘. Mr. Rooney. I just want to know if any were referred to the FBI 
y you. 
Mr. McLeop. I doubt if there were any. 
Mr. Roonny. That is all. 


MAINTAINING OF SECURITY AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Couprrt. Mr. McLeod, I have been frequently asked in 
recent months what the Department or the Government was doing 
with respect to the maintenance of security in the United Nations; 
if you will make a short statement of what the problem in security 
is in the United Nations and what they are doing. 

Mr. McLeop. There were two problems. One was the security of 
Americans employed in the United Nations Secretariat, and the other 
was security clearance for people employed in Ambassador Lodge’s 
United Nations Mission. The problems in the second cate pry 
were attacked vigorously by Ambassador Lodge when he took o 
He immediately requested that his personnel be investigated by the 
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FBI, which was approved by the President. This had never been 
done before in such a thorough manner. All of his people have been 
investigated and our evaluations are down to, I think, less than half a 
dozen which have not been completed. We are trying to do that ona 
priority basis so that it will be done by the time the next General 
Assembly session meets. 

Mr. Coupert. That is about all you can do? 

Mr. McLeop. With regard to Americans employed at United 
Nations, that is correct. The other problem was the subject of this 
secret agreement between the Department and the Secretary General 
of the United Nations which has been exposed by the grand jury. 
Congressman Keating’s subcommittee of the Judiciary, I believe, 
held hearmgs on it last sprmg. To attack that problem President 
Eisenhower issued Order 10422. That order provides that applicants 
for such positions be investigated by the FBI and that the evaluation 
of that investigation be done by the Civil Service Commission, and 
the Department of State acts as a liaison service in transmitting the 
results of the evaluation to the International Organization. The 
figures on that have been 3,385 advisory determinations made by the 
International Organization’s Employee Loyalty Security Board, which 
is in the Civil Service Commission, and forwarded through the Depart- 
ment of State to the International Organization. 2,573 were of 
employees, and 812 were of applicants. 

These have all been favorable determinations under the standards 
of the Executive order. Interim information of a derogatory nature 
has been forwarded by the Board in 14 cases. In 4 cases employees 
have been terminated; 1 resigned; and 1 retired. In 2 of those 14 
cases, a subsequent decision of a favorable nature was made by the 
Board. The remaining 6 are still employed and the organization is 
awaiting the final determination of the Board. There are 856 cases 
in “hick the advisory determination has not been forwarded, and 
there are 340 applicants as to whom no advisory opinion has been 
forwarded. 

Mr. Couperr. I think that is enough. No further questions. 

Mr. CLevencer. We will now have a general budget statement 
from Mr. Wilber, budget officer. 


CHANGE IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a prepared 
statement indicating the several changes in appropriation structure 
included in the 1955 estimates. The principal changes are the estab- 
lishment of two new appropriations, one for the International Fisheries 
Commission, and one for the new international educational exchange 
program under Reorganization Plan No. 8. 

The functions carried under International Fisheries Commission 
were formerly carried under several of our former appropriations. 

Mr. Cievencer. The Tuna Commission? 

Mr. Wiuzer. Yes, all of the related fishery matters are now 
embodied in the new appropriation, the International Fisheries Com- 
mission. I will be glad to provide this fuller statement for the record. 

Mr. Cievencer. It can be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE FOR 1955 
(1955 CONGRESSIONAL EsTIMATEs) 


1. Salaries and expenses.—Includes funds ($345,000) for furnishing policy 
guidance to the United States Information Agency and the international educa- 
tional exchange program pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 8. These funds 
were previously carried in the appropriation “International information and 
educational activities, State.” 

2. Contributions to international organizations.—(a) Excludes funds previously 
carried for the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory ($143,000) transferred to the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) Excludes funds for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission ($3,690) and 
International Whaling Commission ($420) activities transferred to new appro- 
priation “International Fisheries Commission, State.” 

3. Missions to international organizations,—Excludes funds for travel of United 
States Commission on Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission ($1, 000) trans- 
ferred to new oppropriation ‘International Fisheries Commission, State.” 

4. International contingencies—Includes funds for costs ($6, 000) incident to 
attendance of United States commissioners and advisers at international meetings 
of bilateral and multilateral fisheries commissions. These funds have previously 
been carried junder the appropriation ‘American sections, international commis- 
sions, State.” 

5. American sections, international commissions.—(a) Excludes funds for costs 
($6,000) incident to attendance of United States commissioners and advisers at 
international meetings of bilateral and multilateral fisheries commissions. As 
indicated in item 4 above, these funds have been transferred to the appropriation 
“Tnternational contingencies, State.” 

(b) Excludes funds for International Pacific Halibut Commission ($48,000), 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna ($107,000), International Pacific Salmon Com- 
mission ($135,000) transferred to new appropriation ‘International Fisheries 
State.” 

. International Fisheries Commission (new appropriation).—Includes funds for 
‘ian’ International Pacific Halibut Commission ($53,000), International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission ($139,500), Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission ($127,195), International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries ($4,885), and the International Whaling Commission ($420). Funds for 
activities of these commissions were previously carried under ‘‘Contributions to 
international organizations, State’; ‘“‘Missions to international organizations, 
State’; and “American sections, international commissions, State.’’ Costs inci- 
dent to attendance of United States commissioners and advisers at meetings of 
bilateral and multilateral commissions are provided under “International con- 
tingencies, State” (see item 4). 

7. International Educational Exchange activities, State (new 
Includes funds for educational exchange activities pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan 8 previously carried under the appropriation “International information 
and educational activities, State.’’ 

8. Government in occupied areas.—Excludes funds for the overseas information 
program transferred to the United States Information Agency pursuant to Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 8. Funds for educational exchange activities in Germany 
and Austria are retained in this appropriation. 


Hieuuicuts or 1955 Bupertr 


Mr. Wixper. As to the overall budget situation, the significant 


changes are these: 
REDUCTION OF POSITIONS 


In the overall appropriations for the Department, excluding Govern- 
ment in occupied areas, we have reduced the number of positions by 
159 and the money reduction is $10,545,716. 

The 159-position reduction is made up as follows: 

Twenty-two position increase in “Salaries and expenses” appropria- 
tion which are a part of the total of 75 new jobs which, as the Under 
Secretary stated this morning, were requested for training. 
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A reduction of 26 positions in “Missions to international organi- 
zations.”’ 

A reduction of three in “International educational exchange 
activities.” 

A reduction of 152 in “International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico.” 


SIGNIFICANT MONETARY REDUCTIONS 


As to the overall reduction of $10,545,716, that reduction is made 
up of the following major items: 

The reduction of $2.2 million in ‘Salaries and expenses.”’ 

A reduction of $1.1 million in “Contributions to international 
organizations,’ brought about largely by the establishment of 33% 
percent for our contribution. 

Reduction of $1.2 million in “Acquisition of buildings abroad.” 
I think I should explain that. While we had no appropriation directly 
for the acquisition of buildings abroad for 1954, under the “Govern- 
ment occupied areas” appropriation there was appropriated in excess 
of $5 million for “German building requirements.’’ We are using 
only $4 million of that in 1954, so that our request for 1955 of $2.8 
million represents a reduction of $1.2 million. 

Falcon Dam was completed on schedule last November and was 
dedicated. Therefore there is a reduction of $6.1 million in the 1955 
estimate for the activities of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico. 

These items are the significant ones that account for the overall 
reduction of $10.5 million. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Chairman, I have a complete résumé of the items I have men- 
tioned, as well as an explanation of the major reasons for adjustments 
under each appropriation. I will be glad to insert that in the record. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right, that will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


R&ésum& or SiGnrricant Bupcet Facts, 1955 Estimates 


Over-all funds 


Positions Amount 


Total available for current year (1954) under all appropriations (excluding 
Government in occupied areas). _- 11, 076 $126, 737, 676 
Total requested for all appropriations 
ment in occupied areas 10, 917 116, 191, 960 


Reduction in 1955 estimates below comparable current fiscal year 
available —159 —10, 545, 716 


DETAILED ADJUSTMENTS IN 1954 FUNDS 


The total actual appropriations made to the Department of State, exclusive 
of the International information and educational activities and Govermnent in 
occupied areas were $91,978,676 ($91,758,676 in the annual act and $220,000 for 
the International Claims Commission in the supplemental act). These have 
been adjusted to $126,737,676 total funds available as follows: 


$91, 978, 676 
+15, 600, 000 


+345, 000 
+3, 992, 000 


Reappropriation of unobligated balances under “Salaries and ex- 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses” from “IIA for 
Acquisition of buildings abroad (transfer from GOA)____________ 
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—$143, 000 
+14, 965, 000 
126, 737, 676 


PERSONNEL ADJUSTMENTS IN 1955 


The budget for 1955 reflects the following changes in the number of positions 
provided by the funds available for 1954: 
i. Salaries and expenses, Department of State (75 additional for training 
offset by 53 nonrecurring) 
2. Missions to international organizations 
3. International educational exchange activites 


4. International Boundary and Water Commission, United Sjates and Mexico... — 152 


The following statement compares, by appropriation, the funds and positions 
available for the current fiseal year with funds and positions requested for 1955: 


Appropriations for fiscal year 1954 and estimates for 1955 and increases and decreases 
from 1954 to 1955 


Increase(+) or de- 
ad- Estimate, 1955 crease (—), 1954 


to 1955 


Posi- Post- 
tions | A™Mount | tions 


Appropriation title 


Posi- 


tions Amount 


| Amount 
| 
| 


Salaries and expenses, State: 
Domestic. wath 3, 521 |$22,975,047 | 3,519 |$21, 888, 279 —2 |—$1, 086, 768 
Foreign Service ad 6, 539 | 42, 969, 953 6, 563 | 41,811,721 —1, 158, 232 


Total, salaries and expenses 65, 945, 000 | 10, 082 63, 700, | - —2, 245 5, ‘000 
Representation ‘allowances igs 500, 000 | 500, 000 | 
Emergencies in the Diplomatie and con- | 
sular Service. . 1, 000, 000 1,000,000 
Contributions to international organiza } 
tions 29, 467, 677 : 28, 321, 010 —1, 144, 667 
Missions to international organizations... d 1, 073, 000 — 26, 000 
(Americans) } 
International contingencies 1, 006, 000 1, 000, 000 | _ —6, 000 
American sections, international com- | | } 
missions. 4 247, 889 248, N00 
International fisheries 295, 110 325, 000 
International educational exc hange a activi- | | 
ties 14, 965, 000 15, 000, 000 
International Claims Commission. - ve 220, 000 | 144, 950 |___._- 
Acquisition of beliiinan ¢ abroad Nina: 5¢ 3, 992, 59 | 2,800, 000 
(Locals) 
International Bound: ary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico: 
Salaries and expenses. - 
Operation and maintenance. __ 
me Grande emergency flood protec- 
tion 


+150, 000 
Payment of ft claims, United States and| | 


+50, 000 


Panama. 


; 

Government in occupied areas. 3, 76: : | —3, 219, 000 

Total, Department of State 13, 680 (13, 691 691, 960 | —1, 030 

(Domestic) 4, (4, 388 )} 


—10, 545, 716 


Transfer of Gorgas Memorial Laboratory to Public Health______- . 
International educational exchange activities (comparative trans- 
2 
| 
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Salaries and expenses, Department of Stale 


Positions Amount 


Current year appropriation | $50, 000, 000 
Reappropriation of unobligated balances for 15, 600, 000 
Comparative transfer from ILA for policy guidance. - 345, 000 


Total current year positions and funds available___-..--__..~-- aon 10, 060 65, 945, 000 
Nonrecurring (see appendix A for analysis) 53° | —3, 051, 884 
Current year positions and funds to 1955 (ease)... 10, 007 62, 893, 116 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955- tang 10, 082 | 63, 700, 000 


Increase in 1955 request over comparable funds for current year_-_---__- +75 | +806, 884 


This appropriation provides funds for personal services and other expenses 
for the operation of the regular departmental service and some 273 posts overseas 
in carrying out the normal diplomatic and consular activities of the Department. 

The increase of $806,884 is comprised of the following: 


Funds 


Foreign Service training program: } | 
Domestic. $150, 303 
Foreign Service - 0 | 635, 521 
Printing of foreign Telations volumes. 47, 500 
Reduction in domestic travel (see appendix B for analysis) —26, 440 


Net increase 806, 884 


Training program.—The following is an analysis of the funds available for the 
training program for the current fiscal year and of the funds for the proposed 
expansion. 

The estimate for 1955 for the training program is $1,500,663, an increase of 
$785,824 over current year funds. Of this inerease $150,303 is for domestic 
expenses and will provide 15 additional permanent positions for the Foreign 
Service Institute with fund increases of $89,295 for personal services, $9,000 for 
travel, $42,008 for contractual services for language instructors at the Foreign 
Service Institute and $10,000 for training equipment. The increase of $635,521 
for Foreign Service expenses will provide 60 additional positions with fund 
increases of $366,532 for personal services, $136,125 for travel, $2,494 for medical 
expenses, and $130,370 for training expenses. 

The 60 additional positions in the Foreign Service are computed as follows: 


New Foreign Service officers of class 6 to be brought into the Service__.___ 122 

Number of these officers being brought in to offset number of officers sep- 
arating from the Service through retirement or otherwise (same as for 
current year) 


Increase in total number of officers 


Number of these officers to be assigned to the field to release other officers 
for full-time training 

Number of these officers to be assigned to the field to permit 80 officers (4 
classes of 20 each) to remain in Washington for language or other specialized 
training at the Foreign Service Institute for 3 months each as they are 
brought here on change in assignments, home leave, etc. (based on 80 
officers, each for a quarter of a year 20 man-years) 

Field school directors. - 

1 out of the 3 months of oreintation for each of the 122 new Foreign Service 
officers of class 6 to be brought into the Service (+42 of 122) or 10 man-years 
of training, and this compares with 6 man-years during the current year 
for training 72 new officers for 1 month each (2 of 72), increase_ 

The other 2 months of orientation are charged to post of assignment 
as assignments are usually determined by the end of the Ist month. 

Medical and emergency service for additional officers and trainees 


Total increase 


» 
= 
| 

| Positions | ; 
30 
20 
5 
4 
1 
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The 30 additional full-time trainees would be primarily for language and area 
training. The following tabulation sets forth the current year program for 
full-time trainees and the proposed program for 1955: 


1954 


Russian 
Persian and Turkish 
Croatian 


Urdu (India)-. 
Tamil (India. 
Thai 


Total language training 
Economics 


fense 
Imperial Defense, London 


Foreign relations.—The increase of $47,500 for printing of Foreign Relations 
Volumes brings total funds for 1955 to $112,000. In its report on the State De- 
partment bill for 1954, the Senate Committee on Appropriations stated as follows: 

“Tt is the sense of the committee that the Department allocate sufficient funds 
from the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, 1954,’ to provide the necessary 
personnel and other related expenses essential to start reducing the backlog in 
collating and publishing the vitally important Foreign Relations Volumes. The 
Department estimates that this work can be accomplished in about 4 years.’ 

Accordingly, a 4-year program to accelerate the compilation and publishing of 
these volumes was begun during the fiscal year 1954. This accelerated program 
is estimated at an average cost of $112,000 annually. Inasmuch as this accelerated 
program was not begun until this fiseal year, only $64,500 will be requested during 
this fiscal year. 

Representation allowances 


Current year appropriation 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 


This appropriation is required to reimburse officers of the Foreign Service for 
expenses incurred at their posts of duty for such items as (1) entertainment offered 
on American holidays or on occasions of visits by prominent citizens or American 
vessels or aircraft; (2) entertainment necessary in the conduct of official duties; 
and (3) purchase of flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens for presentation in 
accordance with local customs or appropriate occasions. 


Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service 


Current year appropriation 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 


This appropriation is used to meet emergency requirements in the conduct of 
foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not feasible due 
to the urgency of requirements or the confidential character of the purpose for 
which funds are needed. Some of the specific purposes for which it is used are 
(1) relief and repatriation of American citizens abroad; (2) evacuations in case of 
emergencies; (3) maintenance of protocol quarters (Blair and Blair-Lee Houses) ; 
(4) entertainment of distinguished official guests from foreign governments; 
(5) acquisition of confidential information in certain circumstances; (6) expenses 
incurred by foreign governments in representing United States interest in countries 
where United States representation has been withdrawn (China, Bulgaria, 
Albania) ; and numerous other purposes requiring emergency or confidential action. 


Increase or 
= | 1955 decrease 
Language training: 

nn 5 9 +4 

War College: 
1 
Amount 
Amount 
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Contributions to international organizations 


Amount 
Current: year. appropriating... ccc $29, 614, 787 
Deduct items being shifted in 1955 to proposed new appropriation for 
International Fisheries Commissions (Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries Commission, $3,690; International Whaling Commission, 
Deduct item being shifted in 1955 to Public Health Service (Gorgas 
Deduct estimated unobligated balance for current year_._________ — 18, 037 
Current year funds comparable to 1955 request (base) ______ 29, 449, 640 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955_................_-__-_--- 28, 321, 010 


Decrease in 1955 request below comparable funds for current 


This appropriation is for payment of the United States share of the expenses of 
the United Nations and specialized agencies, other international organizations; 
and inter-American organizations, all of which are pursuant to treaties, conven- 
tions, or specific acts of Congress. 

The net decrease of $1,128,630 results from gross decreases of $1,768,930 
(U. N., $1,759,750; WHO, $5,733; ITU, $2,000; International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, $337; and International Hydrographic Bureau, $1,110) offset by 
increases of $640,300 (UNESCO, $307,600; ICAO, $98,677; FAO, $96,435; ILO, 
$106,178; Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, $2,801; Caribbean 
Commission, $170; International Wheat Council, $27,650; and South Pacific 
Commission, $789). 

Missions to international organizations 


Positions Amount 
Current year ---| 165 | $1, 100, 000 
Deduct item being shifted in 1955 to proposed new appropriation for Inter- | 
national Fisheries Commissions (travel for United States Commissioners | 
on Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission) } —1,000 


Current year funds comparable to 1955 request (base)... -| 1, 099, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1965_.................-----.---..---------.- | 139 | 1, 073, 000 


‘Decrease in 1955 request below comparable funds for current year__.-- .| —26 | — 26, 000 


The following is a résumé of the organizations for which funds are provided by 
this appropriation and a comparison of the positions and funds available for 
1954 and requested for 1955 for each: 


1954 to 1955 increase 
(+) or decrease (—) 


Positions} Funds Positions | Estimates Positions | Amount 


United States representation to UN. 132 $800, 000 115 $820, 000 —17 | +$20, 000 
United States mission to international 

organizations in Geneva-_--.___...-.- 17 127, 000 15 125, 000 —2 —2, 000 
Office of United States Conselor on 

UNESCO Affairs in Paris. 3 —3 | —28, 500 
United States representative to ICAO, 

89, 000 6 80, 000 —2 —9, 000 
Bureau of the Interparliamentary 


National Commission of Pan Amer- 

ican Railway Congress (printing) 
United States representation to the 
Inter-American Juridical Commit- 


Council of the 


AS, Washington. 


= 
500 pars 500 
} 
tee, Rio de Janeiro 1 2, 500 = ninphnntil -1 | —2, 500 
United States representation to the | | 
4 38, 000 3 | 34, 000 | —4,000 
165 | 1, 099, 000 | 139 | 1,073,000 | | —26,000 
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The net increases of $20,000 for the United States representative to the United 
Nations is the result of a decrease of $71,403, the annual rate of the 17 positions 
dropped offset by increases resulting from an estimated reduction of $70,303 in 
savings through lapses in 1955 below 1954 and by increases of $7,500 in miscel- 
laneous personal services and $13,600 in nonpersonal service items. 

No funds are being requested in 1955 for the United States counselor on 
UNESCO affairs resident in Paris and for the United States representative to the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee at Rio de Janeiro. he cost of these 
activities will be absorbed in 1955 by the American Embassies at Paris and Rio de 
Janeiro, respectively. The activities of the latter-mentioned group were merged 
with the Embassy staff at Rio de Janeiro at the beginning of the current fiscal 
year and the $2,500 utilized from the appropriation for this year were liquidation 
costs. 

The decreases in the other organizations are due to personnel reductions and 
necessary retrenchment. 

International contingencies 
Amount 
Current year appropriation 
Add funds heretofore provided under: 
“American sections, international commissions” and hereafter to 

be provided in the appropriation for expenses of participation in 

international meetings conerning fisheries matters. (This is 

consistent with the method of financing international meetings 

for other international organizations and places control of funds 

in international contingencies) 


Current year funds comparable to 1955 request (base) 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 


Decrease in 1955 request below comparable funds for current 


This appropriation provides for expenses of United States participation in 
international activities for which specific appropriations have not been provided. 
It is used to finance (1) participation in international conferences; (2) United 
States missions on special assignment; and (3) participation in temporary inter- 
national organizations. 

The decrease of $6,000 results from total decreases of $12,000 ($11,000 in 
United States mission on special assignment and $1,000 in participation in 
temporary organizations), offset by an increase of $6,000 in participation in 
international conferences. 

No provision is made in the 1955 estimates for the Trieste Five Power Con- 
ference, and the Korea Political Conference, or the conferences on atomic energy, 
should they develop. Requirements for these are estimated at not less than 
$500,000. Supplemental estimates may be required for these purposes. 


* * * * * * 


American sections, international commissions 


Positions 


Current year appropriation 

Deduct items being shifted in 1955 to proposed new appropriaticn for 
International Fisheries Commissions (International Pacific Halibut 
Commission, $48,000; International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis- 
and Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, 

107 ,000 

Deduct funds being shifted in 1955 to appropriation for international 
contingencies for expenses of participation international meetings 
on fisheries matters 


Current year funds comparable to 1955 request (base)... .._._..-- 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 


Increase in 1955 request over comparable funds for current year-... 


Ly 

* 
Amount 

31 $543, 889 

—6, 000 

| 

248, 000 

+111 
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The following is a résumé of the Commissions for which funds are provided by 
this appropriation and a comparison of the positions and funds available for 1954 
and requested for 1955 for each: 


| Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
1954-55 


Posi- Posi- 
tions tions 


International Boundary Commission, United States, 
p Alaska and $68, 000 
International Joint Commission, United States and 
Canada: 
United States section 44, 889 
Allocations to other departments for special and 
technical investigations: 

HEW (sanitation surveys) 4 | 26,000 

HEW (air pollution) 3 | 23,000 3 | 23,000 |. 
86, 000 14 | 86, 000 |--- 


247, 889 31 [248,000 


International Fisheries Commissions 


4,110 
1, 000 


Current year funds comparable to 1955 request (base)______._.__ 295, 110 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 325, 000 


Increase in 1955 request over comparable funds for current year. +29, 890 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide funds for the several commis- 
sions which conduct studies with the objective of determining regulatory measures 
necessary to the preservation and expansion of fishery stocks. 

The following is a résumé of the Commissions for which funds are provided by 
this appropriation and a comparison of the funds available for 1954 and requested 
for 1955 for each: 


Increase (+), 
decrease, (—), 
1954-55 


International Pacific Halibut Commission $48, 000 $53, 000 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission... 135, 000 139, 500 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 107, 000 127, 195 
International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisher- 

4, 690 4, 885 


420 420 


International Pacific Halibut Commission—The United States and Canada 
share equally the expenses of this Commission. The total budget for 1954 is 
$96,000 and for 1955 $106,000, the United States share being one-half of each. 
The increase of $10,000 in 1955 in the total budget (United States share $5,000) 
is required to administer a new regulation under the 1953 revision of the Halibut 
Convention which is expected to produce an increased yield. 

International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—The United States shares 
equally the expenses of this Commission. The budget for 1954 is $270,000 and 
for 1955, $279,000, the United States share being one-half of each. The increase 
of $9,000 in 1955 in the total budget (United States share $4,500) is to accelerate 
the program having to do with the protection of sockeye salmon from damage or 
destruction by projected multiple-water-use projects in British Columbia. 


tions 
| 
| 
-| +111 
Amount 
New appropriation proposed in 1955 for expenses of International 
Fisheries Commissions for which funds are provided in the current 
; year under the following appropriations: 
Salaries and Expenses, American Sections__.________..---___---- $290, 000 
Contributions to International Organizations... | 
Missions to International Organizations. 
| 
+$5, 000 
+4, 500 
+20, 195 
+195 
Interr 
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Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission.—Under the terms of the convention 
the costs of this Commission’s program are divided in proportion to utilization 
of the tuna catch, and the United States share has been 99.8 percent of the total 
cost. With the entrance of Panama, the Commission has adopted the policy 
that the other two participating nations (Costa Rica and Saat and any other 
nation which adhere in the future shall pay a minimum contribution of $500 each. 
Based upon these considerations, it is anticipated that the Commission’s hudget 
for the fiscal year 1955 will be $128,195, of which $127,195 represents the United 
States portion. The increase of $20,195 is due to the beginning of essential 
research on bait species found off the coast of Panama. 

Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission.—At its third meeting in July 1953, 
the Commission considered a budget of $35,000 for 1955, an increase of $1,870 
over the budget of $33,130 for 1954. The increase is for certain expenses which 
have been deferred in connection with furnishing the newly established quarters. 
Final action of adopting this budget will not be taken until the spring of 1954. 
The tentative budget has, therefore, been used as the bases for the United States 
contribution for the fiscal year 1955. The United States contribution is 11.3 
percent based on maintaining membership on 3 of 26 panels held by 10 member 
States. This brings the United States contribution for 1955 to $3,885 as com- 
pared with $3,690 for 1954. In addition $1,000 is estimated tor each year for 
travel of United States Commissioners for meeting together or with representa- 
tives of the fisheries industry. 

International Whaling Commission.—The United States contribution is based 
on a total budget for the Commission of $3,300. The United States share is 
one-seventeenth. 

International educational exchange activities 


Positions Amount 


$14, 965, 000 
15, 000, 000 


+35, 000 


This appropriation provides funds for the cost of: (1) Exchanging key persons 
between the United States and foreign countries to promote mutual understanding 
and good will; (2) maintaining in the Department the necessary organizational 
unit to carry on the domestic program; and (3) maintaining a secretariat for the 
United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange. 

The net increase of $35,000 for 1955 is comprised of increases of $29,728 in the 
domestic program expenses, $242 in administrative support costs, and $8,496 
for the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange (total 
$38,466), offset by a net decrease of $3,466 in the country program costs. The net 
decrease of $3,466 in the country program costs results from overall shifts in the 
various areas, namely, increases of $61,385 for the American Republics; $35,035 
for Europe; and $185,086 in the Far East; and a decrease of $284,972 in the Near 
East and Africa. The estimates in 1955 for the country programs propose a 
reduction of $333,501 in the use of foreign currencies ($7,893,667 in 1954 to 
$7,560,166 in 1955) and an increase of $368,501 in dollar requirements ($7,071,333 
in 1954 to $7,439,834 in 1955). 

The increases and decreases for the various areas are for the following general 
purposes: 


Europe 


Near East 
and Africa 


American 
Republics 


1. Costs of grants +$43, 847 
. Aid to American-sponsored schools. +6, 750 
. Contractual costs (work done by private 

agencies or other Government depart- 


5. Administrative expenses for Gpatetng costs 
of binational foundations and commissions 
established pursuant to Fulbright Act. +709 


+35, 035 


Current year funds (comparative transfer from international information and 
Amount requested for fiscal year 191 
Increase in 1955 request over comparable funds for the current year... _- -3 | 
ments 4-2, 937 +2, 941 +21, 444 —11, 898 
4. Reimbursement to USIA for services over- | 
+29, 802 —9, O84 
— 16, 990 —31, 922 
(008.1 | +61, 385 +185, 086 —284, 972 
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The number of grants for each area in 1955 are increased or decreased as follows: 

American Republics, 8 additional (4 each way). 

Europe, 8 less (4 each way). 

Far East, 45 less (47 less to United States and 2 more from United States). 

Near East and Africa, 99 less (77 to United States and 22 from United States). 

In the domestic services the net reduction of three positions is summarized as 
follows: 


Administrative and management staff 

Specialists Division 

Professional Activities Division 

Special Services Division 

Secretariat for United States Advisory Commission 


The increase of $29,728 in funds for the domestic service is primarily to provide 
$8,934 for the personal services and $20,050 for program assistance centers, 
The dollar increase for personal services, notwithstanding a reduction of four posi- 
tioas, results from an adjustment in lapses. The increase for program assistance 
centers is required because Foreign Service officers who were detailed during 1953 
and a portion of 1954 to three regional offices of the Institute of International 
Education to assist in programing for leaders in the Chicago, Denver, and Los 
Angeles areas can no longer be made available. The cost of the service is ap- 
proximately $13,000 at each regional office, bringing total costs to $39,000, which 
is $20,050 higher than 1954 costs. 
+« The increase of $8,496 for the United States Advisory Commission provides 
$4,126 for 1 additional employee and $4,370 for travel. 


International Claims Commission 


Positions Amount 


Current year appropriation $220, 000 
Deduct estimated unobligated balance ee —17, 207 


Estimated requirements for current year 202, 793 
Amount requested for 1955 (for completion of Work during first 6 months). _- 144, 950 


Decrease in 1955 request below estimated requirements for current year. 57, 843 


This Commission was created by the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949 to receive and determine claims of the United States and of its nationals 
against foreign governments arising out of the nationalization or other taking of 

roperty of such claimants by the agreement of the Government of the United 
Btates to accept from such governments a sum in en bloc settlement thereof. Two 
such agreements have been made to date: (1) Yugoslav Claims Agreement of 
1948 under which $17 million was paid; and (2) Claims Convention of 1950 with 
Panama under which the payment is $403,156. The act provides that 5 percent 
is to be deducted from these awards for financing the Commission’s operations. 
This would provide a limit of $870,000 for expenses of the Commission. The 
Commission had expended $505,050 to June 30, 1953, and an appropriation of 
$220,000 has been made for the current fiscal year, leaving a balance of $144,950 
within the limit of $870,000, The estimate for 1955 is for this balance of $144,950. 
It is anticipated that by December 31, 1954, the work of the Commission on all 
claims now before it will be completed. Therefore, the estimate for 1955 covers 
only the first 6 months of the fiscal year. ; 
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Acquisition of buildings abroad 


Current year appropriation 


Available in current fiscal year from Government in occupied areas 
Unobligated balance of prior year appropriations 
Anticipated reimbursements available in current year from sale of property -- 


Total available in current year 
Estimated unobligated balance of current year funds to be available in 1955__ 


Estimated requirements for current year 


Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1955: 
Unobligated balance of current year to be available for 1955 


Construction projects 


current year 


Total current-year availability 


Estimated obligation for current year 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 


eliminated in 1955 (Falcon Dam) 


Prior-year balance available under construction. -.-.------------ 


Balance of prior-year appropriations to be carried forward to sub- 


Decrease in 1955 estimate below estimated obligation for 


This program is for accuisition and construction of office buildings and living 
quarters abroad for the United States Government. 
Service Buildings Commission was established, Congress has authorized appropria- 
tions of $231,625,000 ($31,625,000 cash and $200 million foreign credits). Through 
the end of the Ist session of the 83d Congress, funds appropriated under these 
authorizations totaled $136,206,000 ($17,264,000 cash and $118,942,000 foreign 
credits including the $3,992,000 under GOA), leaving unappropriated authoriza- 
tions at $95,419,000 ($14,361,000 cash and $81,058,000 foreign credits). 
estimate of $2,800,000 ($432,000 cash and $2,368,000 foreign credits) if appro- 
priated will leave unappropriated authorizations at $92,619,000 ($13,929,000 cash 
and $78,690,000 foreign credits) for subsequent requirements. 


Since 1926, when the Foreign 


International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico 


Amount 
$8, 
+2, 


10, 
—6, 


— 2, 026, 264 


— 169, 387 
The International Boundary and Water Commission was established under 
treaty of March 1, 1899, to resolve boundary problems requiring joint action by 
the two Governments. 
The comparable current year funds and the 1955 estimates distributed to the 
three appropriations involved, are as follows: 


The 


000, 000 
889, 447 
889, 447 
663, 796 


Operation and 
main 


tenance 


Estimated obligations for 


Salaries and 

expenses Construction 

Posi- Posi- Posi- 
tion Amount tion Amount tion 


Amount 


91 
86 


$500, 000 
480, 000 


280 
269 


$900, 000 
1, 050, 000 


Increase or decrease 
in 1955 estimate 
compared with esti- 
mated obligations 
for current year... 


+150, 000 


—169, 387 


= 
| Positions Amount 
$3, 992° 000 
10, 875, 238 
| 427, 966 
—2, 760, 000 
50 | 12, 535, 204 
4 
Additional funds requested for 1955 2, 800, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements available in 1955 from sale of property.-.-....|..--.-....---- 500, 000 q 
Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1955_..........--..--.-....--.-- 59 | 6, 060, 000 
Total 
| | Amount 
current year. ............. 157 | $799, 387 528 |$2, 199, 387 
Estimate for 1955_.........- | | | 21 500, 000 || || 376 | 2, 030, 000 
152 |) 
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The reduction of $20,000 for salaries and expenses is for administration and 
engineering. 
he 1955 estimate for construction is for the Upper Rio Grande Dam. 
The 1955 funds for operation and maintenance are comprised of: 


El Paso projects $390, 000 
Lower Rio Grande flood control 245, 000 
Falcon Dam and powerplant 254, 000 
Rio Grande gaging station 5 
Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation 


The net increase of $150,000 for operation and maintenance is to provide an 
increase of $200,000 for Falcon Dam and powerplant, offset by a reduction of 
$50,000 for the lower Rio Grande flood control. 


Rio Grande emergency flood protection 
Amount 
Current-year appropriation 
Prior-year balance available for current year $140, 014 
Estimated requirements for current year 90, 014 
Balance available in 1955 from prior years appropriations 50, 000 
Additional requested for 1955 50, 000 


Total to be available for 1955 2 100, 000 


This appropriation provides funds for use in flood emergencies endangering 
structures under the jurisdiction of the United States section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico. It is estimated 
that not less than $100,000 should be available for this purpose. 


APPENDIX A 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Nonrecurring items 
Domestic: 
Terminal leave due to RIF’s in 1954 $244, 500 
Terminal leave due to normal separations: 
Estimated for 1954 
Estimated for 1955 

— 129, 000 
659, 594 
390, 480 
Adjustment for day in excess —125 

Lapse adjustment and day in excess on training program (see 
last item on blue sheet) — 2, 745 
E area, other contractual services, p. 43 of justification 6, 500 
P area, other contractual services, p. 272 of justification 8, 500 
SCA, overtime and holiday pay, p. 302 of justification ______- 5, 000 

Assistant Secretary for Administration, W. a. e. employment, 
pS 375 of justification 10, 000 

OOF, all decreases listed on p. 407, except travel, offset by in- 
crease of $16,000 for postage________._._.___. 2 5, 900 


Total, domestic, nonrecurring 1, 258, 131 


Foreign Service: 
erminal leave ‘i 667, 634 
Differentials of terminated personnel. 11, 045 
Salary costs of terminated personnel 612, 336 
Home leave and transfer travel - 1, 503, 945 


| 
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Nonrecurring items—Continued 


Foreign Service—Continued 
Allowances of terminated personnel________..____.___-_-_-- $134, 740 
Operating expenses 


er: 
Reduction in courier service, 3 nonrecurring positions and 


Weight limitations on air pouch resulted in savings of 
$89,800 but this is offset by increase of $80,000 for sur- 


Increase for home leave and appointment travel in 1955 

offset against nonrecurring item above______.-.__---- —1, 216, 500 

Total Foreign Service, nonrecurring_-_--__--_------- 1, 793, 753 


Grand total, nonrecurring - - 3, 051, 884 
NOTES RELATED TO ITEMS IN APPENDIX A 


in domestic were considered on decreases rather than non- 
recurring. appendix B 

EUR trenton ervice) —Local employees for EUR show a nonrecurring number 
of 33, with annual salary rates of $61,842, and although this offsets in part the 
increase required for increased local wage scales, a further increase of $80,450 
is required. An increase of $290 for pay in excess is also shown, making gross 
increases of $80,740. This increase is absorbed by the following decreases: 


Portion of lapse reduction considered decrease rather than nonrecurring 


Decreases to absorb increases stated above_..............--._- 

The balance of the reductions (p. 121 of justification) are the nonrecurring items, 
APPENDIX B 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Decreases in domestic travel 


Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 1, 500 
Bureau ot Inter-American Affairs___........-_-.---.-.--.----------- 1, 200 


Bureau of Far 


Office of Budget and Reports 
(See Domestic, nonrecurring, for other decreases and increases.) 


Increase in travel for SCA other than training program 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Cievencer. I note here an item of $15 million for international 
educational exchange activities. That is the fund that was last year 


Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs___......_..._. 2, 210 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs._..............-..---.....--.---.. 500 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs.........................-_-... 6, 630 
Assistant Secretary for Administration — 875 
26, 515 
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included in the appropriations for international information and 
educational activities? 
Mr. Wiper. Yes. 
| Mr. Crevencer. Where did they get $14,965,000 last year? 
™ Mr. Wixper. That was a part of the overall appropriation for 1954. 
It*was a matter of internal programing or dividing the $75 million 
appropriation. 
th Mr. CLevencer. We had a certain sum that was earmarked for 
separation pay and for moving the activities of that information 
program to Washington. What happened to those funds? 
. Mr. Wiizer. I am afraid I would not be competent to answer that 
since responsibility for the information programs was transferred out 
of the State Department under Reorganization Plan No. 8. 
} Mr. Cievencer. I do not remember appropriating $15 million to 
that program. 

Mr. Wiper. For the exchange program? 

Mr. CLevenGeER. That would have left about $60 million for the 
other programs? 

Mr. Wiuser. Yes; that was the result. 

Mr. CLevencer. Less such sums as we earmarked for moving and 
separation pay? 

Mr. Wiser. I believe $5 million was for terminal pay and moving. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Are there any questions of this general statement? 
I guess that completes that. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


— transferred, pursuant to Public Law 195, 83d Cong., 
m— 
“Educational aid for China and Korea, 


Balance reappropriated and transferred, pursuant to Public 
Law 195, 83d Cong., from— 
“Representation allowances, 
“Contributions to international organizations, State’’.___- 
“Missions to international organizations, State’’. ......... 
“International contingencies, State’... 
“Salaries and expenses, International Boundary and 
Water United States and Mexico, State’’-- 
“American sections, international commissions, State”... 
mene information and educational activities, 
“Government in occupied areas, State’’.....__...........- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-...............-.------- 


Total available for obligation - -...............-..-.---.- 110, 633, 249 96, 936, 500 94, 896, 300 
109, 889, 341 96, 936, 500 94, 896, 300 
Comparative transfer from “International information and 
educational activities, State’’. 765, 946 
= parative transfer to “Government in occupied areas, 


Total obligations. --............- 107, 760, 768 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are derived from payments for cab ms and tele- 
phone service involved in procurring information for ccrporations, firms, and individuals (5 U. 8. C. 169), 
and sales from personal property. 

43118—54——_5 


| $75, 962,750 | $50, 000, 000 $63, 700, 600 
“International information and educational activities, | 
State” 006, S63 ....5......... 
244, 990 430, 000 430, 000 
34, 425, 509 30, 906, 500 30, 766, 300 
| 
| 500 | 94, 896, 300 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 
. Executive direction and policy formulation 


5. Central program services...........-.......- 
6. Administrative and staff activities 


Total direct obligations. 


2: Conduet and consular relations with foreign 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1, Executive direction and policy formulation... __- 1, 813, 737 1, 177, 250 1, 168, 880 
2. Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign 
28, 685, 770 26, 985, 101 26, 870, 089 
3. Conduct of diplomatic relations with international organi- 
433, 402 269, 001 266, 043 
4, Domestic public information and liaison 408, 296 257, 608 268, 906 
5, Central program services....................------ 681, 294 556, 589 554, 299 
6. Administrative and staff activities. __..................__.- 2, 392, 321 1, 660, 951 1, 688, 063 
Total ees payable out of reimbursements from 
34, 414, 820 30, 906, 500 30, 766, 300 


-| $6, 562, 191 $5, 543, 775 $5, 232, 587 
-| 54,073,613 | 49, 447, 087 48, 107, 194 


1, 266, 748 
1, 480, 348 1, 213, 100 1, 202, 563 
2, 223, 155 2, 321, 214 2, 186, 336 
7, 436, 035 6, 583, 076 6, 212, 039 


-| 73, 345, 948 66, 375, 000 64, 130, 000 


97, 281, 500 


Obligations by objeets 


Object classification 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average er 


(22 U. 8. C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service officer: 
Foreign Service reserve officer: 
Average salary 
Foreign Service staff officer: 
EDS 
positions: 
ted States and possessions: Average salary._..__.__- 
Foreign countries (local rates): Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- 
Payment above basic rates... ________- 
Other payments for personal services 


Latsehwestewidcdunapetys 17, 590 16, 387 14, 322 
100 70 


$5, 231 $5, 363 $5, 431 


grade 
Grades established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 


GS8-7.5 GS-7.7 GS-7.7 
$2, 874 $2, 947 $2, 958 
CPC-3.5 CPC-3.5 CPC-3.5 
$7, 823 $8, 040 $8, 072 
FSO-.0 FSO-4.0 FSO-4.0 
$10, 030 $10, 283 $40,223 
FSR-2.8 FSR-2.8 F 2.8 
$4, 706 $4,752 

Fss-10.1 FSS-10.1 FSS-10.0 
$3, 663 $3, 716 $3, 752 

1, 290 1,380 1, 445 


, 382 , 214 

220, 010 221, 736 

8, 657, 675 8, 494, 029 

000 15, 000 


Total personal service obligations. 


3. Conduct of diplomatic relations with international organi- 
4. Domestic public information and liaison____.........____- 
1 
= 
| 94, 896, 300 
| 
| 4, We , | 
| 
| 
68, 224, 755 60, 671, 561 58, 542. 776 
36: 
| 248 
9, 702 
16 
78, 554, 648 | 69, 839, 628 | 67, 538, 755 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations | 
Personal services $57, 221,750 | $51,094, 961 
Travel = 5, 068, 564 5, 238, 078 
Transportation of things. - 2, 610, 965 2, 565, 924 
Communication services -_-_....-.-- 1, 865, 731 1, 758, 215 
Rents and utility services_....._...- 1, 336, 801 1, 280, 980 
Printiag ema 713, 581 556, 617 
Other contractual services. -__-.-..-_- ; 1, 821, O84 1, 624, 039 
Services performed by other agencies... __.___._-.._-- | 3, 557 190, 376 
Supplies and materials | , 452, 1, 343, 667 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ 
Refunds, aw ards, and indemnities__ 
‘Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | 

Personal services L 18, 744, 667 
Travel _- 53, 2, 411, 886 
Transportation of 093, 29 2, 037, 352 
Communication services. , 629, 897 | 1, 495, 327 
Rents and utility , 902, 05: 1, 813, 281 
Printing and reproduction & ; } 32, 466 | 106, 369 
Other comtractual services | 1, 300, 677 

Serviees performed by other 9, 56 163, 244 
Supplies and materials oe: BRL 5, 950 | 1, 980, 024 
Equipment 7, 473 822, 768 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions _ 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments. 29, 659 


= 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts | 34, 414, 820 | 30,906,500 | 30, 766, 300 


- | 107, 760, 768 | | 97, 281, 500 | "94,896, 300 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year ‘ $15, 616, 558 $11, 013, 060 | $9, 500, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year____-.....--....----.--- 109, 889,341 | 96, 936, 500 94, 896, 300 


125, 505, ‘309 949, “560 | 104, 396, 300 
Deduct: 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years 84, 104 VS): ae 
Reimbursements 34, 670, 499 31, 336, 500 31, 196, 300 
O} ligated balance carricd to certified claims account 196, 690 413, 060 300, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 11, 013, 060 9, 500, 000 9, 100, 000 


Total expenditures. 79, 541, 546 66, 700, 000 63, 800, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 65, 235, 195 56, 800, 000 55, 200, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 14, 306, 351 9, 900, 000 8, 600, 000 


Mr. CLeveNGER. Now we come to the matter of “Salaries and 
expenses” on page 2 of the committee print and page 6 of the justifica- 
tions. The request is for $63,700,000. Pages 6, 7, and 8 of the 
justifications will be included in ‘the record, and also I think we might 
include pages 11 to 16 for the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


\ 
| 
ol $48, 934, 288 
02 5, 097, 506 
03 2, 446, 103 
04 1, 799, 231 
05 } 1, 245, 405 
06 599, 060 
o7 | 706, 412 
188, 376 
08 1, 328, 977 
09 672, 533 
ll 21, 805 
13 4,071 
15 | 86, 233 
| 73,345, 948 66, 375, 000 | 64, 130, 000 
| 18, 604, 467 
2, 411, 886 
2, 087, 352 
1, 495, 327 
1, $13, 281 
| 106, 369 
1, 300, 677 
| 163, 244 
1, 980, 025 
822, 768 : 
8, 350 
1,632 
20, 922 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


ces available pursuant to Public Law 195: a 
“Salaries and expenses 
“Representation allowances” 
“Government in occupied areas” 
“Contributions to international organizations 
“Missions to international organizations” 
“International contingencies” 


and expenses, International Boundary and Water Commission 
nited States and Mexico 


Adjusted appropriation, 1954 
Deduct nonrecurring costs of reduction in force and other economies 


Base for 1955 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


. Office of the Secretary and staff $1, 166, 790 
. Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congres- 


1 
2 

140, 250 
3. Office of the Legal Adviser 591, 615 
4. = x, Assistant Secretary for Economic 
5. 
6. 


1, 495, 377 
1, 915, 300 


650, 315 

6, 921, 533 

1, 115, O11 1, 113, 336 

F 14, 280, 636 | 14, 280, 636 
(c) Far Affairs: 

1. Domestic 743, 000 741, 340 

2. Foreign Service 4, 817,498 | 4,817, 498 

@) South Asian, and African 


824, 525 822, 315 

oreign 6, 575, 187 | 6, 575, 187 
7. Bureau of United Nations Affairs 989, 115 5 
8. Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 995 | 1,448,865 
9. Bureau Ne Security, Consular Affairs, and Per- 


(a) 
(0) Foreign ‘Servi 
10. Assistant Secretary for 
(a) Domestic 
(6) Foreign Service -- 
ll. Office of | and Reports 
12. Office of Fin: 3 
13. Office of Operating Facilities: 


Foreign Service 
14, Deduct net lapse adjustment 


Api 
1953 
“American sections, international commissions”. 6, 540 
“International information and educational activities’’: 
12, 015, 075 
“Sal I. 
“Educational aid for China and Korea” 1,900,000 
Comparative transfer from ‘International information and educational activities, State’...... | 345,000 
juirements 
Difference 
(+) or (—) 
1954 1955 
—$3, 000 
500 
—1, 500 
—1, 165 
(a) Inter-American Affairs | 
—1, 200 
—1, 675 
—1, 660 
—2, 210 
+40, 870 
-.-------| 5,172,733 | 5,325, 856 +153, 123 
---------| 6,623,046 | 7, 258, 567 +635, 521 
esse 797, 382 795, 507 —1,875 
254, 200 254, 200 |......---... 
saidiatsianaiel 291, 385 291, 185 —200 
naeonsinteal 533, 461 533, 161 —300 
4,362,137 | 4,359, 037 —3, 100 
—487,840 | —490, 585 —2, 745 
Total requirements. -..........-..----.-------} 62,893, 116 | 63,700, 000 +806, 884 
Total estimate of appropriation, 700, 000 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY AND STarr—DomestiIc 


WITNESS 


EDWARD T. WAILES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. CLevenGcer. The first item under “Salaries and expenses” is 
the Office of the Secretary and staff—domestic, on pages 21 and 22 
of the justifications, which shows a decrease of $3,000. 

Mr. Wiuper. Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Wailes will testify on that. 


REORGANIZATION OF OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


Mr. Wares. In the Office of the Secretary we are not asking for 
any increase in personnel. Our request for fiscal year 1955 represents 
a reduction of 43 positions from fiscal year 1953. We have completely 
reorganized the office during the last 6 months, speeded up the work 
and have been able to do it with less people. For example, we have 
some employees reporting at 4:30 in the morning, so that by 9 o’clock 
in the morning a worldwide summary is available to the top officers 
before their staff meeting at 9:15 with the Secretary. 

I think those are the major changes. I would like to point out that 
the immediate office of the Secretary has only seven positions. 
Mr. CLevencer. Any questions? 


Orrice OF AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
WITNESS 


THRUSTON B. MORTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRES- 
SIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. CLevencerR. We come next to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations, page 30 of the justifications. 
The request is for the same amount as for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Morton. Our request is for $136,850 for salaries and expenses 
for 19 people. We are operating with 19 people during the current 
fiscal year. The request for the coming fiscal year is the same in 
both personnel and funds. 

The question may be raised as to in-grade promotions. We will be 
able to take care of those. We have lower salaried people, and when 
Congress is not in session we do not have to hire a person the day a 
vacancy occurs; we can wait a month or so and save money that way. 


WORKLOAD 


During the past session of Congress, the first session of this Con- 
gress, we initiated 34 legislative proposals to the Congress, including 
18 treaties; we analyzed about 1,100 bills in which the Department 
had interest, and referred those to the proper office in the Department 
and kept it informed on the progress of the bills. Some never got to 
the stage of committee hearings, but some did. We made arrange- 
ments for various hearings before the Congress with all committees 
except the Appropriations Committee, which is handled by the gentle- 
man on my left. And we handled, up to August 15, some 4,000 letters 
with the Hill. The total for the year is a little over 6,000 and about 
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12,000 telephone calls in connection with Hill business. Some of 
these we initiated. The workload was rather heavy while Congress 
was in session and we anticipate a similar heavy worlkoad this time. 
We feel if the Congress grants our request we will be able to do an 
adequate job. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Any questions? 

Mr. Rooney. How does the number of employees you propose in 
1955 compare with the number 2 years ago in this office? 

Mr. Morton. There were 21 then, I believe, Congressman Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. And you want how many? 

Mr. Morron. Nineteen. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the number you had last year? 

Mr. Morton. The number we have this present fiscal year. 

Mr. Couperr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I want to state it is a pleasure to 
have our former colleague come back to visit us. We see him quite 
often in our dealings with the State Department. We always re- 

arded him highly and feel he is doing a splendid job as Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations, and he has rendered our offices 
outstanding service. 

Mr. Morton. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 


OFFIceE OF THE LEGAL ADVISER 


WITNESS 
HERMAN PHLEGER, LEGAL ADVISER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. CLevencer. Now we come to the Office of the Legal Adviser, 
page 35 of the justifications. 

r. Putecer. The request is for 83 employees at the annual rate of 
$568,915, which is the same as for fiscal year 1954. There are three 
less employees than there were a year ago, and the miscellaneous ex- 
penses are the same as this year. We have estimated that we will 
employ one consultant, $800; temporary employment, overtime and 
holiday pay are budgeted at $19,350. ‘Travel and taxes and assess- 
ments are budged at $3,350. The travel item shows an estimated 
reduction of $1,500. 

WORKLOAD 


I might say that the load in the Legal Adviser’s office is certainly 
not decreasing and it is infinite in its variety. We do just about 
everything. All the employees in the Legal Adviser’s office are physi- 
cally in Weskinutan. e have no office elsewhere. That is one 
reason for the travel appropriation. When we go to consult with the 
United Nations officials we must travel to New York. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Any questions? 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTION IN BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. I note that this office has not been affected to any 
extent by the so-called economy drive, for the reason that in 1953 
fiscal year there were 86 employees and the appropriation was $577,480 
and in the current fiscal year there are 83 employees, with an appro- 
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priation of $568,915, which is the exact number of employees and the 
same amount requested for the coming fiscal year. I wonder how it is 
that it is not possible to exercise some economy with regard to the 
Office of the Legal Adviser? 

Mr. Puurcer. I must say I have done more Saturday and night 
work since I have been in Washington this last year than I ever did 
before. I never worked so hard in my life, and I do not know any 
office where they work harder. We have great responsibility and, as 
is the case with most lawyers, the better the work you do the more 
they load on you, and we have all we can do. While there have been 
great moves for economy in the Department, they have been fair and 
nice enough to recognize that we cannot handle the load of work we 
have with less people. 

Mr. Roonry. I was prompted to ask the question because of the 
statement of Under Secretary Lourie to the effect that the employment 
of the Department has been cut to such a great extent. ou have 
20 consular offices you claim are closed? 

Mr. Lovuriz. Twenty posts. 

Mr. Rooney. So that I cannot imagine why it is that the amount of 
this appropriation has not been diminished. 

Mr. Puiecer. Maybe some of this reduction has caused more work 
for us in accomplishing it. There are some support programs, such 
as Germany and Austria, that we have supervision of that are not in 
our branch, and those have been considerably reduced. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 

Mr. Cievencer. That will be all for today, gentlemen. 


Turspay, JANUARY 26, 1954. 


Orrice or AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR Economic AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS 

THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

CHARLES H. MACE, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. CLtevencer. We will take up at this time the Economic 
Offices in the Department of State. Mr. Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, will present this item. 

I believe this is your first visit here. Perhaps a little biographical 
material for the record would be in order. 

Mr. Waven. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here 
which I will leave with the committee. 

Mr. CievenGcer. You may offer that for the record and discuss 
it informally if you want to. 

Mr. Waveu. Would you like to have me follow this along, and let 
you interrupt me at any time to ask questions? 

Mr. CLevencer. Just as you like. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Mr. Waveu. As you say, this is my first experience before the com- 
mittee. My appointment dates from the 5th of June of last year. 

I come from the Middle West, a rather conservative portion of the 
country, from Nebraska. I was bora and raised there. 

I came out of 40 years in business with one company, The First 
Trust Co. of Lincoln, Nebr. 

Trust companies in Nebraska do not do commercial banking busi- 
ness as such. We do trust business, mortgage banking, investment 
banking, property management and items of that kind. 

As to my own experience in this particular assignment, I was for 4 
years a member of the policy committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and I have served also on the economic committee 
of the American Bankers Association, where I also served as president 
of the trust division and a member of their executive council for several 
years. My presidency of the trust division of the American Bankers 
Association was in the year 1938. 

Now, when I came in to Washington at the request of the Deputy 
Secretary, General Smith, after talking to General Smith and Under- 
secretary Don Lourie and Secretary Dulles I assured all three men that 
I was not an economist and that I did not have the technical infor- 
mation, and they assured me that I had a fine staff of good technical 
men and they were not looking for a technician. 

At that time the staff numbered 294, whereas today we have 213, 
a reduction of 81, or 27 percent. 

Now I should like to very briefly go over the assignment that I have 
in the State Department; but first, Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 


if that is sufficient with reference to my own personal background, and 
if there are any questions any of you would like to ask with reference 
to my own personal background. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. I think that is adequate. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Waveu. The work of the economic area is divided into four 
major functions. 

(1) To advise the Secretary, the Under Secretary and the other 
Assistant Secretaries on foreign economic matters. 

(2) To bring together the views of the interested regional areas of 
the Department into a unified Department position on economic 
matters. 

(3) To represent the Department in economic discussions with other 
agencies within our Government. 

(4) To represent the United States Government in intergovern- 
mental economic negotiations primarily of a multilateral nature. 

These responsibilities place a requirement of highly professional 
competence on the personnel of the economic area. You can judge 
my approach to our budget probelms by having me discuss some of the 
major problems which arise in each of the respective offices under my 
direction. 

I might add that when I came in I was quite surprised at the variety 
of offices that come within the purview of the economic area. 

First, however, I would like to indicate that there is nothing sacred 
about our organization, as such, and you may be assured it is under 
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constant review. We can also assure you, to the limit of our finances 
and ability, it will be so managed to meet pressures and demands on 
the Department in the economic area. 


SURVEY OF FUNCTIONS 


Specifically, the shipping staff and voluntary foreign aid staff have 
been abolished and there has been added a unit to handle East-West 
trade. Through assistance from Under Secretary Lourie, we are 
making an objective study of all our functions, looking toward possible 
changes which we hope may result in an even more efficient organiza- 
tion. We are striving to develop a long-range personnel program for 
the betterment of the area in order to be able to cope with increasingly 
important economic matters. Please be assured also that we will do 
all we can to improve our public-relations situation. We are striving 
to improve our relations with the general public and with the Congress, 
working through the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittees for Economic Affairs. 

I should like to divert from my statement to say that the first move 
I made after coming in was to search for a man who could help us 
in what I thought was a much needed area; that is, to develop a 
better relationship with the Congress. 

In that connection we were able to convince Mr. Kalijarvi, who is 
on my right, to come down and serve as my deputy, and it is our 
purpose to work even more closely with the Congress in the future 
than we have in the past, specifically through the subcommittees of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House dealing with economic matters. 


POLICY REEXAMINATION 


Consistent with the change of administration, reexamination of all 
of our policies is occurring all along the line. Such reexamination will 
naturally result in increased workload. For example, no matter what 
the report of the Randall Commission is—this was written prior to 
the time that the Randall Commission report came out—it is obvious 
that the general policy guides emerging from this report will require 
intensive work in their application and will inevitably involve much 
consultation and negotiation with foreign governments. Our East- 
West trade policies are continually being reexamined. 

May I now review briefly the functions and some of the problems 
in each of the four offices in the economic area. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC DEFENSE AND TRADE POLICY 


The Office of Economic Defense and Trade Policy consists of a 
commercial policy staff which is concerned with problems of trade and 
tariffs. It is responsible for recommending appropriate trade policies 
and is the one upon which the major portion of the work stemming 
from the Randall Commission recommendations will fall. This office 
works with and through the Trade Agreements Committee. Let me 
point out in this connection that while this staff backstops for the 
State Department in its responsibilities with respect to the trade- 
ugreements program, it is actually the interdepartmental Trade 
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Agreements Committee, established by Executive order, that develops 
the Government’s positions on matters in this field. It is a trubute 
to this interdepartmental Committee that better than 90 percent of 
its decisions are unanimous, reflecting the consent of nine agencies. 

The Trade Agreements Committee consists of nine agencies; 
Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, FOA, Interior, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the Treasury, Labor, and State. 

The economic defense staff is concerned with security trade controls, 
East-West trade, shipping and transit controls, and cooperating with 
Governor Stassen’s FOA organization in the economic defense policy 
field. Its business practices and technology staff is concerned with 
such important matters as the antitrust policy of the United States 
Government and international restrictive business practices. 


OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AND DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


The Office of Financial and Development Policy is concerned with 
international financial and economic development matters which 
require the formulation of policy in a variety of fields including con- 
vertibility of currencies, exchange rates, trade in gold, protection and 
promotion of United States investors and investment interests abroad, 
the level of monetary reserves, and relations with the countries of 
Western Europe and the sterling area. This office is responsible for 
dealing with the Department’s interest in problems and questions 
raised in the National Advisory Council and for assuring that the 
Department’s interest in the continuance and furtherance of economic 
development throughout the world is carried out. 

The National Advisory Council, I am sure you know, is the Council 
of the five Secretaries that has charge of the supervision of the loaning 
agencies of the Government. 

The effect of the operations of the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development on our 
foreign relations is a matter of immediate concern to this Office and 
to this end close relations are maintained with both institutions. 
Additionally, the Office has a staff responsible for the guardianship of 
the lend-lease and surplus-property agreements. this staff is re- 
sponsible for the long-range management and administration essential 
to the protection of our Government’s interest in some 70 agreements 
representing a potential return to the United States of upward of 
$2 billion. 


OFFICE OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


The Office of Transport and Communications Policy covers avia- 
tion, shipping, radio, telecommunications, and inland transport fields. 
These highly technical fields require special types of competence and 
they are important economic factors in our international relations. 
In these fields basic reexamination of policies is under way and any 
new approaches may involve complicated implementation problems 
internationally. 
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OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS POLICY 


The Office of International Materials Policy is concerned with the 
foreign economic aspects of commodity problems ranging from surplus 
agricultural problems to the problems involved in the reliance of 
this country on foreign sources for strategic materials such as nickel, 
manganese, cobalt, tin, mica, industrial diamonds, ete. It is con- 
cerned, too, with the reliance of our domestic economy on export 
markets in cotton, wheat, rice, dried fruits, and tobacco. The access 
to foreign markets and sources of materials is not automatic in this 
modern world but requires constant negotiations and dealings with 
other governments at the working level in Washington and at the 
diplomatic level abroad. The responsibility for the substance of 
these negotiations rests with the Office of International Materials 
Policy. 

INCREASING WORKLOAD 


Your committee has before it the details with respect to these 
offices. If you will study those details, and keep in mind the many 
and varied responsibilities entrusted to the economic area, you will 
realize the pressure and load under which we are working with the 
reduced staff—and it is an increasing load which we do not anticipate 
will level off but will probably continue to develop. The budget 
estimates which we have presented to you are conservative estimates, 
and there is the real possibility that we may run into situations where 
it may be extremely difficult to do the job that is expected of us. 

We have in immediate prospect, as mentioned before, work on the 
Randall Commission report. The economic area is deeply concerned 
with that report. It will be our responsibility to participate in the 
examination, in the preparation of the possible legislation, and the 
negotiation with foreign governments. This work will be added to 
that already carried on by our area. 


DISPOSAL OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES ABROAD 


Another great problem which has just emerged, with which we are 
vitally concerned and which requires a substantial part of the time 
of many of our staff, is the disposal of surplus agricultural products 
abroad. At first glance that may appear to be purely a problem for 
the Department of Agriculture as far as the executive agencies are 
concerned. The fact is that it is not. The disposing of any substan- 
tial quantities of surplus agricultural products abroad carries with it 
many implications which immediately bring the Department of State 
into the picture. When we attempt to dispose of wheat or dairy 
products or any one of a number of surplus commodities, we at once 
run into complications with the marketing of similar products by 
other countries. Whether such competition is regularized by agree- 
ment or not, a host of intergovernmental problems must be taken care 
of. Your Congress, by specific direction, has stated that the Depart- 
ment should— 


take special precautions to safeguard against the substitution or displacement of 
usual marketings of the United States or free countries, * * *. 


The President directed a Committee consisting of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of State and other Cabinet officers to 
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study the surpluses problem. The Secretary of State instructed me 
to represent him on that Committee. It was the economic area that 
has provided the staff assistance for the Department of State. Your 
Committee undoubtedly is familiar with the work of this group. 
Reference to this work is made to emphasize the fact that we were 
then involved with the problem of agricultural commodities, are now 
so involved, and will continue to be involved so long as the present 
surplus exists. Your Committee on Appropriations will therefore 
appreciate our concern with adequate staffing to carry out the direc- 
tions of your Congress for this important task. 


STABILIZATION OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS THROUGH COMMODITY 
AGREEMENTS 


The last example has to do with the stabilization of economic 
conditions abroad depending upon the production and marketing 
of certain commodities and with the development of clear adminis- 
trative policies promoting such stability. The question of commodit: 
agreements is a most difficult and unsolved problem from the stand- 
point of an established policy. Both Vice President Nixon upon his 
recent return from the East, and earlier Dr. Milton Eisenhower upon 
his return from South America, have spoken freely as to the necessity 
for finding a way, if humanly possible, to stabilize the prices of rubber 
and tin. Their frank statements have not been from a selfish commer- 
cial approach, but rather from an enlightened view of our important 
international relations. No policy has as yet been established in this 
area, and so far as the Department of State is concerned it is the 
responsibility of the economic area. So, too, is the negotiation of 
wheat and sugar agreements, after an administration policy has been 
determined by the various interested agencies. 

These three examples may suffice, although others could be added, to 
show your committee why an increased workload is anticipated for 
the economic area. 

Let me assure you gentlemen that in the day-to-day operation of 
this Department, the problems are practical, immediate and real. 
There is little, if any, overlapping or duplication of services per- 
formed by others. The tasks which our people do are those required 
in the formulation and application of United States foreign policy. 

There may be some outside of the Department of State who have 
felt that the Department has been dealing with academic economic 
theory. As a practical businessman—and coming to this assignment 
without prejudice—I assure you that I have not been aware of any 
such practices in the economic area. Changes are being made within 
our budget limitations to meet the objectives of the present adminis- 
tration. 

In closing may I express my oppo for the opportunity to 
appear before this committee to tell you about the economic area of 
the Department of State. I only wish you had the time to personally 
visit the Department and to obtain your own firsthand impressions. 

Be assured, gentlemen, we will husband carefully the funds you 
make available to us and will exert every effort in our planning and 
operations to the end you may in another year give our staff your un- 
qualified approval. 


J 
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POSSIBLE DUPLICATION WITH COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Cievenecer. Is this a duplication of the work of the Commerce 
Department to a great extent? 

Mr. Wavuen. No, it isnot. We have taken up an entirely different 
area and work very closely with them on that. 

The surplus agricultural problem has taken more time than any 
single problem we have in the Department right now. 

Mr. Cievencer. If you have an answer for it we would be inter- 
ested in it, 

Mr. Waveu. About the only answer I have for it, sir, is in prayer. 
But I do have some suggestions on it which | think are constructively 
offered. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wavuau. We will be very happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. CLevenGceER. You have a decrease in your appropriation re- 
quest of some $1,500 less than a year ago. Mr. Bow, do you have any 
questions on this? 

CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Bow. Just one. I was interested in one statement the Secre- 
tary made with reference to the need for the gentleman sitting right 
across the table from me as to congressional relations. Yesterday we 
had an assistant secretary for congressional relations in justifying 
the budget. Are we going to have a division of congressional rela- 
tions and then in th separate department also have someone to 
take care of congressional relations? It seems to me you have an 
overlapping. 

Mr. Wavau. I am happy to bring that out. We, as do all other 
areas of the Department, work through and with the Office of Con- 
gressional Relations in our dealings with the Hill. Of course, the 
matter of the work with the Congress will not be other than with 
the subcommittees of the House and Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations Affairs. It will be but a fraction of Mr. Kalijarvi’s time. 
There is no overlapping at all. 

The fact of the matter is that we have to keep these two subcom- 
mittees informed as to what we are doing at all times; Mr. Javits’ 
committee and Senator Langer’s committee. They have asked us to 
keep them fully advised. That is the basis upon which we are 
approaching this problem. 

Mr. Bow. Could that be done through the presently existing con- 
gressional relations group of the State Department? 

Mr. Wavau. I do not think it could, because of the intimate knowl- 
edge that is needed in the day-to-day work in all of these items. It 
would take more time to brief them than to have Mr. Kalijarvi, with 
a very small fraction of his time—probably not over 10 or 15 percent 
of his time—come direct to these people. 

Mr. Bow. So he is not spending all of his time on congressional 
relations? 

Mr. Wavan. No. 

Mr. Bow. I rather took it from what you said that you needed 
someone to handle congressional relations. 
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Mr. Wavau. No, sir; just a fraction of the time. He is the overall 
deputy, sir, and is in complete charge whenever I am out of the office 
or out of the country. 

Mr. Bow. How many people do you have located overseas? 

Mr. Wavau. We do not have any in this department overseas, sir. 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL 


Mr. Bow. What is your travel allowance here? 

Mr. Mace. $14,500. 

Mr. Bow. Is that for domestic or foreign travel? 

Mr. Waven. That is for foreign travel, largely. 

Mr. Mace. Some domestic. 

Mr. Wavau. Very little domestic, but there is some domestic. 

Mr. Kauigarvi. Should you not explain how it is used, Mr. Waugh. 

Mr. Waveu. If you would like. 

Mr. Bow. Yes, I would like to have that. 

Mr. Wavuau. These people from our office are called upon to attend 
international meetings. That is one area, in the foreign field. In 
the domestic field we are called upon to appear before different 
organizations throughout the country, to represent the Department. 

Mr. Bow. What are those organizations? 

Mr. Wauau. Well, Specificall there was the National Foreign 
Trade Council this past month. ‘There was a group of all the business- 
men of the Middle West at the University of Illinois last fall. The 
American Marine Underwriters had a meeting of 300 men interested 
in marine insurance and making certain that marine insurance is 
given a proper position in the friendship, commerce, and navigation 
treaties which the Department is charged with negotiating. 

Incidentally, the first treaty that we have ever signed that had that 

rovision in it was the Japanese treaty, which the Senate confirmed 
ast year. We are going to try to get that clause in all treaties, in 
order that our American marine insurance will be placed in a better 
competitive position in the international field. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION OF WORK WITH COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bow. Tell us something about the work of your Department 
with the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Wavanu. I think we look at the problems from an international 
basis and they look at them from a domestic basis. We maintain a 
very close relationship. 

I would like, if I might, to go off the record and give you a specific 
example that has been happening in the last 24 hours. 

(Discussion off the reseed) 

Mr. Bow. I hope that when the records of these hearings are 
printed you will make it a point to read the record of the foreign 
commerce group which appeared here. I think you will find from 
their testimony and the testimony you have given here today that at 
least this member of this committee must come to the conclusion that 
there is an overlapping between the two. It seems to me perhaps, in 
some areas there is a bit of competition between the two departments, 
rather than cooperation. 

T hope you will read the hearings. I should like to discuss them with 
you after the hearings and you have had a chance to read them all. 
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Mr. Waven. First, let me say that I shall read the hearings, of 
course. That is my plan. 

Mr. Bow. I am talking about the hearings on the Commerce 
Department. 

Mr. Waveu. Yes, sir; I understand. I think the areas you are 
referring to are not the areas I have particular charge of. I think that 
the competition comes in in overseas situations, which I should like to 
discuss with you; and not here domestically on the homefront. 

I would be happy to discuss it with you, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is the International Materials Policy a successor to the 
old IMC? 

Mr. WavGu. No. That is out of business. 

Mr. Bow. You mean you are doing nothing in the International 
Materials Policy which was previously done by IMC; is that correct? 

Mr. Wavau. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Do I understand that you are going to discuss in 
greater detail at this time the possibility of duplication between the 
work of your Department and the Commerce Department? 

Mr. Wavau. The question that the Congressman asked me was if, 
after I had read this record, I would come up and discuss it with him. 

Mr. Stxzs. Yes, I heard that statement. I understood in your 
earlier testimony that in response to a question by the chairman you 
are going to touch on the possibilities of duplication. I feel that the 
committee is going to want considerably more information than it 
now has because, quite frankly, it does sound like some of your work 
and some of the work already presented to us by the Department of 
Commerce is very, very similar. 

Mr. Wavuau. I do not feel that there is. 

Mr. Stxes. How can you be sure you are avoiding duplication? 

Mr. Waveau. Simply from my observations in the day-to-day 
working with Commerce on it. Our approach is on the international 
basis, working on the commodity agreements here, and we never 
make a move without cooperating with Commerce so far as its effect 
on the domestic program is concerned. 

Mr. Stxes. What about the factfinding and similar activities of 
your Department? Do you feel that you are also avoiding duplication 
in that work? 

Mr. Waveu. We depend upon them for the statistical information. 
We work together on that very carefully. We are very careful not to 
duplicate on an item of that kind. 

Mr. Srkes. | am sure you would want to avoid duplication. 

Mr. Waven. Most certainly. 

Mr. Srxzs. Yet it seems to me that you do run close to the things 
that have been discussed previously; I hope that I am wrong about it, 
because none of us want to pay twice for the same activity. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield for an off-the-record comment? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxxs. Now will you insert your statement, previously given, 
to the record. 

Mr. Waveu. The Department of Commerce primarily concen- 
trates its efforts on the development of the business of the United 
States. The Department of State is primarily interested in the 
same objective. The Department of State, however, handles all 
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transactions in connection with the relationships with foreign govern- 
ments in the development of the United States business abroad. 

(An amplification of the relationships between the work of State and 
Commerce Departments has been submitted as follows:) 


So far as the Department of State has been able to ascertain, there is no dunlica- 
tion between its activities in the economic field and the activities that have been 
carried out up to now by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce. Necessarily, both agencies frequently deal with similar subjects. 
Both are concerned with and have important activities in the facilitation of 
American exports and the activities of American businessmen abroad. Both 
are concerned with export controls for securtiy reasons and both are concerned 
with problems arising in commodities that move in international trade. There 
is, however, a clear distinction between the functions of the two agencies in each 
of these fields. Fach makes an essential contribution to the solution of the 
problems, which does not lie within the competence of the other. 

. a general, the principal functions of the Department of Commerce in these 
elds are: 

(1) To maintain contact with American businessmen and to facilitate indi- 
vidual business transactions. 

(2) To provide American business with accurate information about business 
conditions abroad, and opportunities for specific export transactions or for 
investment, and to provide the State Department with similar information 
required for its policy decisions and its negotiations with foreign governments 
that will remove obstacles to doing business. 

(3) The responsibility for the operation of United States export controls. 
me the other hana, the principal functions of the Department of State in these 

elds are: 

(1) Discussion and negotiation with foreign governments required to facilitate 
the movement of trade and investment. 

(2) The formulation of United States policies in the trace field that will be 
consistent with overall foreign policy objectives and international obligations. 

(3) Negotiations with foreign governments of parallel securitv trade controls. 

These distinctions can be illustrated by some of the specific functions carried 
out by the economic area of the Department of State: 

In the field of tariff negotiations, the Department has the responsibility for 
coorninating the views and interests cf other agencies of the Government and the 
responsibility for representing the United States in resulting negotiations. The 
Department of Commerce, because of its regular contacts with American business 
through established business advisory committees, its many specialists in specific 
commodities and manufacturing industries, and its facilities for conducting basic 
research, has an important role to play. As the principal representative of the 
interests of American exnorters in interagency discussions, it provides detailed 
information concerning the trade barriers in foreign countries and it obtains the 
views of American exvorters concerning these barriers and appraises the impor- 
tance to the United States of proposed concessions to be sought from foreign 
countries. 

With respect to commercial treaties, the Department of State has the responsi- 
bility and the expert knowledge for conducting negotiations with foreign countries. 
It appraises the terms of a proposed treaty in the light of overall foreign policy 
and in the light of our relations with the country concerned. On the other hand, 
the Department of Commerce provides the State Department invaluable informa- 
tion as to the complaints of American businessmen and investors and the nature 
of the corrective measures that should be sought. 

In the field of international commodity policy, the Department, of State has the 
responsibility for representing the United States in discussions with foreign govern- 
ments, in international conferences and in the negotiation of specific agreements. 
It also has the responsibility for appraising actions by the United States that would 
affect our foreign relations and in advising other agencies as to the means of 
reconciling United States actions with the needs of foreign policy. For those 
commodities in which the expert knowledge does not lie in some other agency of 
Government, such as Agriculture or Interior, the Department of Commerce has 
the principal responsibility for providing such expert and technical knowledge 
concerning ‘the commodity, including basic research. and analysis,,as may be of 
assistance to the administration as & whole in determining its position in inter- 
national discussions and negotiations. 
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As to assistance to inaividual businessmen, the only function of the Department 
of State is to intervene with foreign governments, where this proves necessary and 
where such intervention is in accordance with American foreign policy. On the 
other hand, the Department of Commerce has an important and detailed function 
to perform in rendering advice to individual businessmen, in appraising their 
complaints and in meeting these complaints either by advice to the businessman 
concerned or by presentation of the problem to the Department of State for 
discussion with the government concerned. Because of this division of function, 
the Department of State refers to Commerce questions involving complaints 
regarding the effect of foreign countries’ regulations on United States trade, and 
regularly refers public and congressional inquiries on export possibilities to the 
Department of Commerce for reply. There are, of course. cases where an inquiry 
involves considerations of foreign policy or the formulation of policy that could 
only be handled by the Department of State. 

In the field of transportation and communications, the Department necessarily 
deals with subjects in which the Department of Commerce has important func- 
tions. But the functions of the two Departments are distinct. For example, 
the Department of Commerce is the principal agency of the Government in the 
field of commercial aviation, but section 802 of the Civil Aeronauties Act of 1938 
requires that the Secretary of State negotiate agreements with foreign govern- 
ments concerning air navigation and air routes and services. 


CONTROL OF DUPLICATION 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, since there obviously could be over- 
lapping of the varied activities which are associated with those two 
main objectives, whose responsibility is it, specifically, to determine 
that there is not overlapping? 

Mr. Wavan. Well, I would say that the determination as to foreign 
policy is the responsibility of the Department of State and is so 
charged by the Constitution and by the President. 

Mr. Sixes. But is there any person who has the job of making 
certain that the Department of Commerce and your branch of the 
State Department are not doing the same work? 

Mr. Waven. Oh, yes; the Budget department. All these hearings 
have to be held before the Budget department, and these same 
questions are asked in that department. 

Mr. Wirser. The Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Waven. Yes, the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Srxes. What do they do other than to ask you general questions 
just as we are now doing? Do they have investigators who check on 
activities? 

‘ Mr. Waveu. Well, they have commercial attachés in all the Em- 
assies. 

Mr. Witser. Not the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Wavau. I thought you meant the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Sixes. How does the Bureau of the Budget ascertain that there 
is no duplication? 

Mr. Wavau. By asking the same questions that you do. 

I should like to have the administrative officer, who appears at the 
Budget Bureau and has to justify this, to talk to you on that. 

Mr. Sixes. By asking you some questions and getting the answers 
you have given me, we have sobhinatadada nothing but an exchange of 
opinion. While I certainly credit you with full sincerity you have not 
pore’ anything. If that is the same case with the Bureau of the 

udget I do not think you have proved anything to them. I do not 
mean anything personal by that. 
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Mr. Wavuau. I understand. I take it in the spirit in which you 
meant it. 

I should like Mr. Mace, my administrative assistant, who appeared 
before the Bureau of the Budget on this particular phase, to be given 
an opportunity to answer. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 


EXAMINATION BY BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Mace. We have had, Mr. Congressman, a number of surveys 
made by the Bureau of the Budget staff members. They came into 
our office just this last fall and made an extensive survey. This was 
one of the things they examined into most carefully. 

I am sure they had the same approach with the Commerce 
Department. 

In addition to that, back in 1950 we had a special appointment at 
the Bureau of the Budget just to look into this on a major scale on the 
problem of possible duplication between the Commerce Department 
and the Department of State. 

Mr. Stxes. That is the kind of information I had hoped to get. 
Tell me if any changes were made in your activities as a result of those 
surveys by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. In the 1950 survey there were a number of 
changes that ran all the way from delineation of our functions as 
against those of the Department of Commerce to an agreement 
between departments on the principles of organization and the types 
of organization to be followed in both departments; and in addition 


there was a change in the reporting program for the Department 
which followed. 

Mr. Sikes. How frequently are those surveys made? 

Mr. Mace. Well, sir, I think the Bureau of the Budget comes to 
our area almost every year. That has been the practice at least in the 
time I have been involved. 

Mr. Sixes. 1950 was some time ago. Have there been any changes 
subsequent to 1950? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. We had major changes, of course, that 
related to the survey and to the actual budget situation the Depart- 
ment found itself in this last year. We have made material reductions 
in the particular offices dealing with the problems we are discussing, 
the areas of problems as between the two departments. 

I think it is interesting to note, too, that we have very few employees 
in the field that is under discussion here. For example, we have only 
nine people in all dealing with the whole range of metals, minerals, 
and manufactured products, which are of considerable concern to 
the Department of Commerce, with a much larger staff, I am sure. 

These people are engaged in the same field of interest for American 
business, but they are the people who take the Department’s foreign 
relations point of view into those problems. They have to coordinate 
what they do with the regional bureaus. What we do with respect to 
a given country has to take into consideration the political relation- 
ships with that country. The job of these people is to get that and 
to bring it to bear in the interdepartmental discussions that occur on 
the matters. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, might I make 
a comment on that particular point? 
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FOREIGN POLICY ASPECTS EMPASIZED 


I think it is well to keep in mind that the responsibilities of the 
Department require some competence in the field of economic matters 
in order to give the kind of advice and information which is required 
for an effective foreign policy. I think, when you look at the com- 
petence within our area, you will find that if we happen to be working 
on similar problems with those of the Department of Commerce or 
the Department of Agriculture it is with a view to the foreign policy 
aspect. Undoubtedly we will be working with the same problems, 
because you cannot possibly compartmentalize such things as agricul- 
tural commodities which are in surplus or the tin situation or the 
rubber situation or stockpiling or any one of a number of things. 
So the competence you find in the area is addressed to that particular 
thing and is not addressed to the duplication of doing something 
Commerce by law is required to do. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wavuaeu. Thank you very much. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1954. 
OFFICE OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE 


WITNESSES 


W. PARK ARMSTRONG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE 
JOHN F. KILLEA, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. CLEVENGER. We will now take up the Office of the Special 
Assistant for Intelligence which appears on justification page 67. 
You may proceed, Mr. Armstrong. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. ArmsrronGc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a written 
statement that I should like to offer for the record. 

ae CLEVENGER. You may do so, and highlight it if you would 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Iam appearing today to discuss the budget request of the intelligence area of the 
Department of State for fiscal year 1955. This budget submission would not 
increase the amount of $1,833,660 for regular salaries authorized for the present 
fiscal year. 


FUNCTIONS 


The intelligence area is a primary subdivision of the Department with basic 
responsibilities to the Department, to other agencies alone, and, with other 
agencies, to the National Security Council. We carry out these responsibilities 
by producing long-range and current estimates of the most significant intelligence, 
prinemnete political and economic, for use by policy-making officials in the 

epartment and for inclusion in national intelligence estimates requested by the 
National Security Council. Our mission also includes representing the Depart- 
ment on problems vital to national intelligence and providing liaison with the 
other intelligence agencies of the Government and particularly in effecting the 
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full exchange of intelligence reports. We stockpile background information 
and issue detailed biographic reports on foreign political personages for the use of 
all Government agencies. In addition, we operate the Department’s intelligence 
collection and library programs. 

REDUCTIONS 


Our request for fiscal year 1955 which corresponds to our personnel strength 
for the current fiscal year, is a reduction to 296 positions or 37 percent below the 
amount authorized for fiscal year 1953. Despite efforts to spare the more vital 
programs of the area, impairment could not be wholly avoided. It was necessary 
to absorb this reduction, first, by levying severe staff reductions on the intelligence 
collection programs, on the function of liaison with other intelligence agencies and 
on the Department's library program. 

Second, we reduced by more than one-third the staff which is engaged in in- 
telligence surveillance and analysis on a country by country basis to meet the 
more pressing needs for national and ee intelligence. For example, 
intelligence analysts covering the U. 8. 5. R. have been reduced by nearly one- 
fourth, those analyzing developments in Eastern Europe and the Far East by 
one-third, and coverage of other less vital areas by 40 percent. 

During fiscal year 1955, we can foresee no slackening in the present threat to 
our national security or in the duties of the intelligence area of the Department 
in helping to build our strength. As you may recall, the Hoover Commission's 
Committee on National Security Organization states in its summary ‘‘Intelli- 
gence is the first line of defense in the atomic age.’’ A primary responsibility of 
the intelligence area and a vital pillar of the security program of the United 
States is the provision of continuing political estimates on the Soviet orbit’s in- 
tentions and capabilities to the top officials of our Government. We believe 
that the need is constantly growing for even closer surveillance of the orbit 
coupled with timelv and accurate estimates on their actions and similarly on the 
capabilities of the nations of the free world. For the coming fiscal year, we hope 
to meet this need within our current resources by continuing the most caretul 
programming and by improving the efficiency of our organization. 

Mr. ArmstronG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we are asking this year for exactly the same number of positions, and 
money therefor, that were allocated to us by the Department for the 
current fiscal year, 1953-54. That amounts to 296 positions at a 
dollar amount of $1,833,660. 

This represents a substantial decrease from the personnel strength 
and cost of our operation in the State Department in 1953; a reduc- 
tion, in fact, of approximately 37 percent. 

We believe that with this allotment of personnel and funds we can 
discharge our responsibilities to the Department and to the United 
States Government. 

T shall be very glad to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Have you any questions? 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. CievenGcer. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUFFICIENCY OF PERSONNEL REQUEST 


Mr. Srxes. Do you plan to have the same number of people in 
fiscal 1955 as you have in fiscal 1954? 
Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Will that constitute a proper level as far as the func- 
tions of your department are concerned? 

Mr. ArmstronG. We believe it will; yes, sir; that with that number 
we can carry out the assignment that is laid on us by the Department 
and the National Security Council. 


ACTIVITIES REDUCED 


Mr. Srxes. What ee of activities did you discontinue or diminish 
when you were cut from 471 people in fiscal 1953 to your present 
number, 237? 

Mr. ArmstronG. The elements of our program that were curtailed 
are indicated in the written justifications. T would be glad to sum- 
marize them. 

We cut back on the coverage of certain areas and certain kinds of 
subjects, such as the reduced coverage of the Central Asian area, the 

lateau or roof of the world. The coverage of world population and 
{abe movements was reduced. We also curtailed coverage of devel- 
opments arising within international organizations, such as the 
subsidiary bodies of the United Nations. 

We cut back on certain facilities that we had previously provided 
for other agencies, such as the military services and other intelligence 
agencies, which resulted in some slowing up of our capacity to render 
the service, but did not wholly eliminate it. 

We cut back quite sharply on the library activity of the Depart- 
ment, which is within this item. 

Mr. Sixes, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBLE IMPAIRMENT OF SERVICE BY REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Srxes. The reduction in the number of personnel from fiscal 
1953 to fiscal 1954 was a very substantial reduction. Do you feel 
that the service you render to the Government has been impaired by 
that reduction? 

Mr. Armstrona. That is difficult to answer as yet, because the full 
effect of the reduction, of course, is still baing worked out. But I 
think that I can say that so far what we have had to curtail has not 
been of the high priority character and that the Department and the 
Government as a whole have not suffered materially from this 
curtailment. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you prepared to say that the work you are doing 
now is of a high priority and that none of that should be eliminated? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling the committee you really believe you 
have been cut as much as you can be and still perform the function 
that is assigned to you in a satisfactory manner? 

Mr. Armstrona. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxzgs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Armstrona. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 
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Turspay, JANUARY 26, 1954. 


Bureau or IntrerR-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


JOHN M. CABOT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 

GEORGE M. CZAYO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. CLevencer. We will take up the item for the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, appearing at page 67 of the justifications. 
Mr. Cabot, you may proceed with your justification for this 
Bureau. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cazor. As you know, I am Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

I should like to emphasize the growing importance of our Inter- 
American relationships in the total pictvre. The President has 
repeatedly indicated his interest in that field. He sent his brother 
on a trip to Latin Ameriea, and in various specific projects he has 
shown the importance he attaches to it. 

Now, there has been a feeling that we have neglected our relation- 
ships with our sister Republics of this hemisphere. Perhaps an illus- 
tration of that is the fact that since 1946 there has been almost a 


50-percent cut in our personnel. I do not say that in terms that we 
have not been able to get by, but rather I do want to emphasize that 
we have made great economies and that we are really down to a very 
minimum status at the present time. 

We feel that these figures will carry us through but that it means 
we must practice the greatest economy to get through. 


PROBLEMS FORESEEN 


We have a number of serious problems which we must envisage in 
the next fiscal year. We have, for example, negotiations going on now 
with Panama which will probably drag on for months, because they 
are exceedingly complex. They involve all the relationships between 
the Republic of Panama and the Canal Zone. I think you can realize, 
with that close and intimate relationship, that that requires a very 
high degree of technical knowledge. 

We have, for example, the Mexican bracero and wetback question, 
which is a constant source of concern to us. 

We have such major political questions as the Communist menace 
in Guatemala. We are anxious to do what we can to stop that. 

But it does obviously require personnel to watch what is going on 
and be be sure that our interests are represented as effectively as 

ssible. 
pWe have such continuing questions as our cooperation with the 
other American republics in their development. We particularly go 
in for developing basic facilities, such as roads, airports, and port 
works, and that sort of thing, through Government loans. 
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I should like to point out that we have made practically no grants 
in the American area. We have made a small grant to Bolivia, 
and, of course, we have a very effective technical assistance program. 
I think probably we do better with our money there than in any 
other part of the world, at least we are proud to think we do. I 
hope we are right. 

We have, of course, some scholarships and that sort of thing, but by 
and large the amount of appropriated money we spend in Latin 
America is very small. 

I hope that that gives you very briefly a picture of what we are 
faced with in the American area. 

Mr. CLevenGcerR. You show a decrease in money of about $1,200 
on page 79 of the justification. Then the figures are continued on 
page 80. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL AND ALLOWANCES 


We will insert page 87 at this point. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, 1955 


Increase or 
Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 decrease 


Function — 


Amount — Amount Amount |NU™- 


Amount 


Political, economic, and other sub- 
stantive activities: 
American 
Local employees 
Allowances 
Consular affairs: 
American 


Allowances 
Administrative services: 
American personnel 
Local employees 
Allowances 
Security activities: 
American personnel - 
Allowances 
Marine guard allowances_._____- 
Building operating expenses: 
American personnel 
Local employees 
Total: 
American personnel 4, 741, 746 
Local 818, 778) 
Allowances 1, 511, 038) 
Employment, June 30, 1953: 
American personnel. 816 | 4, 455, 896) ___ 
Local employees 569 764, 775 


COST OF LIVING DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. CLevencer. Have you any figures on the table we have before 
us showing cost of living differeitials? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes. I will be glad to furnish that to the committee 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevenGcER. What is the present situation as compared to a 
year ago? 

Mr. Wixser. I have a chart here. 

Mr. CLtevencer. You have the cost of living differential and 
hardship posts. We would like them both compared to a year ago. 


— 
-| 363 |$2, 420,484) 264 |$1, 942,346] 264 |$1, 942, 
88 | |176,856) 69| 69| | 134, 

|__....| 694, 406|......| 560, 814]___- 547, —$13, 662 
305 | 1,413,946} 256 | 1,236,424) 256 | 1,236, 
Local employes 146 |" 228, 324) 170 272,470) 179 | 272, 
347, —7, 354 
0 

7 | 234,430)... 
175, 878|......| —9, 040 

9} 
| 1, 390)... | —525 
| 
_| 1,260, 104). =30, 581 
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SCALING DOWN OF HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Wixser. In April of 1952, which was the time the committee 
first took great interest in this and suggested we make a thorough 
study of it, we had 258 posts in toto, where we had 47 with a 25 per- 
cent differential, 16 with a 20 percent differential, 13 with a 15 percent 
differential and 27 with a 10 percent differential, and 155 of the posts 
which had no hardship differential. 

As a result of our first study we made these changes. We reduced 
the 25 percent posts from 47 to 37, the 20 percent posts jumped a little 
bit because of the downward adjustment, the 15 percent posts jumped 
a little, the 10 percent posts were reduced, and there were 7 more 
posts taken off of hardship altogether. 

The current picture in January of this year was 239 posts, that is 
after closing the 20 consular posts. We had 25 posts with 25 percent 
differential, 23 at 20 percent, 14 posts where we had 10 percent and 
160 posts where we paid no hardship differentials. In other words, 
out of 239 posts almost two-thirds of the posts get no hardship differ- 
ential at all. Se we feel we have made great progress. 


CAUSES OF INCREASING COFFEE PRICES 


Mr. Cievencer. We were talking about coffee the.other.day. I 
noticed yesterday the conditions were worse; they predict $1.20 per 
pound for coffee. 

Mr. Cazor. It is awfully bad and vet the statistics show the reasons 
for it. It takes 7 years to grow a coffee tree, you know, and the result 
is that although there have been plantings in past years which will be 
coming in 

Mr. CLevenceR. What countries in particular down there are mak- 
ing efforts to expand coffee production? Colombia has a high-grade 
strong flavored coffee, has it not? 

Mr. Caxpor. Yes. All of the Central American coffees are milds. 
Brazilian are another type and they are used for blending. The diffi- 
culty is that the Brazilians, as they have had to tear up the old coffee 

lantations in the Sao Paulo area have moved toward the south. 

he State of Parana now is becoming one of the great coffee regions of 
Brazil. That was frozen out last July. What this present rise in 
coffee is reflecting is the fact that they expect the next crop to be 
badly short because of this freeze of last July. 

Mr. CLevencer. You think, in other words, that the economic 
picture is a little bit better than just a conspiraey to-take us over the 
barrel as to the price of coffee? 


LIKELIHOOD OF SPECULATION 


Mr. Casor. We have no evidence that there is any major specula- 
tion, certainly no speculation of a governmental nature going on. 
I wouldn’t say there was no speculation. Obviously when a product 
is going up in price there is a tendency on the part of some people to 
trv to take a ride on it. I presume that is going on. 

Mr. Cievencer. The reason I ask for that is this: When we got 
into this field of planned economy I told you about the first step we 
took when I was on the Agricultural Committee. The first step was 
100 percent jump in the coffee bearer. That was approximately 14 


, J 
i 
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years ago. Did these Brazilian coffee trees become diseased or 
something? 

Mr. Casor. They became old. A coffee tree starts bearing in its 
fifth to seventh year and then bears for about 40 years. From about 
1930 to 1940, as I remember the figures, something like 400 million 
trees were taken out because they had too much coffee and didn’t 
know what to do with it. The price of coffee was not in line except 
for some very profitable plantations. They burned something like 
30 or 40 million bags of coffee. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. I know they dumped a lot. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION DEPLETES STOCKS 


Mr. Casor. Coffee was a drug on the market. That situation 
continued until the end of the war. Then since the end of the war 
you have a great increase in American consumption. The popularity 
of the coffee hour was one factor that brought that on. Then you 
have the European markets opening up again—for instance Germany 
and Finland and the Scandinavians are big consumers of coffee. 
They all began to buy coffee again. The supply was smaller. For 
a while they could live off the remaining stocks. Now those are 
exhausted, 

Mr. Cievencer. Most places on the continent had more chickory 


than coffee. The Finns and Scandinavians like the coffee more 
robust than the French do. 


Mr. Casor. Oh, yes. 
Mr. Crievencer. I couldn’t say much for continental coffee at the 
time I was there. 
Mr. Casor. Neither could I, sir. 


TREND OF LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


Mr. CLeEvENGER. Perhaps some comment might be made on the 
difference in the Latin American trade, our export trade. We are 
taking everything that they have to offer in the way of coffee. 

Mr. Casor. Yes, we are. 

Mr. CLevencer. Where has our decline been during the past year 
compared with 1952 in our shipments to them? 

r. Casor. So far as I know there has not been a serious decline 
at all. In 1952 as I recall it our trade balanced at approximately 
$3 billion. 


Mr. CLevenGeER. It would show three and a half billion if that rate 
cogtinues. 


r. Casor. I imagine it reflects such things as—— 

Mr. CLEVENGER. "Short supply of coffee? 

Mr. Casor. Imports are almost up to what they were last year. 

Mr. Cievencer. Coffee would cut purchasing power of ees 
America. We are taking copper and nitrates, aren’t we? 

Mr. Casor. A good many metal prices have fallen. For instance, 
copper was up as high as 68 cents at one time in the free market. A 
trifle only was sold at that price but it has dropped. Now it is 30 
cents or even a little lower. Tin dropped from.$1.21 to 80 cents. 

Mr. Cueveneur. It doesn’t represent anything in the way of a 
boycott of American markets or exports, does it? 

r. Capor. No. 
Mr. Cievencer. Any questions? 


| 
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IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Couperr. Mr. Secretary, does the State Department and the 
Government of the United States regard Latin American relations as 
important to the United States? 

Mr. Capor. I would certainly think they did; yes. 


POPULATION 


Mr. Couprertr. What is the total population of the countries that 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs has relations with or deals with? 
Mr. Casor. We don’t know exactly. 
Mr. Covupert. Roughly? 
Mr. Casor. Around 165 to 170 million at the present time I 
would say. 
UNITED STATES INVESTMENT 


Mr. Couprrtr. Have you any idea in round figures of the total 
American investment in those areas? 

Mr. Casor. Just under $6 billion. 

Mr. Couperrt. Strategically, I take it, that the Government con- 
siders our relations with Latin America of the greatest importance; 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. Capor. Well, after all, I have heard of the Monroe Doctrine 
and I presume that is a pretty good indication ever since 1823 that 
it has been regarded of the highest importance. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Covuperr. In looking over your requests for this year I note, 
however, that the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs is requesting 
$638,000 for the maintenance of that Bureau and all of its personnel, 
whereas the Bureau of European Affairs is requiring over $1 million, 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs is asking for $721,000, Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs is requesting $798,000, and 
the Bureau of the United Nations Affairs is asking for $971,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out the functions of all of those Bureaus. 

Yesterday the Under Secretary for Administration produced some 
charts showing the number of State Department and all other Ameri- 
can service personnel operating in various parts of the world by 
country. I wonder if you could nak down for us at this point in the 
record the figures of total American personnel assigned to and operat- 
ing in the various regions that correspond to these areas that I have 
just referred to, taking them from your budget justifications? 

In other words, I think it would be very interesting to the com- 
mittee, I know it would be to me, to see how this Government esti- 
mates the relative importance of relations with these various par ts 
of the world as measured by the number of personnel and the cost of 
maintaining such personnel in these various regions. 

Mr. Canor. May I say first that I am not sure that the number of 
personnel necessarily indicates the respective importance we ascribe 
to these various areas, ' 

Mr. Covupert. It certainly measures the extent of the importance 
that somebody ascribes, because, after all, something is being done in 
various places on varying scales. That is the point. 
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Mr. Wiser. I will be glad to break down the statement of yester- 
day on an area basis. 

Mr. Couperr. The reason I think perhaps the question occurred 
to me at this point is the observation that some of you gentlemen have 
made both on and off the record as to the growing significance of 
anti-American or Communist activities in the Latin American world. 
Obviously it is of the utmost importance to us to keep Latin America 
as far as we can on good terms with us and do everything possible 
within our power to maintain good relations. That is why I think 
it is very important to see how we are operating. Obviously it is 
more important for us to keep on good terms with Latin America than 
even Pakistan or Indochina or some other more remote parts of the 
world. 

Mr. WizBer. One element in that is reflected here as you will 
notice from the number of posts in each of the areas, which is one 
factor. But in European Affairs there are 108 posts, in this particular 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 53, in the Bureau of Near Eastern 
and African Affairs there are 54, and in the Far Eastern Bureau 24, 
which gives some element of the spread of responsibility that we have. 

Mr. Coupert. Mr. Secretary, my attention has been called to the 
fact that the figures I just read from your justification were limited 
to the domestic organizations of the Department with respect to those 
foreign areas. 

Mr. Casor. Yes. 

Mr. Coupert. It appears that in addition to those figures you are 
requesting for the foreign service section of the Inter-American Affairs 
Bureau $6,900,000 for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Casor. That is correct. 

Mr. Coupert. For the foreign service in European affairs 
$14,200,000, for Near Eastern, South Asian and African affairs 
$6,500,000, Far Eastern Affairs $4,800,000. 

Mr. Casor. That is correct. 

Mr. Couprert. You are going to give us overall figures for all 
agencies and personnel in those various areas, will you not? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. And then we will get an overall perspective as to the 
extent of the attention given by this Government to various regions. 

Mr. WiiBer. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Casor. I am glad to hear of your interest in the American area. 
I agree with you with regard to its importance to our security. 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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SIZE AND TREND OF LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


Mr. Covupert. Mr. Secretary, how does our overall trade with the 
Latin American area compare with the other areas of the world where 
State Department activities are divided? 

_ Mr. Casor. I believe that our commercial trade with Latin America 
is bigger than that with any other of the major areas of the world. 

Mr. Coupert. Is it increasing or is it relatively stable or declining? 

Mr. Casor. Over the years it has increased very rapidly. Before 
the war it was around $1 billion, that is $500 million each way. It 
is now around three and a half billion each way. In other words, 
it is up about seven times, I believe I am correct in saying. 

Mr. Couprrt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cievencer. I had thought, Mr. Secretary, that things in 
Latin America were unusually placid and quiet. don’t believe we 
have a single Marine regiment anywhere there. 

Mr. Casor. I am very happy to say that we do not have any 
Marine regiments except at such places as the Canal Zone. We 
certainly have no intentions of sending Marines anywhere in Latin 
a except when our friends call for them for purposes of mutual 

efense. 

Mr. Casor. Moreover, the Latin American area is growing ex- 
tremely fast in economic power. The per capita income is going u 
rs the rate of about 2% percent a year, I believeitis. Itisa Gacy heh 

gure. 

The investment percentage of national income is up around 16 
percent a year. Those figures, if you start projecting them, means 
that Latin America will be an exceedingly important area of the world 
in coming years. That is why I think our relations in this develop- 
ment period are of the greatest importance. 

I think we can realize that what we were to Europe in the last 100 
years, Latin America may be to us in the next 100 years, 

Now may I go off the record? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. ~ 


(Discussion held off the record.) 
IMPORTANCE OF ACTIVITIES IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Sixes. You made an interesting observation about the amount 
of trade with Latin America that we have. How does the State 
Department activity in Latin America compare with its activity in 
other parts of the world? 

Mr. Casor. I am afraid I am not able—— 

Mr. Sixes. Is the importance of that area as reflected in trade also 
reflected in State Department activity there? 

Mr. Canor. Most of the trade is straight commercial. We do 
not run 

Mr. Stxes. I am afraid you didn’t understand my question. I 
want to know if the State Department considers that,a very important 
area and whether the State Department’s work there shows that it con- 
siders Latin America a very important area? 

Mr. Canor. Well, certainly we attach the greatest importance to 
it. I know the Secretary and Under Secretary have shown great 
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personal interest in the problems as they arose. We are doing the 
best we can—— 

Mr. Sixes. Do the number of people who are assigned to the Latin 
American area by the State Department compare favorably with the 
number assigned to other parts of the world? 

Mr. Czayo. We have 210 positions in the economic sections of our 
embassies in Latin America but we do not know how they compare 
with other areas. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL OVERSEAS BY BUREAUS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like you to submit for the record if you will a 
table showing a comparison of total personnel in each area. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
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TRADLE MISSIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell me the number of trade missions which 
have been sent from this country to South America or vice versa? 

Mr. Cazor. I would not say there have been many public trade 
missions. We have had such things as the joint commission between 
Brazil and the United States which was largely a commission to study 
development projects and recommend where Brazil could best use the 
credit facilities available to it for developing its economy. 

Mr. Stxes. In other words, I would like to know that the State 
Department recognizes the importance of Latin America to the 
United States and to know what the State Department is doing to 
show that it recognizes that importance. 


TRIP BY MILTON EISENHOWER 


Mr. Casor. I would refer first to the Milton Eisenhower trip, 
which was an effort to study this entire matter. A very useful report 
has been prepared and we are now in the process of preparing specific 
recommendations on the basis of that report. Its recommendations 
were rather general in nature if you will recall. 1 frankly am not in 
a position at the present time to discuss that because it is not in final 
form, but that is 

Mr. Stxes. That doesn’t represent the sum total of the State De- 
partment’s activities and interest in this area, does it? 

Mr. Casor. No. The problem in Latin America, as I see it, is 
primarily one of development rather than one of trade. Trade tends 
to flow fairly smoothly. It can be handled by private concerns. 


CREDIT POLICIES 


On the other hand, you cannot have development through trade 
rapidly enough and you cannot have private investments being used 
to the greatest advantage in out of the way points without basic 
facilities. We have sought over the years to provide credit facilities 
in one form or another for Latin America to develop those basic fa- 
cilities. We are continuing to do that. There has been a shift in 
emphasis from the Export-Import Bank, to the International Bank 
and, as a matter of fact, I have the task of preparing a position paper 
for the Caracas conference on our loan policy, in other words, how 
we are going to channel such public funds as may be available for 
loan purposes into the development of basic facilities. 

The problems in the Latin American areas, in other words, are 
economic, and our problem is to adjust our economic policies so that 
they may be as beneficial as possible to our sister republics as they can 
be, without prejudice to us. 


IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Srxzs. I feel that over the years Latin America is going to be 
by far the most important area to this country, and we should recog- 
nize that fact and at least place it on a par with other parts of the 
world in our State Department activities. Through the years we have 
been inclined to take Latin America for granted and we have devoted 
most of our activities to other parts of the world. We should as much 
as possible avoid that attitude. Certainly I think the importance of 
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Latin America to the United States will grow through the years and 
its importance already is so great that we should not under any cir- 
cumstances minimize our relations with or our efforts to be helpful to 
the area. I gather from what you have said that you feel somewhat 
the same way. 

Mr. Cazor. I feel very much the same way. I quite agree with 
everything you say. 


GUATEMALA 


Mr. Srxes. Would you tell me more about Guatemala? I have 
encountered a number of Americans who are concerned and disturbed 
with what bas happened there. Some of them are people who have 
some financial interest in property taken over by the Guatemalan 
Government. Is the present Communist Government in Guatemala 
making any steps toward compensating the holders of property which 

has been seized? 

Mr. Caxsor. May I speak off the record? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes What efforts are being made by the United States 
Government to obtain compensation for people whose properties have 
been taken by the Guatemalan Government? 

Mr. Cazor. We sent a prelminary note last August, I believe the 
28th of August, to the Guatemalan Government pointing out that 
these properties have been taken without just compensation and 
reserving the right to present a claim. After very exhaustive studies 
our | department has just about completed a claim for formal 
presentation. It had to do two things which were vital. In the first 
‘wo it had to determine that all recourse of law open to the company 

ad been exhausted. That is required under international law. Sec- 
ondly, it had to determine to its own satisfaction what the value of 
the properties expropriated was in comparison with the amount which 
the Guatemalan Government was willing to give them by way of 
alleged compensation, which of course was trivial. They have about 

completed that and we are about to present the claim formally. 
r. Stxes. What is the attitude of the Guatemalan Government? 

Mr. Casor. That they are a sovereign nation and as a sovereign 
nation they have a right to do what they want in their own territory; 
and the United States has no proper concern in a matter which is a 
matter of general law in Guatemala. That is their attitude. 

Mr. Si1xes. Does that lead you to believe they will reject the claim 
when it is presented? 

Mr. Casor. That is my impression. As a matter of fact, they will 
td I think it is quite possible, that they will handle it as they 

ave the previous note, that is to ignore it. Then the question is 
what other means we shall use to get justice for the American com- 
panies involved. 

Mr. Stxes. What means are available? 

Mr. Caxsor. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What has been the result of those property seizures as 
far as the average person is concerned in Guatemala? Has the worker 
benefited? 
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Mr. Cazor. I imagine the: workman has had some temporary 
benefit. That is to say, if you take land from the United Fruit Co. 
and give it to a small fellow who never had anything before, he will 
perhaps gain something. He will not realize the long-term injury, 
which probably will be greater than the short-term benefit. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel there is a spread of Red activity from 
Guatemala now that they have an incubating place in Latin America? 

Mr. Casor. There is certainly some evidence of that, not a great 
deal. There has been a number of specific instances of infiltration 
and there is probably a certain amount which has not come to our 
attention. 

Mr. Sixes. There is a feeling, and I am sorry that there is, among 
people that the United States is doing nothing about the situation. 
Can you assure me that the United States is doing all that it can 
within thesframework of the law, and all that it can do under our 
policies as a nation which tries to live peaceably with other nations. 

Mr. Capor. That is right. We are doing everything that we feel 
we can properly and prudently do. We do not want to take any 
imprudent action which would destroy the confidence, which has been 
built happily over the years, of our other sister republics. 

Mr. Sikes. Reading between the lines, do I understand that the 
other Latin American countries are not disturbed about this develop- 
ment in Guatemala? 

Mr. Capor. I think that they are getting increasingly disturbed, 
but they are not sufficiently disturbed as yet to be willing to take 
effective action with regard to the situation. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coon? 


TREND OF COFFEE PRICES 


Mr. Coon. I would like to clear up one more question on coffee. 
Did I understand you to say that the coffee crop looks to be short and 
the price may increase fete in the future? 

Mr. Casor. I would hesitate to predict how the price of coffee is 
going to go. My understanding is that the forthcoming crop is 
expected to be short and that the rise which we have seen recently is 
a reflection of that expectation. 

Mr. Coon. If the supply is short it will probably mean a little 
increase in price. I believe if it increased much more the American 
people might start drinking more milk, because it is healthier, it is 
cheaper, and it is patronizing a good American industry. 

Mr. Casor, May I say that the coffee-producing countries are 
distinctly worried about that, which is one of the reasons that I do 
not think they are interested in any governmental speculations under 
the present circumstances. They know that they are threatening to 
price their product out of the market. 


RESTRAINT OF DEPARTMENT IN INTERFERENCE WITH INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Coupert. Mr. Secretary, I take it that your observations in the 
earlier part of your statement about Guatemala and our relations with 
Guatemala in this particular matter of seizure reflects the general 
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attitude of the Department with respect to the Latin American 
Republics, to wit, a zealous restraint in the matter of interference or 
appearance of interference in their domestic affairs. 

r. Canor. Precisely. 

Mr. Covupert. I take it by the same token that you do not eng: 
in any activities to influence the government by operating on public 
opinion. 

Mr. Casor. I think you have to distinguish there between inter- 
ference in their een affairs and trying to explain to the public 
of the Latin American Republics our own viewpoint with regard to 
international matters. If you mean that we are trying to influence 
the public in Latin America as to whom they may vote for or what 
domestic policies they should pursue, certainly not. We do not go 
in for that. 

If you mean, however, that we try to sell some of our inéernational 
ideas and persuade them that Uncle Sam really is their friend, as we 
seek to be—— 

Mr. Couprrt. That you should do, vis-a-vis government. That 
is the legitimate way of operating and I assume that is the way you 
operate. Obviously your job is to come to satisfactory arrangements 
with other nations that are satisfactory to us. 

Mr. Casor. But also we want to convince the public that we are 
trying to cooperate with their countries. 

Mr. Coupert. How do you reach the public? 

Mr. Casor. Well— by radio, by press announcements, by any 
= that are available to us, depending on what the circumstances 
may be. 

Mr. Covupert. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Cievencer. Thank you, Mr. Cabot. 
We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


Turspay, JANUARY 26, 1954. 


Bureau OF Evropean AFFAIRS 


C. BURKE ELBRICK, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

HERMAN POLLACK, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. CLevencer. We will tkake up the item for the Bureau of 
European Affairs, appearing on page 114 of the justifications. 

You show a decrease of $1,675. 

We will insert in the record page 122 of the justifications. 
(The information follows: ) 
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Summary of requirements 


Actual, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 


Political, economic, and other sub- 
stantive activities: 
622 |$4, 32 


28, 225 
410, 194 
89. 


5, 
2, 808, 225 
1, 362, 026 


Consular agents 3 3, 120 
Allowances 757, 274 
Administrative services: 
American personnel 


Security activities: 
American personnel. - 


Marine guard allowances 
Building operating: 
American personnel 


ces 2, 019, 755 
Employment, June 30, 1953: 
American personnel 8, 495, 485 
Local employees. 3, 070, 286 


Mr. CLevenGeER. Mr. Elbrick, you may present the justification for 
this item. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Exvsricx. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I can hand 
over to be inserted in the record, rather than read, if you want to save 
time. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


In carrying out the global foreign policy which President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles have developed, the European area demands a large measure of 
attention. In one pe of Europe, the Soviet bloc, we find the core of the threat 
to our national safety. The remainder of Europe represents the free world’s 
greatest reservoir of military and economic power outside our own country, and is 
therefore one of our most important sources of support in the struggle for freedom 
and peace. Several European nations also play an important role in the economic 
and political affairs of large areas of Asia and Africa. The strength and weak- 
nesses of Europe, therefore, have a profound global impact. 

I would like to review briefly some of the major developments in Europe during 
the past year and some of our current beng Taken as a whole, European 
developments during 1953 afford grounds for considerable optimism. 


NATO AND EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


The defensive strength of our European allies has continued to grow in accord- 
ance with the program adopted by the NATO Ministers last April. American 
arms deliveries to Europe increased substantially during 1953 and Europe’s own 
defense spending reached a new peak. European military production has also 
risen significantly. As a result, NATO achieved a moderate increase in the size 
of its forces during 1953, and an even more substantial improvement in its combat 
effectiveness. 

We are now working toward a common NATO defense system which can be 
sustained and improved over a long period of years. Our problem is to plan and 


Increase or 
decrease 

| 471 |$3;556,879| 471 |$3, 556, 

Local employees 198 | 168 384,952) 168 404, 650) ......| +$19, 698 

------| 779, 300) ...... 743, 400|......| —35, 900 

Consular affairs: 

American 484 | 380 | 2,353,947) 380 | 

Local 821 | 712 1, 307, 764, 712 | +63, 050 

| 38 3,120} 3 

|------| 668, 855/......| 646, 055)......| —22, 800 

180 952,088} 180 

Local employees.................| 562 830,192) 556 | 1,017,195; 529 | 1,015,680) —27 —1,515 

345, 228) ...... 242, 800) .....- 218, 400)......| —24,400 

Allowance 51, 876)...... 37, 700) .....- 35, 300} —2, 400 

(153)| 326,211) (153)| 285,000) (153)| 267,300) (..)| —17,700 
25,536, 3 15,123} 3 

Local 143 200,717; 117 203, 580) 111 202.797, —6 —783 

‘otal: 

American 1, 453 | 8, 735, 153}1,052 | 6,962, 652/1,052 | 6, 962, 652)....../.......... 

Local employees.................|1, 727 | 2,806, 249}1,556 | 2,916, 611/1,523 | 2,997,061) —33 +80, 450 
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carry out a defense program which is realistically adjusted to the economic capa- 
bilities of the member countries, which is adapted to the weapons and techniques 
of modern warfare, and which makes the most efficient use of available resources. 
We consider a substantial contribution by Western Germany to be an essential 
feature of this defense system. We believe it will be possible to achieve a level of 
defensive power which will offer reasonable assurance against aggression and 
which the Furopean nations, after the initial capital equipment has been provided, 
ean themselves maintain with a minimum contribution from the United States. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF EUROPE 


The economic trend in free Europe has been generally favorable during the past 
year. From the second quarter of 1952 to the second quarter of 1953, the index 
of industrial production rose from 110 to 115, gold reserves from approximately 
$6 billion to bo emcee $7 billion, and intra-European trade from an index of 
100 to 117. urope’s dollar position has improved notably, and the inflationary 

ressures which so gravely threatened economic stability after the outbreak of 

orean hostilities have been largely brought under control. The heavy overall 
deficit in Europe’s balance of payments incurred during 1951 shifted to a moderate 
overall surplus during 1952 and the early months of 1953. 

Despite these favorable signs, Europe’s long-term economic position is still 
precarious. An approximate balance with the dollar area has been achieved only 
as a result of large United States military expenditures and offshore procurement 
purchases in Europe. Unemployment is still a serious problem in certain countries, 
especially Italy, and there has been no appreciable rise in living standards since 
1950. In the long run, Europe’s ability to maintain simultaneously an adequate 
defense system and a stable, progressive economy will require a substantial im- 
provement in present economic practices and relationships. Such an improve- 
ment demands basic economic reforms within Europe itself, as well as better 
access to markets and sources of supply in other parts of the world. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


Political conditions in Europe vary widely among different countries. While 


Communist influence has steadily diminished in most countries since the beginning 
of the Marshall plan, Communist Parties remain strong in France and Italy. 
The 1953 elections in Italy resulted in an upswing in Communist and fellow travel- 
ing as well as right-wing strength, and seriously complicated the task of maintain- 
ing a stable center government. In France, despite various political crises, overall 
political conditions have been generally more stable than in the past. The elec- 
tion results in Germany, of course, were extremely encouraging. Not only did a 
coalition committed to full cooperation with the West win a decisive victory, but 
this election was also marked by a sharp decline in the influence of extremist ele- 
ments, both left and right. he present political environment in Germany 
appears very favorable to the maintenance and growth of free institutions. 


EUROPEAN UNITY 


As you know, one of our most important policy objectives in Europe is to 
promote European unity. While some progress toward unity has been made 
during the past year, the rate of progress oe been disappointing. The European 
Coal and Steel Community is now a going concern, and work has gone forward on 
the drafting of a treaty which is designed to create a European Political Com- 
munity. However, the future of European unity appears to hinge largely on 
the action taken by European parliaments on the pending treaty to establish a 
unified European Army under a European Defense Community. Both houses of 
the German and the Netherlands parliaments, and the lower House in Belgium 
have approved this treaty, but France and Italy have not acted. Recognizing 
its tremendous importance, both the President and the Secretary of State have 
recently urged prompt ratification of the EDC treaty, and Secretary Dulles has 
made it clear to the people of Europe that failure to act will compel the United 
States to undertake an “agonizing reappraisal’ of its foreign policies. Our efforts 
to encourage final action on the EDC and other steps toward European unity will 
probably occupy a substantial portion of the Department’s time and effort during 
the months ahead. 

Differences and disputes among the non-Communist nations of Europe 
repeatedly demand the attention of the State Department, because we recognize 
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that all such differences represent potential sources of weakness for the free world. 
Efforts are now in progress to attain a settlement of two such disputes, one 
involving the Saar and the other involving Trieste. While the resolution of these 
differences must depend primarily upon the nations directly concerned, our 
Government has an interest in offering its advice and services in seeking solutions 
acceptable to all the parties involved. 


SOVIET PROBLEMS AND INTENTIONS 


The past year has produced new evidence of stress and turmoil behind the Iron 
Curtain. e have witnessed a jockeying for power precipitated by the death of 
Stalin, followed by the arrest and execution of Beria, the head of the notorious 
Soviet police apparatus. We have also seen riots in East Germany and indica- 
tions of unrest in other satellite areas. These developments make it clear that 
even the most ruthless police state cannot disregard internal weaknesses. There 
is no reason to believe that the Soviet system is cracking up. However, it is clear 
that the flame of freedom still burns in the hearts of the enslaved peoples. We 
will labor to keep that flame alive. 

It is too early to tell whether the Soviet Government is actually prepared to 
negotiate sincerely toward the reduction of international tensions. We ourselves 
are entering these negotiations in all good faith. While we cannot make con- 
cessions involving basic principles, we will nevertheless be alert to all possibilities 
for reasonable compromise which afford promise of building or strengthening the 
foundations of peace. If the Soviet Union proves willing to cooperate sincerely 
in the pursuit of peace, 1954 may well mark the beginning of a new era in inter- 
national relationships. Even if such cooperation is not forthcoming, our dis- 
cussions with the Soviet Union should enable us to ‘‘clear the air’’ and to develop 
a clearer picture of the courses of action available to the free world in future years. 

You will understand that I have given you only a very brief summary of 
European problems and developments which affect our most vital interests in that 
area. The United States has many other interests in Europe and the Department 
conducts a wide variety of activities to protect and advance these interests, 
These activities range all the way from such routine tasks as the providing of 
visa services and the protection of American nationals to functions which involve 
the preservation of world peace and the safety of our Nation, 


Mr. Cievencer. You may highlight the statement, if you desire. 

Mr. Exvsrick. Mr. Chairman, may I first of all say that Mr. 
Merchant, the Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs, 
regrets very much that he is not able to be with you today. He took 
of last week with Secretary Dulles to attend the four-power meeting 
in Berlin. 

Mr. Pollack, who is here with me, is familiar with the details of the 
budget, and between us we will try to answer your questions. 

If I may, I should like to make a few remarks, if it is agreeable to 
you, Mr. Chairman, about the budget itself. 


REDUCTIONS 


In the past 3 years we have made considerable manpower savings 
in the European area. Domestically we reduced our employment 
about one-third. Abroad we reduced our American staff more than 
one-third and our local staff by one-quarter. 

During the past year we closed 14 consular posts and reduced 
another to a consular agency. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Our request for 1955 will, if it is approved, now permit us to stabilize 
at our present level of employment and activity. For the Foreign 
Service in 1955 we are requesting $14,280,636 to fund the operating 
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expenses of our posts and the salaries of 1,052 American employees 
and 1,523 local employees. 

These figures will perhaps have more meaning if presented on a post 
and functional basis. In the European area’s 72 consulates the aver- 
age American strength, including clerks, is only 5. Two or less 
American employees are stationed at 21 of the 72 consulates. 

If we exclude the missions at Rome, London, and Paris, the average 
American strength, including clerks, in the 22 remaining missions is 
less than 19. The average erican officer strength in the political 
sections of these 22 missions is less than 2. 

Of our total American strength abroad, 380, or more than one-third, 
are engaged in the performance of consular functions. Only 471 
American positions, or less than 45 percent, are available to perform 
the political, economic, and other substantive work in the 25 countries 
in the European area. 

Looked at in such terms and in terms of the basic and undiminished 
importance and complexity of the task in the European area, our 
personnel are spread rather thin. Only by the most careful manage- 
ment of our resources will it be possible for us to accomplish our 
essential business. 


VISA PROCEDURES STREAMLINED 


We have seized every opportunity to economize and cut corners 
One of our major successes this year, in an area in which workload 
is beyond our control and must be kept current, was the streamlining 
of our visa procedures. This endeavor, carried out jointly with the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, resulted in a gratifying in- 
crease in visa output per person. ai ; 

We shall continue to look for further opportunities for economies. 
I believe, though, that possibilities for further manpower economies 
in the European area are about exhausted unless we are to eliminate 
necessary activities. ‘ 

Mr. Pollack and I shall be glad to answer any questions you may 
have. 

Mr. Cuievencer. Mr. Bow. 


CONSULATE AT NICE 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make an inquiry about 
the consulate at Nice. 

How many Americans do we have there? 
Mr. Pottack. At Nice we have one American. ve 
_ Mr. Bow. How many employees of other nationalities are there? 

Mr. Eight local employees. 

Mr. Bow. Are all those local employees French? 

Mr. Poutack. I would believe so, sir, although I would have to 
check that to be positive. 

Mr. Bow. I wish you would, because when I was there I found you 
had nationals of other countries besides France employed in that 
Embassy, and I could not understand why we had gone outside of 
France to employ, when we had just one American at that post. 
_ Mr, Potxack. It is possible that some other national than that of 
France might be employed at Nice, but if that happened it would be 
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because the individual resided in Nice. I would be quite confident 
they would not have gone outside of France to employ a local 
employee. 

Mr. Bow. What was that explanation? I do not follow you. 

Mr. Poutiack. There might have been an individual of another 
nationality already resident at Nice who might have been employed 
by the consulate, but I am quite confident they would not have gone 
outside of France and brought somebody in to work at Nice. I 
would have to check that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Of the 8 local employees in the American consulate at Nice, 5 are nationals of 
France, 2 of Great Britain and 1 is stateless. Of the 3 non-French employees 
one was employed in 1923, another in 1939 and the last in 1945. All three were 
resident in Nice at the time of their employment. 

Mr. Bow. Do you feel that it is advantageous to this Government 
to have one American at a post, with so many employees of other 
nationalities? Is that purely for economy reasons? 

Mr. Poutack. It is purely for economy reasons. 

Mr. Evsrick, Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Bow. What is the opinion of the Department on that? 

Mr. Pottack. In the Bureau of European Affairs I think we have 
7 or 8 posts in which we have but one American. It is a situation 
we would prefer see not exist. We would prefer to have a minimum 
of 2 Americans at every post. 

Mr. Bow. You have security and coding and matters of that kind. 

Mr. Pouuack. Security, coding, and the problem of absence. 

Mr. Bow. On the question of coding, do you turn codes over to 
other nationals to handle? 

Mr. Poutack. Indeed not. 

Mr. Bow. So where you have just the Consul General himself at 
Nice he must handle all the coding and all the work on security; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Pouuack. That is right. 

Mr. Evsrick. And in the case of his absence from the post, which 
must necessarily occur from time to time, an officer would have to be 
sent in from some other post to take his place during that time. 

Mr. Bow. How could that be corrected, except by additional appro- 
priations? Could it be corrected by the reduction of some of the 
nationals you have there? Has there ever been an effort made to find 
Americans who might do the same work they are now doing there? 

Mr. Exvsricx. Every effort, sir, I think you will find is made at any 
por to try to employ Americans, even on local positions, if they can 

e found at the post. I think probably the answer to your question is 
that it would require further appropriations. 

I am thinking now of the posts that you mention, where there is 
only one American. There should be, obviously, two Americans if 
that is at all possible. But, as I say, we are spread rather thin. 
Under present circumstances it does not seem possible. 

Mr. Pouttack,. One of the problems, if I may add to that, of em- 
Ploying Americans in positions which otherwise would be filled by 
ocals is that by policy of the Department, if not by law, we must pay 
these Americans at the American salary rates. We do deny to some 
Americans who are employed in our missions abroad, but who for all 
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practical purposes are not transferable to other countries, the quarters 
allowance which otherwise would be payable. 

The only allowance which these people can receive would be the 
post allowance, i. e., the cost-of-living allowance. Any other allow- 
ance would be denied to them. 


SALARIES 


Nevertheless, the average salary rate in France at the moment of 
the local employees would be approximately $1,900. It would be 
difficult to employ Americans at that rate. 

Mr. Bow. How does that $1,900 compare with rates being paid at 
the other consulates for comparable positions; for instance, the 
English and Italian and some of. the other consulates? 

Mr. Poxiack. These salaries which we pay to our local employees 
are prevailing salaries. Part of the process of determining local 
salaries at our posts is an annual check on the extent to which the 
remain prevailing or need to be altered. In that process they check 
with other consulates, with local business organizations, with offices 
of American concerns located in the city who employ locals, and so on. 
So the general answer to your question is that the salary would be 
gomparente, since it is based on a prevailing wage rate for comparable 

uties. 

Mr. Bow. It seemed to me that at posts such as Nice, where you 
have the $1,900 a year for stenographic work and things of that kind, 
you might be able to recruit people who were not particularly interested 
in how much money they were going to earn but more interested in 
the fact that they might be attached to a post of that kind from this 
country, people who would go into posts of that kind, if the people 
knew that they were available. I was quite surprised to find that 
situation existing. 


POSTS EMPLOYING ONLY ONE AMERICAN 


I do not know what other places there are. What other places do 
we have in your area where there is only one American at a post? 

Mr. Pouuack. Perth, Belize, Cork, Auckland, Valletta, Cherbourg, 
and Nice. That is a total of 7 posts. 

Mr. Bow. Seven posts with one American? 

Mr. Pouuack. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. How much additional appropriation would you need to 
correct that situation so that we would have at least two Americans 
at every post? 

Mr. Pottack. Assuming that the second employees at these posts 
would be very junior vice consuls at an average salary of approximately 
$6,000 to $7,000, including the cost of moving, et cetera, it would be 
$40,000 to $50,000. 

Mr. Bow. Do you feel there is any ome we might find that $40,000 
or $50,000 in this budget to correct that situation? 

Mr. Potuack. I would have to give you this sort of an answer, 
sir: $40,000 or $50,000 would be the cost roughly of maintaining two 
of the consulates. One way in which we could correct this situation 
would be to close two more of our consulates, in addition to the 14 
we have closed in the past year. 


As Mr. Elbrick pointed out in his opening statement, we are 
cutting corners wherever we can. There are any number of instances 
in the area where the demands exceed our capabilities, but we are 
making do. 

I find it very difficult at this moment here—I would have to con- 
sider this question—to decide whether we would put the priority of 
the second American at these one-American posts in a higher position 
in our schedule of filling our demands than some of the other demands 
with which we are faced. 

We have, for example, at the moment an unbudgeted problem 
which we are attempting to cover, which is the continuation of Mr. 
Bruce’s staff in Paris. There are also constantly occurring in a 
steadily upward trend, wage increases of local employees. Again, 
paying prevailing wages, we attempt to keep pace with the rise in 
local rates. 

I am sorry [ cannot give you a more specific and easy answer to 
that question, but it is a difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to go off the record just a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. That is all | have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. Did I understand you to say it would cost $40,000 or 
$50,000 more to put 1 additional man at Nice? 

. Potiack. No, sir; at all 7 posts. 
. Coon. I am glad to get that corrected. I misunderstood you. 
. Yes, indeed. 
. Coon. That is all I have. 
. CLevencer. Mr. Preston? 
. Preston. I do not have any questions at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Sikes? 


USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. What is going to be your policy during the coming fiscal 
year with reference to the use of indigenous personnel? 

Mr. Potxack. Well, we will continue the policy which we have 
pursued in the past several years. 

Mr. Stxgs. Are you going to increase the number or lower the 
number? 

Mr. Pouitack. The number will be decreased principally in antici- 
pation of the necessity for raising the wage scales. 

Mr. Sixzs. Will they be replaced by other people? 

Mr. Pouuack. No. sir. It is a planned reduction of 33 individuals, 
which we intend making in order to permit financing of wage increases. 

Mr. Srxgs. Is it your belief that you should increase the percentage 
of local people employed overseas for clerical and stenographic and 
similar work? I ergy that is where you use most of them? 

Mr. Potuack. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What are your thoughts on increasing the percentage 
of those people who are employed? 

Mr. Pouuack. In planning the cutbacks which we made in the past 
6 months a good deal of attention was given to the overall balance 
between both the indigenous personnel and the Americans, and be- 
tween officer pvatrwee and clerical. There is no thought at the 
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moment of any further change in the conclusions reached as the 
result of that process. In fiscal year 1955 this will essentially call 
for the continuation of the present balance. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


Mr. Sixes. Essentially, what has been your policy in the past? 
Has it been to utilize as many Americans as you could recruit and 
then fill in with local persons? 

Mr. Poutuack. No, sir. I will put it the other way. Whenever 
security permitted and we could employ a local to perform a function 
we would employ a local. The only instances in which you employ 
Americans, from that viewpoint are those where it is required from 
the security standpoint, where you must employ an individual whose 
security can be tested by the means available in the United States. 

In addition to that there are a number of positions which by their 
very nature require an American. They are usually the more senior 
positions. 

we Sikes. The average salary paid to a local person is about how 
muc 

Mr. Pottack. In the European area it is approximately $1,874. 

Mr. Stxes. Are they entitled to retirement benefits? 

Mr. Potuack. The civil-service retirement benefits apply to most 
of our employees. 

Mr. Sixes. Are those benefits comparable to the benefits in this 
country for like salaries? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any allowances given to local people on the 
European payroll? 

Mr. Pouiack. None given by the Department of State. 

Mr. Sixes. Any cost-of-living allowance? 

Mr. None. 

Mr. Srxes. None at all? 

Mr. Poutack. No, sir. 


COMPARISON OF SALARIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. By comparison, what is the average salary paid to an 
American, when you include all allowances and transportation costs? 
Mr. Pouuack. The average American salary in the European area 
at the moment is $6,619. { think you would have to add to that, if 
you want to take into account the cost of transportation and other 
allowances, approximately $3,500. I do not have that factor. 

Mr. Wixser. The allowance itself runs to about $1,582 on the aver- 
age, for an American allowance. The transportation, of course, would 
vary depending upon the area. In the European area it would run in 
the neighborhood of $2,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me that you pay about $10,000 to the 
average American annually? 

Mr. I would say that figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Does he do different work than the European who is 
paid $1,800? 

Mr. Pottack. He does an entirely different type of work on the 
whole. The bulk of our European local employees are engaged in 
the administrative side of the activities. They are chauffeurs and 
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custodial people, people maintaining the stock inventory and procure- 
ment of stocks. 

In addition you will have a limited number in the substantive field. 
In the political field, for example, I do not believe we have more than 
30 local employees in the European area. 

Mr. S1xes. The comparison of the $10,000 figure and the $1,800 
figure would not be quite a fair comparison, in that the American 
ordinarily is given greater responsibility; is that correct? 

Mr. Potxack. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you give me a comparison for similar responsibility? 
What would an American be paid including allowances and transpor- 
tation for the same work as that done by the average foreigner 
employed by the United States. 

Mr. Potuack. An illustration of the type of job in which we might 
have both Americans and locals would be a clerk-stenographer. 
There would be some stenographic jobs of that type. 

Mr. Srxes. What would the comparative compensation be? 

Mr. Pouuack. I would say 2% times as much. 

Mr. Sixes. Two and a half times as much, for the same quality 
and amount of work; is that right? 

Mr. Potiack. Essentially, yes. It is difficult for me to state 
whether the quality would be the same. 


POSSIBILITY OF INCREASED USE OF LOCAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxzs. To be quite frank, I ran into a number of people over- 
seas who are in the policy levels of our own agencies—who very defi- 
nitely preferred local persons for much of this type of work. They 
were highly pleased with the services rendered by such personnel. 

Mr. Exsrick. I think, Mr. Sikes, that the point perhaps is that 
local employees, indigenous employees, can only be used for certain 
types of work. We do employ local employees to the greatest extent 
possible, I think. They are very useful. They could not be more 
useful in the jobs they are performing now. 

I would say that some of the most valuable members of our Foreign 
Service are local employees. 1 think we are trying to make the best 
use we can of them, and wherever we can, because we recognize their 
usefulness. 

RECURRENT REVIEWS MADE 


Mr. Pouack. I might add this: That several years ago—I think 
‘just about 2 years at this point—a very thorough study was made 
of positions in the Foreign Service the duties of which or the location 


of which a for security reasons, an American individual. In 


the course of the past 6 months we have made three separate reviews 
within the Bureau of European Affairs of each and every position in 
the European area. One of the questions asked in those reviews is: 
Can this position be filled by a local employee? 

Undeniably and undoubtedly there are at this point a few positions 
which are still interchangeable, but I would be very doubtful that, 
given the basic problem of security in the Foreign Service, there is 
very much room for decrease of Americans and replacement by local 
individuals. 

Mr. Stxes. You feel that the reduction in force has pretty well 
taken care of that situation, do you; that in the positions you now 
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—_ left there are about as many local people as you can properly 
use 

Mr. Potiack. Yes, sir; I do believe that. 

Mr. Witger. May I go off the record just a second? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


BREAKDOWN OF EUROPEAN STENOGRAPHIC AND CLERICAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Sixers. What is the total number of people in what might be 

termed stenographic, clerical, and filing positions, where security is 

-_ involved, in the European area? If you have to you can supply 
at. 

Mr. Pouuack. I will have to supply that for you, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The total number of persons covered by this appropriation in the Foreign 
Service posts of the European area, engaged in stenographic, clerical, and filing 
duties where security is not involved is 1,037. 

Mr. Sixes. Of that number I would like to know how many are 
American and how many are local people. You can supply that for 
the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Of this number, 5 are Americans and 1,032 are local employees. 

Mr. Srxzs. That is all. 

Mr. CievenGceR. I believe that covers it, gentlemen. 


Mr. Potiack. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Exsricx. Thank you very much. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1954. 
Bureau or Far Eastern AFFAIRS 


WALTER 8. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FAR 
EASTERN AFFAIRS 

BASIL CAPELLA, ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FAR 

EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Mr. CLEVENGER. We will next take up the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs, which appears at page 158 of the justifications. This item 
shows a decrease of $1,660. 

Mr. Robertson, will you present this item? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rosertson. Gentlemen, the Far Eastern Bureau, as you prob- 
ably know, is concerned with a vast area that contains about one- 
ies the world’s population and extends from Japan to the frontier 
0 ia. 

We are sorry to say that so far as the foreseeable future is concerned 
we think we shall continue to be confronted with emergencies and 
crises and problems of one kind or another. 
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INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Since 1950 there has been a very sharp increase in our workload in 
this area. This has been due principally to the Korean war, the 
armistice negotiations, the political conference negotiations, the war 
in Indochina, the resumption of diplomatic relations with Japan and 
the reopening of our Embassy there, the emergence of Indonesia as 
an independent nation, and the harassments and disruptions through- 
out the area due to Communist-inspired movements. 

During this time, for instance, our consular workload alone has 
increased 147 percent. 

REDUCTIONS 


Now, during the current year of 1954, due to a cut in our appro- 
priations, we had to make drastic reductions in our staff, with the 
result that today we are carrying the increased workload with a 
departmental staff which is 26% percent lower than that of 1950; and 
in the field we have only 30 more Americans but 167 fewer local 
employees. 

he peak for the staff was reached in 1952. In 1953 we had begun 
to taper off. But it was in 1954, the current year, that the principal 
reductions were made. During this year we have abolished 26 
positions here in the Department, which is a decrease of 19.4 percent; 
and we have abolished 218 positions in the field, 85 Americans and 
133 locals, for a net reduction of 17 percent. 

For the coming year, despite rising costs and inflation throughout 
most of the area, and unfavorable exchange rates—because exchange 
rates do not fluctuate with prices—despite these increased costs we 


made no request for an increase to the Bureau of the Budget this year. 
Our 1955 estimates provide for the continuation of our present staffing 
levels. Dollarwise there is a slight decrease. Here in the Depart- 
ment it is $1,660 less on account of the reduction in the travel allow- 
ance, and in the field it is $129,890 less which represents nonrecurring 
termination costs due to termination leave payments and other costs 
incident to the reductions in force made during the year 1954. 


OVERTIME 


Now, we fully realize the necessity for Government economy and 
the duty of all Government agencies to cooperate to the fullest extent 
in making every dollar go just as far as it will go. It is our earnest 
opinion, however, that we have now cut our staff to the bone of ade- 
quate performance and that we are able to carry on now only by very 
considerable overtime on the part of our Foreign Service and ditiars- 
mental officers. If the inflation continues with no adjustments in 
unfavorable exchange rates it is possible that our estimates will fall 
below our requirements. 

But in any event we pledge you our best efforts to discharge our 
responsibilities as expeditiously and as efficiently as we can, and we 
shall continue to strive for greater efficiency and more effective man- 
agement of our facilities and funds. Positive steps have already been 
taken along these lines. 

If you gentlemen are interested, I would be glad to list them. If 
you do not wish to take up your time further, I have a fuller state- 
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ment here of our justification which I should like to submit as a part 
of the record. Here are also some charts in which the committee 
may be interested but need not be included in the record. 

Mr. CLevencer. You may do so. 

(The information is as follows:) 


For the foreseeable future, this Bureau and our missions in the Far East will be 
confronted with emergencies, crises, and problems of the greatest importance 
and magnitude. 

The workload in the Far East area has been increasing during the past few) years 
rather than decreasing. Since fiscal year 1950 we have been faced with a mounting 
volume of time-consuming matters, some of which have been the Korean conflict, 
the situation in Indochina, the resumption of diplomatic relations with Japan and 
the reestablishment of an embassy in Tokyo, emergence of Indonesia as an inde- 
pendent nation, and harassnents and disruptions caused by Communist-inspired 
movements throughout southeast Asia. In addition, since 1950 the consular 
workload in our area has increased by 147 percent. We are now facing these and 
many other complex problems and on the basis of present indications this upward 
trend will continue. Yet we are not asking for any increases in funds or personnel 
in 1955. As a matter of fact, we are now operating with a departmental staff 
that is 26.5 percent lower than we had in 1950. At our overseas posts we are 
trying to handle the increasing number of complex problems with only 30 more 
American personnel and with 167 fewer local employees than we had in 1950. 

Although inflation and unfavorable exchange rate fluctuations have sent prices 
and living costs spiraling in most of the countries in the Far East, our 1955 budget 
dollar estimates for operating the Foreign Service establishments in our area are 
only 12 percent greater than our 1950 fiscal year expenditures. During this 
period average salaries of American employees have increased by 17.6 percent, 
and average local salaries by 14.6 percent. 

During 1954 we made sizable reductions in our positions and funds, both in the 
Department and the Foreign Service. At our overseas posts we have abolished 
85 American and 133 local positions, not withstanding the fact that the Foreign 
Service inspectors recommended reductions of only 47 American positions at our 
wast The following table shows a comparison between our 1953 and 1954 
evels of positions and funds: 


Positi 1953 1954 = ~ 
ions crease or 
decrease decrease 


—19.4 


—17.2 


Miscellaneous salaries. 


—18.6 


Foreign Service: 
eateries... 2, 822,627 | —253, 231 —8.2 


5, 495, 523 
6, 417, 323 


Our 1955 estimates provide for a continuation of our present staffing levels, 
both in the Department and the Foreign Service. Dollarwise our estimates are 
slightly lower than the amounts we have this year. In the Department we are 
requesting $741,340, which is $1,660 less than we have in 1954, and results from 
a 10 percent. decrease in travel for departmental officers. In the Foreign Service 
we are asking for $4,817,498 for 1955, or $129,890 less than our 1954 amount. 


Denartmental 
Foreign Service: 
Ame 
Local 
Total 
Funds: 
Departmental: 
$721, 500 | —$164, 405 P| 
4, 500 —8, 135 —4.4 
Travel and other expemses_....._........-....-- 23, 260 17, 000 —6, 260 —26.9 
i ee 921, 800 743,000 | —178, 800 —19.4 
491, 151 450, 771 —40, 380 —8.2 
694, 483 673, 593 —20, 890 —3.0 
Operating 1,234,031 | 1,000,397 | —233, 634 —18.9 
Total, Fore 4,947,388 | —548, 135 —10.0 
Grand total 5, 690, 388 —726, 935 —11.3 
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This results in a decrease of 3 percent in personal services costs. The Foreign 
Service reduction represents our termination costs due to terminal leave payments 
and other costs of the reduction-in-force during 1954. 

In terms of dollars our 1955 estimates for operating the Foreign Service estab- 
lishments are 12.3 percent lower than our 1953 expenditures; however, our actual 
purchasing power will be much less than this percentage would indicate due to 
rising costs and less favorable exchange rates throughout the area. For example, 
in Indochina, the purchasing power of the dollar has depreciated by approximately 
50 percent during the past 6 months. Also, the reestablishment of the United 
States Embassy in Seoul, coupled with spiraling local prices will dissipate savings 
which we had hoped to attain in Korea as a result of reduced personnel comple- 
ments and lower operating costs. 

The political and economic staffs requested for 1955 will have major responsi- 
bility for direct action with the governments in the Far East, the implementation 
of our foreign policy which includes representation on behalf of the United States 
interests, negotiations at the highest levels and on the most important problems, 
and the furnishing of political and economic reporting and analyses which provides 
data and information upon which policy is formulated. 

An analysis of the staffs at each of our 25 Foreign Service posts, particularly 
when distributed by functions, will show that the number of officers performing 
political, economic functions are indeed few. For example, in Korea, we have 
only 3 political and 4 economic officers; in Saigon 3 political and 4 economic officers; 
in Djakarta 3 political and 6 economic officers and in Bangkok we have 3 political 
and 7 economic officers. 

The consular staff requested will have responsibility for all consular functions 
in the area, including the issuance of passports and visas both immigrant and 
nonimmigrant, protection and welfare services and invoice and notarial services. 
On the basis of the workload trend during 1953 and thus far in 1954, this staff 
will perform approximately 1,100,000 services of these types during 1955 or an 
increase of 16 percent over 1954. 

The administrative, security, and building operating staffs requested will have 
responsibility for overall management of our overseas post operations, including 
(1) operation, maintenance and protection of 268 Government-owned residential 
and nonresidential buildings valued at more than $17,800,000 and 55 leased 
buildings; (2) all phases of security such as physical security at each post, local 
employee clearance and other security investigations; (3) maintenance, operation 
and upkeep of the 149 passenger and nonpassenger carrying motor vehicles in 
the area; etc. 

We shall do our best to carry out the program in our area expeditiously and 
efficiently with what resources we have available this fiscal year and within our 
estimates for 1955. We can do this only through greater efficiency and consider- 
able overtime on the part of our staffs here and overseas, and more effective 
management of our facilities and funds to make each dollar go further. Positive 
steps along these lines have been taken. Some of these are: 

1. Recommendations regarding staffing and improved management made by 
the Foreign Service inspectors during their inspections of all FE posts, except 
Korea, during the past year are being implemented insofar as budgetary limitations 


rmit. 

Pe. Chiefs of mission have been called upon to take action in implementing the 
President’s Executive Order 10476 which calls for integration or elimination of 
duplicating and overlapping functions at overseas posts. 

3. Wherever possible, functions are being centralized or transferred thus per- 
mitting positions to be eliminated. For example, the fisheries and shipping 
attachés positions at Tokyo and the intelligence and economic advisers in the 
Bureau were abolished and the functions absorbed by general officers. The 
labor reporting functions at Rangoon and Manila have been transferred to FOA 
thus eliminating two positions. The centralization of message center operations 
in the Bureau resulted in the saving of four clerical positions. 

4. Greater emphasis is being placed on more effective utilization of facilities 
at overseas posts, including the replacement of materials and equipment that is 
uneconomical to operate and the disposal of all unessential items. Some of the 
specific results of this are as follows: 

(a) During the past year, we have reduced communications costs in the area by 
more than $22,000 through greater use of the diplomatic pouch rather than 
telegraphic facilities, and through other economy measures. 
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(b) We have reduced our automotive inventories by 29 vehicles and we are still 


attempting to lower operating expenses by replacing vehicles having excessive 
operating costs. 
(c) In Tokyo, we were able to reduce building rentals by $34,750 annually 
by relinquishing two leased buildings, Hilltop House and Joshi Kai Kan Building. 
(d) Instructions are being issued to keep inventories of all office supplies, 
materials, and equipment at the minimum level necessary for efficient operation; 


and 
(e) All posts have been instructed to examine all custodial and labor services 
to determine whether savings can be effected through local contractual 


arrangements. 


personnel? 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions, Mr. Coudert? 


Mr. Coupert. Mr. Robertson, what is the total number of your 


Mr. Rosertson. 435 Americans and 625 locals in the field and 108 
employees in the Department. 
Mr. Coupert. 435 Americans and an overall of 1,060 positions in 
the field, the difference being represented by local personnel; is that 


correct? 


Mr. Rosertson. That is right, sir; 435 Americans and 625 local 


personnel in 


the record at 


the field. 


this point. 


(The information is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Cievencer. We will include page 180 of the justifications in 


Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs—F oreign Service—Summary of requirements 


Actual, 1953 


Estimate, 1954 


Estimate, 1955 


Increase or 
decrease 


Num- 
be: 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 


Amount 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Political, economic 
stantive activities: 


American personnel 


Local employees 
Allowances. 


and other sub- 


Consular affairs: 
American pe 


Allowances... 


Security activities: 


American personnel 


Allowances 


Marine guard allowances 
Building operating expenses: 
A rsonnel 


«260 ($1,718,195) 231 ($1,583, 738) 231 |$1, 583, 
| 139 203,174) 120 186, 993) 120 186, 993) 
Local 126 133,185} 116 130,118) 116 
80, 085) ...... 70, 683} ....-. 68, 814)_..... —1, 869 
Administrative services: 
American personnel.............| 115 504,714) 76 356,852} 76 356, 863). 
Local 290 260,877) 249 241,170) 249 
| 70, 297|_..... 61, 474)_....- 59,947|......| 1,527 
(63)| 76,960} (60) 78,990) (60)} 78, 
9 42, 849 8 37. 480 8 480 
Local 208 120, 396] 140 97,288) 140 97, 
‘otal: 
American 520 | 2,897,406) 435 | 2,562,504) 435 | 2, 562, 
Local 758 717,632) 625 655, 625 655, 569) | 
491, 151}......}, 442,365)......| —8, 406 
Employment, June 30, 1953: 
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Mr. Rosertson. The total number of American personnel is 435, 
and the total number of local employees is 625. 

Mr. Covuperrt. To which you add 108 here in Washington? 

Mr, Rosertson. We have 108 here in Washington, yes. 

Mr. Covupert. For a total of how many? 

Mr. 1,168. 


OBJECTIVES OF BUREAU 


Mr. Coupert. Mr. Robertson, what is the Department seeking to 
accomplish in your area? 

Mr. Roserrson. Well, we are seeking to carry out American 
foreign policy. 

I would say the first objective is to promote the security and the 
interests of our own country. 

The second objective would be to maintain the allies we have, to 
win other countries to our cause, and to promote the interests of the 
free world as opposed to the Communist world. 

Mr. Covupert. I take it your principal function is maintaining 
contact with the governments of all these countries? 

Mr. Rospertson. With all these countries; and economic and 
political reporting in the areas. 

Mr. Coupgert. The Department itself does not engage in any 
propaganda activities, does it? 

Mr. Ropertson. No, we do not. 

Mr. Coupert. That is all. 


UNITED STATES PROPERTY IN CHINA 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Robertson, what is being done with our properties 
in Red China, so far as maintenance is concerned? 

Mr. Rosertson. I am not sure we have any properties left in Red 
China. I am afraid the Communists have them all. 

Mr. Bow. Do we do anything toward attempting to maintain the 
great investment we have in real estate, that we made in Red China; 
or do you think we have lost all of it? 

Mr. Rosertson. As you know, sir, we have no representation in 
Red China. We have handled all of our affairs there through the 
British, who have recognized Red China, but the Red Chinese have not 
recognized them, so I do not know how much standing they have. 
But all of our representations are through the British. 

Mr. Wiizer. We did have property there, Mr. Bow, I believe 
aggregating about $12 million, of which we in effect at present have 
about half of that, I believe, in terms of our title. The balance of it 
is in the hands of the Chinese Government. 

Mr. Bow. For that which we still have title to is anything being 
done through the British to maintain it or see that it is protected? 

Mr. Wixzer. We are paying the British Government for any costs 
incurred to represent us. I believe it does cover a certain amount 
of maintenance, but I do not have the full facts on that, Mr. Bow. I 
would be glad to get them. 

(The following information was supplied subsequently :) 
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The British are protecting our interests in Communist China. However, as 
the Communists have requisitioned all our properties, there is no expenditure for 
upkeep of buildings. 

For the most part the assistance rendered has been in the form of loans for 
subsistence to citizens who have not received their exit permits. Thirteen 
Americans have also been assisted with loans for passage from China to Hong 
Kong. One American received funds for assistance en route to Hong Kong in 
the form of medicines and medical care owing to his critical condition. One 
American imprisoned by the Chinese is receiving assistance by the purchase of 
extra food, vitamins, and clothing. 

Funds in the sum of $10,000 were first made available to the British for financial 
assistance to destitute American citizens in April 1950. Of this $6,456.69 was 
spent. An additional $10,000 was made available in June 1952. Of this $3,382.67 
has been spent, as reported in accounts received through March 1953. 

Mr. Bow. I thought Mr. Robertson could help us. I would like to 
have the full story on that. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think it is going to be difficult to ascertain. 

Mr. Capzuia. I might say, sir, that most of it is under requisition 
by the Communist government. They have taken over most of it. 

The British have the responsibility for maintaining it, but the 
Communists have taken it over and are using it for their own pur- 
poses, and that is about where it stands now, although the FBO can 
give you specific details. 

Mr. Bow. I would like, Mr. Wilber, when we get into the FBO 
items, to have a list of the properties, when they were acquired, and 
the maintenance costs. 

Mr. All right. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 


PAYMENTS TO BRITISH 


Mr. Stxes. What are we paying the British, Mr. Robertson, to look 
after American property in China? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Capea. We are not paying them anything for that purpose. 
If they, however, hire custodial help, then they bill us for the cost of 
such help, and we then pay the British. 

Mr. Stxes. Do we rt am hme them for actual expenditures? 

Mr. Capetia. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But how can there be expenditures if the Chinese have 
seized American property? 

Mr. Caretta. My point is, as I have indicated, that they had seized 
most of it. I would have to get a rundown. I think there are a few 
pieces of property which the British are still maintaining. Insofar as 
they are we are reimbursing them for the cost of that. (See statement 
above supplied for record.) 


STATUS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN RED CHINA 


Mr. Stxes. What is the status of the American citizens who are 
still inside Red China, Mr. Robertson? 

Mr. Rosertson. There, again, we are dependent upon representa- 
tions through the British. The situation is just about as unsatis- 
factory as you could imagine it. 
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I made the reply to this gentleman awhile ago, not flippantly, but 
seriously: 1 do not know that we do have any property there. I do 
not mean to say we do not have claims to property there, but I think 
before we get through we may find we do not have any. 

You know the Communists, according to our information, have 
confiscated much of the British investment in China. We get nothing 
but run-arounds about the representations we make about American 
personnel still there. We get nothing that is satisfactory. 

We make representations through the British, but we get no action 
and no satisfactory answers. 

Mr. Sixes. Were all of the American citizens who wanted to leave 
China allowed to do so? 

Mr. Rosertson. No, they were not. We have many there that 
we have been trying to locate and get out. We cannot even find out 
where they are. We cannot find out what their status is. 

Even the British, who rushed to recognize China, have not been 
able to get their personnel out. The Communists are holding in 
Shanghai right now the top director of the British-American Tobacco 
Co., Mr. William Christian. He has had two strokes, and a heart 
attack. He has been held for over 2 years beyond the time he was 
promised release. They, the British, have not been able to get all 
of their own personnel out, although they have legally recognized 
maa China as the representative or de facto government of 

ina. 

Mr. Sixes. Are any of the American State Department people still 
in China? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not think so, but I will not answer that as 
a fact. I do not think there are any State Department personnel 
still there. 

Mr. Stxes. Are any Government representatives of this country 
still in China? 

Mr. Rozertson. Not that I know of. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS, CHINA 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to take a few minutes to tell us 
something about the internal picture in China. I know that you are 
a recognized authority on that part of the world. Either on or off 
the record, I wonder if the grip of communism is consolidating itself 
or loosening. 

Mr. Ropertson. It is very hard to get at the facts. You see we 
have no direct reporting out of China and it is hard to evaluate the 
information you get. 

Putting everything together and making allowances for the sources 
and kinds of information, the situation seems to be pretty desperate 
in China from one standpoint. I do not mean to say that the Com- 
munists have not consolidated their power grip on the people, but they 
have done it at a fearful cost in human life. 

For instance, in 1950 they had one of the worst famines that the 
country has ever experienced. Throughout that period the Com- 
munist government was exporting food, with thousands of people 
dying of starvation, to Soviet Russia in exchange for industrial equip- 
ment and military supplies. 
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It is estimated—and there again you are dealing with an estimated 
figure and you do not know whether it is right or wrong—that in- 
cluding the deaths from starvation plus the liquidations—the liquida- 
tions in public squares, where they just lined them up and turned the 
machineguns on them; the liquidations of the policital opposition, 
the landowners, business a i and the classes that they want to 


exterminate—that the Communists have liquidated about 15 million 
people since 1949. 

In other words, according to the evidence it has been just about 
the bloodiest pattern that the Communists have followed in any 
country in the world. So, that all the talk about these Chinese 
Communists being different from their Russian brothers, I think, is a 
little wishful thinking. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 


We know that their industrial program is far behind schedule. We 
know that they are desperately in need of essential raw materials, as 
evidenced by the fact that as of today, with a very bad famine, China 
is exporting rice in exchange for rubber. 

Of course the manpower of China is its most expendable asset. They 
have too many people. To lose a few million does not make them any 
weaker; it makes them stronger in a sense, economically, because it is 
easier to feed them and it cuts down the unrest due to starvation. 

We hear through various sources, for instance the overseas Chinese, 
about these things. There are about 12 million of overseas Chinese 
throughout southeast Asia, and many of them have families and 
relatives still on the mainland. These relatives smuggle out letters, 
and information is thus obtained through them. on are deep, 
bitter resentments in China among the people toward the Communist 
regime. 


IDEOLOGICAL SITUATION 


Of course, the average peasant in China is so poor and lives at such 
a low level of subsistence that almost any change is welcomed, because 
he figures he cannot be much worse off. He is not concerned with 
ideology, in my opinion. There is no ideological revolution in China. 
ae have a group of dedicated fanatical Marxists at the top who have 

e wer. 

Mr. Stxes. Have the Communists been able to stamp out the old 
independence that formerly was enjoyed by the war lords in the 
Chinese provinces? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, I think so far as we can tell, so far as the 
instruments of power go, they are pretty well in control. But there 
is a deep undercurrent of unrest and resentments that would be glad 
to follow some other leadership if it had the chance. 

Mr. Srxzs. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that the Reds have been able to make 
ideological bridgeheads in Southeast Asia? 
Mr. Rosertson. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. Srxgs. Significant ones? 

Mr. Rosertson. Southeast Asia is a terribly complicated scene. 
For instance, it is complicated by all the deep resentments left from 
the colonial period. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

JAPAN 


Mr. Sixes. What steps are you taking to attempt to bridge over 
the danger period in Japan, when Japan will have to depend more 
completely on its own resources than it is now depending: in order to 
prevent the spread of communism in Japan in that particular period? 

Mr. Roxsertson. What steps are we taking? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Mr. Rospertson. Propagandawise? 

Mr. Srxzs. All steps. 

Mr. : eengeer I do not know that I have your question clearly 
in mind. 

Mr. Sixes. I feel that when Japan finally has to depend on her 
own initiative and her own resources, instead of being aided by help 
from us, there will be a time when she is particularly susceptible to 
Communist influences. I wonder what we are doing to be prepared 
for and to offset that possibility. 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, of course, Japan is a long way from being 
in the position of defending herself without our troops there, too, as 
you know. 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking more about her economic capability. 

Mr. Roserrson. There, again, nothing has been solved so far as 


economic problems are concerned. 


think I see the direction of your question, now. I think that is 
one we must face up to. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Japan has 20 percent more people today than she had in 1941, and 
she was bursting out of her seams then. In the war she lost her 
islands; she lost Manchuria, her chief source of supply of certain raw 
materials; she lost her markets and natural channels of trade; her 
plants became obsolescent. She now has to import from 20 to 25 
percent of her food requirements and practically all of her raw ma- 
terials. These 85 million people have to trade to live. They are 
not going to starve. 

Some people do not want their competition here at home. The 
British do not want their competition in the sterling bloc. We do 
not want them to trade with Communist China. hat are they 
going to do? 

That is a question which, it seems to me, we must face, to find an 
outlet for Japanese trade, or we will inevitably throw Japan into the 
Communist orbit. I think we should be doing everything within our 
power to develop trade for the Japanese through Southeast Asia. We 
must have the cooperation of the British to do this. 

I think we have to be willing to open up our markets and accept 
Japanese goods here in America to a greater extent than we are doing. 
It poses a very difficult problem for us. It poses political problems, 
problems on which there are great differences of opinion. 
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COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES IN ASIA 


In my opinion it depends on just which pocket you will have to take 
the money out of. I believe it to be much more to our interest to 
open up trade enough, to make Japan economically viable, as it would 

‘be infinitely more costly to have her thrown over into the Communist 
world. We must not forget that Japan has an industrial capacity of 
50 percent of that of the Soviet Union. 

In my opinion Japan is one of the principal targets of the Commu- 
nists in Asia. The industrial capacity of Japan, the manpower of 
China, which she already has temporarily, plus southeast Asia with 
its rich and essential raw materials and its surplus food are the three 
objectives. If the communists achieve all three of these objectives 
they will have increased immeasurably their power to destroy us. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 


JAPANESE TRADE WITH THE MAINLAND 


Mr. Couperrt. Mr. Robertson, is it presently the established policy 
of the Department to prevent Japanese trade with the mainland? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. We have a complete embargo on trade 
with the mainland. Our other allies trade in nonstrategic materials. 

Mr. CoupeErt. We have an embargo so far as the United States is 
concerned. I am talking about Japan. 

Mr. Rosertson. I am coming to Japan. 

Mr. Coupert. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Roserrson. I said, our other allies deal in nonstrategic ma- 
terials. They have a list of things they consider to be strategic. 
The Japanese exercise a stricter control over trade with Red China 
than any other country, any of our allies, except Canada. Canada, 
and Japan next to the United States exercise the strictest controls 
of all. 

We are continually examining the items. We think we are in a 
sort of untenable position in insisting upon Japan’s maintaining a 
position different from that of the other allied countries cooperating 
with us. We are examining the lists to see if there are items that. 
could be traded where on balance we and Japan would be the gainers. 

Of course, I am a poor man to talk to about this question of trade, 
sir, because in my own thinking I consider that all trade with Com- 
munist China is, in a sense, strategic. That, however, is a minority 
view, the view of a small minority. 

My own feeling is that China is on an austerity economy, and she 
does not import laces and silks and lipsticks and luxuries. She uses 
her precious foreign exchange to do what? To get the things she 
needs. So all the things she imports she needs. If I were the dic- 
tator and could lay down the law I would not have any trade with 
Communist China either by ourselves or our allies. As you know, 
the United States now embargoes all trade. 

Mr. Coupert. So far as Japan is concerned your view is in effect, 
I gather, being carried out by the American and Japanese Govern- 
ment policy; to wit, trade with the mainland is for all practical pur- 
poses embargoed. 

Mr. Rosertson. For the United States, yes. Japan has some 
trade with mainland China in what is considered nonstrategic 
materials. 
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Mr. Coupert. What will the position of the Department be in a 
year or two? That is hardly a fair question, because I am asking 
you to be a prophet. Assuming that American markets are not 
opened completely to the satisfaction of the Japanese export needs, 
then where in the world can Japan turn except to the mainland? 

Mr. Rosertson. That would not solve her problem. I asked 
Mr. Yoshida in Japan last month what percentage of the Japanese 
trade could Red China take, if you lifted the embargoes. He said that 
excluding Formosa he did not think trade with Red China would 
represent more than 12 to 15 percent. 

In other words, it would not solve Japan’s problem to open up 
trade with Red China. 

Mr. Coupert. Yes, but it would be a substantial contribution 
toward a solution, would it not? 

Mr. Rosertson. 12 to 15 percent. 

Mr. Coupert. 12 to 15 percent is a sizable percentage. 

Mr. Rosertson. But you would still have the other big percentage 
that you would have to struggle with. 


CHINESE STRATEGY 


Mr. Couprert. Going back to your observation about China in 
answer to a question of Mr. Sikes, did I correctly understand you to 
say that the heart of the present policy toward China and Formosa 
is that there is to be kept alive a constant threat of military action 
vis-a-vis Red China in the hope that at some point there will be an 
internal breakdown? 

Mr. Rospertson. Yes, sir; that is my conception. 

Mr. Covupert. In other words, a cold war waged under the leader- 
ship of the United States, with constant threat of attack against Red 
China, led by Formosa and other far eastern groups and militarily 
supported by the United States? 

r. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Coupert. Do you believe that that posture can be maintained 
for an indefinite number of years? 

Mr. Roserrtson. I think we must maintain it until there are some 
indications that the Communists have changed their objectives. 

Here, again, we are talking about terribly difficult problems to which 
there are no easy answers. I can only express my own view. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Couprert. How many of the other countries in that Far Eastern 
area are self-sufficient, if any, so that they are not wholly or sub- 
stantially dependent upon the United States economically? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not know of any of them that are self- 
sufficient. 

Mr. Covupert. So that in substance would mean that for an in- 
definite period we would go on subsidizing and supporting the periph- 
eral peoples economically to the end that at some point they might 
be prepared to move in militarily with our support on the Communist 
area of China? 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, to express it another way I think that what 
we have to realize from the standpoint of our own security is that we 
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must keep ourselves strong, so strong that the Communists do not 
dare attack us. 

we I think that our problem is a long-term problem and not a short- 
term problem. In keeping ourselves strong we must make a contribu- 
tion toward keeping our allies strong, For instance, just in those 2 
countries of Formosa and Korea we have an army of about 1 million 
men. That is a big reserve against trouble in Asia. That is a big 
reserve against attack. 

Mr. Couprrtr. When you say ‘we’ you mean the South Koreans, 
the Chinese, and the Americans? 

Mr. Roserrson. I mean Korea and Formosa together have 2 
armies that amount to about 1 million men. They are fighting men. 

Mr. Coupert. Over a period of years it is going to be incumbent 
upon the United States to pay for the maintenance of those armies, 
is it not, if they stand? 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, not altogether; but to make contributions 
to it; yes. 

Mr. Couprrt. Surely, though, the island of Formosa and South 
Korea are not going to be able to maintain 1 million men? 

Mr. Rosertson. I say we have to contribute to their support. 
Neither one of them could economically afford such an army as they 
now have. 

Mr. Couprrt. Well, that is interesting. I just wanted to know 
what the story was. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think the problem is a bleak one. I repeat, I 
think we have a long-term problem, not a short-term one. Until the 
Communists have deserted their objectives—and there is no indication 
I know of that they have—of destroying your world and mine, I do 
not think there is any substitute for maintaining anti-Communist 
strength. 

UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. CouprErt. Does the Department contemplate the possibility as 
a really serious possibility of attack upon us by the Communists of the 
Far East, as opposed to the Communists possibly under the direction 
and leadership of Moscow itself? 

Mr. Rosertson. Of course, I cannot speak for the Department, sir. 
I am not a policymaker. 

Mr. Coupert. You are speaking. 

Mr. Rosertson. I am a policy implementer. I can express an 
opinion, but it would have to be a personal opinion. 


DANGER OF COMMUNIST ATTACK 


Yes; I think we are under the danger of attack from the Com- 
munists wherever they are, because I think the Communists are under 
one leadership. Wherever we are weak enough to invite attack or 
wherever the Communists think they can make a gain by attacking, 
that is where it will come. We never know where it is going to break 
out. 

I do not think there is any substitute for our posture of strength 
against the Communists. 

Mr. Couperr. Pardon me for pursuing this, but to me it is terribly 
important to see just exactly where you gentlemen are going, because 
I would like to know where we are going. 
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Fundamentally does that not mean that the United States is under- 
taking to maintain for an indefinite period of years American domi- 
nance in the Far East? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. Exactly. 

Mr. Couprrt. That is the substance of it, is it not? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is the substance of it. But the reason for 
it is—I will ask you the question: Is not the only justification for 
such a program that it is necessary for American security? 

Mr. Couprrt. The only reason I raised the question, Mr. Robert- 
son, is that because at some point in these matters people have to sit 
down and decide whether they are biting off more than they can chew. 

Mr. Roserrson. That is right. 

Mr. Couprerr. We have to make up our minds, it seems to me, at 
some point whether the United States way over here 6,000 miles away 
can in fact remain a dominant factor on the western rim of the Pacific 
lake. I think it is a very important question, because we have become 
so deeply involved in this thing that we ought to measure the possi- 
bilities and probabilities before we get in too far. 

Mr. Roserrson. I agree with you. I think the only possible 
justification for it could be the belief and conviction that it is necessary 
for our security; not for any other reason under the sun but that, the 
security of America, Americans, free institutions, and what we loosely 
call the free world. That is the only justification I could possibly 
give for it. 

Mr. Couperrt. All right. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I wonder if you could evaluate for us briefly the work 
being done by United States Information Service in that area so far 
as combating of the Communist inflitration is concerned. 

Mr. Rosertson. I am sorry, sir. I could not. I have no way of 
evaluating it. 


INSPECTION AT HONG KONG OF SHIPMENTS TO RED CHINA 


Mr. Preston. One more question, sir. Whose responsibility is it 
to check at Hong Kong to see how much of American goods are 
flowing into Red China through Hong Kong? 

Mr. Roserrson. Well, we have a consulate there and a fairly 
large staff in Hong Kong. It is their responsibility. All the reporting 
there rests upon our consulate general. 

Mr. Preston. How much inspection work is done to see that these 
goods are not funneled into China through Hong Kong? 

Mr. Rosertson. I don’t know how much inspection work is done. 
It is a question of this—I don’t think we have any inspection func- 
tion. We have seven people in the economic section who know what 
is going on. We ourselves do not have any inspection functions. 

Mr. resToN. If we don’t have inspection functions what is to 


prevent American goods from going into China from Hong Kong 
freely? 

Mr. Rosertson. It isa British colony. 

Mr. Preston. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Rosertson. They do the inspecting and they have controls 
on the goods that can be shipped into China. 
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Mr. Preston. Then the British are carrying the responsibility? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. You feel that responsibility is being carried ade- 
quately? 

Mr. Roperrson. Of course there are leaks and of course there is 
smuggling, but I think overall they are doing a pretty good job. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you. 


Tuespay, JANUARY 26, 1954. 


Bureau or Near Eastern, Sours Asian AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


HENRY A. BYROADE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR NEAR EASTERN, 
SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

HENRY H. FORD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF NEAR EAST- 
ERN, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. CLevencer. Next is the Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs. You show a decrease in requests of 
$2,210. For the record we will use pages 228 and 229, and the com- 
mittee can follow it from page 228 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs—Foreign Service— 
Summary of requirements 


Actual, 1953 


Estimate, 1954 


Estimate, 1955 


Increase or 
decrease 


Num- 
be Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber Amount 


| 
Num-) 
ber | 


Amount 


Total, American personnel 
Deduct: Lay 
Add: 


Total, local employees: 
Deduct: Lapse 
Add: 

Terminal leave 

Pay in excess 


Total, personal services 


perating expenses: 

‘Administrative travel 
Official residence expenses 
Building operating expenses 
Communications (field) 
Automotive operating expenses. _ 
Contractual and miscellaneous. 
Supplies and equipment 


$3, 857, 231 
— 96, 431 


81, 214 
177, 550 
14, 836 


$3, 469, 517 
695 


4, 034, 400 


1, 191, 857 
706 


11, 919 
4, 584 


1, 153, 654 


514, 358 
311, 699 


826, 057 


6, 014, 111}... 


302, 998 


, 361 
74, 611 
263, 894 
248, 915 


1, 326, 937 


6, 707, 577 


6, 575, 1871 


| 
— | 550 |$3, 469, 517| 550 | 
Terminal 13 12 71, 695 8 48,695} —23,000 
Differentials... 143, 543)... 139, 339)... —4, 204 
642 | 668 | 3,727, 402 —91, 202 
981 852 | 950,686) 852| 950,686/..... |. 
15| 14,213) 9 9,507} —4,706 
946 | 863 | 960,751| 848| 949, 246 ~15| —11, 505 
Foreign Service Americans. 421, 837)....-.| 413, 663)......; —8,174 
| 5, 380, 5, 255, —124, 881 
113, 037}... 93, 158). ..... 92, 650)... —508 
99, 493 ______ 74, 013). —598 
1,549, 185)-.....| .....| 1,319, 428)......| | —7, 809 
Total requirements............|......| 7, —132, 390 
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Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs—Foreign Service 
Summary of requirements—Continued 


Actual, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 


Increase or 


decrease 
Amount Amount — Amount | Amount 
Adjusted requirements. $7, 563, 296)... 6, 575, 187|_....- 
FUNCTION 
Political, economic, and other sub- 
stantive activities: 
American personnel. 379 | 2,578,303) 335 | 2,380,754) 335 | 2,380, 
Local 181 357, 126; 163 | 294,303) 163 
343, 233) .....- 237, 080} ....... 283, 329) _ —3, 760 
Consular affairs: 
American personnel] 86 431,204, 76 398, 164 76 
Local employees... 123 197, 207; 112 163, 496; 112 
67, 48, 365) ...... 47, 466)... —899 
Administrative services: 
American personnel... 128 576.625) 92 432,957; 92 
Local employees................. 402 469,174) 339 360, 230; 339 
Security activities: 
American personnel. 24 141, 631 23 141, 794 23 be, 
18, 876)... 16, 977)... 16, 895 —82 
Marine guard allowances. (139)| 311,699) (114) 70, 650) (114) 256, 650} _- —14, 000 
Building operating expenses: 
American personnel... 28 129, 378; 24 115, 848 24 
Local 275 238 132, 657} 238 
= pawns 18, 413} 15, 068}. 4, 744... —327 
otal: 
American personnel... 645 | 3,857,231) 550 3, 469, 517} 550 | 3, 469, 
Local 981 | 1,191,857; 852 50, 686) 852 | 950, 686) 
826, 057) 692, 487) 670, 313) _____- —22, 174 
Employment, June 30, 1953: 
American personnel. 630 | 3, 796,013 |----------]---- 


any questions. 


Mr. Byroape. I have no prepared statement other than you have 
in your book already, Mr. Chairman. I will be delighted to answer 
I will say briefly we are asking for the same number 
of positions we are now operating on and had last year even though 
United States interests and workload in our part of the world are 
increasing. Since we are operating on this budget I wish to give you 
my opinion—there is no fat in this budget and it is the minimum with 
which you can do a sensible job from the viewpoint o foreign affairs. 
I will be delighted to answer any questions you may Lave. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Bow, do you want to discuss this situation? 


Mr. Bow. I have no questions on this, Mr. Chairman. 


and the rest local help? 


Mr. Byroapge. We have none that small. 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon? 


SIZE OF POSTS 


Americans because most of our posts are small. 


Mr. Forp. The smallest is two Americans. 


sts. 


lar business conducted there. 


Mr. Coon. Mr. Robertson said they had some one-man posts? 
Do you have any one-man posts in your area, I mean one American 


Our average is 11 


We have no one-man 
We have several with two Americans, such as Kuwait. 


ave one employee on detail at Elizabethville. There is little consu- 


We 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Mr. Coon. I would like to ask you a question or two about person- 
nel. Now let us take one country, Afghanistan for example. Afghan- 
istan is a fine and a promising country. The people are self-reliant 
and industrious, and I found them happy and friendly. I do not 
think the United States buildings are out of line for the staff main- 
tained. whey are good but not elaborate. Most of the living quarters 
are leased. believe your personnel there is about 30, is it not? 

Mr. Forp. 25, sir. 

Mr. Coon. If my figures are right I believe the British Embassy 
vw 15, the French have 9, India has 12, Pakistan has 14, and Turkey 

as 8. 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes. 

Mr. Coon. The rest are just ministers with 3 to 5 in there? 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes. 

Mr. Coon. Yet we have considerably more than any other country 
around there. I was wondering why there was need for such a large 
staff in comparison to the other countries in Afghanistan. 

Mr. Byroape. I should think the primary reason is because the 
United States is undertaking with the Afghans a development project, 
the Helmand Valley. It is a modest project in terms of finance but 
we have increased the people there to take care of that sort of thing. 

Mr. Coon. There has been substantial increase there in the last 
couple years, has there? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Of those 25, sir; 16 are local employees. Only nine are 
Americans. There is a total staff of 25. 

Mr. Coon. In Afghanistan? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Coon. Are you sure of those figures? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. That is the number in the Embassy proper. 
That does not include, of course, the FOA people nor the people of 
the other agencies-such as Defense Department attachés and other 
agencies that have activities in Afghanistan. 

Mr. Wivser. Or our staff reimbursed for administrative services 
to other agencies. 

Mr. Foro. That is right. 

Mr. Coon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Coon. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Covuperr. I have nothing. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, how are we getting along in our 
relations with Afghanistan? It is a very important country occupying 
a strategic spot, although it is small. 

Mr. Byroape. I think we are getting along very well. I think we 
are making progress with Afghanistan in development of the Helmand 
Valley which is extremely important to that country. I think they 
appreciate that. 
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I would like to add something off the record if I may. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. That is all I have. , 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, if there are parts of your answers which 
should be off the record you are at liberty to so indicate. 


ARAB-ISRAEL RELATIONS 


I want to know something about the relations between Israel and 
the Arab States. 

Mr. Byroapr. They are certainly not good and probably not 
getting any better. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they getting worse? 

Mr. Byrroape. In periods and in certain instances they get worse; 

es. 
Mr. Sixes. Why? 

Mr. Byroape. Well, you take such a thing as the Qibya incident, 
massacre along the border involving 56 people. I think it is only 
natural that that raises signs of hatred. I believe the emotions along 
the borders are as great as they were 5 years ago. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there evidence of a desire to cooperate and try to 
work out these problems? 

Mr. Byrroapr. Israel keeps making references to her desires for 
peace and I believe she really desires peace. The question has been 
that the terms of that peace have not been defined. This should 
not be considered as criticism, since they naturally would not wish 
to do this prior to negotiations. The Arab leaders have not felt 
that they should or could politically enter full formal peace negotia- 
tions. Feeling in their countries is just too strong. I don’t know 
Mr. Congressman, what aspect of this you are particularly interested 
in. It is a very broad subject and one which it is our most funda- 
mental deep-seated problem. 

Mr. Srxzs. I am interested in a peaceable solution to that problem 
and what might be done to assist in bringing it about. 


UNITED STATES IMPARTIALITY 


Mr. Byroapkg. I believe the first step as far as any part this country 
can take will be to reassure the people of the whole Middle East that 
we are truly impartial on this question. That is a very difficult and 
undoubtedly a long time-consuming proposition. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ARAB REFUGEES 


Mr. Srxes. What do you think the future holds for the Arab 
refugees, of which I understand there are about 850,000? 

r. Byroapr. About that many, probably closer to 900,000. I 
don’t see any quick solution. We are cooperating with the U. N. 
We have come up with a water plan for the Jordan Valley which 
would irrigate both sides of the Jordan Valley and create some new 
land for some of the refugees to settle in. That is a slow proposition. 
_ neither side has accepted that type of solution for the Jordan 

iver. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you see any solution in sight? 
Mr. Byroapeg. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. How long has this refugee problem existed? 

Mr. Byroape. Since 1948. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it nearer solution? 

Mr. Byroape. I suppose there are two answers to that. We are 6 
years nearer a solution whenever it comes. So far as fundamental 
problem-——— 

Mr. Sixes. If a solution is not worked out, the fact that we are 6 
years along will be academic. 

Mr. Byroape. So far as work on the fundamental aspects are con- 
cerned there has not been much change. There are projects afoot, 
though, in which countries have agreed to make the refugees that are 
now within their own borders self-sustaining that add up to several 
hundreds of thousands. That moves slowly and sometimes it gets 
stopped for a period of a year. But Egypt has agreed to work out a 
project in the Sinai Peninsula and Syria has also been cooperative 
about the refugees within her own borders. But it is slow in coming. 


LIBYA 


Mr. Srxes. The information I have been getting about the status 
of the former Italian colonies has not been reassuring. Would you 
comment on the general status of those colonies and their ability to 
manage their own affairs? 

Mr. Byroaper. Libya is an example of a country which now has 
independence granted by the United Nations. She has a democratic 
form of government. She has deep-seated problems on her hands 
for being a new country, that is that the State of Libya is a combina- 
tion of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan down south which by 
history and tradition have not been an easily managed unity: Govern- 
ments have problems such as the King being in Cyrenaica and the 
Government being in Tripoli. Now they are moving all to Cyrenaica. 

It is a tremendous problem for a population which certainly has not 
had, the majority of whom have not had, experience in parliamentary 
type of government. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. Srkes. Has there been a growth of unrest in Saudi Arabia in 
recent months? 

Mr. Byroape. I don’t think so, Mr. Congressman. The ascension 
of the new King there went off very smoothly. There were strikes 
in the Aramco plants that were a cause of concern but that is settled. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. That is all I have. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Byroade, you came before the Foreign Aid Sub- 
committee in an effort to justify funds for arming Arabs last spring. 
What is the present situation with regard to that? 

Mr. Byroapr. We haven’t spent a cent. 
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Mr. Roonry. What made you change your mind? 

Mr. Byrroaper. Could I do part of it off the record, Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Roonry. I would like to have as much as I can on the record. 
It is very interesting. 

Mr. Byroapg. I don’t think we have changed our minds. It is 
a question of working out the problem of increasing defensive capa- 
bility of the Middle East. When I say we haven’t spent a cent I 
mean we have not committed any money. We are making plans in 
that regard about which we are rather hopeful at the moment. 

If I could go off the record just a moment 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Cuevencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, JANUARY 26, 1954. 


Bureau or Unirep Nations AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NATIONS 
AFFAIRS 

CHRISTOPHER H. PHILLIPS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 

PAULT. MEYER, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, BUREAU OF UNITED 
NATIONS AFFAIRS 


Mr. CievenGer. This afternoon we are taking up the matter of 
the ‘Bureau of United Nations Affairs.’”’ It appears on page 251 of 


the justifications. The matter will be presented by Mr. David 
McK. Key. Since this is your initial performance before our commit- 
tee will you give us some biographical material as to your background? 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, SECRETARY KEY 


Mr. Key. Mr. Chairman, to start at the beginning, I was born 
nearly 54 years ago in Tokyo, Japan of American parents. I returned 
to this country at an early age and had my primary and secondary 
education here. I graduated from Harvard in 1922 and then prepared 
myself for the foreign service. I studied here at Georgetown Foreign 
Service School and took the foreign service examinations -in 1925, 
Incidentally, they were the first ones ever held. I entered the 
foreign service at that time and served in it continuously until I 
retired 2 years ago in 1952. 

I served at a number of posts. I don’t believe you wish to hear 
them all. 

Mr. Cievencer. No, you need not give them. 

Mr. Key. My first post was Antwerp, where I served as vice 
consul, and my last was in Burma where I served as Ambassador 
for 2 years. I went through the various grades. 

I retired in 1952 but came out of retirement on two occasions to 
serve on our delegarion to the General Assembly, and then a little 
over a month ago I was sworn in as Assistant Secretary of State for 
United Nations Affairs. 

Mr. CLEeveNGER. Very well. Do you have a statement Mr. Key? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. 
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uit. CLEVENGER. You may offer it for the record or read it as you 
e. 

Mr. Key. I would like to offer it for the record but may I give you 
a few highlights from it? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I would like to take a few minutes to sketch for you the situation 
in the Bureau of United Nations Affairs as I found it upon taking 
office on December 17, 1953. 

One of my first tasks in the Bureau has been to acquaint myself 
with the members of the staff and with their work. Of course, I 
expected to find myself responsible for many complex problems and 
activities but, Mr. Chairman, I have been amazed and impressed by 
the sheer weight of the duties assigned to the Bureau. I would like 
to explain briefly what I have found. Incidentally, the name of the 
Bureau is somewhat of a misnomer for, as you will see, our responsi- 
bility encompasses many activities and international organizations 
outside the United Nations. 


ARRANGING INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


Of the 148 persons presently employed in the Bureau, 57 are engaged 
solely in the administrative management of this Government’s 
participation in international meetings, and in other activities wholly 
removed from the program and policy field. These meetings of varied 
scope and importance include NATO, four power conferences (the 
current Berlin Conference), regular sessions of the specialized agencies, 
technical and scientific meetings and soon. We work on the agendas, 
negotiate the size and makeup of the delegations with other agencies, 
and within the Department. Finally, we plan for travel, hotel 
arrangements, and provide equipment and secretariat services. This 
service is rendered to all Government agencies in accordance with 
their substantive interest in a particular meeting. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW GROUP 


A portion of this group is engaged in what might be termed a 
“watchdog” activity over the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. These individuals are responsible for all budgetary activities 
and for seeing that contributions appropriated and the American 
dollars paid out are well spent. They have played their part in seeing 
to it that the downward revisions of the percentages which the United 
States has been called upon to contribute to organizations have been 
applied and they will continue in the effort to save additional large 
sums of dollars for the American taxpayer. They watch over these 
organizations to see that they are properly administered internally 


and examine budget plans and programs to see that these are kept 
within sensible limits. 


DOCUMENTS 


There is a Documents Section consisting of persons controlling 
over 200,000 U. N. documents for which there are constant requests; 
a message center staffed by 5 persons who handle some 1,200 docu- 


ments, telegrams, and correspondence daily and 9 persons who carry 
out normal housekeeping functions. 
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PROGRAM AND POLICY WORK 


Apart from the above, there remain some 73 persons in the Bureau 
including secretaries actually concerned with program and _ policy 
work. I will outline briefly the responsibilities of this group. First 
there is the United Nations. It must be remembered that in the 
United Nations, the Bureau of United Nations Affairs, and our 
mission in New York are dealing with delegations representing the 
foreign offices of 60 nations. This compares with 28 nations which 
is the responsibility of the Department’s largest regional bureau and 
28 missions abroad. 

For example, the Bureau has primary responsibility for the Korean 
case and the prisoner of war issue. Of course, we do not have sole 
responsibility. Far from it. Almost all areas of the Department of 
State, and some other departments, have an interest in this case. 
As a result, one of the principal functions of the Bureau is to assure 
that all pertinent viewpoints are brought to bear and that divergent 
views are reconciled in the position to be taken by our representatives 
in Korea and our mission in New York vis-a-vis the General Assembly 
and the Security Council of the United Nations. 


SUBSIDIARY U. N. AGENCIES 


There are within the United Nations framework the Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship Council. They meet twice an- 
nually and the agendas are heavy. There are a dozen or so commis- 
sions within this framework, including Human Rights, Status of 
Women, Narcotic Drugs, and three Regional Economic Commissions. 
These meet at least once a year. There are also ten specialized 
agencies, including LILO, ICAO, WHO, and FAOQ—and here I should 
emphasize that the Bureau maintains direct relations with these 
agencies rather than through our mission in New York. The same, 
of course, is true of our participation in the Caribbean Commission 
and the South Pacific Commission and certain other international 
organizations, bodies wholly outside the U. N. wherein U. N. A. has 
the substantive responsibility. In all of these, the agenda items 
number some 1,400 per year—all of importance in someway to the 
security and well-being of American citizens. True, some of these 
items require relatively little time, but in the aggregate the effort 
required is tremendous. Even though we cannot, with our small 
staff, maintain constant. leadership in all these bodies it is important 
in the national interest that this Government keep abreast of their 
activities and insofar as possible participate in their deliberations. 
In these bodies it is caaalty important that all pertinent viewpoints 
are brought to bear and that United States delegations are instructed 
by the ican under an agreed and coordinated position. 

Another and important aspect of the Bureau’s work is to assure 
that United States positions taken in each of the separate interna- 
tional organizations and meetings are consistent with each other and 
wi overall foreign policy of this Government. This is no small 
task. 
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REDUCTION OF STAFF 


I find that I have a tetal staff which is yen f 35 to 40 
percent less than it has been in recent years. ‘I'wo new and important 
programs have been assigned to my Bureau; namely, Disarmament 
and Review of the United Nations Charter. We are expected to 
ree these programs without a single additional budgeted position 
to help. 

In order to discharge our continued heavy responsibilities with 
this reduced force, the workload of individual offices has greatl 
increased and in some areas we are spread dangerously thin. Fhoug 
this has resulted in less effective work in certain fields, we are never- 
theless making every effort to carry out this Government’s policies 
in the United Nations and international organizations to the best of 
our ability. 

Much of the economy that has taken place during the past year 
seems to me to have been necessary and desirable. Fain convinced, 
however, that the “fat’? has now been eliminated and that any 
further reductions would risk jeopardizing the effective implementation 
of present policies and programs. 

Ir. CLevencer. Mr. Coudert? 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN 


BUREAU AND IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Covupertr. What is the number of personnel in the United 
States delegation to the United Nations? 

Mr. Kry. The exact number I would have to look up. I know it is 
somewhere around 130. That is a matter that we will be taking up in 
detail as soon as we appear before you again. 

Mr. Couperr. I understand that. I want the record to show it at 
this point. 

Mr. Key. 117 authorized positions in the mission in New York. 

Mr. Covupert. In other words, you have here in Washington in 
your Bureau of United Nations Affairs a total of 148 positions, and 
you have an additional 117 positions in New York as part of the 
delegation of the United States to the U. N.? 

Mr. Kry. Yes. 

Po Covupert. Is there no duplication of work as between the two 
offices? 

Mr. Key. No, sir, there is not. The group in New York is, as you 
said, a mission. In other words, it is a diplomatic mission accredited 
to the United Nations, and it has functions which are very similar 
to those of any embassy we have, except it happens to be stationed 
here in the United States. 

Mr. Covuprrt. What is the number of our personnel in the British 
Embassy in London, the American Embassy in London? 

Mr. Key. Mr. Wilber will answer that. 

Mr. Wiser. Total is 198. There are reimbursable items of 176 
in addition to that. 
me nes Covupert. Will you give me the same figures for Paris and 

ome? 

Mr. Wiser. Paris directly appropriated 256 positions and reim- 
bursements of 395. 
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Rome directly appropriated 127 positions, and reimbursable 
positions of 129. 

Mr. Couperr. Are those three our largest embassies abroad? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes, London, Paris, and Rome would be among our 
largest. Bonn and Tokyo might be larger. 


RELATIONSHIP OF NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON STAFFS 


Mr. Coupert. That is enough. I wanted a comparison in the 
record of the embassies with the substantially large mission, it seems 
to me, in New York. You have in Washington 148 personnel ap- 
parently for the purpose of directing the affairs of 117. Is that 
what it amounts to? 

Mr. Key. Not quite, sir. As for the second part, our duty in the 
Bureau goes far beyond directing the activities of our mission in 
New York. As I indicated earlier, the name of our Bureau is some- 
what of a misnomer, and as you know, sir, there are many other 
gy Nations organizations besides the United Nations in New 

ork. 

Mr. Covpert. But those are United Nations committees stemming 
within the framework. 

Mr. Key. Yes, but we have also to keep in touch with them and 
back stop on those. 

Mr. Coupert. Do those 117 in New York have anything to do 
with those committees in U. N. to which you now refer? 

Mr. Key. They have particularly to do with both, the Economic 
and Social Council and Trusteeship Council. But for the other 
specialized agencies they have little or nothing to do with them, be- 


cause they are even located in other parts of the world. 


COST OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Coupert. While we are on the subject of bringing all of these 
united costs together, may I ask the budget officer what the total 
request is for United Nations in addition to the $971,000 requested 
for this United Nations Bureau in Washington? 

Mr. WizBer. About $1 million for the full cost of the United 
States mission, I believe. More exactly it is $820,000, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. So that the administrative cost to the United 
States of its participation in the United Nations would be the total 
of those 2 figures, $971,000 for the Washington Bureau plus $820,000 
which adds up to $1,790,000? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. CoupeErt. These administrative costs are, of course, in addi- 
tion to the United States contribution to the United Nations, are 
they not? 

Mr. Wixser. That is right. 

Mr. CovupEert. What is the total of the contributions requested for 
this year? 

Mr. Wiser. $13,407,290. 


NEED FOR TWO STAFFS 


Mr. Couprert. For my part I would be interested, Mr. Key, in a 
little more explanation of the relations between the large delegation 
of 117 in New York and your Bureau here. 
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Mr. Key. The relationship between the two? 

Mr. Couprert. Why the necessity of both of them? Why the 
necessity of a large delegation in New York to carry out American 
activities in the United Nations, apparently, while you have also here 
a very large staff in Washington, the greater part of which is appar- 
ently devoted to United Nations activities? 

Mr. Key. Well, to begin with, as to the need for a good sized mis- 
sion in New York, that mission, of course, deals not only with the 
U.N. but with some 59 other countries. 

Mr. Couperr. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Key. There is also, of course, a tremendous amount of official 
business transacted with these other countries. That comes particu- 
larly to a head at the time of the General Assembly when you have 
going on at the same time seven very busy committees discussing all 
sorts of questions that are on the agenda of the assembly. 

Just to cover those meetings and the work we have there requires 
a number of people and the activity of the mission which we have 
there is hard to appreciate, unless you have been in it. 

Mr. Couprert. Can you tell us the size of the Birtish mission in 
the U. N.? 

Mr. Key. I am afraid I can’t tell you that. 

Mr. Couprrr. Can you find out the figures? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. Have you any idea at all, of the size of the French 
delegation? 

r. Kny. I haven’t any accurate idea except that it is smaller 
than our mission. 

Mr. Covupert. It is an interesting problem. I don’t see how you 
can explain it further unless you had the work sheets of each of the 
members of that delegation indicating how they spend their 40 hours 
a week or whatever time diplomatic personnel give to their jobs. 

Mr. Puruurrs. If I might address myself to that point? 

Mr. Preston. May we go off the record? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1954. 


Mr. Cuievencer. We will continue with the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs. 
Do you have any questions, Mr. Coon? 
Mr. Coon. I have none at the moment. 


COMPARATIVE SIZES OF U. N. MISSIONS 


Mr. Key. Mr. Chairman, I have that information for which Mr. 
Coudert asked yesterday. 

Compared with the 117 authorized positions at the United States 
mission to the United Nations in New York, the United Kingdom 
has a permanent delegation of 88 people, France has 42, and the 
U.S. S. R. has a permanent delegation of 77 persons. 


May I add that quite apart from our responsibilities as a leading 
world power, it must be borne in mind that the United States mission 
must be comparatively larger since we are the host government and 
since the United Nations headquarters is located in New York City. 
The mission, of necessity, has many functions and obligations which 
must be discharged to United States citizens which would not be the 
case if the headquarters were outside of the United States. The 
volume of public correspondence and phone calls is very heavy. In 
addition, business with municipal and State authorities requires a 
good deal of time on the part of the mission. 


SUMMARY OF BUREAU RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Chairman, again with your permission I should like to sum- 
marize and briefly outline once again the role of our Bureau in dis- 
charging its duties and functions. We were on that subject yesterday. 

Its primary function is to implement the President’s declared policy 
of continuing firm support of the United Nations. This means, of 
course, not only the United Nations organization in New York and 
its councils but also the many commissions within the United Nations 
framework such as the Commission on Human Rights, Commission 
on the Status of Women, and so on, as well as the 10 specialized agen- 
cies such as the World Health Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and other entities within the framework of the 
United Nations. 

This entails a tremendous amount of work and effort. My staff 
must keep abreast of the activities of these organizations and, in 
consultation with other agencies of the Government and other bureaus 
of the Department of State, instruct the delegations on a coordinated 
and agreed position in the furtherance of our national policy. 

Secondly, I wish to emphasize that apart from the foregoing duties 
my Bureau also is charged with the responsibility for the management 
and administration of all international conferences and gatherings in 
which the United States participates. This, as I pointed out yester- 
day, occupies the full time of more than one-third of the staff. 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. In those participating organizations you mentioned, do 
we have a list of the United States share of the amount of money that 
it takes to run those? I think it would be well for the record to show 
that somewhere. 

Mr. Kny. Yes. We will have the complete figures to present on 
that this afternoon when we come before you again in connection 
with our contributions to international organizations. 

Mr. Puiuurps. Mr. Chairman, might I address the committee for 
a moment? 

Mr. CievenGeEr. Certainly. 

Mr. Puiuuips. I didn’t know whether it would be helpful to give 
you just a brief impression from the point of view of a newcomer nto 
this Bureau. I came down to the State Department and the Bureau 
of United Nations Affairs last October fresh out of the Massachusetts. 
State Senate. I came, = might say, as an economy-minded 
Republican with considerable interest in this administration. 

I was particularly interested in this emphasis on economy and ef- 
ficiency in government. One of the first jobs I was given when I 
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arrived on the scene was to take a fresh look at this United Nations 
Affairs Bureau. I am frank to say, Mr. Chairman, I had believed 
that there was pleaty of fat in the State Department and in most of 
the bureaus. undertook this survey with my mind opened to try 
to get the facts. 

_I went down to New York and looked the situation over there. I 
did this, in the company of Miss Frances Knight, deputy to Scott 
McLeod, who herself was a newcomer to the State Department, you 
might say. 

must say, Mr. Chairman, some of my preconceived notions were 
badly shattered. I am speaking to you in all honesty as, frankly, a 
Republican who is down here—— 

Mr. CLevencer. Let us keep the politics out of it. This com- 
mittee does not deal in partisanship. 

Mr. Puiuurrs. I apologize. I looked at this from a new point of 
view and was impressed with what I saw. I was impressed, for 
example, with the tremendous effort that is expected of our repre- 
sentatives and our staff in New York. One thing that I had not 
understood before was the extent to which our role, the United States 
leadership role, in the United Nations imposes added burdens on 
those people. 

For example, I found time and again that other staff members and 
other delegates were coming to us for advice and assistance. It took 
a lot of time, something that frankly I had not realized before. I 
had not realized the extent to which we have to man and staff the 7 
or 8 permanent committees of the General Assembly. 

I will not go into the rest of them because Mr. Key has adequately 
covered those. 

But coming back here to the State Department and our own Bureau, 
I became aware also that we do something that other bureaus, by and 
large, do not do. We cut across departmental activities on a func- 
tional basis. I assume there was a good deal of duplication in this 
respect. I found little of it, Mr. Chairman. I found, for example, 
that our verge function is to coordinate the work of many of these 
bureaus as it relates to the United Nations. 

Mr. CLevenGer. You learned that word rather quickly. 

Mr. Puiturps. It was impressed upon me. I was deeply impressed 
by it; by the importance of trying to tie these things together to come 
out with an integrated whole. It left me with a strong feeling about 
the need for coordination. 

In brief, going over this survey I undertook, I noticed the United 
Nations Bureau had been cut approximately 30 percent since last 
June. That seemed to me all for the good. As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the Bureau has been able to continue its functions, on the 
whole, adequately, perhaps not as effectively, perhaps not as efficiently 
as it might have before that, but adequately, and T think the cut was 
necessary. I believe there was plenty of fat and I believe what was 
done was necessary and desirable. 


PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES OF FURTHER CUTS 


I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that we have now reached the 
int where we are cutting into the bone, too. I question whether 
urther substantial cuts would not jeopardize some of the policies 
we are committed to implement under the administration’s program. 
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I recognize, as I said at the beginning, that economical and efficient 
administration in this Bureau as in any other bureau is a cardinal 
principle and something which every one of us is leaning over back- 
wards to accomplish. But I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that 
beyond a certain point it becomes uneconomical because it is difficult, 
for example, to police adequately some of these international organ- 
izations if we haven’t the manpower to watch the budgets closely. 
Those budgets inevitably, like Topsy, will grow. I think we have 
done a pretty good job in cutting some of those budgets down. We 
will refer to that later today, I assume, but I think there is a law of 
diminishing returns beyond which further reductions in personnel 
make it more difficult for us to act in a watchdog capacity in many of 
these organizations. 

So on the whole, Mr. Chairman, just to summarize, I feel that we 
are reaching a point at which further reductions in personnel in this 
Bureau are going to cut into the bone. We have had fat. I believe 
most of that fat has been eliminated. I merely express that view as 
a newcomer in the Bureau. I don’t claim infallibility. Perhaps I am 
wrong. But these are things that have impressed me very strongly 
in the 3 or 4 months I have been here in this task. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Mr, CLEVENGER. I might say that this committee over the years 
has been impressed and sometimes rather awed at the extent to which 
our Government, through many of these agencies, was moving. The 
best reason we had for that was in listening to the reports of the 
various secretaries in various sections of the world. We have in a 
nonpartisan way, and I have participated mostly as a member of the 
minority, without any partisanship bere at all, been gradually getting 
a more honest, American-like contribution to these matters. We 
have been trying to get down to 334 percent participation in the United 
Nations itself. We will find out this afternoon whether that has been 
achieved. I never have felt that New York City was the place for 
this body to meet. I think Switzerland would have been a much 
better place. As a matter of fact, as you show us the map of the 
world, where is there any area of quiet and serenity such as that? 

I watched the Government of the United States spend more money 
in peaceful years, barring the police action in Korea, than had been 
spent, excluding World War II, in the previous 150 or so years of our 
Government. I am just looking at it coldly from the standpoint of 
an American citizen who never wants his Government to make a 
commitment it cannot keep. My concern never ceases. I fear some- 
times that we have committed the United States beyond its financial 
capacity to carry the load. 

When we figure that we spend approximately $1,500 million a 
week—Great Caesar, that would carry the Taft administration or 
the first Wilson administration before the war almost 2 years. Some- 
where in the world, every time you look around, there is another 
crisis. You have to stop some time. 

We see places and countries where we have poured money running 
into billions under the guise of stopping communism. Then there 
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are countries where we put in nothing where communism doesn’t 
exist. We got an admission from one of the secretaries that com- 
munism is not necessarily a disease of poverty. We have been 
squandering this money and we have been on a sort of will-o-the-wisp 
expedition. I trust we have gotten to the point where we will look 
before we make commitments that cost the few remaining raw 
resources of the United States. We are cutting the last of our virgin 
timber and we are shipping timber all over the world. We have 
about exhausted our iron. Now we are becoming an iron importing 
nation. Nonferrous metals have gone the same way. We are tilling 
the soil of the United States to grow a surplusage of food until the 
very bounty of the Lord has become a burden to us. The Congress 
today has a proposition up here of charging off part of the loss of 
the Commodity Credit operation so that we might restore credit to it. 

We have lost millions in the wheat agreement here, hundreds, of 
millions. We have sent out teams that have increased production 
of the very things the United States has a surplus of, until the world 
is almost literally submerged in cotton, for instance. We have en- 
couraged that production. As far as the United States is concerned 
we wouldn’t need to grow a bale next year. We already have the 
cotton, and the Government owns most of it. So I tell you that 
whatever we do, and whatever I do, and I have the same respect for 
every man on my committee that serves with me, we have just one 
prime object, and that is to preserve the credit of the United States, 
the integrity of its promise, and to try to stop this runaway depres- 
sion of its money. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. I have nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all, gentlemen. Thank you very much. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1954. 


Pusiic AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ma CT McILVAINE, ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 


WINTHROP M. SOUTHWORTH, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Cievencer. We will now take up the matter of “Public 
Affairs,” page 270 of the justification, an increase of $40,870 requested. 

Mr. Pauures. I am Joseph B. Phillips, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR Pusiic AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCardle, the Assistant Secretary, is in Berlin with the 
Secretary at the Berlin Conference at this time and regrets he was 
unable to be here. He has given me a letter he would like me to 
read to you if you will permit. 
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Mr. CLevencpr. You can do that or put it in the record as though 
read and address the committee. 

Mr. Puiuurps. As you wish. I have the letter from Mr. MecCardle 
and also a statement he wishes to put in the record. 

Mr. CLevencer. All right. You might read it. 

Mr. Puiuuips. Mr. Chairman, almost a year ago, new to Govern- 
ment and to the Department of State, I met for the first time with this 
committee. I found it most helpful te discuss plans for the Depart- 
ment’s Public Affairs area with the committee. I am sorry that be- 
cause | am accompanying the Secretary to the Four Power meeting 
in Berlin I cannot meet with the committee again this year to discuss 
my plans and to report on what has been accomplished during the 
past year. 

Substantial changes have been made in the Public Affairs area, as 
I promised the committee last year. The area has undergone a 32 per- 
cent reduction in personnel, and its functions and operations have been 
thoroughly reorganized. 

The Press Section, formerly attached directly to the Office of the 
Secretary, has been transferred to the Public Affairs area and renamed 
the News Division. ‘The radio and television activities of the former 
Public Liaison Division were transferred to the News Division in order 
to put all fast media in one shop. The Division has been reduced from 
28 to 20. I am glad to say that Mr. Henry Suydam has taken over 
direction of this Division. Mr. Suydam, as the committee undoubtedly 
knows, has taken leave from the Newark Evening News, where he is 
chief editorial writer, to accept this important assignment. 

The Office of Public Affairs has been abolished. Its functions have 
been absorbed in my immediate office. 

The Publications Division, largely a mechanical and technical 
operation, was transferred to the administrative area, which is 
responsible for the Department’s general services. 

he Public Liaison Division, renamed the Public Services Division, 
was heavily reduced in all branches. It had 54 employees. It now 
has 39. The Organization Relations and Speaking Arrangements 
Branch, which handles hundreds of inquiries and requests each month 
from organizations over the entire country, such as the veterans, 
service, women’s and fraternal organizations, has been reduced from 
14 to 9. 

The Public Correspondence Unit, which handles the great volume 
of letters and telegrams addressed to the Secretary or the Department, 
as well as a substantial amount of correspondence addressed to the 
President, was reduced from 15 to 11. 

The creative part of the Publications Division was assigned to the 
Public Services Division when the publishing operations were trans- 
ferred out. This group prepares speech material for officers of the 
Department, and, upon request, for Members of Congress, writes and 
edits the Department’s three publications—State Department Bul- 
letin, Foreign Policy Briefs, and the Field Reporter—and prepares 
periodic background pamphlets on the facts about United States 
foreign policy in various geographic areas. The number of these 
a has been greatly curtailed, but they are in great demand 

Vv organizations, schools, colleges and the man in the street, who 


want to have information on foreign affairs. The Division was 
reduced from 14 to 12. 
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The Division of Historical Policy Research, now the Historical 
Division, was carefully examined and the emphasis was shifted to 
bringing more nearly up to date the important documentary Foreign 
Relations volumes, including special volumes on China and the war- 
time conferences. Further reorganization of this Division is under 
consideration as a result of a study conducted in August to December 
1953. The Division has been reduced from 58 to 44, although there 
has been no reduction in the unit which compiles the Foreign Rela- 
tions volumes. 

The Division of Public Studies was reduced from 17 to 10 and 
several of its reports eliminated. 

The UNESCO Relations staff has been reduced from 38 to 23. 
The UNESCO National Commission has elected a new chairman, 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College; 19 new members 
have been appointed to the National Commission and a sincere effort 
is being made to revamp the UNESCO approach to bring it closer 
to the people. 

The International Educational Exchange Service has been added 
to the public affairs area of the Department, but will make a separate 
budget presentation. It should be noted, however, that the exchange 
of persons program continues to be regarded in most quarters as one 
of the most effective instruments of United States foreign policy. 

Finally, in order to provide foreign policy guidance to the United 
States Information Agency, a alah euler and review group in my 
immediate office has been streamlined. The committee will recall 
that under Reorganization Plan No. 8, the Department is responsible 
for furnishing such guidance to the Information Agency. It is also 
responsible for reviewing Agency output to assure conformity with 
policy. Iam glad to say that Mrs. Carol R. Arth, of Redlands, Calif., 
is now the review officer. 

Turning to our estimates for fiscal year 1955, the estimate for regular 
personal services in the public affairs area is $1,061,715. This is 
the same amount as I am now authorized, and is $377,282 less than 
the 1953 budget. For other expenses, the estimate of $387,150 is 
$32,370 above the current authorization. This increase, however, 
consists entirely of funds to publish the Foreign Relations volumes at 
an accelerated rate in accordance with the request of the Congress. 

I have asked my deputy, Mr. Joseph Phillips, and my assistant, 
Mr. Robinson Mellvaine, to be present today. My time is largely 
taken up with my work as adviser to the Secretary on public affairs 
and psychological warfare aspects of United States foreign policy. 
Mr. Phillips is particularly concerned with providing foreign policy 
guidance to the United States Information Agency, and Mr. Melivaine 
watches over the domestic public affairs activities. They will be glad 
to discuss our program in any way the committee desires. In addi- 
tion, I have prepared a short statement summarizing the program and 
organization of my office, which I think might be of interest to the 
committee. I will be glad to submit it for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
if you so desire. Vee 
(The prepared statement is as follows:) 
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Pusiic Arrarrs AREA 


The foreign policy of the United States today touches the life of every citizen 
in one way or another. It is essential, therefore, that the facts about the country’s 
foreign policy are made available to the people of the country on a current basis, 
and that public attitudes are considered in the formulation of United States 
foreign policy. It is equally important that the overseas information program of 
this Government fully reflects the country’s foreign policy. 

Within the Department of State, the responsibility for meeting public demand 
for information about United States foreign policy and for providing foreign policy 
guidance to overseas information programs rests with the Assistant Secretary in 
charge of the Department’s public affairs area. 


REORGANIZATION EFFECTED 


Since February 1953 the public affairs area has been carefully reorganized and 
its program materially sharpened. Expenses, moreover, have been reduced and 
the current (1954) year budget is $378,387 less than last year’s. The 1955 budget 
estimates before the Congress provide only for continuing the present streamlined 
program and organization next year. 

The public affairs area now includes the immediate office of the Assistant 
Secretary, the News Division, Public Services Division, Public Studies Division, 
Historical Division, and the UNESCO relations staff. The Educational Exchange 
Service is also under the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, but is financed 
by a separate appropriation. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Assistant Secretary serves as adviser to the Secretary on public affairs 
matters relating to United States foreign policy and on psychological warfare 
activities of concern to the Department. He is also responsible for providing 
foreign-policy guidance to the United States Information Agency, in accordance 
with Reorganization Plan No. 8, and for reviewing the Agency’s output to assure 
its conformity with such guidance. 

The News Division is responsible for meeting the needs of the press, radio, TV, 


and newsphoto agencies for information and assistance. It handles literally 
hundreds of telephone calls each day, is in constant contact with the large number 
of American and foreign reporters who cover the Department, arranges press 
conferences for the Secretary and other officers of the Department, makes arrange- 
ments whenever press photographs are requested, and handles all radio and TV 
matters. 

The Public Services Division is organized to meet public demand for services and 
information concerning the foreign relations of the United States. It handles 
replies to the great volume of public inquiry mail coming into the Department 
(much of which is referred from the White House). It also handles requests from 
hundreds of national, regional, and local organizations for information on United 
States foreign policy and for help on international projects of interest to these 
organizations and to the Government. 

he Division meets the requests of free-lance writers and magazine editors for 
factual and pictorial materials and for interviews with Department officers. It 
writes and edits the official public information publications of the Department of 
State and prepares factual information in pamphlet form when necessary. Fi- 
nally, it handles the preparation of public addresses of top officers of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Public Studies Division is responsible for keeping the Department informed 
about American public opinion. Its analyses of opinion, as expressed in the daily 
and periodical press, in public opinion polls, and in statements by national 
organizations and public leaders, are important both for policy formulation and 
for carrying out effectively information services to the public. 

These analyses are an essential aid to the Assistant Secretary in his function of 
advising the Secretary about subjects on which the public demands or needs fuller 
information. They are also constantly available to policy officers who are con- 
cerned to know public opinion at every stage of policy consideration. 

The Historical Division provides the Government, the Department of State and 
the public with objective background information on United States Foreign policy 
in its historical setting. It compiles the Foreign Relations series, which dates 
from 1861 and constitutes the only official record of United States diplomacy. 
It prepares factual background studies, on request of policy officers, to help in 
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the interpretation of current problems. It administers the Department’s policy 
granting qualified nonofficial researchers access to its files, under appropriate 
security safeguards, to study United States foreign policy from the original 
diplomatic papers. It handles general historical problems of major diplomatic 
interest, such as editing for publication, with British and French collaboration, 
the captured papers of the German Foreign Office. It drafts correspondence on 
our foreign policy, in reply to inquiries from the public, where historical research 
is required, and prepares certain Presidential proclaimations. 

The Division is concentrating most of its resources on the Foreign Relations 
series. In response to a request from the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
last spring (S. Rept. 309, 83d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 4-5) the Division is preparing 
a special series of volumes on United States relations with China, 1941-50, and 
another on the principal World War II conferences of heads of government, such 
as Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. The compilation of diplomatic papers on our 
relations with China through 1943 will be completed and ready to be processed 
for publication by the end of this fiscal year. The compilation of all available 
papers on the Yalta and Potsdam Conferences (1945) will be completed very 
soon and will be in process of publication before the end of this fiscal year. More- 
over, 25 Foreign Relations volumes which the Historical Division has compiled 
for the years 1936 through 1940 are now in various stages of the publication process. 

The UNESCO relations staff serves two purposes. It is the unit of the Depart- 
ment concerned with this country’s participation in UNESCO. It is also the 
secretariat for the United States National Commission for UNESCO. The 
Commission established by Public Law 565 of the 79th Congress, 2d session, is 
composed of 100 prominent citizens serving, without pay, as a link between 
UNESCO and the American people. 

The purposes and organization of the Public Affairs Area have been critically 
reviewed in the past year. Some activities have been eliminated, others have 
been curtailed and expenses reduced. The Department believes that the present 
program and organization provides effectively for essential services at minimum 
cost. 


PUBLICATION OF FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Mr. CLevenGcer. I want more information on that $40,000 in- 
crease for the record, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puiturps. That has entirely to do with the increased schedule 
= the publication of the foreign relations volumes as ordered by the 

ongress. 

P N 4 Mcellvaine is in direct charge of that and can give you more 
etails. 

Mr. CLevencer. Could you cite the order of the Congress which 
makes it necessary? 

Mr. MclIxvarne. It was the Senate Appropriations Committee 
hearings last year. At their request we submitted a program for 
accelerating the publication of these volumes over a 4-year period 
which would involve substantially increased printing charges. 

Would you like me to read from that? 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps it should be read, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Read the salient part of it. 

Mr. (reading): 

It is the sense of the committee that the Department allocate sufficient funds 
from the appropriation ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 1954,’’ to provide the necessary 
personnel and other related expenses essential to start reducing the ong * in 
collating and publishing the vitally important Foreign. Relations volumes. he 
Department estimates this work can be accomplished in about 4 years. 

In line with that we worked out a program 

Mr. CLevencer. Then you may look for this thing to reach $175,000 
before they catch up. Is that right? } 

Mr. MclItvaine. No, sir. It is my understanding that the printing 
figures on that are—— 
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Mr. Crevencer. There is a great deal I will be glad to forget. 

Mr. MclItvarne. This has been going on since 1861. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Quite a different volume, however. 

Mr. ” ienmmaraaaan One hundred and sixty-eight volumes have been 

rinte 

: Mr. CLevencer. That will bring you up to date at the end of the 
fourth year, or will there be new ones? 

Mr. MclIuvarine. Not up to date. It will bring it up to within 10 
years which we estimate is about as near as you can get. That is in 
the printing. We will have the compilations a good deal closer. 


UNESCO RELATIONS STAFF 


Mr. Crevencer. I notice the UNESCO appropriation here. Is 
that in a later presentation? 

Mr. McIlvaine. There are two parts of UNESCO. We have what 
is called the UNESCO relations staff which serves two functions. 
It is also the Secretariat for the 100-member UNESCO National 
Commission. That is the public affairs aspects of UNESCO. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. I notice they travel a little, as shown on page 295. 
There is an item on $33,500. 

Mr. Mcluvatne. Yes. The act governing the UNESCO National 
Commission provides that when they have meetings the Government 
pay the transportation of the members of the Commission to and 
from the meeting. 

Mr. CLevencer. Any control on how many meetings they have or 
how many they take or is that at the discretion of the committee 
itself? Is it one of these uncontrollable items that bypasses Congress? 

Mr. MclItvarne. Oh, no. It is completely controllable. I would 
have to check but I think they have one meeting of the National 
Commission a year and every other year they have a national confer- 
ence which includes a lot of other people. Those people go at their 
own expense. Only the Commission people, Commission members, 
are reimbursed. 

Mr. Cievencer. Any questions, Mr. Bow? 


POLICY GUIDANCE TO UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Phillips, could you tell the committee briefly just 
what you are doing in providing foreign policy guidance to the United 
States Information Agency? 

Mr. Puruuips. Yes, sir. We have the closest contact with the 
policy staff. Actually in terms of work there is a meeting in our 
office daily, every morning, with all the public affairs advisers of the 
Department and representatives of the agency where we discuss 

Mr. Bow. By representatives of the agency you mean the Informa- 
tion Agency? 

Mr. Puruurrs. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. What representatives do they have present at those 


on, aright They have present in those meetings in the first 
oF every day, a man they call their fast guidance man, the officer 
responsible for giving daily and spot guidance to them. At alternate 
times they have longer range policy planners from their staff, the men 
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who issue guidance to the field, to the missions largely. From the 
Department are the Public Affairs advisers for each area of the 
Department. 

Mr. Bow. Those meetings take place every day? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Those are daily meetings; ves. 

Mr. Bow. What is discussed generally in those meetings? 

Mr. Puituirs. Generally topics are what has been the current 
problems of foreign policy, what Mr. McCardle brings back from the 
Secretary’s meetings as the current problems of the day, questions 
they have very often arising from newspaper stories which they have 
seen which they want to straighten out and get the facts about, 
questions raised in incoming telegrams; in general, current problems 
of the day are discussed. 

Mr. Bow. Is there some résumé made, then, of the meeting and what 
was considered as the policy of the United States so that they take it, 
or is that left entirely for them to take back and evaluate? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. No, sir, it is not. We issue them in addition to 
these meetings, and perhaps more binding than what is said in the 
meetings, policy statements on a regular basis. They come out 
whenever there isa problem. This is not so muchday-to-day problems 
as the ones we see coming up ahead of time. On the basis of those 
statements they then issue the operational guidance to their own 
people which is in the form of do this and don’t do that. In that 
way we have a pretty good check on what they do. 


REVIEWS AND CHECKS OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE ACTIVITY 


Mr. Bow. Someone in your division then checks on the informa- 
tion service to make sure they are carrying out the foreign policy of 
the United States so that you evaluate it from your side rather than 
depending entirely on the evaluation from the United States Informa- 
tion Service? 

Mr. Puruuips. Yes, sir, that is correct. Since the separation of 
the two we have set up a review officer in our office, Mrs. Arth, whose 
sole function is to review all of their output and their guidance to be 
sure they conform. 

Mr. Bow. How does she get that information? 

Mr. Puiturps. In one way she gets it by actually seeing the material. 
She sees the guidances put out on the basis of the instructions we 
have given them. She then sees the pamphlets, the wireless bulletins 
and material issued, or sees a catalog each day. We are instituting 
a difficult system to operate, a system for monitoring broadcasts in 
different languages. We have been seeing the English-language 
script but we feel it better if we monitored the broadcast in the 
language in which it was delivered. 

Mr. Bow. Are you able to check on all the information that is put 
out by the United States Information Agency? 

Mr. Puiuuips. No, sir. It is physically impossible to check on 
every word that goes out. VOA alone puts out 270,000 words a day. 
We have to content ourselves with being sure the guidance given them 
is correct and we spot check as much material as we can handle. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have occasion to review the meetings which 
they hold among their people in the field? Where they hold a con- 
ference do you have a chance to review the minutes of those meetings? 
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Mr. Puiuurps. Yes, sir. People from the Department attend 
meetings of their staff people in Washington. 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


GUATEMALA 


Mr. Bow. A great deal has been said here on and off the record 
before this committee relative to the situation existing in Guatemala. 
Have you been advising the people of the United States Information 
Agency relative to the position of our Government on Guatemala? 

Mr. Puiturprs. Yes, sir, we have, largely through the ARA branch 
of the Department. We keep closest touch with their regional 
officers for Latin America and keep them fully informed of the Depart- 
ment’s attitude and information about the situation in Guatemala. 

Mr. Bow. I have in front of me now a pamphlet which came over 
my desk just this morning called Guatemala, Government Informa- 
tion Bureau, Guatemala City, November 12—December 16, 1953, which 
came through the United States mails and was on my desk as a 
Member of Congress. Are you familiar with those publications? 

Mr. Not personally. 

Mr. Bow. This has been gotten out through the consulates in 
Los Angeles, New York City, Pan American Building in New Orleans, 
and the consulate in San Francisco. 

The first is about the First Lady of Guatemala and child welfare. 
It sets up a glowing picture of the First Lady of Guatemala and what 
she is doing for child welfare in Guatemala. 


I believe it would be well, certainly for your agency or someone, to 
study these carefully. I know from my own knowledge that many of 
these publications from various countries find their way into the 
libraries of our high schools, colleges, and other places, and certainly 
without some method of identification children of that age reading 
this would think they were doing a pretty fine job. 

I am also concerned with this statement: 


Choose Guatemala. Guatemala was chosen as the headquarters of the secre- 
tariat of the Latin American Union of Universities at the second congress of the 
union held in Chile November 25 to December 4. All Latin American universi- 
ties were represented at the congress. The overwhelming vote in favor of Guate- 
mala as the seat of the secretariat is taken as an expression of the confidence of 
Latin American educators that Guatemala will continue to maintain its atmos- 
phere of political and academic freedom. 

Was your office familiar with the fact that all of the Latin American 
universities have chosen Guatemala as the seat of the secretariat? 

Mr. Putuurps. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Bow. In your justifications on page 276, the News Division 
will work through three branches to maintain (a) relations with daily 
and weekly press, (5) relations with the radio and television media, 
(c) necessary clipping service. 

Does that refer to domestic or foreign? 

Mr. Domestic, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have in that particular division an overlapping 
with the United States Information Service? 

Mr. No, sir. I donot thinkso. To my knowledge there 
is no comparable thing in the United States Information Service. 
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Mr. Bow. In other words, they confine themselves completely to 
foreign operations, do they, and do not put out any releases or work 
with domestic radio and television. 

Mr. Putuures. They put out a press release from time to time about 
developments within the Agency, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do they put out any releases domestically as to the 
policy of the United States with reference to foreign policy? 

Mr. Puruurps. No, sir, not strictly in those terms. By law their 
radio broadcasts and transcripts are available to the press and public, 
and only as they reflect foreign policy do they put out such things. 
They put out no releases describing foreign policy. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Mr. Bow. On page 297, quoting: 


Because of this action only $64,500 was required in fiscal 1954. In order to 
maintain the rate of publication agreed upon in exchange of correspondence with 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, $112,000 will be required in fiscal 1955. 

That is in reference to the foreign relations volume where you asked 
for an increase. 

Did you have some correspondence other than the report which 
was read to us, the statement contained in the report of the Senate? 
Did you have other correspondence relating to the number of volumes 
to be printed? 

Mr. Wixser. I am not sure that statement is quite correct, that 
we had correspondence with the committee. There were a number of 
inquiries from Members of the Senate in terms of requesting informa- 
tion about what the cost would be to finance a program such as the 
4-vear program which we are now financing. 

Mr. Mclxvarne. It started out with Senator Knowland and Senator 
Bridges and Mr. McCardle. 

Mr. Bow. It was as set forth in the justification? 

Mr. Mclxvarne. It was put into the record in the statement read 
previously. 

GERMAN WAR DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Bow. What are the German war documents for which you 
request $11,500? 

Mr. Mcltvarne. After the war the British and ourselves got all the 
documents of the German Foreign Office, and it seemed that a study 
of those might be, and the printing might be, a very helpful thing 
for people who try to figure out how come the Germans went to war 
twice in our lifetime and three times in the lifetime of some people. 
They are all in England and we have two men over there who are 

oing over these documents with the British and French with the 
idea of publishing them so that all the world will know this minute 
history of German operations from the period of World War I to 
World War II. It is a similar job to our own foreign relations jobs 
on the German foreign policy. 

Mr. Bow. How many of those will be printed? 

Mr. McItvarngs. How many eventually? 

Mr. Bow. How many actual volumes will be printed and how are 
they going to be distributed? 
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Mr. SourHworts. The final number of volumes that will be printed 
is contingent on how many of the documents actually are selected. 
The documents are divided into three groupings according to time. 
We have started on those volumes which were felt to be the most 
important from the point of view of this country as well as from the 
point of view of England and France, the period from 1937 to the 
period of 1945. 

Mr. S1xes. How many copies of each were printed? 

Mr. Soutuwortu. We have actually selected 11 volumes. 

On the basis of the 11 volumes for that period it is probable that 
there will be in the neighborhood of 30 volumes, but I cannot give you 
a conclusive answer until we know how many documents are finally 
selected. 

Mr. Srtxes. How many copies of each printing? 

Mr. Bow. That is what I was about to ask. 

Mr. Wiser. I might say, also, the cost is split three ways evenly. 

Mr. Sournwortu. 2,500, sir. 

Mr. Bow. At what price will they be sold? 

Mr. Soutnwortu. They vary a little bit, again according to size, 
but in the general range of $3.50. 

Mr. Bow. Who is printing them? 

Mr. Sournwortu. Government Printing Office, sir. 

Mr. MclItvarne. Of the English edition, we print one and the 
British print one. The French print their own edition. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, our Government Printing Office prints 
one and then the English print a volume, and so on? 

Mr. MclItvarne. Yes. 

Mr. Srxxs. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. What languages will they be printed in? 

Mr. Mcltvarne. English, French, and some, at any rate, in Ger- 
man. Weare making a definite effort to get the German Government 
to pay for the cost of the German edition so that their own people 
can see the developments that led up to the war. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Bow. What is the eventual cost to this Government when 
this project is completed? 

Mr. SoutawortH. Could we furnish a statement for the record? 
I cannot give you an estimate at this time. 1 can tell you the cost 
320 volume now, but I would have to go back to the Division and ask 
or an estimate of total cost. 


(The following information was subsequently supplied :) 


EstimatEp ToraL Cost, GERMAN War DocuMENTs ProsEcT 


Number of volumes printed as of Dec. 31, 1953_____..._______---- 
Number now at press 
Total cost of 6 volumes 


Estimated cost (based on one-half of remaining volumes, see explana- 
tion below) $138, 000 
Total estimated cost to the United States of printing $211, 695 


mare. of the summer of 1953 the British took over half of the printing, which formerly was all done 
at the 


= \ 
5 
1 
$73, 695 
Estimated number of additional volumes 24 
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Mr. Bow. What request have you had for distribution of that type 
of material? 

Mr. Soutnwortn. The distribution is to policy officers within the 
Department, Members of Congress upon request; the major sales 
being, of course, to libraries, colleges and institutions of higher edu- 
cation, plus scholars concerned with this problem and certain organi- 
zations who are concerned with the matter of American foreign policy 
and peace. 

Mr. Bow. How many copies will be available for free distribution? 

Mr. Sournwortu. The free distribution is very slight. It goes to 
the executive offices and Members of Congress on request. Those are 
all the free copies. There is no free public distribution. 


POSSIBILITY OF DELAYING WORK ON FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Mr. Bow. I should like to point out, going back to the foreign- 
relations volumes to be printed, that the increase that is requested, 
that is over and above the amount given last year, is $47,500. That 
is a sufficient amount to place an additional American employee in 
the consulates where you now have 1 person, which is suggested as 
being a secuirty risk because of the work to be taken care of in these 
consulates, and if we can keep this printing down to what it was last 
year we could then use those funds to pay for that additional American 
in these vital spots where we have 1 American and in each case a 
number of foreign nationals. 

Mr. Rooney. I am in thorough agreement with the thinking of 
the gentleman from Ohio on this. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to this matter of foreign relations 
volumes, the entire amount requested over and above the amount of 
the current year’s appropriation for nonsalaried obligations, printing, 
and reproduction, $47,500 increase over $194,000 in the current year, 
aly, that in connection with the printing of those volumes. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $194,000, the amount you have in 
the current year, is for the printing of foreign-relations volumes? 

Mr. Sourawortu. $64,500, sir, but actually we are spending for 
volumes at a rate greater than that, because in accordance with the 
request of the Senate Committee we accelerated our program at the 
close of the fiscal year 1953 and therefore allocated some additional 
funds. The total was $76,742 in 1953 for the publishing of foreign- 
relations volumes. They will not appear until the current fiscal year 
so that the actual output this year will be at a rate approximately 
the same as we anticipate for 1955, that is, at the rate of $112,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That figure was what? 

Mr. $76,742. 

Mr. Rooney. Plus $64,500, $141,242 nonsalary obligations in con- 
nection with foreign-relations volumes. Is that correct? 

Mr. Souruworts. Yes, sir, for 1953 and 1954. 


POTENTIAL SAVINGS 


Mr. Rooney. How much in personnel might we save if this com- 
mittee and/or the House and the Congress were to decide that this 
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is a very nice matter but one which might be postponed in an effort 
to balance the budget and to keep away from increasing the debt 
limit? How much would you say could be saved with regard to 
personnel? 

Mr. Souruwortn. The staff engaged in the foreign relations branch, 
sir, is 18 people at $115,280. é, 

Mr. Rooney. So we now have a total of $256,522 that might be 
saved if we were to postpone the printing which has been demanded 
by two members of the other body. Would that be a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. Sournwortn. No, sir. 

Mr. MclItvarine. You would have to eliminate the whole thing. 

Mr. Rooney. In what respect is it incorrect? 

Mr. SourHworta. Your query was if we were to postpone the 
printing. If we were to completely eliminate or table the entire proj- 
ject that money would be saved, sir, but if we should only postpone 
the peoeng we would not be saving any staff personnel because they 
would continue to compile. 

Mr. Rooney. If we were to postpone both the compilation and the 
printing in the next fiscal year in view of the financial situation and 
the budget we could save $256,522. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sournwortn. That figure is correct in that way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When at page 296 of the justifications you say ‘At 
the request of the Congress the compilation and publishing of the 
foreign relations volumes has been accelerated’? you mean at the 
request of two Members of the other body. Is that correct? 

Mr. MclIuvarne. I interpret it as meaning that the request of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee is contained there. 

Mr. Wiser. It was contained in their committee report. 

Mr. Sournwortn. May I point out one error in our figures? I 
believe when the compilation was made up that the 1953 figure of 
$76,742 was included. The printing cost that would be saved by 
postponing printing alone would be $64,500 in 1954 plus $112,000 in 
1955, or a total of $176,000. Was that the figure, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. You gave me $76,742 plus $64,500. 

Mr. Sournwortn. As I recall it you asked for 1953, last year’s 
cost. The 1953 cost already has been spent. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to find out what amount should be 
deducted from salary and expenses, Department of State, if this 
committee and/or the House and Congress were to decide to postpone 
the compilation and printing of these volumes. 

Mr. Sournwortu. That would be $112,000 which we request for 
1955, plus any unobligated portion of the $64,500 set aside for that 
purpose in 1954. 

Mr. Roonry. Would $227,280 be the correct amount; which 
includes $115,280? 

Mr. Soutnuwortn. $176,500 for printing, plus $115,280 for salaries. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me put it this way: It would be at least $227,280, 
which would be $112,000 plus $115,280 in personnel. 

Mr. Sournwortn. That is correct. 


Mr. Rooney. That is all. 
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HISTORY AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICES 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Phillips, how long has this department been known 
as the Public Affairs Office? 

Mr. Puiturrs. The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs was first 
appointed in 1945. Is that not correct? 

r. WitBerR. Right around that. 

Mr. Puriuurrs. Mr. Benton, I believe, was the first Assistant 
Secretary who assumed approximately all the present functions of 
the office. 

Mr. Srxes. Has it had the same function from the beginning? 

Mr. Pururrs. Yes, sir; the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
The Public Affairs Division within that office was created in 1944, I 
believe and later became responsible to this Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Sixes. It appears to be more of a public relations or public 
aN alas office than a public affairs office. Do you agree with 
that 

Mr. Puriturps. Certainly more than half of the staff is concerned 
with public relations, public information in some way or another. 

Mr. Sixes. This would not be a State Department propaganda 
office, would it? 

Mr. Puiuurps. We certainly do not call it that, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. I do not object to that wage. The Communists have 
made very effective use of propaganda. I have said many times that 
Americans are going to have to start learning more about the effec- 
tive use of propaganda to sell democracy. The word is in some dis- 
repute because of the success the Russians have enjoyed with it. 
Essentially this is something to let our people know what the State 
Department is doing, is it not? 

Mr. Puruuips. That is certainly true of the function of the News 
Division and of the Division of Public Services, the publishing of 
historical volumes in the Historical Division, and so on. They are 
mainly concerned with letting the public know what the State 
Department policy is‘and what the State Department is doing. 

My particular part of it, dealing with the Overseas Agency, is to 
let the world know what our foreign poiley developments are. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS IN 1955 BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. If we were to decide that 170 Preple at a cost of 
$1,061,000 is too much for that kind of work and if we were to elimi- 
nate this service, what basic activities of the State Department would 
have to stop? 

Mr. Puriurrs. If we eliminated the News Division, that would 
mean that our relations with the press would have to be stopped, or 
we would have to try to stop them. We would try to stop our regular 
and controlled relations with the press. It would mean we would be 
in no position to answer the queries that come to us for information, 
~ queries about foreign policy from organizations and from individ- 
uals, 

If you are including the elimination of the guidance function, of 
our Overseas Agency, of course that agency would cease to reflect the 
foreign policy, or at least there would be no mechanism for it to reflect 
the foreign policy of the Government. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that if there were not an Office for Public 
Affairs, there are some essential functions which would have to be 
carried on in otl er offices by other people? 

Mr. Pures. 1 feel, sir, that that would be inevitable; that the 
pressure would be so great that either you would have one office or you 
would have to set up a series of duplicating offices in other areas of 
the Department to meet the pressure. 

Mr. Wiser. The establishment of this office actually was an out- 
growth of the scattered operations in the other areas. The purpose 
of this office was to bring that together. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Thank you. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1954. 


Bureau or Security, Consutar AFFAIRS AND PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT W. S. McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR 
MRS. RUTH SHIPLEY, DIRECTOR, PASSPORT OFFICE 
GEORGE F. WILSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. CLeveNnGeER. We will take up the Bureau of given Consular 
Affairs and Personnel, appearing at page 301 of the justifications. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


You have asked for $153,123 for domestic matters. Do you desire to 
speak on that, Mr. McLeod? 

Mr. McLeop. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Do you want to insert it in the record and high- 
light it? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


BASIC AUTHORITY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel, which I administer, 

was established by the Immigration-Nationality Act, better known as the Me- 

Carran-Walter Act, as the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. The act 
rovided that the Secretary of State could designate certain other duties for this 

bea and under this provision the Office of Personnel was added to my juris- 
iction. 

On August 7, 1953, the Refugee Relief Act became law and added to my office 
the responsibility for the administration of this Act. This involves giving direc- 
tion to and providing for all of the administrative facilities for bringing a maxi- 
mum of 209,000 refugees and certain other classes of persons into the United 
States from all over the world. However, the budget estimates for the refugee 
relief program are not included in the Department of State budget. The budget 
estimates for this program are in the budget for the Executive Offices of the 
President. 

Therefore, the Bureau now comprises the Office of Personnel, the Office of 
Security, the Passport Office, the Visa Office, the Office of Special Consular 
Services, the Office of Munitions Control, and the refugee relief program. 
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\ 
REVIEWS MADE 


During the past 9 months I have directed a series of surveys and investigations 
within the framework of the Bureau. I had a survey team study and recom- 
mend organizational changes which have been put into effect in several offices 
within the Bureau. These changes have resulted in more efficient utilization of 
space and manpower, and consequently in greater efficiency in management and 
administration. They will manifest themselves to you in the more detailed 
reports of my office directors. 

My primary concern has been security and personnel—the two operations 
which affect every employee, every office, and every function of the Department. 
I maintain, and our experience tends to prove, that security and personnel are 
inseparable functions. It was on this premise that I accepted the post of Adminis- 
trator and have attempted to clean up and clear out the chaos which existed in 
the Security Office early last year. No Government office can be secure unless 
personnel integrity and physical security are attained and maintained without 
equivocation. There is no intermediate degree of security with which the Federal 
Government can or should be satisfied. Absolute security, and that involves 
continuing vigilance, continuing awareness of security problems, and continuing 
action with respect to personnel suitability, integrity, and loyalty, is our goal. 


SUITABILITY FACTORS 


There has been considerable discussion of suitability factors in connection with 
the Government’s security and integrity program as defined in section 8 (a) (1) 
of the President’s Executive Order 10450. Most discussions of the security- 
integrity program appear to distinguish between suitability characteristics and 
subversive security characteristics. Actually, primary security considerations in 
connection with the Government programs of recruitment and retention of per- 
sonnel are more properly a part of the generally descriptive term “suitability.” 
In brief, good personnel administration is concerned with the acquisition and re- 
tention of suitable personnel and the elimination of unsuitable personnel, whether 
they are unsuitable because they are bad security risks in the subversive sense, 
guilty of notoriously disgraceful conduct as related to morals, or merely incompe- 
tent. A-security program in my judgment is an inseparable part of the person- 


nel program in Government. I believe the American public demands and expects 
action in attaining security within the Federal Government. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


I inherited a Personnel Office which was chaotic insofar as organization and 
management were concerned. It was overstaffed, files were diffused, uncorre- 
lated, and incomplete. -It seems inconceivable that, under any set of given 
circumstances, the personnel operation of a major department of the Federal 
Government could have been allowed to disintegrate into the condition. found in 
this particular office. Much has been done to overcome these deficiencies and 
much more remains to be done. I wish I could report that all the snarls in this 
office have been unraveled, but I cannot do so. It takes considerable more 
patience and stamina to undo mistakes and try to right them than to dynamite 
an operation and start from scratch. The following, however, are indicative of 
the constructive action taken by our new personnel management: 

1. Reduction of personnel.—A considerably simplified functional organization 
consisting of four divisions and an executive office has been set up. The separate 
Foreign and Departmental Personnel Divisions have been eliminated. All ad- 
ministrative services have been centralized. The personnel staff has been reduced 
ae one-third in size. The classification of personnel jobs has been brought 
into line. 

2. Establishment of secure and efficient personnel files—A secure and efficient ~ 
personnel files procedure is now in effect. Files that were previously dispersed 
are now in one place. Recommendations of the Office of Security for improving 
the security aspects of files operations have been complied with. 

3. Reduction of cost of various personnel programs.—Considerable savings have 
been achieved as a result of imposing tighter standards on various allowances and 
benefits accorded overseas personnel. For example, Foreign Service allowances 
and differentials have been cut back with estimated savings of $275,000 per 
annum. Tighter weight allowances have been imposed on the movement of 
employees’ effects to and between overseas posts. 
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4. Orderly reduction in force, domestic and overseas ——A major problem con- 
fronting the Department was the necessity of reducing in an orderly way the 
staffs both at posts abroad and in the Department. Procedures for separating 
employees due to RIF had to be devised from seratch in the case of the Foreign 
Service. This RIF has been carried out in an orderly way. Reductions in the 
Department have been made in accordance with civil-service requirements. 
During this same period arrangements were completed for the orderly transfer 
of a large number of employees in information and point 4 activities to the new 
USIA and FOA. 

5. Improved performance ratings—A much improved plan for evaluating the 
performance of departmental employees has been developed and is being sub- 
mitted to the Civil Service Commission for approval. The plan will provide 
detailed facts on employee performance. 

Other improvements include revisions in personnel procedures and _ policies. 
There are many problems still in process of resolution. However, I feel that the 
shakedown period is over and that we are on our way to real accomplishments in 
this phase of our operation. 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 


The Office of Security has been subjected to very close scrutiny. Ten months 
ago, I found it to be a disorganized, haphazard operation, plagued by uncertain 
leadership and divided authority. Security clearances seemed to depend on 
who one happened to reach on the telephone, rather than on any acceptable 
security criteria. Security files were insecure insofar as the removal of documents 
was concerned. Neither the Federal Government nor the individual employee 
was protected by the loosely managed system of scattered files, incomplete in- 
vestigations, unchecked leads, partial analysis and documentation. 

As a result of priority attention to security prohlems, many of these deficiences 
have already been corrected. For example, experienced personnel has heen secured 
for key positions; investigative activity has not been placed under the direction 
of one unit; the evaluations staff has been completely reorganized and guidance 
manuals and systematized procedures have been established where none existed 
before. File control has been initiated and a new filing system is to be installed 
by contract as soon as feasible. Written agreements delineatirg responsibilities 
have replaced verbal commitments and nonsecurity functions abolished. 

These steps have had a marked influerce on welding this function into a pur- 
poseful security operation. The inevitable result of these efforts is higher stand- 
ards of security and greater internal efficiency while at the same time guaranteeing 
the fulfillment of this function with the least cost to the taypayer. 

The details of the office operations within the Bureau will be given to you by 
the office directors, all of whom have cooperated in carrying out the reorganization 
recommendations given to them during the past year. I will be glad to answer 
any questions you may have regarding my administration of the Bureau. 


Mr. McLeop. As I told the committee when I was up here last 
spring, I had under way at that time a series of surveys as to the 
administrative operations of these various offices under the Bureau. 
Those have been completed now and the administrative action which 
—< to be indicated has been taken. 

outlined certain work to the committee on Monday. 


Mr. CLevenceER. Do you want to run down these items on page 
301 of the justifications rather quickly? 
Mr. McLeop. All right. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


I think the only increase here is in the Office of Personnel, which 
was, in our judgment, rather overstaffed at the time that we took over. 
It appears that we have cut it back quite a ways. 

I think Mr. Wilson is going to be able to get along with the people 
he now has, plus these 15 which are for the Foreign Service Institute, 
with respect to what General Smith indicated to the committee the 
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other day, an effort to improve not only the training program but the 
career management aspects of the Foreign Service. 

Unless you have some other questions, that would be the only 
comment, because we are going to try to get along with the same 
amount of money and people as we have at the present time. 

Mr. CLevencer. Have you any questions? 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. CievenGcer. Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. No. 

Passport 


Mr. Cievencer. Do you want to speak for the Passport Office, 
Mrs. Shipley? There is no increase, but you always have an inter- 
esting talk. ; 

Mrs. Surpiey. I have brought a statement which covers what I 
usually say to the committee. If I may, I should like to put that in 
the record. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Certainly. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

With the permission of the committee, I would like to place in the record a 
comparative statement showing the volume of our work during fiscal year 1952 
and 1953 as well as the first 6 months of 1953 as contrasted with similar months 
of 1954. The 416,563 passports which were issued and renewed in 1953 repre- 
sent an increase of 11.4 percent over the qrovsons year and is the highest figure 
we have ever attained in our history. he collection of almost $3 million in 


pores fees, a 12-percent increase, is also a new record which we believe will 
exceeded during the present fiscal year. This expectation is based upon com- 
parative figures for the first 6 months of the present year which show that collections 


are up 2 percent while the granting of passport facilities has gained 18 percent 
over the corresponding months of 1953. The number of passports that we issue 
and renew is our yardstick for measuring all of our domestic work. When the 
applications increase, other related activities of the Office follow a similar pattern. 
According to the travel trade, a fine year is in prospect with the Marian Year 
providing an added incentive to visit the shrines of Europe. The great strides 
which have been made in transatlantic travel by air now make a European holi- 
day a possibility for the thousands of persons in the middle-income bracket who 
heretofore were unable to enjoy such a trip. The travel business is doing every- 
thing possible to stimulate foreign travel and the success of their efforts is sharply 
reflected in the progressive increases shown in our work during recent years. 

The statement shows a decrease in incoming correspondence, but this is a good 
sign to us as it means that less people are writing in to find our the status of their 
applications. We are now receiving a daily average of some 1,500 rt ongerimoa 
and the quicker they are acted upon the fewer inquiries we receive from the public. 

The volume of applications and various kinds of reports received from consular 
establishments remains rather high and at a level comparable to recent years. 
The reports of births abroad of children having a claim to American citizenship 
show a considerable increase which is brought about by the large number of 
servicemen and their families who are now abroad. There is also a substantial 
increase in the number of oaths of repatriation received during the year. Most 
of these were administered to naturalized Americans who lost citizenship by vot- 
ing in certain Italian elections. Under special legislation, which has now —_ers, 
they were premitted to take an oath of repatriation and regain citizenship. any 
of the citizenship cases arising abroad are complex and take much painstaking 
effort before it can be determined that the applicant has a right to the continued 
protection of this Government. However, on the whole, Public Law 414 which 
became law December 24, 1952, seems to be operating smoothly both here and abroad 
although a small number of hardship cases persist with respect to naturalized 
citizens, 

This is the comparative statistical statement for the record: 
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Passport Office workload statistics 


year 


Ist half Ist half 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Percent of ~ ’ | Percent of 
1952 1953 | change | “8cal year | fiscal y 


Fees collected: 
$2, 418, 489 
Renewal 217, 721 
2. 636, 210 


328, 529 
45, 200 


373, 729 


Incoming correspondence: 
Congressional 2, 971 2, 589 
Other domestic 253, 278 ‘ 

ig 20. 705 19, 624 


276, 954 258, 156 


Outgoing correspondence: 
Congressional 2, 500 1, 989 
Other domestic. . 97, 708 122, 835 
Foreign 17, 211 19, 622 


117, 419 144, 446 


60, 596 
Registration 54, 395 
Renewal, amendment ex- 

76, 739 


22, 579 

iag 5, 900 

Loss of nationality ae 10, 003 
naturaliza- 

832 

1,191 


232, 235 


Mrs. Suretey. This statement should demonstrate why we think 
the present year will be the heaviest that we have ever had. 

I have surveyed in a general way the work from the consular es- 
tablishments abroad. I think the general increase in the amount ot 
work everywhere more than carries my requested appropriation. 

Mr. CLevenaer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bow. None at all from this department. 

Mrs. Suipiey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It is very fine. 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. I can only say that I wish we had the same service 
everywhere as you give us. 

Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Roonry. IT have no questions. 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 

Mrs. Surpixy. Fine. Well, I get wonderful cooperation, too, from 
the Hill. You know that. That makes it easy to do. 

Thank you very much. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 
Mr. McLeop. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilson, the Director of the. 
Office of Personnel, is here, if you care to inquire about this training. 
43118—$4——11 


| | | 
$2, 730. 725 12.9+- $839, 841 $855, 740 1, 89+- 
235, 715 8. 2+ 80. 785 84, 730 4. 89+- 
2, 966, 440 12.5+ | 920,626 | 940, 470 2.15-++ 
= 
Issue and renewed: : 
| 366, 632 11. 5+ 110, 370 129, 815 17. 164+ 
Renewed - .......--..-..-. 49, 931 10. 4+ 14, 667 18, 437 25. 70+- 
416, 563 11. 4+ 125, 037 148, 252 18. 56+ 
12.8— 1, 07 1,011 32. 91— 
6.8— 78, 147 81, 648 4. 48+ 
5.2— 10. 353 8, 677 16. 18— 
6.7— 90.007 | 91, 336 | 1.47+ 
| 20. 4— 969 1.069 10. 314+ 
25. 7+ 61, 369 45, 145 12. 11— 
14.0+ 7, 888 8. 608 9.12+- 
23. 0+- 60, 226 54, 822 8.97— 
Foreign applications and re- 
ports: 
64, 578 6. 5+ 27, 964 27, 680 1.01— 
58, 717 7.9+ 26, 381 27, 243 3. 26+ 
76, 965 3+ 36, 240 45, 870 26. 18+- 
35, 244 56.0+ 13, 221 12, 558 5.01— 
4, 697 20. 3— 3, 191 2, 823 11. 53— 
13, 123 31.1+ 4, 580 3, 723 18. 71— 
580 30. 2— 562 289 48. 57— 
3. 351 181. 3+ 369 1, 963 431. 9+ 
Total 257, 255 10. 77+ 112, 508 122, 149 8. 56+ 
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Mr. CLevencer. I think we had better have a statement on that. 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

General Smith, I believe, informed the committee generally of his 
concern with the training program. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


After having made a study I am convinced that the present number 
of officers of the Foreign Service who have been given intensive full- 
time training in the language and areas pertinent to critical spots 
throughout the world is inadequate to meet the needs of the Service. 
For example, in the language and area training for important coun- 
tries such as Indonesia, only 6 officers have been given this intensive 
specialized training; in Korea only 2 officers; and in Russia only 35. 

otally, there are approximately 141 officers in the Foreign Service 
who have been given specialized intensive training under the direction 
of the Foreign Service Institute in the language and area of Iron 
Curtain countries or areas of the Near East and the Far East, which 
are critical because of the danger of Communist takeover. 

In the fiscal year 1954 under our normal plans we would only train 
34 more specialists in but 10 of these language areas. This number 
will scarcely replace the loss of these skills by attrition, and most cer- 
tainly will not supply an adequate number of replacements and 
oor for the trained and experienced officers who are on the firing 
ine. 

NEED FOR EXPANSION OF TRAINING 


The necessary action is clearly evident. We must (1) substantially 


expand our training in the masa and areas of the world, par- 
ar 


ticularly in the areas of the ast, Eastern Europe, the Near 
East, and southeast Asia; and (2) we must immediately improve and 
extend our administrative and executive training in skills which have 
been curtailed as the working force has been reduced over the past 
fiscal year. 

To accomplish this we must (1) tool up the Foreign Service Institute 
here in Washington; (2) establish new facilities in ace Bangkok, 
and New Delhi; and (3) replace the manpower pulled out of the 
embassies for full-time training. 

Now, in order to expand the training to what would appear to be a 
reasonable extent we feel that an additional $785,000 will be required. 
A sizable amount of the $785,000 must cover administrative costs in 
connection with “tooling up’’ both here and overseas, and hiring 
replacements for officers who will be retrained. 

I mention this last point because obviously if you are going to put 
peop into training you must have somebody to replace those people 
in the field that we bring back either here to Washington or place in 
such schools in the field for training. In short, you have to give them 
somebody to fall back on to carry out the normal duties of the post. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM COMPARED WITH PRESENT ONE 


If the funds I have mentioned, the $785,000, are appropriated we 
will be able to: (a) Increase from 34 to 66 the number of officers 
taking full-time language and area training, thereby increasing the 
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total availability of officers with this kind of training to about 241 
over a period of 2 or 3 years; (6) to increase from 20 to 80 the number 
of officers taking 3 months’ language and area training, which would 
be the primary training; (c) to increase from 275 to 600 the number 
of employees to be given on-the-job language training, increasing the 
number of posts hiss such training is available from the present 
31 to a new high of 57 posts; (d) to increase from 100 to 360 the number 
of officers and employees to be given executive, administrative, 
consular, and other training; and (e) to provide a better plan to meet 
the needs of the Department of State and other agencies of Govern- 
ment for whom we provide training facilities, under section 701 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

I am convinced that the dollars spent for hard-hitting and effective 
training, administered as close to the diplomatic firing line as possible, 
are dollars well invested. Failure to meet these needs means that 
the Government is not sending overseas the best-informed and best- 
equipped representatives it could supply at a time when only the best 
will suffice. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL TO AREAS FOR WHICH TRAINED 


Mr. CLevENGER. Could you tell us whether there is any special 
care given so as not to transfer to some other area a language special- 
ist, out of the place for which he is trained to some area where his 
training does not avail him very much? 

Mr. Witson. Normally we try to do that; yes, sir. When we 
invest money in a specific language training course we try to leave 
that individual in that particular area for 6 or 8 years in order to, if 
you will, regain for the Government the capital investment which 
we have in the individual by virtue of the training. 

However, if you leave a person in a specific area for too long a time 
you run into other problems. In some of the areas there are disease 
problems. 

Mr. Cievencer. The area takes over the employee, in a fashion? 

Mr. Wison. Well, let us talk about disease. There are some por- 
tions of the world where, frankly, if a person remains too long it does 
tend to deteriorate him physically. We feel that for good career 
development and for the protection of the individuals you cannot 
leave some people, or you cannot leave our people, in some areas for 
too extended a period of time. You have to get them out in order to 
assure that they remain full of vigor and full of drive. 

But we do try actually to leave them there for a sufficient period 
of time so that the Government does reacquire the money it has in- 
vested in specialized education. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Couperr. No questions. 


NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. Bow. What are the new facilities you intend to construct in 
the three areas you mentioned? I remember that Bangkok was one. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. We would plan, sir, to establish new schools 
overseas in Bangkok, New Delhi, and Taipeh for language and for 
area training. 
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Mr. Bow. Give us some idea about the facilities and what you 
intend to do in those new facilities. 

Mr. Wiison. Well, in the way of facilities it would frankly be the 
preparation of material back here in Washington, and providing a 
supervisor on the ground. We would have to have contract personnel 
on the ground for specific language training and language supervision. 

Mr. Bow. How many will you expect to have at each 1 of those 
facilities at 1 time in training? 

Mr. Wixson. I cannot give pou the specific post breakdown as of 
this moment, but for the full-year language and area training we 
would increase that by 32 individuals. 

Mr. Bow. In the three posts? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes, sir. 

BREAKDOWN 


Mr. Bow. What would be the cost of the operation of the posts? 
Mr. Wiuson. At the individual posts? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, please. 

Mr. Witson. The total at Bangkok, for post expenses, would be 
$29,000; at New Delhi, $29,000; at Taipeh, $20,000; and we would 
have other posts at $8,000. 

Now, that would be for your travel, your inspection trips, trans- 
portation charges, space, facilities, contract personnel, office supplies 
et cetera. 

We would have to have facilities back here in Washington. You 
have phonetic typewriters, tape recorders, Scotch recording tape, 
text books, and things of that nature. 

The increase I am breaking down figures out this way: The in- 
crease for full-year training at the Foreign Service Institute, the 
universities and field schools would total about $214,282. The total 
establishment of the 3 new regional training centers and to expand 
the 2 that we already have established would run about $168,000. 
To “beef up” the Foreign Service Institute facilities here in Wash- 
— to increase the number of 3-month courses, we figure would 
take $160,000. And your administrative costs in connection with 
the expanded training program, including your travel et cetera, 
would amount to about $243,000. 

That is a breakdown in generalized terms of this $785,000 that has 
additionally been 


LENGTH OF 


COURSES 


Mr. Bow. What is the length of time required by the individual 
in the language schools? 

Mr. Witson. It would depend to some extent on the degree of 
proficiency that you were striving for. At the present time we have 
a program which calls for 1 year study in the United States and a 
second year in the field. After 2 years we feel that we have really 
an extremely well-versed individual. 

Mr. Bow. That would take 2 years of training in’the language, and 
then you anticipate that with someone who is an expert in that perhaps 
they would stay at a post for not to exceed 6 years? 

Mr. Witson. Let us put it this way: Not in a general area to 
exceed 6 or 8 years. However, could I go off the record for a moment? 
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Mr. Bow. Yes, so far as I am concerned. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. I want to ask Mr. McLeod a question. 
Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. Mr. McLeod, what is your opinion as to this expanded 
program so far as it affects the security of this country? 

r. McLeop. Well, it is certainly advantageous to have people 
who can speak Russian. 

Mr. Bow. How about the other languages we have been talking 
about here? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, it is helpful. This is not necessarily security; 
it is perhaps is in the intelligence field. These fellows are much 
better able to gain intelligence information if they can speak the 
language, particularly like a native and with an absence of accent. 

I think this ought to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McLeop. From the standpoint of security—that is, protecting 
the United States—I cannot see that it is particularly helpful or 
otherwise. 

Mr. Bow. From the intelligence standpoint do you feel that this 
expenditure is justifiable? 

Mr. McLeop. Not wholly from that standpoint, but certainly 
that is a factor. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE TO LEARN NATIVE TONGUE 


Mr. Coon. Do these employees, when they are sent to posts in 
foreign countries, not make an effort on their own part to learn the 
native language? 

Mr. Witson. I would say most of them do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coon. It does not seem to me like we found that to be very 
prevalent in the countries we visited. We did not find that they 
made much of an effort on their own to learn the language. 

Mr. Witson. I think it depends to some extent upon the individual. 

I might take myself as an example. I was in Paris during the war 
for about a year and a half. I am frank to admit that they kept me 
so busy that I had no opportunity to see much of the local individuals. 
In the Foreign Service they would have somewhat more opportunity, 
because their business would have to do with the locals to a much 
greater extent than I had occasion to. 

Mr. McLeop. I think we should note, Congressman Coon, that 
this = is in areas where the a is very difficult for Ameri- 
cans. There is no romantic background. It would be very hard to 
just = it up. 

I think you traveled in those areas to some extent. 

Mr. Coon. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. I might mention the languages, sir: Burmese, Chinese, 
Indonesian, Japanese, Korean, Mongolian, Thai, Vietnamese, Czech, 
Finnish, German, Polish, Russian, Serbo-Crotian, Arabic, Hindu- 
stan, Persian, Tamil, Turkish, and Urdu. 
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Mr. Coon. That is Greek to me. 
Mr. Bow. However, I do remember that we did find in Bangkok 
one Foreign Service officer who had mastered the Thai language, 
which seemed to me to be quite remarkable. He explained to us the 
difference in accent means a great deal in the language. 
In Hong Kong we found one who was very proficient in Chinese. 
So there were just a few we came in contact with in those countries. 
I can understand the need. There is a very great difference in the 
— of writing and speaking. It is important that we do have 
that. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. CLevencer. On page 356 you have the item of ‘Travel in 
1954, $5,527,981’; is that right? 

Mr. Witson. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Now under the item of ‘Reduction in force, 
travel,’ you have $1,503,945. Just to a layman it would seem that 
your Foreign Service travel was about $4,024,036; is that right? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Wilber, I will defer to you on this, if I may. 

Mr. Wiveer. The relationship there, Mr. Chairman, is about as 
you say. In other words, there was reduction-in-force travel, and so 
on, of $14 million. However, there are items in 1955 that we did not 
encounter in 1954 when we were reducing our force vary rapidly. 
We were not making the appointment trips to the field. Also, we did 
not fully live up to the home-leave requirements. 

Offsetting the normal operation of the travel requirement as a new 
item in 1955 those are represented as offsets against the reduction-in- 
force saving. 

I might point out also that $136,125 of this increase applies to the 
training. In other words, it is the appointment or replacement of 
school directors and other training requirements. 

The balance of these items, making up the total in the middle of the 
page, are entitled “Subtotal appointments, transfers’ and so on and 
are $611,440, which represents the normal requirements for getting 
people to the field, replacement with new employees, and so forth. 

Mr. CLevencer. You know, naturally with this combined transfer 
and home-leave item at the top of the page you can understand very 
well how it is difficult to understand the request for 1955. 


HOME-LEAVE REGULATIONS REVISED 


Mr. Wiiper. Well, there is a basic reason for that, Mr. Chairman. 
As you know, traditionally and under the Foreign Service Act we are 
supposed to provide home leave on a 2-year basis. We have never 
been able to fully accomplish that. 

Now, to save money in the long run, since this would be spread over 
a number of years, we have changed our plan administratively of 
providing home leave theoretically on a 2-year basis to those people 
stationed in hardship posts every 2 years and at all other posts every 3 

ears. 

‘i Now, in going on the new basis from 1954 to 1955 there are certain 
savings or economies that we derive this year, but due to the 3-year 
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cycle, many become eligible next year. Therefore, our costs will be 
higher in 1955, but they should slacken off in 1956. 


SHIPMENT OF HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Mr. Cievencer. I might say that this committee is interested in 
the protection of the State Department. We have cut it considerably. 
and we are pleased with what they have done with the reduced em- 
ployment. 

As you know, there is quite some general criticism of another 
agency. You perhaps saw the article which gained wide publicity 
as to the ride on Uncle Sam’s gravy train by a fellow in the FOA. 

Would you, just for the very purpose that I described, tell us how 
much the salaries and expenses item has involved in it for the trans- 
portation of employees’ belongings? 

Mr. Wivser. I will be glad to supply that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The cost of transporting household and personal effects of Foreign Service 
employees during 1955 for appointment trips, separation trips and transfers 
between posts is estimated to be $1,832,148. 


REGULATIONS 


Mr. CLevencer. What regulations do you now have in effect as to 
such transportation? 

Mr. Witzer. I will be glad to supply the regulations for you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE SHIPMENT OF EFFECTS OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 


5, TRANSPORTATION OF EFFECTS 


5.1 Privately owned automobiles 


5.11 Authorized transportation of automobiles.—A travel authorization including 
the transportation of effects shall authorize the transportation of one automobile 
owned by the employee or a member of his family when it is determined that 
water, rail, or air transportation of the automobile is necessary or expedient for 
any part or all of the distance between the points of origin and destination. It 
is hereby determined that transportation of an automobile for all of the distance 
between points of origin and destination is necessary or expedient when neither 
the authorized points of origin and destination nor the actual points of origin and 
destination are connected by a hard-surfaced all-weather highway or by automobile 
ferry or both, or when an employee is transferred while absent from his post 
under orders and is, therefore, unable to drive the automobile from the old post 
to the new post. Authority to determine whether transportation of a privately 
owned automobile is necessary or expedient in other cases is hereby bY slegated 
to the officer authorizing or approving the travel including transportation of effects. 

5.12 Evidence of ownership.—lIn case of newly acquired automobiles, delivery 
to a carrier for shipment on a Government bill of lading or receipt by the purchaser 
or his agent of an invoice or bill of sale identifying a specific automobile by motor 
and/or body number, and indicating date and place of delivery, shall be acceptable 
as evidence of transfer of ownership to the purchaser. 

5.13 Shipment of new automobiles—When a new automobile has been pur- 
chased from the manufacturer, authorized expenses shall include: 

(a) Shipment of the assembled vehicle from the factory to shipside in the 
country of manufacture and to the employee’s post, or 
(b) When established as more economical than shipment of an assembled 
vehicle, freight on unassembled parts of the vehicle from factory to as.embly 
plant in the country of manufacture or to an assembly plant abroad, and 
cost of onward transportation of the assembled vehicle to the employee’s post; 
Provided, That no expenses shall be allowable in excess of the cost of transportation 
between the authorized points of origin and destination or between the factory 
site and the authorized Seatiantion, whichever involves the lesser cost. 
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6.2 Effects 


Allowable transportation expenses for the shipment of effects, including 
automobiles, shall include the cost of: 

(a) Packing, crating, unpacking, and necessary incidental cartage, in- 
cluding construction urchase of necessary wooden containers. Bids are 
not required (41 U. . 6a (h)). 

(b) Hire of lift os but not transportation of empty lift vans or import 
or expert duties on lift vans. 

(c) Dismantling and reassembly of automobile when it is safer or more 
economical (taking into account the total cost involved) to transport the 
automobile dismantled and crated or boxed. 

(d) Freight by any available carrier, including air if shipment by air is 
sponhonky authorized or is more economical or is more advantageous to the 

yernment, but informal comparative rate quotations must be obtained 
for shipment by means other than common carriers when the cost exceeds 
$500, as required by 41 United States Code 5. 

(e) Transshipment and handling charges, tonnage fees, cartage and storage 
en route, unavoidable demurrage, and all similar expenses incidental to direct 
shipment, but not import or export duties. 

) Services of customs brokers, when the employee, a Foreign Service 
st, or a United States dispatch agent cannot make the customs entry 
ate of provisions of law or without incurring travel expense. 

(g) Cartage at destination from the shipping terminal to the residence or 
place of storage; or, when the effects are stored at Government expense, from 
the shipping terminal to the place of storage and thence to the residence. 


§.8 Weight and volume limitations 


5.31 Mazxima.—The maximum amount of effects (exclusive of an automobile) 
which an employee may transport or store at Government expense shall be deter- 
mined by his salary and oman status, in accordance with the following table, 
except as provided in Foreign Service Transportation Regulations 5.37. These 
limitations shall include the weight or volume of all containers, but no reduction 
of the limitations shall be made by reason of the fact that effects are transported 
without containers. Not over 2 percent of the authorized maximum weight 
allowance or 1 percent of the authorized maximum allowance by volume may be 
utilized for shipment of wines or liquors. Similarly, not over 5 percent of the 
authorized maximum weight allowance or 2% percent of the authorized maximum 
allowance by volume may be utilized for shipment of provisions, viz: foodstuffs, 
drugs, tobacco products, and toilet articles. 


‘When eight by 


When freight charges assessed by volume 


When no family au- 


When family au- 
travel | thorized to travel 


When no family au- 
thorized to thorized to travel 


A 
2 
2 
= 


Cubte | Cubic 
Poun feet | meters 


5.32 Minimum carload rate-—Whenever a shipment of effects is made by rail 
and a saving in freight charges on that specific shipment is accomplished by 
taking advantage of a minimum carload rate, freight charges shall be allowable 
on a minimum carload of effects for that portion of the journey which is covered 
by the bill of lading for the minimum carload rate, regardless of the weight 
limitations in section 5.31. 

5.33 Excess when charges are assessed entirely by weight or volume.—When 
transportation or storage charges are assessed entirely by weight or entirely by 
volume and the applicable limitation is exceeded, the expenses shall be allowed 
in the proportion that the applicable limitation bears to the total koa or 
volume on which the transportation or storage charges are 


Group salary | 
Kilo- 

Pounds grams 
1. $10,800 and over...| 18,000 8, 165 11, 000 4,990 1, 800 51 1,100 31 
2. $7,240 to $10,799. __ 16, 000 7, 258 10, 000 4, 536 1, 600 45 1,000 28 
3. yf to $7,239....| 13, 500 6, 124 9, 000 4,079 1, 350 38 900 25 
4. $3,600 to $4,879... . 10, 000 4, 536 7, 000 3,175 1,000 28 700 20 
5. Below $3,600... ._. 7, 000 3,175 4, 000 1,814 700 20 400 ll 
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5.34 Excess when charges are assessed by weight and volume.—When freight 
charges for a part of the journey are assessed by weight and the remainder by 
volume— 

(a) If either the weight or the volume limitation, but not both, is exceeded, 
the limitation which is exceeded shall not be held to apply. 

(b) If both the weight and the volume limitations are exceeded, all charges 
assessed by weight shall be allowed in the proportion that the weight limita- 
tion bears to the total weight on which the charges are assessed, and all 
charges assessed by volume shall be allowed in the proportion that the 
volume limitation bears to the total volume on which the charges are 
assessed. 

5.35 Total loss of effects—The weight or volume of any effects which become 
a total loss through military action, theft, fire, shipwreck, or other violent cause 
while in transit at Government expense shall not be regarded as an encumbrance 
against the weight or volume limitation of effeets which an employee may trans- 
port at Government expense. 

5.36 Change in limitation after salary increase or change in family status.— 
When the salary of an emplovee is increased after the issuance of a travel author- 
ization so as to equal or exceed the minimum salary in a higher group set forth 
in section 5.31, or when a change in family status occurs which would entitle an 
employee to a higher weight or volume group, he shall be entitled to the applica- 
tion of the weight or volume limitation of the higher group, even though shipment 
of effects had been initiated under the authorization prior to the effective date of 
the salary increase or the change in family status. 

5.37 Adjustment io revised weight and volume allowances.—<As of the effective 
date of the reduced limitation on weight and volume allowances for effects (August 
1, 1953), many employees will have at their current post of assignment or else- 
where effects in excess of the new limitation. To afford an opportunity for 
reduction to the new limit, the next travel authorization issued to each employee 
which authorizes transportation of effects will impose the new limitation so far 
as movement of effects to the next post of duty is concerned, but it will constitute 
an automatic extra authorization to transport to his designated place of residence 
in the United States an amount of effects representing the difference between the 
former and the new limitation. 


Mr. Cuievencer. I think you can see the purpose of my questions. 
They are not to make trouble for you, but rather to avoid it. We do 
not want criticism to fall on our reorganized State Department. We 
want - take a little satisfaction from the good job that we helped 

ou to do. 
~ Mr. Wiser. I think I ought to add this word about the home 
leave, Mr. Chairman: Even if we are provided with the funds we have 
asked forhere we will not be able to live up to the government wide 
home leave schedule under which the FOA and the USAI operate. 
Mr. CievenGcer. Just how do these regulations differ from a year 

Mr. Wiser. For transportation? 

Mr. Crevencer. These items I have asked about, such as travel 
and shipment of goods and so forth. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Summary of changes in travel regulations between fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 


1953 1954 


All employees were entitled to | Employees at FSO-~4 Bont 
use the lowest priced first-class $8,863), FSS ($6,501-$7,401), 
accommodations available. and above are entitled to use the 
lowest first-class accommodation 
available. 

Employees below these grades 
must use cabin class aecommoda- 
tions on certain American ships 
— accommodations are 
availab' 

Shipment of personal effects to | The average maximum weight of | Under the revised weight limita- 
and from overseas posts. effects (exclusive of an automo- tions the average maximum 

bile) that employees in the weight of effects that employees 

Foreign Service could ship at of the Foreign Service can ship at 

Government expense was ap- Government expense is approxi- 

proximately 12,748 pounds. mately 9,942 pounds (exclusive of 
an automobile). 

Note.—Employees who are ad- 
versely affected can return to the 
United States at Government 
expense the difference between 
the old and new weight limits 
when they are next transferred. 

Employees who were unable to | New regulations permit the storage 
bring their effects overseas of effects at Government expense 
because of emergency conditions in cases where the employee is 
at the post were authorized to unable to use his furniture and 
store these effects elsewhere at effects at the post and where such 
Government expense. Rela- storage is more economical than 
Cray few claims for storage shipment. An increase is,antici- 

be approved under these pated in the amount of effects 
regulations. — in storage in lieu of ship- 
ment. 


FP Mr. Crevencer. Do you make any differentiation when an 
employee is to live in a furnished home? 

Mr. Wiuser. Yes; we do, Mr. Chairman. 

You will recall that last year Congress put a provision in the 

Cre ee language whereby we would pay for storage of house- 

d effects of our officers who were going overseas and who would 
be occupying Government homes, where it was in the interest of the 
et a We have been following that practice in these last few 
months 

Mr. CLevencer. What we are interested in is how many pounds 
there are. 

Mr. Wiser. Yes. 

Mr. CievencER. You know, there have been some unreasonable 
amounts in the shipments. 


MAXIMUM WEIGHT ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Witser. About 4 or 5 months ago, Mr. Chairman, we went 
through and reduced the maximum weight allowance that our em- 
ployees could transport. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Will you furnish that, please? 

Mr. Wisur. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Comparative table showing reduction in marimum weight allowance of household 
effects that can be shipped at Government expense 


| ] 
Old and new regulations! Salary group With family —_| Without family 


$10,000 and over ....----} 24,000 pounds... __. 19,000 pounds, 
bt | $10,800 and 18,000 pounds | 11,000 pounds. 
$6,600 to $9,999. 20,000 pounds. pounds. 

$7,240 to $10,799 _......-}] 16,000 pounds. pounds. 

$4,500 to $6,599. 16,500 14 pounds. 

13,500 pounds | pounds. 

13,000 pounds _ _ | 8 pounds, 
10,000 pounds pounds. 
Below $3,300 11,400 pounds. pounds. 
Below $3,600 7,000 pounds 000 pounds. 


1 New regulations reducing weight limits became effective Aug. 1, 1953. Employees adversely affected by 
the new rates are authorized to transport the difference between the old and new weight limitations to the 
United States when they are next transferred. 


POSSIBILITY OF FLAT, COMPUTED ALLOWANCE 


Mr. CLevencer. Has any consideration been given to the idea of 
establishing a flat amount for transportation of things, depending upon 
the area, and paying that amount? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, we have made a very careful study of the prob- 
lem of a commuted allowance rather than paying the actual costs, 
which would save considerable, at least so far as the administrative 
operations are concerned. We still have that under study, Mr. Chair- 
man. There are certain legal barriers. 

Mr. CLEeveNGER. My questions are not for the idea of giving criti- 
cism, but rather of preventing criticism, in the operation of the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Wiser. I| appreciate that. 

Mr. CievenGcer. Mr. Sikes? 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. I welcome the evidence of renewed interest in training 
programs, particularly in language training. However, I wonder 
whether you could not accomplish the same thing by on-the-job train- 
ing rather than by establishing schools and taking people out of their 
work for periods of 2 years? 

Mr. Wixson. Well, sir, we frankly are going into that. I have 
perennalt discussed that with several of the Ambassadors who have 

een back here. 
PROPOSALS FOR ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


I do not think that at this moment I would be prepared to take a 
firm position on it. I certainly am personally very partial to it. 
My own views—and these are solely my own views at this time— 
would be that that is something which we should go into somewhat 
stronger than I believe they have gone into it in the past. It would 
seem to me that a system might be worked out whereby the Federal 
Government might donate say 2 or 3 or 4 hours and the individual 
employee might donate 2 or 3 or 4 hours. Local instructors under 
supervision could do a job in the language training and also in the 
area training. 
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Mr. Srxes. That is exactly the sort of thing I had in mind. It 
would be a less costly program. It might take a little longer, but 
you would be getting some work out of these individuals all the time 
that they were in training. I think it deserves very careful explora- 
tion. 

OTHER POSSIBLE TRAINING FACILITIES 


I would like to ask you if it would be possible for you to have 
agenee training for your personnel at the Army Language School 
at Monterey, for instance, as an alternative; setting up your own 
training schools. 

Mr. Wixson. Well, sir, we have facilities under the Foreign Service 
Act here in Washington; the Foreign Service Training Institute. I do 
not know what the situation is at Monterey at the present time insofar 
as available facilities are concerned, but we find that here in Washing- 
ton there is a demand placed upon us by other agencies to help train 
their individuals. It would seem to me that there is no duplication 
but that our facilities here are to some extent being used as Govern- 
ment facilities for Washington area personnel for both language and 
area training. 

Mr. Stxes. Then perhaps I do not understand your reasons for 
establishing new training schools. I believe you do propose in this 
budget to establish new training schools, do you not? 

r. Witson. In the field; yes, sir. That was out in the field. 

Mr. Srtxes. Would they be used for on-the-job training centers? 

Mr. Wixson. Well, it would be nearer to the firing line. Certainly 
to bring an individual back to the United States from Bangkok, for 
example, or from one of the peciphery countries, would be more time 
<< and would be more expensive than to actually take a facility 
out there. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it your present plan to assign individuals full time to 
one of the new schools for study? 

Mr. Witson. That would be very feasible; yes, sir. You can also 
use the headquarters there for supervising training in the posts. 

For example, under Bangkok they would have nine posts in their 
area for which they would supervise language training. At New 
Delhi they would supervise eight posts. Taipeh would be in a posi- 
tion to supervise two posts. So we do have the idea of supervision 
there at the posts. 

Mr. Srxes. But you do feel there is room for exploration on the 
possibility of actual on-the-job training? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes, sir; I beliove that would supplement beautifully 
the training that we have. 

This program, sir, would not take everybody in. This would be, 
if you will, the hard core for the trained specialists. That does not 
mean that you do not have others, you might say generalists and other 
specialists who are assigned in. e more they know of the language, 
the more they know of the culture and the customs and the habits 
the better job they are able todo. But they would not be consider 
the same type of specialists as the people who had been through the 
training program. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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HOME-LEAVE REGULATIONS 


Mr. CLEvENGER. Have you anything more to say on this home-leave 
proposition? 

Mr. McLeop. On that item for the increase of travel, I think I 
may be somewhat responsible for it. I took a trip to Europe to try 
to get this refugee relief program underway, and my observation 
was—you know, you are an expert as soon as you visit a foreign 
country—that some of our difficulties over there, particularly in the 
lower strata of personnel such as stenographers and clerks, particu- 
larly with single girls, were due to the problem of their morale, which 
may have been brought about by the fact that they were not getting 
their home leave on the schedule they anticipated when they were 
employed. Yet they see their colleagues in these other activities of 
the American Government getting their home leave right on schedule. 

That is a pretty serious thing. When a young girl has promised 
her mother she will see her in 2 years, then suddenly she finds it will 
be 3 years. We have found many of them simply have given up and 
come home, and in a good many instances they are reemployed by 
the other agencies in the same place where they were before. 

I mentioned that to Mr. Wilson, and we thought we would ask 
the committee to help us provide for at least a regularized program 
for the State Department personnel even if it falls short of the same 
consideration or treatment as the other agencies are getting who 
operate under the Foreign Service Act. 

I assume responsibility for a part, at least, of suggesting that 
change. 


Mr. Roonry. It seems as though we have a new bureaucratic ex- 
pression, Mr. Chairman, to “beef up.” That is one of the new 
administration’s new expressions. 

Mr. Crevencer. That came over from the Defense Department. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WeDNEsDAY, JANUARY 27, 1954. 


AssisTaNT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION—DomgstIc 
WITNESSES 


EDWARD T. WAILES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WILLIAM D. WRIGHT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OPERATING FACILI- 
TIES 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. We will 
take up the budget request of the Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion, page 374 of the justifications. There is a decrease of $1,875 
shown here. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wailes, have you something to say on this matter? 

Mr. Waites. Yes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have prepared 
a short statement for the record and, if it may be inserted, I would 
like to comment on it briefly. 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


The administrative area of the Department under my jurisdiction is comprised 

of the following general organizational units: 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 
Director General of the Foreign Service 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
Division of Foreign Reporting 
Foreign Buildings Operations 
Office of Budget and Reports 
Office of Finance 
Office of Operating Facilities 

During the past 12 months, my associates and I have been doing everything 
we can to further the administration’s economy objectives by promoting better 
methods of operation and maintaining stricter controls over all matters under our 
jurisdiction. These efforts have not been in vain. During the past year the 
number of positions in this area has been reduced from 1,291 to 1,039, a reduction 
of 252. One of the units, the management staff, as such was abolished and its 
workload distributed to other sections of the administrative area with no reduction 
in efficiency but with a net saving of 28 positions. Reductions have also been made 
in almost every other unit. These personnel reductions were effected as speedily 
as possible in order to realize maximum savings, and only slight further reductions 
are proposed in 1955. In addition to the salary savings, substantial economies 
have also been effected in nonsalary costs. 

Mr. Lourie has already outlined a number of economies which have been accom- 
plished during the past months and I need not repeat them here. However, I 
do wish to point out that a number of those improvements and the resultant 
savings fall within the scope of the operations of the administrative area; namely, 
travel, telephone, telegraph, pouch handling, and the courier service. In addition, 
this office is also responsible to the Under Secretary for Administration for review 
and control of improvements in management operations of other areas of the 
Department. 

1 ® number of other activities in this area are presently under study. For 
example, over a period ot years a large number of committees had been established 
for various purposes. The necessity for continuing each of these was reviewed 
in the light of current requirements and as a result they were reduced by 29 
percent. The feasibility of decentralizing certain functions, such as procurement, 
printing, and possibly others, and the extent to which such decentralization 
would produce the maximum efficiency and economy is likewise under study. 

We are continuing our efforts to simplify accounting and fiscal work. Although 
certain aspects of this work are not completely under our control, due to regulations 
and procedures prescribed by the General Accounting Office and the Treasury 
Department, we feel that our accounting and budget procedures throughout the 
Department and the Foreign Service are too costly and too burdensome. We 
are searching for means to simplify procedures and generate economies in these 
activities. Other studies cover methods of procurement and supply and records 
administration. In the latter field, we have had to increase our staff to place 
our records under efficient control. 

e Foreign Service Inspeetion Corps is an important operation and must be 
maintained at an adequate level. Effective reports from inspectors regarding the 
efficiency and adequacy of operations in our foreign posts throughout the world 
are necessary for good administration. 

Another program attached to my office is the job of controlling the requests 
made by all the agencies of the Government for economic reports from our Foreign 
Service posts throughout the world. The Division of Foreign Reporting has 
developed certain comprehensive economic reporting programs for individual 
countries under the provisions of Executive Order 10249, issued June 4, 1951, 
thus establishing a systematic handling of economic reports which are provided 
to all parts of the Government by the Foreign Service. The staff of this division 
makes certain that the Foreign Service posts are required to submit reports on 
only those subjects which are most essential to the operations of the Government 
here at home, including the Departments of Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, 
Interior, and dozens of other Federal agencies which use this centralized reporting 
system. 

I know that the unified Foreign Service serving most of the civilian agencies 
cannot under our economy program meet all the requirements that other govern- 
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mental agencies believe important to them in carrying out their own functions 
and in assisting American business. The sharp reduction of Foreign Service 

rsonnel in the 1954 fiscal year has created the problem of adjusting requirements 
for reports to the resources of the Foreign Service available to meet these require- 
ments even more difficult. We have reassessed the reporting demands. In 
October 1953 the Division of Foreign Reporting began sending to individual 
Foreign Service missions programs revised in every case to require a smaller 
volume of reports. Reductions below programs issued a year ago have averaged 
12 to 14 percent. The Department is also taking steps to cut spot requests even 
more deeply. Top officers of the Department have been working closely with 
their opposite numbers in several of the other departments to do everything 
possible in meeting the higher priority requirements of these other departments 
for reports. We have thoroughly surveyed the step-by-step process by which a 
request is translated into a report by the Foreign Service and are putting int» 
effect recommendations which should further improve the efficiency of the opera- 
tion. ‘The improvements would include more complete screening of requests by 
originating agencies, more realistic priorities; and the development of better 
information as to the actual workload on foreign economic reporting personnel. 
These changes are also designed to facilitate more direct consultation between the 
actual originator of a request and Foreign Service personnel abroad. 

The Foreign Buildings Operation is being completely overhauled. Mainte- 
nance standards, tailored to fit specific areas, are being set up and enforcement 
methods installed. Unneeded real estate is being disposed of as rapidly as ad- 
vantageous sales can be arranged. The possible advantages of leasing versus 
owning in certain parts of the world is under study. Above all, a team operation 
is being developed which we are confident will serve as a basis for better planning 
and, hence, greater efficiency and economy. 


NEED FOR SINGLE WASHINGTON BUILDING 


The housing of our offices here in Washington has been a matter of concern to 
us for some time now and we hope to be able to obtain greater centralization. A 
reduction from 30 to 22 buildings has been accomplished during the year and 
further minor reductions are now in sight. 

Mr. CLevenGcsr. Some of that reduction resulted from the transfer 
of the Information Service? 

Mr. Waites. Yes, sir. Mr. Wright is here and we have a chart or 
two which will describe it quickly if you would like him to go into it. 

Mr. Wriaur. We estimate a single building could be built and 
amortized in about 10 years. This is not under our jurisdiction but 
our general estimate is that in a 10- or 12-year period the Govern- 
ment could pay for a new structure in savings. That is, not neces- 
sarily savings from Department of State appropriations alone but the 
Public Buildings Service as well because they pay part of the bill for 
us as our landlords. 

Mr. Watues. We have had several talks with Public Buildings 
Administration—Mr. Lourie, Mr. Wright and myself—and we are 
hopeful that one of these days we can get into one building. We are, 
I understand, No. 1 on their priority list. 

Mr. CLevencer. How much space is in the building you now 
occupy? 

Mr. Wriacut. 270,000 feet. That will house only about 1,800 
people. The Department of State presently has approximately 4,500 
people here in Washington. So, by crowding you might get 1,900 
people into the main building. It doesn’t begin to provide the ac- 
commodations for the entire Department’s staff. 

Mr. Waixes. As Mr. Lourie has already mentioned, not until the 
Department is under a single roof will we be able to operate with 
maximum efficiency and security. It will be noted that the fore- 
going emphasizes savings in almost every type of operation. Before 
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closing, however, I should like to point out that our goals are actually 
twofold economy and improved efficiency with particular stress on 
the latter. Savings therefore are not all net gains as those in certain 
areas are of necessity being diverted to other operations where stepped- 
up programs are required. 

I wish to thank the members of the committee for their advice and 
counsel on various departmental matters during the past year. With 
your permission, we plan to continue the practice of periodically 
reviewing with you problems of particular interest to you and also to 
report on the progress we are making. 


CONTROL OF TELEGRAPHS 


Mr. CLevencer. This committee found a telegram numbered up 
into the hundreds prepared several weeks ahead and sent out by 
first-class wire. We have done a lot of prodding around in the house- 
keeping you have to do, as Mr. Wilber knows, all with the same 
thought in mind which I expressed this morning—‘‘When we spank 
you we do it for your own good.” 

Mr. Wares. A new control system designed to reduce telegraphic 
traffic will be in effect within a few days. In the originating bureaus 
or posts, one or more designated officers will be held responsible for 
seeing that only things which have to go by telegraph will do so. 
These control officers will have to indicate when the message will 
have to be received at the other end so that if it can be diverted to 
airmail it will be. 

May I go off the record now? 
Mr. CLevenGer. Yes. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


CUSTODY OF FILES 


_Mr. Cievenaer. Do you have files in protective custody now 
where you have them in 1 building or 1 place where they can be 
protected? 

Mr. Waites. Our files are separated. We have the general files 
which are the official business, so to speak, of the Department, and 
we have security files in Mr. McLeod’s security office. Then Mrs. 
por sae has her own passport files and the visa files are in the Visa 

ce. 

Mr. Cievencsmr. Security files I am concerned about. They are 
concentrated now? 

Mr. Wares. Yes; and in very good shape. 
Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Bow? 


COMMUNICATION BY TRANSMITTAL OF RECORDED DICTATION 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Wailes, I wondered whether there ever has been 
consideration given to the use of memo belts in the field, sending the 
memo belt itself rather than having it transcribed inthe field and then 
sent to Washington, whether you could expedite m es that way 
rey also relieve some of the pressure on stenographic forces in the 
eld? 

Mr. Waxes. Not as far as I know, sir. I looked into it 2 or 3 years 

ago with the thought that our inspectors could carry around portable 
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recorders. We ran into trouble because you run from one current to 
another and one cycle to another. 

Mr. Bow. I found on the trip I made this year that practically 
every post had a memo-belt type of machine which I could use, and 
send the memo belt to my office. I found it expedited things very 
much. It gave me the idea that — in the field particularly, 
where you were short of stenographic help that the memo belt itself 
should be shipped through without having to be transcribed in the field 
and you might save something there. 

Mr. Waxes. That would be particularly useful at these so-called 
one-man posts or even where you have a shortage of American 
stenographers. 

Mr. Wright, have you looked into it? 

Mr. Wricut. We have from time to time. Unfortunately there 
are many people who are not good at straight dictation that will take 
a final from when it is transcribed back after being shipped a good 
many miles distance. It depends on the people. A lot depends on 
the dictator. That seems to be the principal item. 

Mr. Bow. It seems to me the matter of a report that any one with 
enough intelligence to be out in the field making reports should have 
enough intelligence to pick up a dictaphone and say what the report 
should be. 

Mr. Wares. That is a good suggestion and it is one we ought to 
look into again, sir, and we will do so. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have, Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon? 


REPORTS REQUIRED FROM THE FIELD 


Mr. Coon. I note that you say the number of reports requested 
from the field has been reduced considerably. I am hoping you might 
find a chance to reduce them further because we did hear from at least 
1 or 2 posts which we visited that they still feel they are getting too 
many requests for reports back in Washington and if they didn’t 
have to make so many, their work would be simpler and they wouldn’t 
need as much personnel. Some felt that some of the reports still are 
not necessary. 

Mr. Waites. May I make one brief statement off the record on 
that, sir? 

Mr. Coon. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Coon. That is all I have. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. I have no questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 

Mr. Waiuzs. May I add one more thing, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Waites. Mr. Huston, who now is up here with your committee, 
took a great interest when in the Department, in our files and ma- 
terial of that sort. I want to say we were grateful to him for the 
help he gave us. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. I am glad he was of assistance. 

Thank you very much. 


43118—54——12 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. CLeveNGER. Do you have some language changes? 
Mr. Wiper. There are four language changes I would like to 
speak about briefly for the record. The fret change is the elimination 
of the provision for the— 
purchase (not to exceed three for replacement only, including one at not to 
exceed $4,500) and— 
The reason for the elimination of that is we do not plan to replace 
~ domestic automobiles in 1955. 

Ir. CLevenGcer. That is on page 2? 

Mr. Wixzer. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. 

Mr. Wiser. On page 4 the provision with respect to the dollars 
and the added amount of unobligated balances would not be pertinent 
to the 1955 appropriation. 

The last change is the substitution of the word “fifteen” for the 
word “two” in the purchase of chief of mission automobiles. 

Resi tear Why do you need so many of this particular type 
of car? 

Mr. Wiser. There are special requirements for a car which costs 
more than the standard $1,400 maximum limitation. We have that 
type of car and we need to replace certain of them. All of them are 
above the maximum age or minimum mileage requirement. 

Mr. CLeveNGeER. You are stepping them up from $1,400 to $3,600? 

Mr. Wivser. For the chief of mission cars we have had provision 
for purchasing cars at $4,500 usually. It is a limousine type car. 
Now we are able to get the cheaper model at $3,600 which is per- 
fectly adequate. 

Mr. CLevencer. We would like to have a list of these cars and the 
mileage. 

Mr. Wivzer. And where we intend to replace them? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Witser. We will be glad to supply that. 

— are listed below the chief of mission cars which will be replaced in fiscal year 
Replacements will be made by the purchase of six-passenger Chrysler limousines. 


Projected 


Bureau and post Vehicle to be replaced eines > 


placement 


nae of Near Eastern, South Asian and African 


Kabul 
New Delhi 
Tehra’ 


Manila 
Bureau ‘of Inter-American Affairs: 


Bureau of European Affairs: 
Lond 


| 
| 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs: 
Djakarta_. do 37, 718 
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REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1953 actual 1 | 1964 estimate 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate... | $650, 000 | $500, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts... ee 130, 730 | 
Total available for obligation_____. 
Balance reappropriated and transferred to “Salaries and 
expenses, State,”” pursuant to Public Law 195. - 


Obligations incurred. 
transfer to “Government in occupied areas, 


Obligations by activities 


Representation by the Foreign Service of the United States abroad: 
1953 


Obligations by objects 


07 Other contractual services: 
_... $746, 597 
653, 200 
653, 200 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


| 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year___ , 1, 890 | $212, 712 | $162, 712 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years___- ! 9,608 |___ 
Obligations incurred during the year___- b7, 653, 200 653, 200 
, 095 | 865, 912 | 

Deduct: | 

Reimbursements ——_ 130, 730 153, 200 153, 200 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account_ 4,110 |__. 5 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year Ac sate 212, 712 | 162, 712 | 162, 712 


815, 912 


Total | 550,000 500, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 430, 449 351, 000 | 351, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.............._._. oa = | 206, 094 199) 000 | 149, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Next is “Representation allowances.” 

On page 9 of the committee print request is for $500,000. This 
begins on page 431 of the justification, which page will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


|_| 
$500, 000 
153, 200 

1963 actus 
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REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE, STaTE 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation, 1954 regular act (base for 1954) ‘ 
Analysis by project or function: 


By project or function 


. Chiefs of mission and other officers in charge of diplomatic 
missions - - 

. Ranking subordinates 

. Counselors (when not ranking subordinates) __ 

. Other officers at missions 

. Consular officers... 


Total requirements 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 


Mr. Wiser. This appropriation is required to reimburse officers 
of the Foreign Service for expenses incurred at their posts of duty for 
such items as (1) entertainment offered on American holidays or on 
occasions of visits by prominent citizens or American vessels or air- 
craft; (2) entertainment necessary in the conduct of official duties; 
and (3) purchase of flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens for presenta- 
tion in accordance with local customs or appropriate occasions. Wa 
anticipate our requirement for representation purposes will be the 
same in 1955 as we have had in 1954. The amount that will be spent 
in toto will aggregate the same and we recognize that it will not cover 
all of the out-of-pocket expenses for this purpose. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Any questions on this, gentlemen? 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Wiiser. May I suggest the insertion of page 433? 


(The information is as follows:) 


Representation allowances by area and category of officer 


Chiefs of 
mission 
and other 
officers in 
charge of 
diplo- 
matic 
posts 


S228 | 


Requirements 
1954 1955 
1 
$230, 030 $230, 030 
2 48, 430 48, 430 
3 - 9, 450 9, 450 
4 4 101, 505 101, 505 
5 ‘ 110, 585 110, 585 
| | 
} Other | Officers 
| Ranking Counse- | officers | at con- 
= lors at mis- | sular Total 
sions post 
Number of positions: 
18 8 103 90 237 
734 $545 164 341 431 
714 431 185 290 487 
Total amount: 
63) 25, 250 15, 650 116, 500 
(Ree 86) 18, 350 6, 000. 42, 725 &, 275 207, 500 
25) 14, 480 14, 510 60, 500 
es Sree 54 12, 850 3, 450 19, 050 26, 150 115, 500 
Estimate of appropriation, 500,000 
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Wepnesbay, JANuARY 27, 1954. 


THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICE 


WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


EMERGENCIES IN 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


$1, 100, 000 $1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred..........._.... = 1, 042, 736 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 

Unforseen emergencies: 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of $1, | $1, 131, 519 $349, 444 
Obligations incurred during the year_..............-....-___- 1, 042 738 | “1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
2,214,909 | 2, 131,519 1, 849, 444 

uct: 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 239, 437 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year____......._..-_..-.- 1, 131, 519 | 849, 444 849, 444 
843,953 | 1, 045, 000 1,000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 


Out of current authorisations. -_.............-....-.-..--- 348, 292 400, 000 400, 000 
Out of prior autinriaatitiis.................-.....-.......- 495, 661 | 645, 000 600, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Next is “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service.’”’ That is page 13 of the committee print and page 
434 in the justification. Insert that for the record, please. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


EMERGENCIES IN THE Diplomatic AND CoNsuLAR SERVICE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1064 regular act (base for 1065) _.................................-------------- $1, 000, 000 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


|| 
1, 009, 000 : 
1, 000, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Unvouchered: 
By projects or functions 1954 | 1955 
lar annual $900,000 $900, 000 
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Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Chairman, section 107 of tithe XXXI of the 
United States Code provides as follows: 


SETTLEMENT OF EXPENSES oF INTERCOURSE WiTH FoREIGN NATIONS 


Whenever any sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, 
for the purposes of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of 
any law, the President is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually 
with the proper accounting officers of the Treasury, by causing the same to be 
accounted for, specifically, if the expenditures may, in his judgment, be made 
public; and by making or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of 
the amount of such expenditure as he may think it advisable not to specify; 
and every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein 
expressed to have been expended. 


Mr. Wiser. This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency 
requirements in connection with foreign affairs for which the granting 
of specific appropriations is not feasible, due to the urgency of re- 
quirements in some instances and the confidential character of the 

urposes for which funds are needed in others. It is essential to the 
urtherance and protection of the interests of the United States in 
foreign countries that there should be a fund from which extra- 
ordinary expenditures can be made without regard to the ordinary 
limitations upon the disbursement of Government funds and without 
the necessity of publicly reporting the nature of the expenditure, 
although the expenditures from this appropriation are made with due 
care and are vouchered and recorded in the same manner as expendi- 
tures from other Government appropriations. 

We are asking for the same amount as we had in the current fiscal 
were comprised of $100,000 for repatriation and the balance of the 
und for the other purposes of an emergency character. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1954. 
AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
EDGAR KLAPP, SECRETARY, UNITED STATES SECTION, INTER- 
NATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


$505, 344 
—6, 540 
Obligations incurred 498, 804 
Comparative transfer to— 
“International fisheries commissions, State’’ — 243,179 
“International contingencies, State’ —3, 244. 


Total obligations 252, 381 


|_| 

$543, 889 $248, 000 
| 643, 889 248, 000 
a | 247, 889 248, 000 
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Obligations by acti 


vities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
1. International Boundary Commission ___ $67, 476 | $68, 000 o| $68, 000 
2. International Joint Commission: | | 
(a) United States section. ___ 43, 430 | 44, 889 | 45, 000 
(>) Special and technical investigations, International 
Joint Commission (allocation to Public Health 
54, 655 | 49, 000 | 49, 000 
(c) Special and technical investigations, International | 
Joint Commission (allocation to Geological Sur- | 
86, 820 | 86, 000 86, 000 
252, 381 | 247, 889 248, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay 
Payment 


in excess of 52-week base.._.- 
ve basic rates 


Total obligations 


Total number of permanent i eiddstcnmscdanececnekae 11 10 10 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 5 5 
Average number of all employees-.................--.-.---.-. 15 15 15 
Average salaries and grades: 
Excepted schedule grades: 


$71, 533 $73, 250 
12, 363 12, 363 
269 272 

9, 135 9, 135 


03 Transportation of things_- 180 
04 Communication services_- 1,141 
05 nts and utility services.................. 349 
06 Printing and reproduction. 12 
07 Other contractual 4,729 
08 Supplies and materials......................-.- 535 
15 Taxes and assessments 


10, 230 , 360 
180 180 
1, 200 1, 200 
450 450 
540 540 
5, 539 4, 800 
550 550 
650 | 650 


ALLOCATION TO PURLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Total number of permanent positions... _._..................- 6 7 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees... 6 7 7 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
$4, 845 $3. 977 $3, 977 
GS-8.3 GSs-6.0 GS8-6.0 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 


Total personal services... 
Transportation of things 
Communication services. 
Rents and utility services_____ 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


| | 
01 = = —== 
9,514 
250 | 260 
110, 906 | 112, 889 | 113, 000 
01 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base._._....._._..__. 60 | 53 53 
33, 393 | 40.300 | 40, 300 
6, 880 | 3, 200 3, 200 
266 | 100 | 100 
1, 103 | 500 | 500 
98 | 75 | 75 
5, 132 | 2, 500 | 2, 500 
5, 822 1, 740 | 1,740 
53 | 85 | 85 
54, 655 | 49, 000 | 49, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permenant 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 
Payment above basic rates 


Total nal services 
Travel. 
Transportation of things_- 
Rents and utility services ; 
Printing and 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


SUMMARY 


‘Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule and excepted schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade - - 
Crafts, protective, and “custodial grades: 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
Payment above basic rates_._- 


Rents and utility 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


1 1 1 
od $4, 555 $4, 578 $4, 608 
GS-68 G38-6.8 GS-6.8 
01 
$57, 530 $59, 000 $59, 000 
3, 109 3, 300 3, 300 
222 200 200 
62, 042 62, 500 62, 500 
9, 116 9, 000 9, 000 
| 235 240 240 
729 700 700 
323 300 300 
| 257 300 300 
6, 080 5, 500 5, 500 
6, 672 6, 400 6, 400 
| 1, 306 1,000 1,000 
60 60 60 
31 31 31 
6 6 6 
‘alicinsineiiealicl $5, 637 $5, 422 $5, 487 
GS-8.6 G8-8.1 GS-8.1 
01 
WeGsabadnthoawenuipeed $165, 692 $170, 780 $172, 497 
» 4endpesnpeaeaind 15, 923 15, 663 15, 663 
6, 829 9, 135 9, 135 
Total parsemal eerviess...............5.62.-....cq0been 189, 032 196, 100 197, 820 
1, 022 750 750 
367 915 915 
12, 367 11, 539 10, 800 
nuticciiniigbneeepubktiese 12, 339 9, 450 9, 450 
ea eee 8, 221 3, 390 3, 390 
248 395 395 
252, 381 247, 889 248, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $235, 378 
Obligations incurred during the year 498, 804 


734, 182 


uct: 

in obligations of prior years 3, 195 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 29, 859 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 182, 564 


Total expenditures 518, 564 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations. 334, 057 
Out of prior authorizations....._...............-.-.-..-- a 184, 507 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. CLevenceErR. We will take up “American sections, interna- 
tional commissions,”’ page 649 of the justification, which page will be 
inserted in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


AMERICAN Sections, INTERNATIONAL CoMMISSIONS, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1954 regular act 
uct comparative transfers to: 
International Fisheries Commissions, State 
International Contingencies, State 


Base for 1955. 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


By projects or functions 


1. International Boundary Commission 
2. International Joint Commission: 
a) United States Section 
6) Special and technical investigations: 
1. Public Health Service 
2. Geological Survey 


Total req 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wixser. I have an overall statement, Mr. Chairman, which is 
= short. I will be glad to insert it in the record at this point. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before i today in support of the appropriation 


“American Sections, International mmissions’”’ which is used to finance the 
expenses of United States participation in two bilateral Commissions: The Inter- 
national Boundary Commission and the International Joint Commission. Last 
ha the costs of three other bilateral Commissions—tbe International Pacific 

almon Fisheries Commission, the International Pacific Halibut Commission, and 
the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission—were financed under this appro- 
priation heading. The 1955 estimates of the costs involved have been transferred 


| MS | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
543, 889 248, 000 
h_rEe-— 726, 453 | 449, 453 
"201,453 | 453 
525, 000 350, 000 
360, 000 170, 000 
165, 000 180, 000 
—— —296,000 
Requirements Difference 
+} 
or de- 
1954 1955 crease (—) 
$68,000 | $68,000 
44, 889 45, 000 +111 
49, 000 | 
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to a newly established State Department appropriation ‘International Fisheries 
Commissions.” 

The International Boundary Commission was established in 1909 to mark and 
map the United States-Canadian boundary line. 

The International Joint Commission which was also established in 1909 deals 
with questions of the utilization of water resources and other problems of mutual 
concern to Canada and the United States. 

The amount of the 1955 appropriation request is $248,000 as compared to 
$247,889 available in 1954. he estimate covers the salaries and other expenses 
of the United States Section of the International Boundary Commission and the 
United States Section of the International Joint Commission. In addition, 
provision is made for the cost of technical advice and services provided the Inter- 
a Joint Commission by the Public Health Service and the Geological 

urvey. 

As you come to consider these commissions, we shall be glad to furnish informa- 
tion as to their programs and achievements. Should you wish to examine the 
situation in detail, we can call in officials of the two commissions and of the 
interested agencies of the executive branch of the Government. 


SEPARATION OF APPROPRIATION FOR FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


Mr. Wiser. The principal change in this appropriation is the with- 
drawal from this appropriation head of all of the fisheries commissions 
and establishment of a separate appropriation to cover all of those 
matters. 

Accordingly under this appropriation we now have just the two 
items, International Boundary Commission, United States and 
Canada, and the International Joint Commission. 

For the former we are asking for $68,000 which is the same amount 
we had last year. 

Under the International Joint Commission there is an adjustment 
of $111 in the United States Section expenses which is primarily, or 
will be used primarily, to cover salary increments. 

Under “Public Health Service” we are requesting $49,000, which 
is the same as we have in 1954, and for the “Geological Survey” 
activities we are asking for $86,000, making a total estimate of 
$248,000. 

We have representatives from both the Boundary Commission and 
Public Health Service here if you care to inquire into their activities. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


Mr. Bow. How much will be left over in the Inte-national Boundary 
Commission at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Wiser. It is anticipated that we will have no balance left 
over this year. There may be a minor amount but it is impossible 
to estimate that at this time. 

Mr. Bow. Briefly, what is the duty of the Boundary C»mmission? 

Mr. Wiiser. It was established by law, by Congress. Mr. Klapp, 
secretary of the Boundary Commission should speak to it. 

Mr. Kuapp. It was established by the treaty of February 24, 1925, 
to maintain the demarcation of the boundary between the United 
States and Canada and Alaska and Canada. I don’t know the statute 
citation but that was the date of the treaty. 

Mr. Bow. What actually did you do? Is it a demarcation or 
survey team? 

Mr. Kuiapp. Demarcation. We have about 8,300 markers along 
the boundary which we keep repaired and renewed, and we have a 
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boundary which goes through 1,500 or more miles of timber where 
we keep a 20-foot lane cleared out. Then we keep the boundary 
or We establish new markers when new bridges or roads are 
built. 
Mr. Bow. How long have you been with the Commission? 
Mr. Kuapp. Thirty-seven years. 
Mr. Bow. It is a permanent thing? 
Mr. Kuapp. Yes. 
. Bow. How many employees do you have? 
. Kuapp. Five permanent employees. 
. Bow. Who does the clearing of the space for you? 
. Kapp. The engineers go out in the summer and hire temporary 
laborers. 
. Bow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
. CLEVENGER. Mr. Coon? 
. Coon. No questions. 
. CLEVENGER. Mr. Rooney? 
. Rooney. No questions. 
. CLEVENGER. Mr. Preston? 
. Preston. No questions. 
. CLEVENGER. That is all, then. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1954. 
MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NATIONS 
AFFAIRS 

RICHARD 8. WINSLOW, SECRETARY GENERAL OF UNITED STATES 
MISSION IN NEW YORK 

LOUIS BOHMRICH, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION USUN 

HAROLD KISSICK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL CON- 

_ FERENCES 

WILLIAM HALL, ASSISTANT TO AMBASSADOR LODGE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Apgrepriation or estimate $1, 321, 112 , 100, 
Reimbursements from other accounts 14, 355 |-------------- 


Total available for obligation 1, 335, 467 
Balance reappropriated and transferred to ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, State,” pursuant to Public Law 195 —18, 440 


Pespepative transfer to ‘‘International fisheries commissions, | 
te”’ 


Total 1,817,027 


| $1,073, 000 
1, 100, 000 1,073, 000 

—1,000 
1,090,000 | 1,073,000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


Direct Obligations 


. United States Mission to ~ United Nations 
United States Mission 
resident in Geneva_- 

Office of United States Counselor on United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization A ffairs__ 
United States Representative to International Civil Avia-_ 

tion Organization 
. American Group of the paberpertio mentary Union. 
. National Commission of the American Railway Con- 
gress Association 
. United States Representative to the Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Committee 
. United States Representative to the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


8. United States Representative to the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States 


Total obligations 


14, 355 


1, 317, 027 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent tions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
Grades established by the Secretary of State, equivalent to 
general schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 


Grades established by the a Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U. 8. 801-1158 
Foreign Service officers: 
Average salary___- 
Average grade 
Foreign Service reserve officers: 
Average salary 


— Lay overseas): 
verage salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Other 


Payment 
Total personal service obligations 


$13, 950 
FSO-1.2 


4 
FSR-2.5 


$4, 675 
FSS-10.4 


424 
FSS-11.1 
$2, 405 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. 
Supplies and materials... 
Equipment 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
P $956, 621 $800, 000 $820, 000 
155, 132 127,000 125, 000 
. 85, 921 89, 000 80, 000 
13, 500 13, 500 13, 500 
500 500 500 
20, 029 
4 37,145 38, 000 34, 000 
1 1 1 
. $4, 792 $5, 397 $5, 651 
GS-7.4 GS-7.6 Gs-7.9 
$2, 887 $2, 967 $2, 834 
CPC-3.4 OPC-3.5 CPC-3.4 
5 $14, 300 $14, 300 
.| | | FS80-1.0 FSO-1.0 
. $10, 860 $11, 732 
Foreign Service staff officers and employees: 
$2, 306 $2, 306 
$836, 125 $807, 415 
3,812 3, 187 3,125 
iehinninemndeeaiaieelibiainial 73, 038 60, 188 59, 960 
1, 110, 028 907, 500 880, 500 
Direct Obligations 
12, 900 10, 600 
ectachabantiecuaceaghboossnbet 59, 500 66, 900 
38, 050 34, 200 
7,100 9, 450 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct obligations—Continued 


13, 500 13, 500 13, 500 
1, 302, 672 1, 099, 000 1, 073, 000 

Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accownts 

1, 317, 027 1, 099, 000 1, 073, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1953 actual] | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year_......................- $194, 859 $123. 109 $103, 109 
Obligations incurred during the year_..............-.---..---- 1, 317, 027 1, 100, 000 1, 073, 000 
1, 511, 886 1,176, 109 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year--...............-.-- 123. 109 103. 109 100, 109 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ..................---.---.-- 1, 190. 163 997. 000 973. 000 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. CLevenceER. We will now take up the Missions to International 
Organizations, appearing at page 599 of the justifications, which 
page, alon with 600, we will insert in the record. 

The information is as follows:) 


Missions TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Comparative transfer to -International Fisheries Commission, State’’ 


Net difference aaa 1954 and 1955: 


By projects or functions 


1, United States Mission to the United Nations____ 1 , 
2. United States Mission to International Organi- 

zations, resident in Geneva_____- P 127, 000 125, 000 — 2, 000 
3. Office of the United States Counselor on United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 


Organization —28, 500 
4. United States representative to International 
Civil Aviation Organization... 89, 000 80, 000 —9, 000 


5. Anat Group of the Interparliamentary 
6. National Commission of the Pan American 

7. United States representative to the Inter-Amen- 

ican Juriaical Committee 
8. United States representative to the Council of 
the Organization of American States 


Total... 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955. 


| | | 
| | 
Requirements Difference, 
or de- 
1954 | 1955 crease (—) 
1.008, 00 “1, 073, 000 —26, 000 
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Mr. Cievencer. The request is for $1,073,000, a decrease of 
$26,000 below the appropriations for the current year. 
Mr. Ambassador, we are ready for your statement. 


Unirep States Mission TO THE Nations 


Ambassador Longe. I am testifying on the item of the United 
States Mission to the United Nations, and on that one item. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Ambassador Lopcr. The request for the fiscal year 1954 was 
$991,000, and we are requesting for the fiscal year 1955 $820,000. 


REDUCTIONS MADE 


I should like to say that when I took office I began an effort to 
reduce expenditures and to reduce personnel. When I took office on 
January 27 of last year, just a year ago today, the staff totaled 143. 
I have reduced that to an average of 113. Next year I hope to go to 
an average of 108, which is a 25-percent cut from the day that I 
took office. 

As regards office space and rent, when I took office a year ago they 
occupied 2 full floors and parts of 3 floors in a commercial office 
building, No. 2 Park Avenue. Now we have 2 full floors and just 3 
small rooms on another floor, to house the telephone equipment and 
switchboard, which was an expensive installation, where it was 
cheaper to leave it than to move it. 

That has reduced the square footage involved from 57,225 square 
feet as of a year ago to 43,698 square feet this year, which again is a 
25 percent reduction. That should effect an annual savings for rent 
of $40,581, and there should be at least a $10,000 saving for guard 
service. That comes out of the General Service appropriation, but 
it is a saving to the taxpayer. 

The premises are not as secure as I should like to have them, because 
they are in a commercial office building. I have explored moving, 
but all the moves I have been able to learn about were so expensive 
that I did not feel they were warranted. We are taking every security 
precaution that is known in the quarters we now occupy. 


AUTOMOBILES 


So far as automobiles are concerned, I did not utilize last year’s 
authorization for an additional passenger car. I have disposed of 
4 automobiles, substituting reimbursement for taxi fares for 2 of them. 
I have replaced the 2 remaining cars with rental cars, in accordance 
with the procedure approved by the Bureau of the Budget, which 
saves the replacement cost of 4 vehicles and eliminates the salaries of 
2 chauffeurs. 

So far as the future is concerned, I hope to save more. I am always 
on the lookout for opportunities for savings and to return funds to the 
Treasury as fast as lcm see ways of saving money. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD LIKELY 


There are some unexpected items that could come up in the future. 
The President’s speech of December 8 on the subject of the peaceful 
use of atomic energy could conceivably come into the Disarmament 
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Commission. If it does, of course, we would then have demands for 
advisers and technicians and other help. 

The review of the United Nations Charter is coming up in 1955. 
That might increase the workload in this office. 

Then I am engaged, of course, in fighting the cold war with the 
Soviet Union, and the United Nations is probably the most active 
front where we fight that war, and that can present sometimes 
unexpected demands for research in order to be able to answer them 
quay because I have adopted the rule of always speaking every day 
that a Communist speaks, so that the side of the United States gets 
into the news and they never get the headlines and news stories all to 
themselves. Sometimes that involves research projects, which we 
have to conduct. 

The mail we receive has doubled in the last year. Of course, 
that increases the bill for stationery and typing. 

I am very happy to see that the visitors who come to me with 
introductions from Members of Congress have very much increased. 
Of course, whenever I get a visitor with an introduction from a Member 
of Congress | try to give him all the service I possibly can. 


SECURITY 


So far as loyalty and security are concerned, all of the employees 
of this office have had the FBI investigation. That FBI investigation 
is then evaluated by the State Department officials and all but about 
a dozen have now been cleared. I am expecting this dozen to be 
disposed of within a month. 

So far as the American employees of the United Nations are con- 
cerned, the first request that I made of the Secretary General a year 
ago today was that he cooperate with us in putting into effect a 
screening program which we had worked out with the FBI and the 
Civil Service Commission. Out of 1,700 Americans employed in the 
United Nations 1,300 have been cleared and their names returned to 
the Secretary General. There are 386 cases pending. We hope to 
have that cleaned up within a matter of a month or 6 weeks. 

Of course, there is no classified information in the United Nations, 
anyway, but my contention is that with so many good Americans to 
choose from there is no reason why one singie American Communist 
should be employed there. 

Last summer you may remember the Administrative Tribunal 
meeting in Geneva voted to award about $170,000 to these 11 Ameri- 
cans who invoked the fifth amendment. We fought that tooth and 
nail. Congressman Richards of South Carolina was a member of the 
delegation and that was particularly his assiznment. He handled it 
very skillfully and very successfully, so that those awards have not 
been paid; and they will never be paid if I can help it. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


The Chinese Communists are not in the United Nations and | do 
not believe they are going to get in. 

We have used the United Nations as the place to use the “big 
truth” to demolish the “‘big lie.”’ We have done it as regards germ: 
warfare, as regards atrocity, as regards forced labor and maltreatment 
of prisoners of war. 
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UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


We have been able to get the American contribution to the United 
Nations reduced. It was $15,167,040 last year. It is now down to 
$13,407,290. That is a reduction of $1,759,750. That is a reduction 
from 35.12 percent to 33 percent. 

I may say that the overall budget of the whole United Nations has 
been reduced by some $3 million. 

Senator Wiley, Congressman Richards, and Congressman Vorys 
have all played important parts in getting this American share 
reduced, 

That is the statement I wish to make to you, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee. I will be glad to answer any questions. 

I should like to say before I close that I hope all of you will try to 
arrange a visit to the United Nations at some time convenient to 
yourselves and will let me know whenever you can, because I want 
bis much to show it to yeu and have you see it as it is. 

hank you very much. 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions. I should like to say for myself I 
think it is an excellent report, Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Loner. Thank you. 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to representation 
allowances? What is the amount being asked for this in the coming 
ear? 
. Mr. Boumraicu. This year it will be $15,000. The budget here has 
a figure for 1955 of $16,000. 
Mr. Rooney. So there is a $1,000 increase? 
Mr. Boumrics. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF 1955 BUDGET WITH PRIOR BUDGETS 


Mr. Rooney. You are asking for $20,000 more in the coming fiscal 
year overall as compared with what you have in the current year; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Winstow. That is right, sir. 

Ambassador Lopasr. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Why can we not get this down a bit further, Mr. 
Ambassador, in view of the present plight with respect to trying to 
balance the budget? I do not think we have gotten down too far in 
this one place. 

Ambassador Lopes. Well, we got it down $170,000 from what was 
asked for last year. As I say, I have cut the employees 25 percent 
and I have cut the rent 25 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, why do you want to up the representation 
allowances you had? 

a Lopes. Well, that is a very important part of this 
work. 

May I go off the record for a minute on that? 

Mr. Rooney. If you think it is necessary. 
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Ambassador Lopes. I can give you one illustration off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. I realize the necessity for such things, and I have 
for many years. I merely mentioned it because I was intrigued by 
your continual reference to economies. You have stressed that very 
strongly from the beginning. 

Ambassador Lopar. That is rigbt. 

Mr. Rooney. As I look at page 605 of the justifications it would 
appear that every single item under the other objects has been 
increased, with the exception of $100 for “Transportation of things’’; 
is that correct? 

Ambassador Lover. No, I do not think so. The previous admin- 
istration requested for fiscal 1954, $1,012,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you look at page 605, in the righthand column. 
I find every single item with a plus in front of it with the exception 
of one, insofar as the other objects are concerned. 

Ambassador Lopar. Well, the salaries is the big one, is it not? 

Mr. Roonry. I am looking at ‘Other objects.” Do we have the 
same pege? 605? 

Ambassador Lopar. Well, travel has increased because when you 
reduce the staff you increase the travel. More people have to come 
to Washington. With the new security regulations, you cannot use 
restricted material on the telephone. People have to travel to 
Washington. That accounts for that. 

Mr. Roonry. “Communications services’? shows a substantial in- 
crease? 

Ambassador Lopes. That is due to Public Law 286 of the 83d 
Congress which provides for reimbursement to the Post Office Depart- 
ment for transmission of official Government mail matter. Before 
that we could use the frank. Now Congress has passed an act 
requiring us to pay. That is due to that act of Congress. 

Mr. Boumnicn. That just became effective last August 15. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think we should have the record show the costs 
for 1951. 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 for this. 

We will include page 605 in the record, also. 

(The information follows:) 


Positions 
Amount filled 


| $1, 080, 159 
Fiscal year 1952 obligations 992, 303 
Fiscal year 1953 obligations Ans nee 956, 621 


800, 000 


43118—54 13 


|| 
190 
177 
155 
132 
118 
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1955 versus 1954 
Obligation, 1953) Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 ——- 
Explanation of estimate 
Amount Amount Amount Amount 
Personal services: 
Permanent salaries. ...........- 155 | $855,030 | 132 | $763,465 | 115 | $692,062 | —17 | —$71, 403 
15 69, 163 19 | 109, 965 7 39,662 | —12 | +70,303 
Net permanent (average num- 
ber, net 140 | 785, 867 113 | 653,500 | 108 | 652,400 —1, 100 
Other positions (intermittent 
8,828 8,000 --| 10,000 +2, 000 
Payment above basic 22, 500 20,000 |. 25, 500 |.....- +5, 500 
lar pay in excess of 52-weck 
Personal services. ...........-.|...... 820,195 684, 000 690, 400 +6, 400 
Other objects 
02 ~ 9, 838 |_._... 11,000 12,000 |.....- +1, 000 
04 Communication 58,075 51,000 57,000 +6, 
05 Rentsand utility services___ 20,708 |_.....| 19.490 20, 400 +1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ___ +500 
07 Other contractual services ___ -| 31,212 28,000 |. +2, 000 
08 Supplies and material |...... +2, 500 
09 3,831 1,000 |.....- 1, 900 | +500 
15 Taxes and assessments... 1,156 |...... +100 
Total other objects. 136, 426 116,000 129, 600 +13, 600 
Grand 956,621 800,000 820,000 |... +20, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. That might give us some information. 
Ambassador Lopeer. I have the totals for this year and the preced- 
ing year, but I do not have the others. It has been coming down 


ight along. 
se Boumricu. In none of the items of expense for the object classes 
from travel, 02, through 15, are the increases in 1955 beyond what we 
have spent in years prior to the current one. 

When this budget was made last summer we took these object classes 
and had to arbitrarily arrive at some figures in order to come within 
our allotment, because we were dismissing through a reduction in force 
and could not in July measure the terminal leave and all those pay- 
ments which had to be made. Those payments had to be made, so 
we arbitrarily reduced these figures in this column beyond what would 
be a normal operation. Supplies, equipment, and maintenance of 
things have been cut arbitrarily in there to meet the reduction-in-force 
expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. Then if I understand you correctly you have worked 
very diligently in an attempt to cut this budget, and the best you can 
come up with is an increase of $20,000 over the current year’s appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Boumricu. But the increase, even in 1955—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is that so? 

Mr. Boumraicu. Is still 25 percent less than 1953. 

Mr. Roonry. No; am I correct? Is that so? You see, we are 
making a record here. 

Mr. Boumricna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. When one asks a question one expects an answer to 
it. If you will give me the answer categorically, if you want I will 
let you explain it and develop it and so on ad infinitum. 
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You have worked very diligently? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In order to cut this budget. After working as hard 
as you have you come up with a budget which is $20,000 more total 
than in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Boumricu. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 

Ambassador LopcGr. Well, that is not quite the way I would put it. 

The request for fiscal year 1954 by the previous administration was 
$1,012,000 for this whole activity. The present administration’s re- 
quest for fiscal 1954 was $991,000. The present administration’s 
— for 1955 is $820,000, so the expense is going down all the time. 

Mr. Rooney. But not this year? 

Ambassador LopGs. This year we are asking for $170,000 less than 
we asked last year, 1954. I think the confusion comes between what 
you ask for and what you get. What we asked this year is less than 
what we asked last year. 

Mr. Rooney. And probably will be more than you get. 

Ambassador Lopce. Probably, yes. We will do the best we can 
with whatever you give us. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course you will. If I understand the figures, it 
would appear that this request is $20,000 more than in the current 
fiscal year. 

Ambassador Loncer. It is $20,000 more than Congress gave us. It 
is not $20,000 more than we asked. 


REQUESTS FROM THE BUDGET BUREAU AND DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. By the way, you have reminded me of a question, 
Senator. 

Ambassador LopGr. Good. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you ask of the Department for this item? 

Mr. Boumricu. $864,669. 

Mr. Rooney. What was asked of the Bureau of the Budget for the 
item? 

Mr. Boumricu. The same figure. 

Mr. Roongy. $864,669? 

Mr. Boumricn. Yes, in both budget requests. 

Mr. Rooney. That would have been $64,669 more than the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Boumricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. You’re doing very well. 

Ambassador Loner. More than Congress gave us. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, of course, when we speak of the current fiscal 
year we are hoping that there will be no further supplementals or 
deficiency requests, and that is what you are working on. That is 
the money you have. 

Ambassador Lopae. I certainly hope there will be no supplementals. 
I can promise you if I can help it there will not be. 

Mr. Rooney. Fine. 


AMENDMENT OF U. N. CHARTER 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Ambassador, are you hopeful of amending the 
charter when it comes up for review? 
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Ambassador Lopae. Yes, I think there is a good chance of doing it. 
If we can develop a favorable public opinion there is a good chance. 
The Soviets have shown that they quite often do heed world opinion. 
If we in this country can get an agreement on the changes we want to 
see made and can get agreement with other countries I think there is 
a fair chance of getting some changes in the charter. 

Mr. Preston. The New York Times is circulating a letter to 
Members of Congress—-Members of the House and Senate—asking 
for opinions about the United Nations and whether we should stay 
in or whether Russia should be kicked out and also what changes, 
if any, we think should be made in the charter. I suppose that will 
be published reasonably soon. We received it this week. The find- 
ings from that poll should be interesting. 

Ambassador Loper. They will be very interesting. 


PARTIAL ELIMINATION OF VETO POWER 


Mr. Preston. Do you think there is any possibility of eliminating 
the veto? 

Ambassador LopGr. Of course, we are on record, I think, as favor- 
ing the elimination of the veto on the admission of new members and 
the elimination of the veto on the pacific settlement of disputes. 
I do not think we should eliminate the veto so far as the use of our 
own troops is concerned, 1 think that is a matter that should always 
be subject to referral to the Congress. 

However, I think it would be very helpful to eliminate the veto 
on those two ontagnries of questions. 

Mr. Preston. | certainly agree with that. 

I have no other questions. 


OTHER DESIRABLE CHANGES 


Mr. Sixes. What other changes do you feel should be made in the 
charter, Mr. Ambassador? 

Ambassador Loner. Of course I am not in a position to speak for 
the administration on this. In fact, the position of the Secretary of 
State is that he would like to hear from the Congress on it. So what 
I will say now will be suggestions of matters that I think Congress 
might do well to study. 

ertainly I think the question of the expulsion procedure ought to 
be studied. Obviously, it is advantageous to have nations belonging 
to the United Nations that do not agree with you on everything. 
There is an advantage in that. At the same time a point must come 
when a nation that is in flagrant violation of everything the United 
Nations stands for should not be there any more. 

phir is something I think congressional committees would do well 
to study. 

Then I. think the lack of an administrative framework for the 
specialized agencies is something that has proved very baffling. 

NESCO and all these other agencies are more or: less laws unto 
themselves. They are entirely outside of my jurisdiction. The 
Secretary General of the United Nations cannot touch them. It is a 
constant source of confusion and embarrassment. 

i A Sink that is something that the Congress might do well to 
ook into. 
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I think that those 2 classifications of the veto and the 4 very import- 
ant changes could be considered. 

Mr. Srxes. I should like to commend you on a fine job as our Chief 
Delegate to the United Nations. I had the privilege of watching you 
in action and seeing some of the work being done by others in our 
delegation there. feel you collectively have done much toward 
strengthening the United Nations as an organization and toward 
adding to its prestige in the minds of the American people. I mean 
that very sincerely. 

Ambassador Lopcr. Thank you very much. In all truth there is 
not any finer reward that I could have than to get the praise of 
Members of Congress. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Preston. [| think we all have that same feeling. 

Ambassador Longe. You are nice to say so. 


PROPOSED COMPENSATION TO SEPARATED AMERICAN U. N. EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Srxzs. I would like for you to tell us exactly what happened in 
the case to which you polertel, a little while ago; namely the recom- 
mendation by 1 of the United Nations groups that compensation be 
paid to the 11 Americans who invoked the fifth amendment. Many of 
us feel very strongly against that payment. 

Ambassador Lopa@e. I will try to put that on the record. I think 
I am sufficiently familiar with it. If not, Mr. Hall is thoroughly 
familiar with it and he can correct me. 

There is an administrative tribunal meeting in Geneva, and they 
had as members citizens of the United Kingdom, of France, of Egypt, 
and of Sweden. But there was no United States member on the 
tribunal. 

That tribunal voted to award a total of about $170,000 to these 
11 American employees who had been separated because of affiliation 
with the Communist movement. Is that not right? 

Mr. Hau. They were separated because they refused to answer 
questions under the fifth amendment, on questions concerning sub- 
versive activities. Mr. Lie who was then Secretary General and Mr. 
Hammerskjold in one case felt that that disqualified them as Secre- 
tariat officials, and they dismissed them. They appealed to this 
tribunal. 

Ambassador Loner. The tribunal, for reasons which I thought 
were very unsound, voted to award them $170,000, and voted in favor 
of reinstating 4 out of the 11. The present Secretary General refused 
to reinstate any of them. 

Mr. Hatt. the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

on Sixes. At the moment they have neither been paid nor rein- 
stated? 

Ambassador Lopaz. They will not be reinstated; there is not any 
doubt about that. I do not think they will be paid, either. I am 
irrevocably opposed to their being paid and will do everything in my 
power to prevent it. 

r. Bow. . Chairman, may I make an inquiry 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Certainly. 
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REPRESENTATION 


OF COMMUNIST CHINESE GOVERNMENT IN U. N. 


Mr. Bow. Senator Lodge, I was interested in your suggestion on 
the elimination of the veto power, particularly as to the admissions 
into the United Nations. ould the elimination of the veto power 
enable Red China to come into the United Nations? 

Ambassador LopaGer. No, sir; it would not. China is now a member 
and is represented by the Nationalist Government. The issue in the 
case of Red China is not the admitting of the country, because the 
country is already a member. It is a question of what government 
should represent the country. That would not affect tbat at all. It 
is a question of the representation of China. 

Do I make that clear? 

Mr. Bow. Would there still be the right to a veto so far as creden- 
tials are concerned? 

Ambassador Longe. I believe that the question of admitting the 
Chinese Communists in place of the Chinese Nationalists as the true 
representative of China is a question you can veto. Secretary 
Acheson was of the other opinion, but I believe you could veto it. 

1 do not think you are going to have to. I think we can keep it 
from happening without that, but I would certainly be prepared to 
use it if we had to. 

Mr. Bow. The elimination of the veto power on the admissions 
would not affect what you think you have the right to do now on the 
question of credentials? 

Ambassador Lopes. This is not a question of anewnation. Yousee, 
China is 1 of the 5 permanent members written right into the charter. 
They are in now in theory. Our contention is that the Chinese 
Nationalist Government of Formosa is the true representative of 
China. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Ambassador Lopcr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Key, will you give us a quick rundown on 
these other items? 


OrHER Missions To INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Kny. Mr. Chairman, Ambassador Lodge, of course, covered 
fully the chief item in these missions to international organizations. 
However, as you will note, there are other such organizations in which 
we participate. These are the United States mission to international 
organizations, resident in Geneva; the United States representative 
to the International Civil Aviation Organization, which is in Mont- 
real; the United States representative to the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States, here in Washington; the American group 
of the Interparliamentary Union; and the National Commission of 
the Pan American Railway Congress. 

I might mention in this general connection, Mr. Chairman, that 
with the exception of the last 2 items, where no persenal services are 
required, the staffs of all these activities have been decreased this 
vear by about 20 to 27 percent. I feel that any further decrease 

elow the amount requested would require the complete elimination 
of one or more of these important missions. So we feel that the 
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amount requested for these activities, which you will note is less in 
overall total than the year before, is the minimum required to present 
and negotiate the views of the United States in these several interna- 
tional organizations, and to maintain the essential liaison between 
this Government and the organizations on matters relating to our 
participation, 

Mr. CievenGer. I would say that was a natural reaction. That 
finishes the items? 

Mr. Key. That finishes the missions, sir, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

If there were a reduction and you had to eliminate a couple of them, 
what priorities from the bottom up would you suggest? 

Mr. Key. If we had to eliminate some more? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kry. We have eliminated a couple. 

Mr. Kissicx. We have eliminated two on the basis of the action 
last year. 

Mr. Bow. That is fine. I want to know where we can start on 
some more, taking them on priority, as to those of the least importance 
to this Government. 

Mr. Kissicx. I think that would be very difficult to say at this 
time, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Then we may have to eliminate all of them. 

Mr. Kissicx. If we had to we would just have to make a study 
of the entire situation and do the best we could with what funds we 
had. At this time I do not think we are prepared to say which one. 
We consider this down to the bone already. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any other questions? 


REDUCTION OF NUMBER OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask for more information. How did 
fon decide that these specific two can be eliminated? What is the 

asis of your thinking? 

Mr. Kisstcx. We did that on the basis of checking with the geo- 
graphic bureaus and found that it was possible to absorb those func- 
tions in the regular embassy staffs. The Inter-American Juridical 
Committee had but 1 officer and 1 clerk. That was headquartered 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. Sixes. There are a number of others which it may be possible 
to eliminate by putting them in the regular embassy functions. What 
is the possibility of that action? 

Mr. Kissicx. We might take them very briefly in order. 


GENEVA MISSION 


The first is at Geneva. There we have consolidated the consulate 
functions and the representation to international organizations to a 
great extent. 

Mr. Sixes. You saved only $2,000 in this fiseal year. Do you 
think it might be possible to consolidate the remaining functions and 
save more money? 

Mr. Kissickx. The remaining functions, sir, are down now to where 
they only have 3 Americans left on the consular side, plus 5 local 
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people, which, together with this staff, is just about a minimum if 
you are going to carry on any sort of a liaison representation function 
with the number of organizations involved. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Sixes. What about No. 4, the United States representative 
to the International Civil Aviation Organization? Is that one that 
the local people can take over and handle? 

Mr. Kisstcx. I am sorry that I do not have the exact staff of the 
consulate in Montreal, but that is a very small staff. The Embassy 
at Ottawa is where the larger staff is, and it is not practical to use 
Embassy representation, even if they had more people, from Ottawa. 

The staff of the United States representative in Montreal, of course, 
has also be reduced by two people since last year. We have only 3 
officers and 3 clerical employees there at the moment. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION GROUP 


Mr. Srxes. Does the State Department feel that any useful purpose 
is being served by our participation in the Interparliamentary Union? 

Mr. Kissrcx. I would say that the State Department very definite- 
ly does, sir. However, that is a matter on which we are guided very 
largely by the Members of Congress. 

r. Srkes. What, for instance, would you say the State Depart- 
— . getting in the way of benefit from the Interparliamentary 

Union 
Mr. Kissicx. Well, it is not a matter of merely the State Depart- 
ment, sir. 
‘ Mr. Sixes. In what way would you say the United States is bene- 
ting? 

r. Kisstcx. I think the President probably expressed that best 
in his statement opening the Interparliamentary Union meeting here 
last fall, when he referred to the desire of this Nation to do everythi 
possible to maintain peace, and he thought the best way was throug 
the representatives of the people, as reflected by their elected represent- 
atives in this country and others. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us of any specific action by the Intert 
parliamentary Union toward maintaining peace? 

Mr. Kisstcx. I do not believe I can, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sixes. You have $500 for the National Commission of the 
Pan American Railway Congress. What useful function does this 
appropriation of $500 perform? 

Mr. Kissicx. That is merely a small amount to cover certain dupli- 
cating costs and printing of letterheads. 

That organization, as you know, is composed of certain Cabinet 
and subcabinet officers of the Government and the presidents of our 
railway associations here. The railway associations’ representatives 
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travel on their own passes, so we get that ride for free, as far as the 
Government is concerned. We do not pay them anything for their 
traveling expenses. 


COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Mr. Sixes. Item No. 8, the United States representative to the 
Council of the Organization of American States. Cannot that one 
be consolidated with other departmental functions? 

Mr. Kissicx. That is a continuing, full-time function which would 
have to be carried on whether it was shown separately in this appro- 
priation or whether a comparable provision was made in the regular 
salaries and expenses. You may recall about 3 years ago this item 
did appear in the regular salaries and expense appropriation of the 
Department of State, and in order that the Congress and everybody 
would be able to see it for what it is, the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended it be set out separately in this appropriation, and it has been 
carried here ever since. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1954. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESSES 
DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NATIONS 
AFFAIRS 
JOSEPH S. HENDERSON, CHIEF DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
J. PAUL BARRINGER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropstation or estimate $29, 614, 787 
Balance reappropriated and transferred to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 

Ppenses, State,’’ pursuant to Public Law 195. 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer to— 


28, 321,010 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
$29, 634, 612 
29, 449, 640 
28, 321, 010 


| 1953 actual 

| 30, 185,939 | 29, 596, 750 28, 321, 010 
‘International fisheries commissions, —3, 727 
“Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, Public Health Service’’-__ —117, 600 
“Payment to the Republic of Panama, 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $602, 206 $234, $231, 297 
Obligations incurred during the year_.._............___-- _...| 30, 185, 939 ) 28, 321, 010 


30, 788, 145 
Deduct 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years 252, 155 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 41, 193 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 234, 547 


Total expenditures 30, 260, 250 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 29, 964, 326 
Out of prior authorizations 295, 924 


Mr. Bow. We will now take up the item of “Contributions to inter- 
national organizations.” At this point in the record the “Summary 


of requirements” on page 546 of the en will be inserted. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 
CoNnTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, STATE 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 
Appropriation, 1954 regular act $29, 614, 787 
Deduct: 
Comparative transfers to: 
“International Fisheries Commission, State’’__ 


“Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, Public Health 
Service” 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Base for 1955 
Mr. Bow. The request is for $28,321,010. 


UNITED STATES PERCENTAGE AND AMOUNT OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Supply for the record the percentage that our payment is to the 
total assessment to each organization, and the amount requested in 
the padget, to meet this assessment, and furnish for the committee, 


not for the record, the scale of assessments for all countries. 
(The statement requested is as follows:) 


| | 28,882,307 
TC eC” 29, 600, 000 28, 400, 000 
200, 000 200, 000 
— 147, 110 
— 18, 037 
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United States contributions to international organizations included under ‘‘Contribu- 
tions to international organizations’ appropriation, fiscal year 1955 (based upon 
latest official contributions scales applicable to the regular budget of each organiza- 
tion) 


| Percentage 
Organization of total as- Amount 
sessments 


A. United Nations and specialized agencies: 
1. United Nations __- 33. 3: $13, 407, 290 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultura! 33. 33 3, 153, 500 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization._....___- 29.7 813, 927 
4. World Health Organization 2, 987, 667 
5. Food and Agriculture Organization 3 1, 650, 435 
6. International Labor Organization . 1, 527, 477 
re International Telecommunication Organization . 96 113, 200 


. World Meteorological Organization 36, 253 


Subtotal ee 23, 689, 749 


B. Inter-American organizations: 

1. American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood _- . 10, 000 

. Inter-American Indian Institute 23. 4, 800 

3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. __________- 162, 801 

. Pan American Institute of Geography and History ude ; 10, 000 

. Pan American Railway Congress Association 9. 43 5, 000 

Pan American Sanitary Organization _ . 1, 320, 000 

7. Organization of American States. 2, 085, 561 


Subtotal 8, 598, 162 


15, 000 


. International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial Property ___- 
International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures 

International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated Unions_- 
International Hydrographic Bureau 

. International Wheat Council 

. South Pacific Commission 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
8. 
9. 
0 

1 


1 
1 


1 This is the percentage of assessment to the regular budget. In addition, the United States contributes 
from this appropriation to certain multilaterally financed projects under the ICAO joint support pregram. 
It is estimated that the United States will provide $742,500 or approximately 42 percent of the total funds 
contributed for joint-support projects in Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. 

2? This figure represents the United States contribution percentage of total assessments to the ordinary 
budget of the union. In addition, the cost of meetings are budgeted separately and are assessed against 
only such members as participate in each meeting. It is estimated that the United States share of these 
meeting costs will be $23,000 at approximately 10 percent. 

3 The percentage is an estimate. This item covers the United States share of the expenses of the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions and 8 associated unions, all of which assess members on a different basis, 


Mr. Bow. You may proceed, Mr. Key. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Key. I would like, with your permission, to enter into the 
record a prepared statement which I have on this subject. 

Mr. Bow. It will be received. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


The “Contributions” appropriation is the approrpiation from which the United 
States Government pays its annual assessed share of the continuing expenses of 
a number of international organizations of which it is a member. These inter- 
national organizations are all ones in which the United States participates by 
virtue of a treaty, convention, or special act of Congress. The amount requested 
for the coming fiscal year, $28,321-010, is $1,128,630 less than total estimated 
obligations for the current fiscal year. This amount of $28,321,010, will provide 
for United States contribtutions to 26 organizations. 


C, Other International Organizations: 

Cape Spartel and Tangier Light......_.............-.-.-..---..--- 2, 026 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration : 1,252 
1, 767 
2, 233 
8, 576 
7, 989 
9, 998 
| 27, 650 
12. 50 58, 743 
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Of the 26 international agencies, 15 are components of 2 major systems of inter- 
national organization, i. e., the United Nations system and the inter-American 
system. United States contributions to the United Nations and 7 of its specialized 
agencies account for $24,455,249, or approximately 86 percent, of the appropria- 
tion requested. The Organization of American States and the 6 specialized 
organizations associated with it account for $3,598,162, or 13 percent. The 11 
small organizations associated with neither major system, which are of limited 
regional interest as in the case of the Caribbean and South Pacific Commissions 
or highly technical as in the case of the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, account for about 1 percent of the appropriation total. 

With regard to the structure of the ‘‘Contributions” appropriation, it should 
be noted that three activities, formerly financed from this appropriation, have 
been transferred to other appropriations. Fstimates for the United States 
contribution to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory have been transferred to the 
Public Health Service appropriation “(Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” and esti- 
mates for the United States contributions to the International Whaling Commis- 
sion and the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission have been transferred to 
the newly established State Department appropriation “International fisheries 
commissions.” In addition to these transfers out of the contributions appro- 
priation, one activity not appearing in the fiscal year 1954 budget submission, 
the International Wheat Council, has been added. This organization had been 
financed previously from this appropriation but, due to the fact that the new 
International Wheat Agreement had not been ratified until after the fiscal year 
1954 budget was submitted, it was not included last year. 

While the net decrease of $1,128,630 is the product of a number of decreases 
in individual items which more than offset increases in others, the two factors of 
greatest importance in this reduction of our appropriation request are the reduc- 
tion of our percentage of contribution to the United Nations and a decrease of 
$2,900,000 in the amount of United Nations assessment budget. The reduction, 
from 35.12 percent to 33.33 percent of total assessments against all member 
states, is the final reduction in a series set in motion by the late Senator Vanden- 
berg while serving as the spokesman of the United States in the United Nations 
mame ag and Budgetary Committee at the first session of the General 

ssembly. 

The proposal before the Assembly (in 1946) called for assessments to be made 
on the basis of relative ‘capacity to pay’’ as measured by national income with 
certain adjustments for low per capita income and for continuing economic dis- 
location resulting from the war. e United States delegation did not take issue 
with the concept of ‘capacity to pay” as a general foundation stone for the assess- 
ment scale, owever, it contended that there should be a ‘‘ceiling’’ on the 
amount which any one government should be asked to pay, just as there should 
be a “floor,” or minimum percentage contribution, for the smaller nations. 
Senator Vandenberg argued that, while the United States might be expected to 
accept special obligations with respect to the operational budgets of international 
programs where it had a special responsibility, considerations of the sovereign 
equality of all members dictated that it not be asked to pay a preponderant share 
of the genera] administrative budget. 

The immediate effect of Senator Vandenberg’s argument was a revision down- 
ward of the initial United States assessment from the proposed 49.89 percent to 
39.89 percent, and to lay the groundwork for today’s reduction to 33)% percent. 

At the third session of the General Assembly, in 1948, we were able to secure 
adoption of the ceiling principle which Senator Vandenberg had advocated, to- 
gether with recognition that in normal times no one member state should con- 
tribute more than one-third of the ordinary expenses of the United Nations. 
Representatives of the United States then proceeded to gain recognition of the 
same principle by the general conferences of the WHO and UNESCO, the two 
specialized agencies with assessment scales fashioned after that of the United 

ations, and where we were also assessed more than one-third. 

Under the formula adopted by the United Nations, the reduction of the United 
States contribution was to be achieved as more members were admitted and as 
other members demonstrated an increased capacity to pay. Because of the Soviet 
veto, the admission of new members has not been a factor in the reduction of the 
United States contribution. In the case of WHO and UNESCO, however, the 
admission of new members did speed the reduction of the United States per- 
centage, and we reached our one-third goal in 1952. 

At the same time, it should be noted that the granting of reductions to the 
United States in the WHO was made difficult for the other members by the action 
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of the Soviet Union and its satellites in renouncing their ties to the organization 
and by similar action on the part of China. The WHO has continued to hope that 
these states will resume active particivation, as in fact China has done in 1953. 
As states still regarded as members, the Soviet States are included in the cssess- 
ment scale and contributions are assessed against them annually. Inasmuch as 
the Soviet States, as a group, have been assessed a substantial aggregate share, the 
withholding of active participation and financial support on their part made other 
members reluctant to progressively reduce the contribution percentage of the major 
contributor. 

The interest of Congress in the reduction of the United States percentage of 
contribution to the United Nations was strongly expressed in provisions of our 
appropriation legislation for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

or the fiscal year 1953, a provision was enacted to the effect that: 

“No representative of the United States Government in any international 
organization after fiscal year 1953 shall make any commitment requiring the 
appropriation of funds for a contribution by the United States in excess of 33% 
per centum of the budget of any international organization for which the appro- 

riation for the United States contribution is contained in this Act: Provided, 
owever, That this section shall not apply to the United States representative to 
the inter-American organizations. 

“No representative of the United States Government to any international 
organization of which the United States is not now a member shall, unless specifi- 
cally authorized in an appropriation Act or other law, make any commitment 
requiring the appropriation of funds for a contribution by the United States in 
excess of 334% per centum of the budget of such international organization.” 

The exemption granted the inter-American organizations from the one-third 
limitation was extended to the Caribbean Commission and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization’s joint support program in last year’s appropriation 
act. 

When the eighth session of the General Assembly, now recessed, first convened 
in September 1953, the United States percentage stood at 35.12 percent. The 
Assembly had before it the report of its Contributions Committee, a committee of 
experts. In accordance with a decision taken by the General Assembly during 
the previous year to limit the assessment of the largest contributor to one-third of 
the total, effective January 1, 1954, this report recommended that the United 
States percentage be reduced to 33.33 percent. It also recommended minor 
reductions for 8 other countries, and increases for 13 more. Among the latter 
were the three Soviet States, whose share the Committee proposed to increase by 
2.19 percentage points to 16.53 percent. Taken together with the increases for 
the Soviet States in the last 2 years, this represents an increase of 103 percent in 
3 years. 

This report, like the one a year ago, was bitterly attacked by the Soviet bloc 
which sought to completely reverse the trend of recent years and to reestablish 
the lower assessment levels which previously prevailed for the Soviet States. 
Most United Nations member states, however, supported the Contributions 
Committee. Most members agreed that the Soviet States, which in the early 
years had been allowed special dispensation as being among the war-devastated 
states, were now definitely underassessed and should have their assessments 
progressively increased. 

ith respect to the dollar effect of this present reduction from 35.12 percent 
to 33.33 percent, the United Nations assessment budget for the calendar year 
1954 is $41,300,000 as compared with $44,200,000 for the calendar year 1953. 
If the United States percentage had not been reduced, the United States would 
be subject to an assessment of $14,504,560 at 35.12 percent. Since, at 33.33 
percent, we will be paying only $13,407,290 after a working capital fund credit 
is taken into account, the difference of $1,097,270 may prcperly be considered a 
saving in this present appropriation requirement resulting from the decrease 
to 33.33 percent. 

With the reduction of the United States percentage of contribution to the 
United Nations to 33.33 percent for this year, the result to which the restrictions 
contained in our appropriation language of the past 2 years are most clearly 
directed is achieved. The only percentages of assessment covered by this appro- 
priation which will remain in excess of 33% percent are those with respect to the 
Caribbean Commission, the joint-support program of ICAO, and the inter-America 
organizations which are specifically exempt by the terms of the fiscal year 1954 
appropriation language. 
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Before concluding my remarks on the contributions appropriation, I would like 
to report on the program of investigations of United States nationals on the 
international secretariats, and those considered for employment by them, which 
is now underway. At the present time we have made good progress on these 
investigations under the authorization provided by Executive Order 10422, 
as amended by Executive Order 10459. Immediately subsequent to the issuance 
of Executive Order 10422 on January 9, 1953, the Department undertook to 
establish appropriate arrangements not only with the United Nations, but also 
with some 46 other multilateral organizations and bilateral commissions in which 
the United States participates, in order that the procedures of the Executive 
order might be placed into full operation. Executive Orders 10422 and 10459 
are intended to assure that United States citizens employed on international 
organization secretariats are generally given the same sort of investigations by the 
same United States Federal agencies, i. e., the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Federa! Bureau of Investigation, as has been the case for various 
categories of United States Federal employees. 

At this time, the forms required for the conduct of investigations have been 
completed by and received on some 4,581 persons. This total is made up of 
3,429 employees and 1,152 applicants. Of the employee subtotal, the Inter- 
national Organizations Employees Loyalty Board of the United States Civil 
Service Commission has taken final action in 2,573 instances; 812 applicants have 
been likewise processed under the provisions of the Executive orders. 


Mr. Key. Knowing that you are pressed for time, I would like to 
give you one or two highlights of this statement which bear on this 
subject, if that is agreeable. 


REDUCTIONS EFFECTED 


I would like to invite the committee’s attention to the fact that the 
total requirements under this appropriation heading are over $1 
million less than the amount appropriated for comparable activities 
in the fiscal year 1954. This net decrease of $1,128,630 is primarily 


the result of a decrease of $2,900,000 in the assessment budget of the 
United Nations, and a reduction of our percentage of contribution 
from 35.12 percent to 33.33 percent in that organization. 

I know that this committee has long believed that the United 
States contribution to the United Nations should not exceed one-third 
of the total assessments levied by the organization against all members. 

As a member of the United States delegation to the past three 
sessions of the United Nations General Assembly, I also know how 
bitterly the Soviet Union and her satellites have resisted the achieve- 
ment of this United States objective. I believe we can jointly share 
satisfaction that the one-third level has at last been reached. 

I will refrain from further comment since I am aware of the very 
tight time schedule under which you are proceeding. 

Just let me say in closing that we are prepared to furnish to the 
committee the same material about each international agency with 
respect to the fiscal year 1955 request now before you, as you indi- 
cated was desired last year. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions I can with respect to these 
matters, or obtain witnesses who can speak more to their substance 
than I. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Bow. On the item of “United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization,” you show a request of $307,600 imcrease. 
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I am sure that the committee would like to know something about 
an increase of that size. 

Mr. Key. I would like, with your permission, to call on Mr. 
Henderson. 

Mr. Bow. Will you give your name and the position that you hold? 

Mr. Henperson. My name is Joseph S. Henderson, and I am 
Chief of the Division of International Administration under Mr. Key. 

That increase, sir, is almost entirely attributable to the fact that 
UNESCO is to hold its next governing body meeting in South America 
next fall. The cost of that conference, of which we bear one-third, 
plus the absence of a surplus which was present in the 1954 estimates, 
which serves to reduce our requirements, is the reason why we show 
this increase in the amount requested for that organization. 

I would like to say, sir, the United States delegation opposed the 
decision to hold this meeting, this costly meeting, in Montevideo, but 
the majority will was UNESCO should meet in South America. 

The Latin American countries were particularly anxious to have 
the conference there. 


CONFERENCE COSTS 


If it would be of interest to the committee, I have a breakdown 
which UNESCO has given the Department as to the cost of holding 
this meeting in South America. 

Mr. Bow. I think that should go in the record. 

Mr. Preston. This item will probably be attacked on the floor. 
You better have it in the record. 

Mr. Henperson. I will be glad to submit it for the record. 


Mr. Bow. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Breakdown of UNESCO Montevideo Conference costs (estimated duration: 26 
working days) 


Temporary assistance: 172 temporary staff members (143 locally 
recruited) (interpreters, minute writers, translators, clerks, secre- 
taries, typists) $114, 235 

Travel and per diem of staff: 111 members of secretariat__--_ _- 

Supplies and materials - 

Printing (all conference documents) _. 

Communications 

Rental and maintenance of furniture and equipment 

Operations and maintenance of motor vehicles 

Freight, cartage and express (shipping documents from Paris to Monte- 
video and return—by sea) - 

Miscellaneous services (external audit changes, insurance for auxiliary 
staff during conference, publicity and other conference services) _ __ 

Hospitality 


Subtotal___.__- 
Increased cost of transporting executive board members to Montevideo - 


Mr. Presron. There is shown on that statement the total amount 
of extra money that is going to be required for UNESCO because of 
this conference? 

Mr. HenpeErRson. Yes; it is in the statement. 


147 
33, 756 
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Mr. Preston. I think that is important. I recall when I was in 
Paris at this meeting a year or two ago the same question came up. 
At that session they tried to establish the meeting for the succeeding 
year at Montevideo and the United States delegation opposed it then 
purely on the grounds they would have to transport all these employees 
from Paris to Montevideo and move the whole headquarters, and that 
it would run into large sums of money. 

Mr. Henperson. That is exactly correct. As a matter of fact, the 
most startling item in this estimate is $252,000 for the movement of 
individuals from Paris to Montevideo. 

Mr. Bow. Who insisted upon it; what bloc? 

Mr. Henverson. Largely the Latin American countries who were 
very desirous of bringing this conference to their area. Their plea was, 
let us show this participation to the people of our area. That has 
an appeal, of course, to the other governments. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Mr. CLevencer. We will now take up the item of “International 
Civil Aviation Organization.”’ I see that you have an increase here 
of $98,677. 

Mr. Henperson. The increase which is indicated of $98,677 is 
attributable primarily to two factors. One is an increase in the 
assessment against the United States for its share in the ICAO 
joint-support program, the North Atlantic stations, and the increase 
in the United States percentage of the regular budget of the Organi- 
zation. 

Mr. CLevencrer. What percentage of the budget do we presently 
carry? 

Mr. Henverson. Of the regular budget we carry 29.71 percent and 
of the joint-support budget we carry a fluctuating amount that is 
around 42 percent. The latter fluctuates on the criterion of the 
number of North Atlantic flights of United States carriers in com- 
parison with the North Atlantic flights of other carriers whose govern- 
ments participate in this program. 

Mr. CLevencer. What is the function of this Organization— 
aviation safety? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes. Generally speaking, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization is a multilateral attempt on the part of govern- 
ments to improve the safety of civil carriers operating on an inter- 
national basis. 

The joint support program itself consists of land-based stations in 
Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. Those stations con- 
tinuously are sending out navigation aids using the loran system. 

Mr. Bow. Why should not that be handled by the Civil Reronatittoh 
Administration? 

Mr. Henverson. Sir, CAA, of course, is the agency of the United 
States Government which is primarily interested in the activities of 
this organization. They do participate extensively. [I am not in a 
position personally to answer that question adequately, but I have 

een told they feel only through this organization can our CAA people 
deal with international problems effectively. 

Mr. Bow. Why was our share of the cost increased in this operation? 
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Mr. Henpverson. Our share was increased by a vote of the ICAO 
conference last spring, sir, over our objection, of course. The ma- 
jority of the members felt on the basis of the criteria used by the 
organization; namely, national income and interest in civil aviation, 
that our share should be increased to this percentage. 

Mr. Bow. What other nations are members of this organization? 

Mr. Henperson. There are 60 members. I can read those if 
you wish. 

Mr. Bow. I do not mean all sixty. Let us find out what the con- 
tribution of the United Kingdom is. 

Mr. Henverson. The contribution of the United Kingdom for the 
calendar year 1954, which is comparable to the estimate you have 
before you, is 248,203 Canadian dollars. 

Mr. Bow. What would that be in American dollars? 

Mr. Henperson. That would depend on the rate of exchange 
which fluctuates extensively. It might help to say in Canadian 
dollars our contribution, on a comparable basis, was 751,364. 

The United Kingdom percentage of the total is 9.81 in comparison 
with our 29,71. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, our contribution is 29.71 percent and 
the United Kingdom’s contribution is 9.81? 

Mr. Henverson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. How much for France? 

Mr. Henperson. Percentagewise, 6.34. Total Canadian dollars, 
160,403. 

Mr. Bow. How about the Netherlands? 
~s Henpverson. 2.60 percent. The amount, 65,850 Canadian 

ollars. 

Mr. Bow. Can you tell us whether or not it is true there are more 
foreign planes landing in the international airports of this country 
than our own? 

Mr. Henperson. I cannot, but Mr. Barringer is here from the 
Department. I think that he can answer that question. 

Mr. Bow. While we are waiting for Mr. Barringer, can you tell us 
how much our percentage is on the joint support program? 

Mr. Henperson. The estimate before you is approximately 42 
percent. 

Mr. Bow. Of the overall? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. That is based upon the number of flights 
in comparison with the total number of flights of other participating 
governments. 


USE OF UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS BY FOREIGN PLANES 


Mr. Bow. Now, we will hear from Mr. Barringer. The question 
is, Can you tell us whether or not it is true there are more foreign 
planes landing in the international airports of this country than our 
own? Also, give us your name and the | gees that you hold. 

Mr. Barringer. My name is J. Paul Barringer, Director of the 
Office of Transport and Communication Policy of the Department of 
State. 

To answer that question categorically, sir, is extremely difficult. 
I do not have the deurt available, but I would doubt the accuracy, 
of such a statement. I can say this, sir, and this occurs in, I believe, 
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the documentation provided to the committee, that with regard to 
North Atlantic air traffic among the many nations who are flying 
airlines along with the United States, the United States share is 
approximately, in the year 1952—the last year we have figures 
available for—46 percent of the total of the number of flights crossing 
the North Atlantic. 

Mr. Bow. That is including all the foreign lines? 

Mr. Barringer. Including all the foreign lines and of course far 
enpneeing any individual foreign line. This is North Atlantic traffic 
alone. 

The other question would involve all international airports of the 
United States. I am not equipped to answer that, sir. 


COOPERATION OF THE CAA 


Mr. Bow. What is the cooperation of the CAA in this project? 

Mr. Barrincer. The CAA—their cooperation, of course, is entirely 
on the technical side; that is, the provision of air-navigation aids and 
facilities, the prescription of rules and so on as to the flight of aircraft. 
All of the agencies of the Government work very closely with the 
Department of State in establishing positions that may be taken in 
this field, both through the international organization, ICAO, and 
directly with other nations. 


BREAKDOWN OF ICAO FUND SOURCES AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Bow. How many employees does this division have? 

Mr. Barrincer. The office involved, sir? 

Mr. Bow. Yes; the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Mr. Barrincer. | think those figures are available. 

Mr. Bow. In the State Department, your own figures. 

Mr. Barrineer. In the State Department, the aviation-policy staff 
of the Department of State consists of, I believe, 8 officers and 4 clerks. 

Mr. Bow. How much of this budget is for salaries? 

Mr. Barringer. The budget of the ICAO? 

Mr. Henperson. This request is for the United States contribution 
to ICAO. The total staff of ICAO, on the secretariat of that inter- 
national organization, is 401. 

Mr. Bow. How many Americans? 

Mr. Henperson. There are 17 Americans. 

Mr. Bow. What nation has the largest number of employees? 

Mr. Henperson. Canada has 19.31 percent. There are 28 Ca- 
nadians. 

These figures, I might say, are the so-called internationally recruited 
employees, the employees that come from participating nations as 
opposed to the local people hired for stenographic and clerical work 
in Montreal. 

. Bow. What percent are Americans? 

. Henperson. 11.72. 

. Bow. How about France? : 

. Henperson. 15.86 percent. There are 23 French nationals. 

. Bow. I believe, for the record, we should insert the contribu- 
tions of the various countries, percentagewise, and also the employ- 
ment figure. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 
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Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1954 


Country Units Percentage (Canadian 


dollars) 


Amounts 


Caechosiov akia_ 

Denmar 

Salvador 


Guatemala. 
Haiti 
Honduras 


Netherlands. - 
New Zealand. 


inion ‘Ot South Africa 

United Kingdom. 


498 | 00 | 2, 530, 310 


1 Austria is assessed a token contribution of $1,000 for 1954. 


18 | 30, 392 
| | 3.377 
2 | 3. 377 
ll | 74 | 
| 2) | 754 
| 10. 130 
6. 34 160, 403 
3 | ‘13 3. 377 
> | 2.81 70. 915 
3 | 113 | 3.377 
“94 | 23, 638 
tan 5 | 33 | 8. 442 
Philippines. | 213 | 54, 031 

Thailand - 
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Distribution of staff by nationalities as of Oct. 31, 19531 


ry Professional 
Country division 


staff 2 (1st 
division 
staff) 


i 
i 


prep 
wo 


Switzerland. 
Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 


. 


1 eee | wy was a total of 256 general service employees, of whom 3 were United States nationals 
as of Oct. 31, L 
2 This list includes translators and interpreters employed by the Organization. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Cievencer. The next item is the World Health Organization, 
where you show a reduction of $5,733. 

Mr. Key. There is a reduction of $5,733. Are there any questions 
on that? 

Mr. Bow. Do we have any conventions pending now of the World 
Health Organization for confirmation by the Senate? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Tell us briefly, in as few words as possible, what did the 
World Health Organization accomplish for the United States Govern- 
ment last year? 

Mr. Henperson. From the standpoint of the United States 
Government, I believe the World Health Organization accomplish- 
ment would be best described as a demonstration to the under- 
developed participating nations that we were willing to join with them 
in a self-help program which really brought no immediate tangible 
benefits to the United States. 

With apologies for attempting to answer your question on a personal 
basis, sir, 2 years ago I was with a United States delegation to a 
World Health Organization meeting, and among the people there I 
had several tell me that they felt this was one place where we Ameri- 
cans demonstrated that we were willing to help other people without 
expecting any return for ourselves. 

r. Bow. We made contributions throughout the world in the field 
of health, did we not, prior to the United Nations? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. To give you an adequate technical answer 
I would have to call upon someone in the United States Public Health 
meee I would not want to represent myself as being technically 

ua 
7 Mr. Coon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLeveNGER. I sometimes wonder how much we would have to 
give away before we were regarded as being free from taint when we 
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hand out our money. Does any American ever inquire to find out 
just how many more billions we would have to toss m to be relieved 
abroad of that charge of being mercenary? 

Mr. Henperson. I certainly do not know where that line could be 
drawn. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. CLevencer. We will now take up the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, which wants $96,435 additional. 

Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Chairman, I will just say briefly that the 
United States delegation under instructions voted against this budget. 

Mr. CLEvenGER. This is one of those cases where you are tied up 
and they outnumber you? 

Mr. Henpsrson. Yes. The delegation voted against the budget 
which resulted in this increase. 

Mr. Bow. What would happen if we took the advice that was given 
My these delegations and voted against the money? What would 

appen? 

Ver. Henpverson. Sir, I think, fiscally speaking at least, we would 
be listed as in arrears on the books of the organization. 

Mr. Bow. We would be expelled? 

Mr. Henperson. After a period of time there would be a question 
about our voting rights. 

Mr. Bow. In the particular organization, but not in the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Henverson. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Being expelled from an organization would not neces- 
sarily take you out of the United Nations in the field of political 
representation? 

r. Henverson. That is right. 

Mr. Wixser. If we followed that practice we would be setting a 
precedent that maybe the other members would welcome and _ the 
first thing you know we would have no organization. 


UNITED STATES BENEFITS DERIVED 


Mr. Bow. I would like to ask for a brief statement on what good 
is derived by the United States by reason of the Food and Agri- 


cultural Organization meeting at 
on the asset side in this country? 
Mr. Henperson. | have here a statement prepared in collaboration 
with people of the Department of Agriculture. Assistant Secretary 
Davis of the Department of Agriculture was the head of the United 
States delegation to this recent meeting. To serve your pleasure I 
will be glad to read it or put it in the record. 
: "om Ken. Can you tell us what benefits we have derived from 
it 


me, Italy. What do we have 


Mr. Henperson. In 1952-53, FAO’s program was directed to three 
fundamental objectives. 

First, serving as a worldwide agent for mobilizing scientific, 
technical and statistical knowledge for increased production, im- 
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roved handling, processing, and distribution of food and other farm, 
orest, and fisheries products. 

Two, serving as a world forum for consideration of national and 
international agricultural policies and for such international coopera- 
tion and action as governments may decide so take. 

Three, providing direct technical advice and assistance to govern- 
ments or groups of governments on specific projects designed to in- 
crease their production, improve their distribution and raise their 
levels of consumption of food and agricultural products. 

Mr. Presron. Should we not have an explanation of each one of 
these increases in the record at this point? 

Mr. CLevencer. When we get all through we find somebody else 

has the authority so decide it. We find our Government committed 
to it. 
Mr. Bow. The thing that disturbs me is that when we get on the 
floor with increases in these organizations, we all know the feeling of 
the membership. We do not have anything to justify them with. 
We are going to look like we have not gone into it. 

Mr. CLevencer. You absolutely wind up where you started. It 
oes in here and comes out there. You will find that a board has 
etermined that we owe so much. 

Mr. Bow. That is right. 

Mr. Cievencer. The International Wheat Council is in here for 

$27,650. 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Mr. Preston. What about the proposition of putting in the record 


at this time a brief statement on each one of these agencies with the 
increase? 

Mr. Henperson. In the summary of increases or decreases, we did 
attempt to summarize briefly the reasons for these changes. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. We will insert that in the record at this point. 

(The summary of increases or decreases is as follows:) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Summary of increases or decreases 1954-55 
Increase (+-) or 


Organization decrease (—) 
United Nations — $1, 759, 750 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization _ +307, 600 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
World Health Organization 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
International Labor Organization 
International Telecommunication Union 
World Meteorological Organization 
American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
Inter-American Indian Institute 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History 
Pan American Railway Congress Association 
Pan American Sanitary Organization 
Organization of American States (Pan American Union) 

Interparliamentary Union 
Cape Spartel and Tangier Light 
Caribbean Commission 


| | 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration__... ---.-------. 
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Summary of increases or decreases 1954-55—Continued 


Increase (+) or 
Organization 


decrease (—) 
International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property__.. ~...._____-—- 
International Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs _ _ - 


International Hydrographic Bureau 
International Wheat Council 
South Pacific Commission 


UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations assessment budget for calendar year 1954 amounts to 
$2,900,000 less than for 1953 ($41,300,000 as compared with $44,200,000). If 
our 1953 rate of assessment of 35.12 percent had been continued, our assessment 
would decrease by $1,018,480 but our actual contribution would only decrease 
by $662,480 due to the fact that our 1953 contribution was adjusted downward 
by a working capital fund credit. 

However, our rate of assessment was reduced to 33.33 percent, which when 
applied to the assessment budget of $41,300,000 produces $13,765,290. This is 

uced by a working capital fund credit of $358,000 which is a direct consequence 
of the reduction in the rate of the assessment itself. The resulting net requirement 
of $13,407,290 is $1,759,750 less than the net requirement of $15,167,040 for 1953. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL, ORGANIZATION 


The increase of $307,600 represents the United States share (33.33 percent) of 
an increase in the assessment budget of the Organization of $922,898. The in- 
crease of $922,898 in the assessment budget is caused by 2 factors: (1) An increase 
in the gross budget of the Organization for calendar year 1954 of $677,266 
($9,695,115 as compared with $9,017,849 in 1953) due primarily to the holding 
of the biennial General Conference in Montevideo whereas no Conference was 
held in 1953, and (2) a sharp decrease of $245,632 in the amount of carryover 
and miscellaneous income as compared with 1953 due to the 2-year budgeting 
system used by the Organization whereby previous years’ surpluses are applied 
against only the first year’s gross budget. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Of the $98,677 increase, $72,500 is represented by the joint support program. 
This increase is the result of 2 factors: (1) ‘The United States share of the interest 
and amortization charges on capital borrowed by Iceland to erect a new trans- 
mission building at Rjupnahead in the amount of approximately $15,000, and 
(2) inclusion in the total assessments of a 10-percent contingency fund which was 
waived in 1953 but will probably be resumed for the period covered by this 
appropriation request. 

he remaining increase of $26,177 is attributable to an increase in the United 
States percentage share from 27 percent in 1953 to 29.71 percent in 1954 as applied 
against (1) a 1954 assessment budget that was $286,857 lower in 1954 than in 
1953, and (2) a 1955 assessment budget that was $200,000 higher than 1954 due 
to the fact that there is not expected to be a surplus in the organization’s working 
capital fund to reduce assessments in 1955 as there is in 1954. 


|| 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures_________________ — $337 
International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated Unions. ___________. 
| 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


2, 987, 667 


5, 733 


The WHO assessment budget for the calendar year 1954 is $17,2C0 less than the 
assessment budget for the calendar year 1953 ($8,963,000 as compared with 
$8,980,200). The United States percentage share at 334 percent remains the 
same for both calendar years 1953 and 1954 and the United States assessment 
therefore is $5,733 less for 1954 than for 1953. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


1, 650, 435 


96, 435 


The increase of $96,435 consists of (1) $18,793 attributable to the fact that 
the fiscal year 1954 appropriation is not sufficient to meet one-half of the esti- 
mated calendar year 1954 assessment, and (2) $77,642 attributable to the increased 
assessment budgets for the calendar years 1954 and 1955 as compared with 1953 
($5,925,500 in 1954 and $5,944,000 in 1955 as against $5,180,000 in 1953), as 
hyd working capital fund credits estimated at $172,565 in 1954, and $125,000 
in 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
1, 527, 477 


106, 178 


The increase of $106,178 is due to (1) an increase of $87,802 in the assessment 
budget of the Organization ($6,556,887 in 1954 as compared with $6,469,085 in 
1953) of which the United States share at 25 percent amounts to $21,950, and 
(2) a decrease in the surplus from prior year balances available to reduce the 
United States assessment of $84,228. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


The decrease of $2,000 in the extraordinary budget represents a smaller esti- 
mated cost for the United States share of the Telephone and Telegraph Conference 
to be held in 1955 than for the United States share of the region 2 meeting to be 
Foseg4 in 1954. The ordinary budget is estimated to remain the same in 1955 as in 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 


|| 
No change. 
No change. 
INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 
No change. 
INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
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The increase is based on the provision of the Convention which provides for 
assessment on the basis of population. In the fiscal year 1954 the United States 
was assessed on the basis of a population of 160 million, whereas the 1955 request 
is based on a United States population of 162,800,800. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 


No change. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (PAN AMERICAN UNION) 


$2, 085, 561 
2, 085, 561 


BUREAU OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


CAPE SPARTEL AND TANGCIER LICHT 


$132, 195 
132, 365 


The decrease for 1955 is predicated upon the resumption of payments by 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 


|_| 

No change. 

No change. 

PAN AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 
CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 
INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 
No change. 
INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 

No change. 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CUSTOMS TARIFFS 

No change. 
INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS AND ASSOCIATED UNIONS 


The decrease is the result of action by the Bureau voting a 10 percent reduction 
in assessments for the calendar year 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


0 
$27, 650 


No funds were requested in the fiscal vear 1954 appropriation request since 
the old wheat agreement had lapsed and the new agreement had not been ratified. 
With the ratification of the International Wheat Agreement on July 13, 1953, 
estimates for the United States share of the costs of the International Wheat 
Council have again been included under this appropriation head for the fiscal 
year 1955. It is estimated that funds for the fiscal year 1954 assessment will be 
available from savings in other items for which an appropriation was made 
under this appropriation head for fiscal year 1954. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 
$57, 954 


The increase of $789 is the United States share (12% percent) of an increase in 
the assesment budget of $6,306. The increased assessment budget results from 
a lower amount of miscellaneous income and carryover in the calendar year 
1954 ($18,122) than for 1953 which more than offsets a decrease in the 1954 
ne budget ($11,816) as compared with 1953. 

otal requirements: 


$29, 449, 640 
28, 321, 010 


1, 128, 630 
BASIC LAW 


Mr. CLevenGer. You might cite the basis 'aw underlying the 
wheat agreement appropriation, if there is a law, and how it was 
arrived at. 

Mr. Henperson. It was ratified on July 13, 1953. 

Mr. CLevencer. By the Congress? 

Mr. Henperson. By the Congress, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. What was the basic law? 

Mr. Henperson. It was an agreement submitted to the Senate for 
ratification, and it was ratified on July 13, 1953. 

The 1954 estimates did not contain an item for the Wheat Council 
because the old agreement, as I understand it, had expired and we had 
no action on the new agreement until the end of the year, so that is the 
reason it shows this year as an increase. 

Mr. Preston. Do they have anything to do with admistering the 
International Wheat Agreement? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. That is its purpose. It is the secretariat. 


| 
No change. 
INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU 


Mr. CLEVENGER. It is actually not a new activity? 

Mr. Henperson. No. 

Mr. Bow. Who handled it prior to this? 

Mr. Henperson. That same group. It was just that we had no 
authority for a 1954 estimate, so there was none submitted. 

Mr. Coon. Who is the Food and Agricultural Director General now? 

Mr. Henpsrson. A United States citizen, Norris Dodd, was the 
Director General. At the last meeting the Organization elected 
Philip V. Cardon, a United States citizen, as Director General. 

Mr. Coon. Where is he from? 

Mr. Henperson. The Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Coon. What State? 

Mr. Henverson. | do not know that. 

(The information requested was supplied later, as follows:) 


Dr. Cardon is from Logan, Utah. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


WITNESS 


DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NATIONS 
AFFAIRS 
Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 500, 000 
‘Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation,’ pursuant to Public Law 298 


Adjusted appropriation or 
Balance reappropriated and transferred to ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, State,’’ pursuant to Public Law 195 


Obligations incurred. 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘ American sections, international 
commissions, State’’ 


Total obligations 1, 444, 612 | 


Obligations by activities 


| 
Description 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| 


1. Participation in international conferences: 
a) Meetings of international organizations $884, 006 
6) Other international conferences... __- 187, 577 


Total, participation in international conferences 1,071, 8 | 


2. United States missions on special assignments: 

(a) Food and Agriculture Organization 19, 300 

(5) International Commission to Observe and Super- 
vise the Sudan Elections _- 

(c) Committee of Inquiry Established by Guarantors 
of Protocol of Peace, Friendship, and Boundaries 
between Ecuador and Peru.__. 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees 

f) Four Nation Conference 

) United States-Italian ‘Coneitiation ‘Commission _. 

Undistributed_. 


Total, _Ualted States missions on special assign- 
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= 
| 20, 000 1, 000, 000 
3, 244 | 
006, 000 1, 000, 000 
| 
130, 000 78, 000 
— 
| 
| 112,000 | «01, 000 
: 118, 450 | 112, 000 101, 000 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


3. Participation in temporary international organizations: 
(a) Missions: 
(1) Amerie Committee for Cultural 


International Authority for the Ruhr 
) Tripartite Commission on German Debts.- 


Subtotal, missions. 


(6) Contributions: 
Central Commission for the Rhine River_.- 
(2) General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade__- 
International Authority for the Ruhr 
4) International Cotton Advisory Committee - 
(5) Rubber Study Group 
(6) International Seed Testing Association 
(7) International Sugar Council 
(8) International Tin Study Group- -- 


Subtotal, contributions 


Total, participation in temporary inter- 
national organizations 254, 579 


Total obligations 1, 444, 612 | 1, 006, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


services (positions other than permanent) ______ 

Transportation of things 

Communication service 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services: 
Representation and entertainment. 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

Taxes and assessments 

Undistributed 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
ll 
15 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


obligations, start of year $693, 012 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 441, 368 


2, 134, 380 

Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 16, 467 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 316, 188 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 373, 049 


Total expenditures 1, 428, 676 1, 018, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 1, 112, 213 000 893, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 316, 463 125, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. We will now take up international contingencies, 
appearing on page 2 of the committee print. We will insert in the 
record at this point pages 634 and 635 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


1955 estimate 
11, 428 11, 500 $11, 500 
60, 000 60, 000 60, 000 
12, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
1, 957 | 6, 200 5, 500 
224 250 250 
' 7, 440 7, 500 7, 500 
3, 243 3, 200 3, 200 
EE 127,179 100, 650 100, 000 

| 000, 000 

j...-.---------| $1,006,000 $1, 000, 000 
1, 444, 612 | 1, 006, 000 1, 000, 000 

MEE | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
$373, 049 $273, 049 
1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
| 1, 373, 049 1, 273, 049 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Comparative transfer from “American Sections, International Commissions, State’’ 5 


Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


Requirements Difference, 


increase (+) 
or de- 
1954 1955 crease (—) 
By projects or functions: 
1. Participation in international conferences: 
(a) Meetings of international organiza- 
$663, 000 $721, 000 +-$58, 000 
(b) Other international conferences... __- 130, 000 | 78, 000 —52, 000 
Total, participation in interna- 
tional conferences. 793, 000 799, 000 +6, 000 
2. United States missions on special assignment. 112, 000 101, 000 —11,000 
3. Participation in temporary international 
organizations: 
(a) United States representation at seat 
of temporary international organi- 
(6) Contributions to temporary inter- 
national organizations__...........-. 100, 650 100, 000 —650 
Total, participation in temporary 
international organizations. --.- 101, 000 100, 000 —1, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 


Mr. CLevencER. The request is for $1 million, the same as for the 
present fiscal year. 

Give us a little statement and a tentative list for the record. 
(Norr,—A copy of the list was furnished the committee.) 
Mr. Key. I will make a brief statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


As the title implies, Mr. Chairman, this sum is intended as a 
contingency appropriation to cover the costs of United States partici- 
pation in internatione] meetings, and for other related items of a 
contingent or temporary nature. 

Since 1946, when $4,250,000 was provided, the amount has been 
decreased progressively to the present level of $1 million. We are 
including this sum for the purpose of being represented at the inter- 
national conference table for a full year to discuss with all nations, 
large and small, ways of achieving and maintaining peace and security 
in the world. 

I would like to point out that during the current fiscal year, with 
an appropriation of just $1 million, most of the contigency feature of 
this fund has vanished since every dollar available has been econom- 
ically and efficiently allocated to known activities which will occur. 

In other words, should meetings of an emergency character arise, 
the Department would be faced with a most difficult, if not impossible 
task, of financing any United States participation without approach- 
ing the Congress for additional funds. 


| 
000 
1,006,000 1, 000,000 =6, 000 ~6, 000 
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Mr. Preston. This fund would provide funds with which to pay 
our part of the expense of holding a meeting such as is going on in 
Germany? 

Mr. Key. We would have some money for such a conference this 
year, but not enough to cover it if it lasted more than a certain period, 
or for any other conferences of that sort which were unforseeable a 
year ago, but which by past experience we know are apt to arise. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. The fund will revert to the Treasury if it is not 
used, will it not? 

Mr. Key. That is right. 

Mr. CLevencer. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM C. HERRINGTON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE 

ALBERT M. DAY, COMMISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC 
SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION 

MONTGOMERY PHISTER, MEMBER, ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO 
THE UNITED STATES SECTION OF THE TUNA COMMISSION 

DR. MILNER B. SCHAEFER, DIRECTOR OF INVESTIGATIONS, INTER- 
AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. CLeveNnGeR. The committee will come to order. 

We will consider the budget for the International Fisheries Com- 
mission, appearing at page 42 of the committee print and page 682 
of the justifications, which page we will insert in the record at this 


point. 
(The information is as follows:) 


INTERATIONAL FISHERIES CoMMISSION, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation, 1954 
Comparative transfers from— 
“Salaries and expenses; American Sections, International Commissions” 


“Contributions to International Organizations” 
“Missions to International Organizations” 


Base for 1955 
Net difegeaee, 1955 over 1954: 


By projects or functions 


International Pacific Halibut Commission. 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis- 


> ame American Tropical Tuna Commission 
. International Commission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries 
5. International Whaling Commission 


Total requirements 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955. 


4,110 
————  +$205.110 
Requirements Difference 
jnerease (+) 
or de- 
1954 | 1955 crease (—-) 
$48,000 | $53,000 | +$5, 000 
| 136.000 139, 500 +4. 500 
| 107.000} 127,195 | +20.195 
.| 4. 690 4, 885 +195 
420 
325.000 | +29.890 +29. 890 
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Mr. Cievencer. Do you have a general statement? 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Mr. Wiuser. Mr. Chairman, might I interject at the outset to 
say that this is one of the new appropriations I discussed with the 
committee the other day. It is comprised of items formerly carried 
under “Contributions to international organizations, missions to 
organizations, and American sections, Department of 

tate. 

The cost of attendance at both the international meetings and the 
domestic meetings of the American commissioners were transferred 
to the “International contingencies appropriation.’’ While no new 
funds were added to that appropriation for this purpose, it is antic- 
ipated that those expenses would be covered out of that appropria- 
tion in 1955. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. This includes the work on halibut, salmon, tuna, 
and the general international aspects of fisheries? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Herrington, have you a statement you want 
to present? 

Mr. Herrineton. I have some general remarks. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


My name is W. C. Herrington. I am special assistant for fisheries 
and wildlife to the Under Secretary of State. 

I have with me Mr. Albert M. Uay, one of the United States Com- 
missioners on the Salmon Commission; Dr. Schaefer, Director of 
Investigations of the Tuna Commission, and Mr. Phister, who is a 
member of the Advisory Committee to the United States Section of 
the Tuna Commission, sitting back here. 

I plan to make a general statement covering these commissions, and 
then if there are specific questions these gentlemen can give you much 
more detail than I. 

I am particularly pleased to have these commissions put into a 
category of their own. This includes organizations with similar 
characteristics and with similar objectives, although they vary from 
one commission to another to meet the peculiar conditions of a particu- 
lar fishery, and its problems. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF COMMISSIONS 


These commissions have certain unique characteristics. They are 
charged with research and management of valuable high seas resources. 
They should not be considered as service organizations. In fact, 
they are income-producing organizations to the extent that they in- 
crease the yield of these fisheries and provide additional taxable 
products. 

The resources covered by the commissions are international. They 
cannot be managed by any one country. Therefore, we have entered 
into agreements with other countries under which we can study the 
resources and manage them. 

I mentioned the fact that they are income-producing organizations. 
I will give you two examples. 
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HALIBUT COMMISSION 


The Halibut Commission, which is our oldest commission, is charged 
with responsibility for research and management of the halibut fishery. 
This is the only remaining major source of halibut in the world. 
Under this commission a rapid decline in the fishery was stopped, and 
since then they have built up the fishery until now it yields about 18 
million pounds of halibut per year more than it did back in the days 
when the Commission first went into effect. This is worth about 
$3 million to the fisherman, and the tax experts tell me it would 
yield a tax of something like $900,000 at the fisherman’s level and 
about $3 million at the various levels through which this product goes. 

Considerably more than half of that comes to the United States, 
because our fishermen take much more than half of the total catch. 


SALMON COMMISSION 


Another example is the International Pacific Salmon Commission. 
This Commission has taken over a fishery which was greatly depleted 
as the result of various things resulting from the activities of man. 
It covers the sockeye fisheries on the Fraser River in Canada. The 
fish move through United States waters in their migration to and 
from the sea. 

Up to the present the work of the Commission has increased the 
yield of this fishery by about 200,000 cases per year at a value of 
over $6 million. The tax yield at the fishermen’s level is about $1 
million, and the total saat } be perhaps around $3 million. 

It is expected that they can increase this catch further by a half 
million cases at a value of $15 million to $16 million. 

In addition to their activities which increase natural resources and 
taxable products they are a mechanism used by the United States 
Government to transform areas of international friction and mis- 
understanding to areas of cooperation and good will. Fisheries 
traditionally cause. friction between countries when fishermen of 
different countries are fishing in the same areas for the same stocks 
of fish. 

In the places where we have these commissions we have reduced the 
friction, almost eliminated the friction, and our fishery relations with 
countries with whom we are working are now of a very high order. 


COMPARISON OF 1955 AND 1954 BUDGETS 


The category of which we are speaking includes five international 
fishery commissions. I propose, with your approval to give you the 
figures on the budget changes as between the budget for the present 

ear and the proposed budget, and the reasons for the changes in the 
budget that have been proposed by the State Department. 


HALIBUT COMMISSION 


First, the oldest commission is that for the Pacific halibut. The 
1954 budget was $48,000. The 1955 budget is $53,000. 

Last year we negotiated with Canada certain modifications in this 
convention which give the Commission additional authority to 
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manage the fishery. It is expected by extending the season or having 
several open seasons it will be possible to draw on additional stocks of 
halibut and to increase the catch by about 7% million pounds, which 
would be worth about $1% million to the fishermen. Figuring in 
terms of taxes, the fishermen will pay close to a half million dollars 
on this increase, and the total taxes at the various levels on the product 
will come close to $1% million. 

More than half of this will come to the United States. As 1 said, 
our fishermen take more than half of the total catch. 

The increase of $5,000 in the budget is to cover the United States 
share of the additional management activities required to insure this 
increase. 

SALMON COMMISSION 


The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission in 1954 had 
ee of $135,000. The proposed budget is $139,500, or an increase 
of $4,500. 

As I mentioned before, the watershed where these salmon spawn 
lies entirely within Canada. It is an area of great potential hydro- 
electric development, which has recently been accelerated. 

The Commission there is working with the Canadian Government 
agencies to find areas in which these developments might take place 
without affecting the salmon runs. Where they cannot avoid it alto- 
gether they are trying to reduce or minimize the effect of these de- 
velopments on the salmon runs. 

Because of the accelerated interest in this in Canada the Commis- 
sion finds it necessary to increase its work in this field and had asked 
for this additional amount to cover the additional work. 


TUNA COMMISSION 


The third commission is the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission, covering our most valuable fishery. It operates in the area 
from California south as far as Chile, off the coasts of a large number 
of Latin American countries. 

Here the Commission has requested a much larger sum than is in- 
cluded in this budget as necessary to carry out its obligations under 
the treaty. Because of the conditions of United States finances the 
Department has cut this down and is asking for an additional amount 
of only $20,195, for an increase of that amount over last year. 

This is requested to cover work which is necessary as a result 
of Panama’s adhering to this Commission. She came in last summer. 
The reason she came in was primarily because of concern over the 
stocks of bait fish which are found off the coast of Panama, which are 
used by our tuna-fleet operations along the coast. We feel that it is 
essential, with her joining the Commission, that the bait studies of 
the Commission be extended to these waters. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Commissioner, does that mean that every 
time someone else joins us our contribution is going to grow? Was it 
not Costa Rica that put the pressure on us? 

Mr. Herrineton, The Commission has estimated the amount of 
money necessary to do its job. If that money were available then 
when additional countries came into the Commission the amount 
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would not be increased. However, they have not had the full amount 
that they have requested, up to the present. 

Mr. Bow. How much was requested, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Herrineron. This year they requested, I believe, $225,000, 
and they cut that down from the full amojunt they figured they 
needed; again, as I say, because of budget economy requirements. 
They thought with $225,000 they could carry out a large part of their 
responsibility. However, again because of the budget situation this 
has been reduced to $127,195. 

Mr. Bow. The $225,000 was just for the Tuna Commission? 

Mr. Herrineron. Yes, just for the Tuna Commission. 

Mr. CLevencer. I might say to you, Mr. Bow, that 2 or 3 years 
ago this same Commission told this committee that it wanted between 
$400,000 and $500,000 from now on for this activity. Like all of 
these activities, it has an insatiable appetite for appropriations. As 
we see so many times in these international areas, the United States 
picks up the major part of the check. You have been over that and 
have seen that. 

This is just a matter of trying. You never could satisfy these 
eople, with the demands they would make. So we have to do the 
est we can to rationalize it. 

What percentage of this total have we been paying, for the Inter- 

American Tropical Tuna Commission? 

Mr. Herrineron. We pay a little better than 99 percent. This 
treaty provides that the countries shall pay in proportion to their 
share of the total catch. 

Mr. CiLevencer. Our Japanese friends take tuna all over the 
Pacific, do they not? 

Mr. Herrineron. They take no tuna in this area. They fish in 
the western part of the Pacific. 

Mr. Cievencer, They used to fish quite intensively around 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Herrineron. I believe before the war they did. 

Mr. Crievencer. They had tuna boats. I have seen many of 
them. They do not think anything about packing up and starting 
for home across the Pacific. They were fast and seaworthy, and very 
busy. 

Mr. Herrineton. To the best of my knowledge there has not been 
a Japanese boat in the area where this Commission operates. 

Mr. Citevencer. Do you know anything yet about how far the 
tuna migrate? 

Mr. Herrineron. I will ask Dr. Schaefer to answer that. 

Mr. CLtevenGcer. They are found in practically every ocean in the 
worla, are they not? 

Dr. Scuarrer. Yes, sir. The particular tuna with which this Com- 
mission is dealing are found throughout the Pacific Ocean in the 
tropics. However, they are divided up into separate stocks. The 
stock of fish in the eastern Pacific Ocean, between California and Peru, 
is a separate stock. It is a separate population from those over in 
Hawai. 

OTHER GOVERMENT ACTIVITIES RELATING TO FISH 


Mr. Cievencer. Have you been receiving any money for this 
activity from any other agency of Government than the State De- 
partment? 


Dr. Scnarrer. No, sir. This activity is supported entirely by 
appropriations through the State Department. cre | 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you know of any other such activities that 
are financed by agencies of our Government? 

Dr. Scnarrer. There is a study of tuna in the Hawaiian area which 
is financed through the United States Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior. It is a studying the development of the 
fishery, on the stock of tuna out near Hawaii, which at the present 
time is not being exploited to any appreciable degree by American 
fishermen. 

The point I wanted to make is that the stock of fish that this Com- 
mission is dealing with is a separate stock from the stock of fish out 
there. It is the responsibility of this Commission to determine the 
status of this stock and to conserve it to maximize the yield from the 
fishery. 

COMPETITION 


Mr. Cievencer. There is an implication on these separate stocks of 
tuna that you refer to. In case of a disturbance in another area do 
you think it might spread clear through and over all the Pacific? 

Dr. Scuarnrer. | do not quite understand your question. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Suppose, for instance, that Japan moves back to 
exploit the fisheries around Hawaii. Suppose we are not always as 
friendly as we are right now, when we are trying to take care of them? 

Where does this end, once you embark upon it? The tuna people 
seem to want the lion’s share of this activity now, do they not? 

Dr. Scuarrer. | do not believe, sir, that the activities of the Inter- 
American Tuna Commission bear on this problem, since the problem 
of fishing for tropical tuna which occur along the coast of America 
between California and Peru involves a separate stock of fish, which 
is being exploited essentially only by United States fishermen. About 
95 percent of the catch that is landed here is made by United States 
vessels. There is a little fishing done in Peru that is landed locally 
in Peru. 

From the total fishery, about 90 percent of all of these fish are taken 
by fishermen that land their catches in Oregon, California, and so on. 

The job of this Commission is to maintain this fishery for the people 
exploiting it; primarily the United States. It is not to build up some 
foreign fishery in any sense. 


HALIBUT COMMISSION 


Mr. CLevencer. What did the Halibut Commission do to increase 
the supplies of halibut? Was there excessive fishing at the wrong 
time, which started to deplete that supply? 

Mr. Herrineron. It was a combination of things. The Halibut 
Commission first, for several years, confined its efforts to research. 
At the end of that time it began to put in regulations. One of them 
limited the catch. They also had closed areas, where the small fish 
were found, and no fishing during the spawning season. They have 
nursery grounds that are closed. They have various other regulations. 

Mr. CLevencer. Most of those are taken north of Newfoundland,,. 
are they not? 

Mr. Herrineron. These are on the Pacific coast. 
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Mr. CLevencer. They are on both coasts. 

Mr. Herrineron. There are very few on the Atlantic coast. Our 
total catch is of the order of 1 million pounds or so. The Pacific 
halibut is the only major source of halibut in the world today. 

Mr. CLevencer. Where do they take those? 

Mr. Herrincton. They begin off California and extend up into the 
Aleutians and the Bering Sea. 

Mr. Cievencer. They formerly took them the other way, as far 
as Iceland and maybe even to Greenland, did they not? 

Mr. Herrineton. On the east coast, sir, you find them in northern 
waters, in the Gulf of Maine, and then off Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Greenland, and so on. 

The total catch in that area is much smaller than the cateh by 
United States and Canada in the Pacific. 


TUNA COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman, may I make a remark about the amount of money 

uested by the Tuna Commission? 

Jhen that convention was presented to the Senate and when the 
implementing legislation was presented to the two Houses of Con- 
gress, they were told that it was expected that this Commission would 
cost us about so much per year, on the order of $325,000. Imple- 
menting legislation was passed by both Houses with that knowledge. 
I think the Commission should be given credit for not asking more 
than the total now being requested. 

Mr. CievenGer. I think the records of this committee will show 
that in response to a question of my own, when they wanted to fit 
out a seagoing ship we, said that it would cost from $400,000 to 
$500,000. I asked how long that would be, and they shrugged their 
shoulders and said, “From now on.” 

My experience is that that does not show you the ultimate request. 
If they get a half million dollars they just expand from there. It 
becomes an avocation, a way of life, for quite a number of men. 

Mr. Herrineron. I admit there is a danger of that. However, 
I believe the record of these commissions shows that they have not 
expanded unreasonably. 

Mr. Cievencer. Largely because committees such as this put the 
brakes on them. We put the brakes on efforts of men to overspend. 

Dr. Scuanrer. Mr. Chairman, could I clarify this matter? 

Mr. Cievencer. I want you to understand that I like to fish. 
Not commercially, but I like to be able to fish. You know, it has 
been costing me $100 a pound. 

Dr. Scuarrer. Perhaps I can clarify this matter of the past appro- 
priation requests. 

The original appropriation request for the Tuna Commission was 
in the neighborhood of $400,000; $100,000 of this, approximately, 
was a request for capital outlay items, and there was an operations 
request for roughly $300,000. 

he Commission has since then informed the member governments 
each year that the appropriations that are required to do the complete 
job necessary to maintain these fisheries would be somewhere in ithe 
neighborhood of $300,000 to $350,000 per year. 

Mr. Cievencer. And we are paying 99% percent? 


Dr. Scuanrer. Right. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Herrincron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to remark on one 
other aspect of this Tropical Tuna Commission, which is very impor- 
tant from the point of view of the State Department. 

We have had many complications with our neighbors to the south 
of us, involving fish. There have been complications with Mexico, 
and also with Panama last summer we had some complications. A 

ood part of that difficulty arises because they feel that our tuna fleet 
is depleting the resources of fish off the coast, taking all their bait. 

We hope that through this Commission we can work with these 
countries and get them to work with us to find out what the facts 
are and to regulate the bait fishing or the tuna fishing according to 
the facts, and thereby remove an area of friction. We hope to develop 
cooperation. I think that the international good will we get down 
there is of great value to the United States. 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Mr. CLevencer. You know, I traveled all over Europe once, and 
my committee goes there every now and then. I found over there 
that if they wanted some more money somebody in the Government 
shrugged and said he felt an attack of communism coming on. 

Now, that is in the countries where we have been the most suscep- 
tible to that touch and have poured the most of the American billions 
into this thing of stopping communism, like we have done in Italy. 
They probably have something over $3 billion, and France has more 
than that. Yet nearby you have Spain and Portugal, with very low 
standards of living and low income, where communism is almost 
unknown. 

Whenever we begin to pay these people down here for these fish we 
have another problem. These bait fish you use are a more or less 
inedible type, are they not? 

Mr. Herrineron. That is right; for the bait fish. 

Mr. Cievencer. The number of fish in the tropical areas is 
amazing. Nature provides them to feed the other fish. It looks a 
little silly to me that we begin to pay the same sort of blackmail. 
That is a hard name for it, but that is what it develops into, 

So far as one American is concerned, I want to help you. I do not 
want to hurt the tuna industry; but I just do not want to keep on 
spreading this. This is just one very small facet of this ‘‘touch.’ 

his committee sees it all. These international contingencies are set 
up to do this and to do that, and to have participation in them. 
do not know how many there are. I had them counted once. I am 
going to have another census made of them one of these days, to 

nd out. 

It takes just about 2 or 3 or 4 people to sit down and organize an 
international organization, if you can get somebody to do it in another 
country at the same time. Then the next thing is that the State 
Department is expected to chaperone them, when they have these 
international meetings. They have them on everything; everything 
except a committee to reduce the budget of the United States. That 
is this committee. That falls under our prerogatives. 
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I will tell you that this is the most thankless job in the world. 
You are always strangling somebody’s baby, some pet scheme for 
spending money. Nobody ever says a good word about you; and 
there are darned good fellows on this committee. I do not resent it 
much for myself, but I do for the good men who work with me. 


USE OF FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Herrineron. Mr. Chairman, may I give you a word of ex- 
planation on the way this money is used? It does not go to these 
countries. 1t is spent to carry on research. 

The people employed by the Commissions I think in the majority 
are Americans. ‘There are some from the other countries. So it is 
not a subsidy in any way. 

This actually is the amount of money spent for research and manage- 
ment of a resource of great value to us, which produces or safeguards 
resources that bring in a great deal in taxes. 

Mr. Cievencer. How much additional is it going to cost us per 
pound. 

PANAMA’S CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Herrineton. The $20,195 increase is requested to extend 
the bait research to the Panama Bay area. 

Mr. CLevencer. Is Panama going to contribute anything? 

Mr. Herrineron. Jn proportion to her share of the iedake 

Py CieveNGER. One-half of 1 percent? We will pay all the rest 
of it? 

Mr. Herrineron. I do not know what Panama’s share of that is. 

Mr. CLevencer. How much is it? 

Mr. Herrineron. It is a minimum of $500 per member. 

Mr. Cievencer. How much is it? It is just about $500, is it not? 

Dr. Scuarrer. In Panama’s case, yes. They have no domestic 
tuna fisheries, so they will come under the minimum provision and it 
will cost them $500. 

Mr. CLtevencer. They are afraid they will lose some of this soft 
herring? 

Dr. Scuarrer. Well, the Gulf of Panama is a most important 
baiting area for the United States fleet. It is the only place south of 
Mexico where the United States fleet now can take bait with any 
regularity, with the exception of the Galapagos Islands, and the 
Galapagos Islands furnish bait only for 2 or 3 months a year. 

Panama allows our vessels to go in and take bait under a licensing 
system. They are very much afraid that our fleet is fishing out that 
bait stock, and they want to find out whether it needs to be regulated 
or not. In the absence of this information there is a very good 
possibility they may close this area, as some other countries have 
done, and our fishermen will not be able to take bait there. 

Mr. Cievencer. They should study the carp in the fresh water 
areas of the United States. We have been paying to take them out, 
by the ton, and it is a never-ending job. 

The lamprey eels are another thing we have a hard time cutting 
down the supply of. They have eaten up all of the fish in the Great 
Lakes. Now we see some ray of hope. Some fellow says they found 
some of these things that attach themselves to carp, over in Buffalo. 
We might get a little good out of all the bad. 
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I am not being facetious about this at all. It concerns me when I 
see how many places they are letting blood out of Uncle Sam, over 
all the world, for helping everybody. They do not like us any better. 

It is a dismal thing to sit here and have a report from every area 
of the world that is critical and that threatens the United States. 
Just how much more of it goes on I confess I do not know. Certainly 
we are not getting good will out of it. 

An example is the China minnow. They are no good for anything 
other than to feed fish which have commercial value. I never saw 
them make sardines out of them. 

Mr. Herrineton. Mr. Chairman, it is just that we are not spending 
this money to help people of other countries. We are spending this 
money to help our own situation. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. I have nothing more to say. 


VALUE OF YEARLY TUNA CATCH 


Mr. Bow. Let us get down to the economies of this thing, if we can. 
Can you tell us what the total value of the tuna taken each year by 
American industry is? 

Dr. Scuarrer. The canned product is worth roughly $100 million. 

Mr. Bow. $100 million? 

Dr. Scuanrer. It is worth about $50 million to the fishermen, and 
about $100 million to the canners. It depends upon the stage of 
processing. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, we take about $50 million; is that correct? 

Dr. Scuazrer. That is the value when the fisherman sells it to the 
canner. When the canner cans it and sells it, it is about $100 million. 

Mr. Bow. Since this Commission has been in existence has there 
been an increase in the take? 

B Dr. Scuaerer. No, the take has been just about level. This Com- 
mission has only been in existence, sir, for 3 years, and the fishery has 
been at approximately the same level over that 3-year period. 


LICENSE FEES 


Mr. Bow. Does theindustry pay any license fee for the right to fish? 

Dr. Scuanrer. They pay for licenses to the foreign governments 
for taking bait in their territorial waters. They pay some licenses, I 
believe to the State of California. Is that correct, Mr. Phister? 

Mr. Puister. Yes, that is correct. 

Dr. Scuarrer. They pay no Federal license fees. 

Mr. Bow. So any benefit that this Government might receive from 
the maintenance of this industry would be only through taxes? 

Dr. Scuanrer. Yes. 


TAXES PAID BY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Bow. Can you tell us how much in taxes the industry itself 
pays? 


TUNA 


Dr. Scnarrer. We have made a rough estimate, sir. I believe 
we have an estimate for the calendar year 1952 that the taxes paid 
by those who catch, process, and market the tunafish were $52,625,000. 
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HALIBUT 


Mr. Bow. Do you have the same sort of figures on the halibut 


industry? 

Mr. ARE I have a rough rule of thumb which was given 
to me by tax experts, and that is that in the course of the product 
moving from the raw state into the finished product the taxes run 
pretty close to the original value of the raw material. 

The original value of the halibut, I believe, is something like $10 
million to $15 million. According to this rule of thumb the taxes 
would come to some 90 percent or more of that. 


SALMON 


Mr. Bow. How about the salmon industry? 

Mr. Herrineron. On the salmon I am sorry, sir, but I do not have 
that figure on the salmon catch from the Fraser River at present. We 
can Ret that for the record, if you would like. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The average pack of Fraser River sockeye salmon for 1951-53 was 282,700 
cases valued at about $8,480,000. The value to the fishermen was around 


$444 million. Using the same rule of thumb as for halibut the taxes would be 
some 90 percent or more of this. 


Mr. Bow. Is most of the salmon catch now made by the Canadians 
themselves? 

Mr. Herrineron. This treaty provides that the fishery will be 
managed so that the United States gets half of the catch and Canada 
gets half of the catch. The increase in the salmon catch, as I stated 
a short time ago, since the Commission has been operative has been 
on the nature of 204,000 cases at a value of something over $5 million. 
Now, that has come about since the Commission went into operation. 

Mr. Bow. What is the Canadian contribution? 

Mr. Herrineton. They contribute an equal amount. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, in the case of Canada, on the salmon, 
it is 50-50? 

Mr. Herrineton. The treaty provides that we take half of the 
catch and pay half of the cost. 

Mr. Day. I might supplement this just a bit. 

The catch last year was divided as equally as could be divided 
between the United States and the Canadians. The United States 
took 2,030,000 fish and the Canadians took 2 million, so it was a very 
close division. 

The total estimated value of the salmon fishery, based upon United 
States prices, would be pretty close to $8 million. 


CONTROL OF ALASKA FISHING PRACTICES 


Mr. Bow. As a matter of interest, whatever developed with the bill 
which was pending in the 82d Congress which would give Alaska the 
right to control the salmon fishing off its shores? 

Mr. Day. Nothing has come of that, as I recall it. 

Mr. Bow. Are they still using the traps in Alaska and not along 
stateside? 

Mr. Day. Yes, some traps are being used, along with other types of 
gear. That is right. 
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Mr. Bow. Does the Commission consider that at all? 

Mr. Day. The Commission has no authority in that field. The 
Commission is confined strictly to the Fraser River. 

Mr. Bow. In the Canadian waters? 

Mr. Day. Canadian waters. 


POSSIBILITY OF LICENSE FEES 


Mr. Bow. With an industry of this size and magnitude is there 
any method that could be devised whereby the industry which is 
being protected and for which these facilities are being expanded 
could contribute to the cost of this Commission? 

Mr. Herrinetron. Mr. Congressman, that matter has been dis- 
cussed with the Bureau of the Budget people. The expenditure is for 
the management of these resources. If it were purely a United States 
fishery the money would be appropriated to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, for instance, or to the States, who would carry on a similar 
work. However, because these are international fisheries we have to 
carry on the research and management in cooperation with the other 
country involved. 

So it is a similar type of expenditure and a similar type of work 
which has to be international because of the situation of the resources. 

Mr. Bow. Inasmuch as the contribution of the United States is 
99% percent, while we are considering this I would assume that is 
pretty much the total that is received by this country of the fish that 
are taken. So it is almost a national product which is being secured in 
international waters. About 99} percent is for American industry. 

Mr. Day. That is on the tuna only. 

Mr. Bow. It would seem to me that if we have an industry as large 
as this some contribution could be made from the industry to help 
pay for this expense. 

Mr. Herrinaron. You have mentioned the international phase 
there. Even though the United States industry takes 99 percent ot 
the catch, they operate in the territorial waters of other countries to a 
certain extent. They are dependent on catching bait in the terri- 
torial waters of other countries. That is why we get involved with 
the other countries. 

Mr. Bow. Well, would it not be possible to levy some kind of a 
license fee against the people who take the bait, or go out for the 
things you are trying to develop for their benefit? Is there not some 
way to license them locally so that the money would come in to offset 
some of this? 

Mr. Herrineron. It would involve adopting a new principle that 
the United States never has practiced: Licensing for fishing on the 


seas. 
r. Bow. I quite agree that maybe it is about time we get some 
new principles to compensate the Government for the work it is doing 
for industry. This is nothing new with me. I have been urging 
that with the Department of Commerce on some of the things that 
the Department of Commerce does for the industry of this country. 
It seems to me that where it is for the benefit of a particular industry 
that industry should contribute to the cost. This is 99% percent, in 
this case. 
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I am quite sure that in my State of Ohio there are very few people 
getting any benefit from this, except for the taxes that are created. 

f course, we all pay those. 

Where there is a specialized service given to the particular type of 
industry I should thiak you would explore some way whereby that 
industry could make some contribution, particularly when, as you 
have said, because of the economy at the present time you are not 

etting what you think vou should have to do the right kind of a job. 

believe you went to the Bureau of the Budget for a much higher 
figure than that which the Department has given you. It would 
seem to me we ought to try to develop some way, when we are doing 
work for a particular industry, for that industry to contribute 
directly—not through taxes, but directly to the cost of the project. 

Mr. Herrineton. Well, that matter is being studied. So far no 
solution has come up differing from the past practice. 

Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman, could I point out, please, that when you 
are talking about the 99% percent that applies only to the tropical 
tuna‘ 

Mr. Bow. I understand. That is what I am addressing myself to. 
I developed, I think, in the case of salmon, that it was 50-50. 

Mr. Day. Canada pays the bills in the first instance, and we reim- 
burse them for 50 percent of the cost. 

Mr. Bow. I am talking now about this bait item. 

Mr. Day. Thank you. 


EXTENT OF LICENSE FEES STUDY 


Mr. Bow. To what extent has that study been made? 


Mr. Herrineron. We have appeared before the Bureau of the 
Budget and it has been discussed. 

Mr. Bow. That is a discussion. Has there really been a study 
made? Has it been taken up with the industry itself? 

Mr. Herrtneron. There has been no report prepared; no, sir. 

Mr. Bow. | think probably they are very fine services which are 
being carried on, and they probably should be continued for the sake 
of the industry and the consuming public of this country. However, 
I still feel that further than just mere discussion a real study should 
be made to see whether or not this could be worked out. I know you 
will meet some resistance. 

We are now talking generally about user charges for the aircraft 
industry, because of the facilities this Government is providing. We 
talk about a user charge for the use of those facilities. We are talking 
about other things of that kind. It seems to me this is another item 
where some study could be made to see whether in this specialized 
industry, where we are using taxpayers’ funds the way we are here, a 
contribution could be made by the industry which is being benefited. 

They obviously cannot carry on the international relations. That 
shall be done by the State Department. But they still could con- 
ve directly to the cost and let the State Department carry on the 
work. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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INTERNATIONAL TUNA PROBLEMS 


Mr. Coon. Is it a true statement that the Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion is handling some pretty delicate international problems in the 
Panama area? 

Mr. Herrineron. That is very true. Probably our problems down 
that way occupy a good 30 percent of my time, of the time of my office. 

Mr. Coon. Without this Tuna Commission there is some danger 
that those countries could just stop the bait taking, at least in that 
area; is that true? 

Mr. Herrincton. Well, so far there are two countries. We nego- 
tiated this treaty with Costa Rica. Panama has now adhered to the 
treaty. Our relations with Costa Rica have been excellent. We are 
looking forward to cooperation in working with Panama and we hope 
that our fishery problems there can also be minimized. 

The treaty is open-ended, so that other countries, as they find the 
work of the Commission to be worthwhile, we expect will adhere to it 
and give us a means of cooperating with them, on the obtaining of the 
scientific facts on the fishery and making recommendations to the 
governments based on knowledge instead of on guesswork. 


SUCCESS OF SALMON AGREEMENT 


Mr. Coon. In the case of Canada, with the Salmon Commission, is 
that agreement between Canada and the United States working out 
amiably? 

Mr. Herrineron. It is working out excellently. 

Mr. Coon. Canada feels that is a justifiable expense? 

Mr. Herrineton. I was told recently that with the great increase 
in the salmon run this year the Director of Investigations could be 
elected president of that area if he should run, since he was so popular 
because of the success of the Commission in this area. 

Our 2 older commissions, on halibut and salmon, are examples which 
are quoted around the world of how 2 countries can handle their 
fishery problems by working together. 


SALMON PROBLEMS ON DAMMED RIVERS 


Mr. Coon. If there is a proposed power development on the Fraser 
River it will take considerable study before that goes in, in order to 
preserve the salmon spawning beds on the Fraser River. 

Mr. Herrineton. That is very true. I think on the Columbia 
River your people have had experience with what dams can do to the 
salmon runs. We are trying in the case of this Commission to get 
the facts ahead of time, and by having the facts we can minimize the 
effects of the dams. 

Mr. Coon. Is there not considerable progress in eliminating reduc- 
ome ca salmon by employing methods of getting them over these 

ams? 

Mr. Herrineton. I think Mr. Day, the Commissioner, can give 
you more direct information than I can on the operation of the Salmon 
Commission. 

Mr. Day. There has been considerable progress made in an experi- 
mental way in attempting to get salmon over fishways. 
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We know quite well, from our experience at Bonneville and other 
dams, that a good proportion of the adult migrants, the big ones, will 
find the fish ladders and go over. The ecoblen has been in gettin 
the little fellows, the fingerlings, back down through the turbines ro. 
across the fishways. 

The Sockeye Salmon Commission, together with the States of 
Washington and Oregon, the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Corps 
of Engineers has been carrying on very extensive investigations, on 
this probelm. 

e are finding that by electrical devices the salmon can be guided 
somewhat. We are finding that certain high-pitched frequencies 
of sound, for instance, may have some effect. Considerable work 
is being done in this entire field. 

It is not a bright picture as yet, but we are making some progress 
through research which is being carried out on a cooperative basis 
with all of the fishery interests of the Columbia River and the Fraser 
River combined. 

Mr. Coon. With a need for more development of hydroelectric 
dams, it looks like there is a need for further study, because the dams 
are going to be built, and we should try to preserve the fish industry 
to the fullest extent possible. 

Mr. Day. Very much so. 

The Congress last year in the Interior Department appropriation 
bill appropriated $260,000 to construct an experimental device at 
Bonneville, where all of these things could be brought into one place, 
to carry on real basic research. That is now under negotiation 
insofar as construction and development of the experimental facility 
is concerned. 

. Coon. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

. CteveNGER. Mr. Preston? 

. Preston. No questions. 

. Sikes. I have no questions. 

. CLevencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

. Herrinoron. “There are two other commissions here that have 
not been referred to so far. One has requested no increase, and the 
other is the sum of $195 for equipment. 

Mr. CLevencer. It is still on the same appropriation here, is it 
not? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes. It is all under the same appropriation. 

Mr. Herrtneton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

RUSSELL L. RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE SERVICE 

FRANCIS J. COLLIGAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

CHARLES F. HAWKINS, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1064 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) oneelt aul $15, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“International information and educational activities, 
State’’: 
Direct obligations $7, 986,599 | $14, 965, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 24,444 | } 
“Local currency operations, State’... 7, 811, 616 | | 


Total ....| 15,822, 659 | 14, 965, 000 | 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1953 actual 1964 estimate | | 1955 estimate 


$903, 616 " $796, 527 | $857, 912 

6, 746, 355 6, 734, 754 | 6, 769, 789 

3, 161, 807 7 5 3, 149, 670 

3, 452, 226 2. 897, 6 2, 612, 669 

program expenses... ___. 1, 225, 907 261, 34 1, 291, 077 
. Domestic administrative support wea 307, 101 283, 3! 283, 622 
. U. 8. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange... _- 25, 647 26, 76 35, 261 


Total obligations 15, 822, 659° 965, 000 000, 000 


Obligations by objec 


Object classification 1953 actual | | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


‘Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Other positions 6 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic 


Total personal services 1, 026, 512 | 1, 005, 182 
‘Travel 29, 107 | 33, 120 
Other contractual services . 1, 702, 111 1, 883, 522 

Services performed by other agencies.............._. , 1, 230,811 | 1, 149, 742 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions ...---| 11,831,464 10,890,934 | 
Taxes and assessments ; 2, 654 , 500 | 


Total obligations 15, $22, 659 14, 965, 000 | 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 

196 | 187 | 186 

01 

| $1,011, 119 $956, 409 $1, 000, 216 

784 1,154 

4, 105 | 3, 939 3, 955 

11, 288 | 13, 960 12, 917 

1, 018, 242 

02 38, 234 

07 1, 849, 330 

1, 231, 800 

ll 10, 859, 804 

15 2, 500 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1953 actual 1954 estimate 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


_ Mr. CLevencer. We will now take up the “International Educa- 
tional Exchange Activities,” appearing on page 44 of the committee 
print and page 697 of the justifications, which page we will include in 
the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL EpucaTIONAL ExcHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1954 regular act 
Add comparative transfers from: ‘International Information and Educational 
activities” $14, 965, 000 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


Requirements 


By projects or functions 
1954 1955 


-| $796, 527 $857, 912 
.| 6, 734, 754 6, 769, 789 
. Far East — = _| 2, 964, 584 3, 149, 670 
. Near East and Africa._... 2, 897, 641 : 
. Domestic program expe 1, 261, 349 
. Domestic administrative support 283, 380 

8. Advisory Commission on Educational 


26, 765 
14, 965, 000 15, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955. 
Mr. CLevenGer. We are ready for your general statement. 


STaTeEMENT OF Deputy AssIsTANT SECRETARY FOR PuBLic AFFAIRS 


Mr. Parties. Mr. Chairman, I am Joseph Phillips, the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. Mr. McCardle, the Assistant 
Secretary, is out of town at this time, at the Berlin Conference. He 
has asked me to submit, with your permission, for the record, a 
statement on the Educational Exchange Program. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

I am glad of this opportunity to give a statement to you about the budget 
estimates for the International Educational Exchange Program. This program 
is part of my responsibilities as Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 
As you know, the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 8 established a new agency 
to conduct our information activities overseas, According to this same plan, 
the Educational Exchange Program was to remain in the State Department. 
The decision to keep this program in the Department reflected the findings of a 
number of congressional and public advisory committees. These groups agreed 


Obligations incurred during the year... $15, 000, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of 5, 000, 000 
Total expenditures (out of eurent authorizations)... 10, 000, 000 
Difference, 
increase (+) 
or de- 

crease (—) 

1 +$61, 385 

2 +35, 035 

3 | +185, 086 

1 | —284, 972 

5 +29, 728 

4 | +242 

E +8, 496 
+35,000 +35, 000 
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that educational exchange represents an independent approach to this field of 
international public relations—an approach that uses techniques which are 
different from those of mass media. 

The total funds requested in this budget for 1955 amount to $15 million. 
Of this amount, $7,439,834 is to meet requirements under the Smith-Mundt Act, 
and $7,560,166 to purchase foreign currencies to meet requirements under the 
Fulbright Act. 

This money will finance 4,515 exchanges with 70 countries of the free world, 
including both administrative costs and the amounts awarded to grantees. This 
is a highly selective program. The participants are key people of proved or 
potential leadership who affect the attitudes of large and important parts of the 

ublic in other countries both through their jobs and their informal contacts. 
These key people we exchange fall into several groups, largely in terms of the kind 
of activities for which grants are awarded. They include, for example, foreign 
leaders of thought and opinion who visit the United States for several months to 
observe our way of life and consult with their colleagues in such fields as Govern- 
ment, journalism, labor and management, youth and community activities, and 
who will return home to tell our story for us. They also include prominent 
Americans who make lecture trips for about 4 months to several other countries 
to acquaint foreign audiences with particular aspects of American life and insti- 
tutions, or accept invitations to work with foreign organizations or government 
ministries on problems ranging from traffic control and law enforcement to the 
revamping of educational systems or the conduct of workshops for newspapermen. 
A small number of foreign specialists are brought to this country for short periods 
or training or practical experience on specialized subjects which meet our require- 
ments in their home countries. Other types of activities which the exchangees 
carry on include lecturing and advanced research, which brings them into direct 
contact with intellectuals abroad who have a more telling effect on political action 
in most foreign countries than we Americans often realize. Through the exchange 
of elementary and secondary schoolteachers, we are able to reach not only the 
youth of foreign countries but their parents and many other community groups 
to which teachers have ready access. 

The Americans we send abroad to study provide us with another important 
link with foreign youth groups as do their counterparts who are studying in our 
schools and colleges. I would like to point out that three-fourths of the foreign 
nationals we bring here to study are already embarked on active professional 
careers in their home countries and many of them become local and national 
leaders soon after their return home. 

Also included in this budget is the amount of $135,000 for aid to American- 
sponsored schools in the other American Republics. These schools enroll about 
50,000 students each year and the aid we provide enables them to maintain 
American standards of teaching and administration and to reflect the “North 
American way.” 

Since I have been in office, I have been called on to make several trips abroad 
with the Secretary. This has given me some opportunity to observe the effects 
of the exchange program. It has confirmed my belief that the person-to-person 
approach of this program is helping in a very real way to build confidence in the 

nited States and a desire to cooperate with us in international affairs. 

Careful studies have been made of the accomplishments of this program and 
general conclusions bring out the following facts: First, that the exchange ex- 
perience causes foreign grantees to change unrealistic or stereotyped points of 
view about American life, particularly with respect to the status of the American 
family, the place of religion in our national life and moral standards of Americans. 
Second, that grantees obtain a more favorable view of the motives behind Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Their experiences strengthen the belief in the genuineness of 
our desire to prevent war and weakens the belief that we are motivated by im- 
perialistic designs. Third, the increased understanding of the United States 
usually takes some observable form when they return home, through speeches, 
published writings, ete. 

The Hickenlooper committee reported this year that the program “enjoys a 
high prestige both at home and abroad and is therefore able to attract the volun- 
tary participation of leading citizens. It is nonpolitical and nonpropagandistic in 
character so that it is acceptable in all parts of the non-Communist world * * *. 
Exchanges often are or may become prominent in government, business, and the 
professions, and their potential impact on attitudes toward this country is con- 
siderable.”” The effectiveness of the exchange program has also been commented 
on recently by the Vice President in reporting on his Far Eastern tour and by 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower on his trip to Latin America. 
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From my own observation I am convinced that this program is administered 
on a nonpartisan basis with due regard for security and loyalty. It works closely 
with private groups in this country and has their full support. The binational 

operating policies which it employs overseas enhance its prestige and gain wide 
support in each Pasoipeers country. 

Mr. Riley and Mr. Colligan will speak on the details of these estimates, but 
I would like to emphasize my belief that the way in which this program is operated 
in the Department provides a sound and economical use of publie funds. 


Mr. Puiuurps. As you know, the educational exchange program 
has been under the direction of the public affairs area of the Depart- 
ment since Reorganization Plan No. 8 went into effect last August. 

I have with me Mr. Riley, Director of the program; Mr. Colligan, 
Deputy; and Mr. Hawkins, Budget Officer; who are thoroughly 
equipped to answer detailed questions on the execution of the 
program. 

STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Ritey. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I have a brief 
statement for the record. 

Mr. CLevenGer. It will be inserted at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Thank you for the opportunity to say a few words about the budget estimates 
for the international educational exchange program. ‘This is the first year in 
which this budget has been submitted to Congress as a separate item. Before 
this it was submitted as one medium of the total International Information 
Administration budget. These estimates are planned and presented in terms 
of ares and country programs. These programs are estimated according to the 
type or category of activities which they include, that is, the exchange of lecturers 
and research specialists, teachers, students, ete. In arriving at these estimates, 
we first cireularize each of our Foreign Service posts to find out what type and 
size program they need to do the most effective exchange job in each country 
in the light of our country objectives and the significant groups we are trying 
to reach. We review these estimates in consultation with the geographic desk 
officers of the Department and then modify them as necessary in terms of the 
final budget ceiling approved by the Bureau of the Budget. In the countries 
where we have exchanges under the Fulbright Act, the programs are first sub- 
mitted by the binational foundations and commissions established in each 
country. 

Oneof the fundamental working concepts of the Educational Exchange Service 
is the encouragement of participation by nonofficial groups, organizations, and 
individuals. Private organizations and institutions provide under contract such 
services as screening, recruitment, placement supervision, program and itinerary 

lanning for grantees and the carrying out of evaluation studies. On the other 
ee the largest, most specific cash dividend to this program is the financial 
support we receive from non-United States Government sources. In 1953 this 
amounted to at least $3 million. Added to this, but not so easily measurable in 
dollars, are the hospitality and other program services offered to grantees by civic 
groups, community organizations and colleges and universities, who consider the 
program as much theirs as ours. We, in turn, offer assistance to many groups and 
individuals carrying out exchanges that may contribute significantly to our 
objectives. During the past year we have assisted directly in nearly 400 American 
and foreign projects involving over 3,400 exchanges. These exchanges involved 
no United States Government funds and yet many of them have been as valuable 
in attaining our objectives as some of our own. Perhaps the largest single service 
we render to private programs is the designation of exchange visitor programs— 
589 in 1953. By approving these programs under the terms of the Smith-Mundt 
Act, we are able to help their sponsors to bring foreign nationals to this country 
for bona fide educational purposes. 

This cooperative approach in conducting the exchange Bape on both here 
and through extensive binational participation overseas provide one of its greatest 
strengths. The major strength of the program lies, of course, in the element of 
personal contact which it affords. The effectiveness of this ‘‘see for yourself” 
approach is made very clear in some of the evaluation surveys that have recently 
been made. We questioned a group of persons who had come to the United States 
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under our program and also questioned a group of similar people who were candi- 
dates for exchange but who for various reasons were unable to make the trip. 
I would like to cite a few of the results which show how the exchange experience 
is effective in countering a number of Soviet myths about us: 

The Soviets, for example, charge that the United States is not a true democracy, 
that its people are not free. According to the survey, more than twice as many 
grantees felt that ‘‘the people of the United States enjoy greater individual liberty 
than those of any other country” as did nongrantees. 

Another Soviet charge is that for all our wealth, the American people have no 
economic security and the workers are oppressed. Again, nearly twice as many 
grantees felt that “the workers are better off in the United States than in any 
other country” as did nongrantees. 

Another frequent Soviet charge is that the United States is an imperialistic 
power trying to dominate the world. Four times as many nongrantees believed 
that this might be true, as did those who had firsthand acquaintance with us. It 
is clear that the exchange experience is increasing an understanding of our true 
motives and policies and countering falsehood and misinformation about us. 

The estimate which you have before you is for $15 million, of which $7,439,834 
is for requirements under the Smith-Mundt Act, $7,560,166 is to purchase foreign 
currencies for requirements under the Fulbright Act. 

This will provide for 4,515 exchanges; 3,050 of the participants will be people 
from other countries and 1,465 will be Americans. his estimate also includes 
$135,000 for aid to American-sponsored schools in the other American Republics. 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED INCREASES 


Mr. CLEevENGER. You might address yourself to your request. 
aint Rivey. Actually, overall we are asking for a $35,000 increase 

this year. 

The principal increases are in the overseas administration of the 
rogram. We have some pluses and some minuses, as you can see, 
ut the net of $35,000 represents an increase in overseas administra- 

tion brought about by the fact that when we divided up the money 
between the United States Information Agency and the State Depart- 
ment in 1954 our calculation was not too accurate, so we are asking, 
I think, for roughly $35,000 more for the overseas administration this 
year. That is roughly what that total represents. 

Mr. CLevencerR. About what did you receive from the division? 

Mr. Ritey. We received $14,965,000 last year out of the total 

“United States information and educational exchange activities” 
appropriation. This year we are asking for $15 million, of which 
$7,560,166 is for the purchase of foreign currencies, to operate Public 
Law 584, otherwise known as the Fulbright Act; and $7,439,834 is for 
dollar programs under the Smith-Mundt Act. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL 


Mr. Crievencer. Is this an agency that operates rather outside of 
the control of Congress, like some of the other international agencies? 

Mr. Riney. No, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Or is it directly under the control of Congress? 

Mr. Riney. It is directly under the control of Congress. This 
agency, known as the International Educational Exchange Service, 
is pers of the State Department, and we are under all the rules and 
policies of the State Department. 

Mr. CLevENGER. It is not one of the “untouchables’’? 

Mr. No, sir. 
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BILATERAL AGREEMENTS INVOLVED 


Mr. Witser. Except, Mr. Riley, I think you ought to point out 
that you do operate under bilateral agreements which would be 
violated if the funds which you ask for are not provided, in essence. 
I think that ought to be very clear. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is what I am driving at. 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. The foreign currency program operates as the result 
of binational agreements. I think we have in this appropriation 21 
countries. These agreements were authorized by Public Law 584, 
which provided that foreign currencies generated by the sale of surplus 
property could be used for International Educational Exchange 
Activities. 

But in answer to your question, Mr. Chairman, specifically this 
program certainly does operate under the same aegis of the Congress 
as any other program. 

Mr. Cievencer. Except that you might make contracts where 
if we did not appropriate the money we would be held in default of an 
agreement; is that right? 

Mr. Riney. If you did not appropriate money we could not operate 
those agreements. 

Mr, CLevenGcer, I mean, for certain activities. 

Mr. Ritey. We are required now to ask Congress for the appropria- 
tion of our total program, including the foreign currencies. 

Mr, CLEVENGER. You do not make agreements now until you have 
the funds in hand? 

Mr. Ritey. We are authorized by the last year’s appropriation 
act—I believe it is section 1313 of the supplemental appropriation 
act—to enter into agreements, but we cannot carry on a program until 
we have an appropriation of money, sir. 


ABSENCE OF EXCHANGE WITH SATELLITES 


Mr. Cievencer. You have no exchange with satellite countries 
now? 

Mr. Rixey. No, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. They are all in the free area? 

Mr. Ritey. All in the free area. This year we are providing for 
sending two professors to Yugoslavia, on the request of the university 
there, to help them out in their departments. e are bringing none 
in. 

FUNDS UNDER PERMANENT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. CLevenGcerR. What is the total amount you derive from such 
funds for this activity such as the Finnish Educational Exchange Act, 
and so forth? 

Mr. Riey. I can give it to you for all the acts for both this year 
and next year. Would that be desirable, sir? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Rixey. All right, sir. 

Under ‘“‘Permanent authorizations” first we have the Finnish Act, 
Public Law 165 of the 81st Congress, the Finnish Educational Ex- 
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change Act. Under that program in 1954 we will spend $284,600 for 
section 32 dollar grants and the supplementation of 79 grants under 
Public Law 584. In 1955 it is exactly the same amount for the same 
number of grants. 

Under Public Laws 327 and 535 of the 8ist Congress and Public 
Law 165 of the 82d Congress, Foreign Aid Acts, for the purpose of 
assistance to stranded Chinese and Korean scholars and students, in 
1954 we plan on spending $475,600 for 271 grantees; and in 1955 
$200,000 for 64 grantees. 

Under Public Law 48 of the 82d Congress, the India Emergency 
Food Act of 1951, we plan in 1954 to spend $312,157 for 46 grantees; 
and in 1955 $318,008 for 48 grantees. 

Under the ‘‘Iranian trust fund” we have a balance in 1954 of $2,450 
for 2 grantees. We have none for 1955. That money has played out. 

In summary, we plan on spending in the fiscal year 1955 $802,608 
for 223 grantees under ‘‘Permanent authorizations,” sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We will insert pages 706 and 737 in the record. 

(The information follows:) 
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Summary of requirements by categories of expenses 


1955 fiscal year 


Dollar appropriation 


Special 
Type of activity dollar | | 
funds | Dollar re- Foreign 
(Puplic quire- 

ts 

265) 


1. Leaders: Foreign nationals...-....___- $1, 067, 737 $1, 007, 137 $1, 007, 137 
2. Specialists: 
Foreign nationals 177, 602 ¥ 153, 032 153, 032 
United States cicizens 274, 310 263, 7 
3. Professional activities: 
(a) Lesens and research special- 


Foreign 577, 117 q 547,117 

United States citizens 2, 618, 253 . 5 3 \ 2, 614, 253 

(b) Teachers: 
Foreign nationals_......__- 823, 765 505, f 780, 925 

United States citizens 888, 597 q 888, 597 

4. Study grants: 
Foreign nationals ‘i 2, 139, 679 : 2, 027, 679 

United States citizens oie 14, , 783, 381 1, 798, 281 


5. 
Foreign 4 , 869, 1,646,479 | 4,515, 890 
United States citizens 79, 4, 697,609 | 5, 564, 851 
Foreign nationals in American- 
sponsored schools abroad - és 97, 910 97, 910 
Other overseas program expenses__ 478, 653 480, 653 
Administrative expenses of educa- 
tional commissions and founda- 
639, 515 639, 515 


9. Domestic administrative support 
10. Domestic program expenses 
11. United States Advisory Commission _- 


4, 515 |15, 284, 600 , 7, 560, 166 | 15, 000, 000 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Mr. Cievencer. Of the total request, how much is in foreign 
credits? 

Mr. Ritey. $7,560,166. 

Mr. CLevencer. Why such a large request, $7,439,834? 

Mr. Rivey. There are several reasons for that, sir. To begin with, 
foreign currencies are good only in the foreign countries. They are 
good only for the 21 countries with which we have foreign currency 
programs authorized. That means we have to use dollars exclusively 
in all nonforeign currency countries. We need money, of course, for 
all of the expenses such as contractual expenses, staff expenses, and 
such as that. 

Actually in direct support of the foreign currency programs, out of 
this $7,439,834 we anticipate using $1,246,680 for the direct support 
of the foreign currency programs and the balance of the $7,439,834 
will be exclusively for nonforeign currency programs. 


| Total program PC 
| | | Law 402) | Law 594) | 
} 
6. Assistance to American-sponsored } 
7. Contractual costs 4 883, 121 
1, 073, 100 1,073,100 
35, 261 |...... 35, 261 
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AVERAGE COSTS BY CLASS OF GRANTEE 


LEADERS 


Mr. CLevencer. What does it cost on the average per leader? 

Mr. Rivey. For a leader? 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. We pay them $12 a day while they are in this country. 
We pay their international travel. e give them an average of about 
$400 for domestic travel. A total figure for leaders runs from $1,800 
to $3,300 for the more distant country. That is for 3 months’ 
experience. 

SPECIALISTS 


Mr. Cievencer. For a specialist what does it amount to? 

Mr. Riney. An American going out, an American specialist? 

Mr. Cievenacer. Yes. What is the average cost? 

Mr. Rixey. I don’t have an average but I can give you the com- 
ponent parts and tell you how we arrive at them. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. 

Mr. Ritey. We give them a compensation and living allowance 
which varies from $500 to $700 a month while they are out for an 
average of 4 months. We also in addition to the $500 a month pay 
them a per diem rate while they are in these countries which is the 
same as the regular Foreign Service per diem rates. That varies from 
$6 in the less expensive countries up to $15, and I believe in one 
country $18 per day. We pay for their domestic travel, of course, 
from the time they leave home until they get to the port of embarka- 
tion and then we pay the international travel. In summary, the 
average appears to be, just from looking at the various figures here, it 
appears to be from $4,300 to about $5,800. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any coming the other way, specialists 
coming here? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. We bring in some specialists. They are more 
in the trainee category. I think the best example of a foreign specialist 
would be our NATO newspaper project whereby we bring in groups 
of 10 to 15 from the NATO countries in groups and have them here 
for 20 days’ experience in this country and handle them in a group. 
We pay the international travel for those people and we pay the per 
diem while they are here. You might cal! that a specialist group. 

Mr. CLevencer. How about insurance? 

Mr. Ritey. We have an insurance policy. We have made an 
arrangement whereby we can get an insurance policy for $2.47 a 
month but we require the grantee to pay that out of his allowance. 

On the cooperative newspaper project we also bring in 12 to 20 
newspapermen a year, working journalists assigned to American 
newspapers in this country. Here we pay only their international 
travel and then we pay 1 month’s per diem just before they go home 
of $12 a day to let them travel around the United States just before 
they leave for home. While they are here they work 6 months on a 
newspaper and the newspapers pay their entire upkeep while they 
work on the newspapers. 
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FOREIGN LECTURERS 


Mr. CLEvENGER. Now as to the lecture category. 
Mr. Rivey. The foreign lecturers who come this way are paid an 
average of $3,000 for maintenance, domestic travel, and such inci- 
dentals as buying books and special equipment, while they are here. 

Mr. Cievencer. How long a period does that cover? 

Mr. Rivey. They are here for 1 academic year, 1 college year. Of 
course we also pay their international travel. Those figures run from 
$3,200 to $4,300 a year. It is interesting to note that out of a total 
this vear of foreign professors we are bringing here, a total of 226, we 
are paving the total cost of only 51 out of 226. Out of the foreign 
research people who come here we are bringing 163. We are only 
going to pay total cost for 12 of them out of 163. That means we are 
generating private support in this country to scholarships and stipends 
of one kind or another to make up the difference. 

Mr. CLtevencer. How many come that we do not pay for? Have 
you any idea of the numbers? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. We are bringing 226. We are paying the total 
freight on only 51. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. But you are paying partial freight on all of them. 

Mr. Rivey. International travel on the balance, roughly 175 for 
which we pay international travel. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is a matter of what? 

Mr. Rriiry. Varies from $250 on an average to Mexico, to about 
$1,600 for Thailand, Burma. 


TEACHERS 


Mr. Cievencer. Now for the teacher class. 
Mr. Rixey. The foreign teachers, we pay them for a 10-months 

period $8 a day, plus an average of about $200 for travel within the 

United States, plus an incidental allowance of $100, plus their inter- 

national travel. 

STUDENTS 


Mr. CLevencer. As for students? 

Mr. Rivey. Out of 1,407 students we anticipate bringing into this 
country in 1955 we are paying the total cost of only 335. Of those 
335 we estimate an average of $170 a month for 9 months. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS SPONSORED 


Mr. CLeveNnGeER. Have you any figure on the amount of students 
who come to America and pay their own way? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. The best estimate we can get is that at any 
one time there are approximately 33,000 foreign students in this 
country. We average bringing to this country about 1,200 to 1,500 
a year. We have done that over the past few years. Some stay 
longer than the 1 year. Some stay 2 or 3 years. So at any one time 
out of the 33,000 approximately 3,000 of them would be people we are 
directly interested in, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. How many foreign nationals will come to the 
country under this request in this coming fiscal year? 
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Mr. Rivey. Three thousand and fifty foreign nationals and 1,465 
Americans going out 

Mr. Couuican. It appears on page 706. 

Mr. Rivey. 3,050 includes 368 foreigners in American-sponsored 
schools abroad. 

Mr. Cievencer. So they are not bringing them over here, then? 

Mr. CouiiGcan. That is the only exception to that figure. 

Mr. CLevencer. How many foreign nationals come to this country 
is my question. 

r. CottiGgaNn. Three thousand, minus the figure Mr. Riley just 
gave on the number of foreign nationals who receive grants but do 
not come to this country but go to American schools. Actually 2,682 
came into the United States. 

Mr. Cievencer. That should have been the answer, then. 
You say the number going out is 1,465? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. How much is requested for this activity? 
Mr. Rivey. $15 million, sir. 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 


Mr. Cievencer. How many farmers do you expect to send 
overseas? 

Mr. Rivey. I cannot answer that directly, sir. We send a good 
many people in the field of agriculture. The exact number of people 
we send depends on who hie 

Mr. CuirevenGcer. They are academic farmers rather than real 
farmers, aren’t they? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. Real farmers to participate in agricultural 
activities would be under Foreign Operations Administration. 

Mr. Cievencer. You have no idea how many they bring over 
here as to that category? 

Mr. Rixey. I don’t know how many the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration brings over. 


FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 


Mr. Cievencer. Broken down into the merchants class do you 
know how many laboring men come here? 

Mr. Rixey. I do not have those figures with me, sir. I could take 
our various categories of grantees and furnish for the record details 
on the fields of interest of the grantees we bring over. I will be happy 
to do that. I don’t have it here. 

Mr. Cuievencer. That does not tell us whether they are practical 
individuals or theorists or academic people. 

Mr. Riey. It does not give that. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Is the exchange program for Germany and Aus- 
tria still financed from ‘Government in occupied areas’’? 

Mr. Rivey. It is. It is not included in this appropriation request. 
It will be a separate request. ; 

Mr. Cievencer. Does FOA to your knowledge also have an ex- 
change program in Foreign Operations? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. As part of their total project they bring people 
to this country. They have work-study training programs. 
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Mr, CLevencer. Have you any idea whether it is as large as yours? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Have you any figures on the costs? 

Mr. Rixey. I would like to furnish them for the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. I don’t have them with me. 

Mr. CLevencer. Any questions, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I would like to say very frankly I have changed my 
opinion somewhat in the trip I made this year regarding student 
exchange program. I have in the past been rather critical of it, but 
I found that it was doing us some good. I am interested in whether 
or not there would be any opportunity to reduce some of the other 
categories and increase student exchange without increasing the 
budget request. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Riey. Certainly that would be possible. This committee 
may have an interest in how we develop a program. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. In traveling and talking to our people and also 
to the foreign nationals I found a great deal of interest and commenda- 
tion for the student exchange but I heard very little about the other. 
I would be interested in knowing about that. 

Mr. Rixey. To begin with, in any one country we have a program 
which encompasses four general categories—students who visit this 
country or which go to the other country for study experience. We 
have the professors and researchers who are teachers at the college 
level. We have the teacher program which represents teachers at 
the secondary level. Then we have the leaders and specialists, more 
short-term grants in the main. 

In developing a program for any one country we put out a general 
prospectus to that country asking them to give, in quite some detail, 
how many people under each category they would like to have visit 
that country and come to America. This is a prospectus sent to our 
Embassy. 

In Public Law 584 countries, where we have Fulbright program, in 
addition to the Embassy, this program proposal is considered by a bi- 
national board set up in the country, usually chaired by the Ambassa- 
dor but having on it prominent nationals, such as the United Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Deputy Minister of Educ ation, Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, and ‘people like that. They consider the needs of that 
country and tbe types of people they would like to have come over 
there to help them and the types of people they would like to send over 
here to enhance their experience so they can come back and be help- 
ful to them. 

As a result of these programs which come in we try to reach a 
balance, mindful always of our overall ceiling under which we have to 
work, and we try to get a well-rounded, well-balanced program out of 
these proposals that come in. 

The significant thing about this is that the binational participation 
in setting up these programs is one of the things that makes the ex- 
change program so effective because we get a maximum of binational 
> gape and at the same time it is a United States program. 

hat is how we develop it. In some of the countries they will say 
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frankly they don’t want American students or do not want foreign 
students to come this way, but they set the pitch on what they want 
in the countries. 

LARGE PERCENTAGE OF LEADERS 


One of the significant things about the foreign students that come 
here is the fact we made detailed studies and we find that more than 
three-fourths of the foreign students who come here are not students 
at home on the campuses. They may be doctors, lawyers, profes- 
sional men well off the campus. They come for a year of study to 
enhance their professional careers. It is a little hard to try to justify 
these programs on the basis of students, leaders, professors, and so on. 
[ like to think of all of them as being leaders in one sense of the word. 


BASIS OF SELECTION 


Mr. Bow. How do you determine the type of student who comes 
here, that is, whether it shall be an engineering student, law student. 
an art student, a science student? 

Mr. Rixey. I would like Dr. Colligan to answer that question. 

Mr. CouuiGan. Actual selection, of course, is in line with the plan 
and it is actually made, sir; on the basis of first the personal qualifica- 
tions and status of the person. For example, he may be a member of 
the local parliament, a younger member of the parliament. Secondly, 
it is made in terms of the significance of his interest to us. In other 
words, we may have a plan to promote a better knowledge of American 
civilization in a given country. Under those circumstances prefer- 
ence would be given in that country to sending someone who might 
be able to further that particular plan. So in general we try to pick 
people who are significant for the program, good students, yes, but 
not merely good students. We want students who are promising in 
terms of their abilities, their occupational prospects, or promising in 
terms of the projects to which they can contribute something. That, 
of course, may vary a good deal from country to country. 


FINANCIAL FACTORS INFLUENCING SELECTION 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Coon and I talked to a very fine and well-educated 
ld th in Egypt, a member of a very pro-American family. The 
brother had been educated in this country. The man we talked to 
was an engineer interested in aviation engineering. He had been 
selected by the board and then not sent because of budgetary reasons. 
My understanding was that some art student probably took his place. 
I am wondering how those decisions are made? 

Mr. CouuiGan. Sir, there are two factors in the budget. One is 
the countries where foreign currencies are available. There are avail- 
able travel grants only to enable them to come here, but with their 
dollar support being furnished either by themselves, their own govern- 
ment, their own institution, or some civic organiZation or university 
in this country, and many do contribute. But one-fifth of those who 
receive travel grants also receive funds under this appropriation under 
authority of the Smith-Mundt Act. They receive a travel grant plus 
a dollar grant from this Government. 

In choosing people first of all we think of them in terms of the 
priority people, those who will receive both the travel grants and 
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dollar grants from this Government. They are picked largely with 
very specific reference to the country plan, or with specific reference to 
their own personalities, their promise, their sphere of influence, and 
so on. 

The second group who receive travel grants are picked with the 
same idea in mind but there, of course, the availability of the grant 
is in part determined by their ability to support themselves or to 
receive support from some other group than our Government, be it a 
private group in the United States or some public or private group in 
their own country. Those are the factors which generally enter in. 
Of course, behind it, are such factors as personality and temperament, 
and so on. But we do try to make the selections within those terms 
of reference, and of course the grantees are recommended by local 
groups there and then screened here also, and the final selection is 
made under Public Law 584 program by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships appointed by the President. 


STUDENT EXCHANGES BETWEEN RED CHINA AND RUSSIA 


Mr. Bow. In discussing this matter with the Vice President not long 
ago, | wanted his views and discussed my own with him on the ex- 
change of foreign students, he was surprised at the number of students 
in the Far East being taken into Red China and into Russia on an 
exchange program with them, that is being educated in Red China 
and in Russia. Have you any figures as to the number of students 
going to Red China and Soviet Russia under a similar program? 


Mr. Co.iiiGan. We do not have figures at hand on that particular 
area. I can give you some general statements which would indicate 
the scope of their program in general. We estimate that about 190 
delegations visited the Soviet Union during any 1 recent year. These 
delegations, of course, vary in size. I must say they are not only 
student groups. 

Mr. Bow. I was interested in the comment on students. I wondered 
whether you had information on that. 

Mr. Coxuican. I don’t have it at the moment, sir. We probably 
could get some for you. Obviously if you have 190 delegations made 
up of perhaps 20 people per delegation you are going to have in the 
haan course of things in this field many, many more students. 
Law of averages seems to take care of that. I would say, I would 
hazard a guess, there are literally hundreds of students. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Although exact figures are impossible to obtain, indications are that during the 
period 1949 to 1952, 11,214 overseas Chinese students from the various countries 
of southeastern Asia traveled to Communist China for educational purposes, 
mostly at the university level. 

The New China News Agency has officially announced that during 1953, 7,000 
overseas Chinese would be expected to arrive for university education. There are, 
however, indications that a minimum of 10,000 such students traveled to the 
Communist main land during 1953. The difference between this figure and the 
Chinese news agency figure apparently represents students at other levels than the 
university level, plus those who are not traveling for educational purposes. 

The figure on Asians from other countries than China traveling for educational 
purposes to the Soviet Union are more difficult to estimate. It is probable that in 
1953, 2,500 or at the very most 5,000 exchanges including delegations as well as 
students arrived in the Soviet Union from Asian countries outside of China. 
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Mr. Rixey. The significant thing about the Communist program is 
that I don’t hear many statistics on the number that come out to visit 
free countries. That is very significant. 

Mr. Bow. I don’t suppose we can take them from there and give 
them the same treatment here under the law, could we? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Might be an interesting experiment. 

Mr. CouiuiGan. Unless there was a waiver from very high level. 


HOME HOSPITALITY 


Mr. Bow. On these groups that travel around over the United 
States, there has been a number going through my district. They are 
always very well entertained. i don’t think they buy many meals 
for vane ay all the time they are traveling. 

Mr. Cotuican. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. In many instances they live in some of the better homes 
where they are taken care of. Is any consideration given to that factor 
in determining the expenses paid to them? I don’t know whether my 
people were particularly hospitable to them. I would hope they 
would receive the same hospitality every place they go. Is considera- 
tion given to that in considering the amount of money paid to them? 

Mr. Rixey. Very definitely. To begin with, we find the average 
foreign leader who visits this country could not live on his $12 a day 
and pay all of his expenses were it not for this home hospitality. We 
encourage a Maximum amount of home hospitality. We are working 
with the contractors who handle these facets of the program for us. 
That is one of the things we stress probably more than anything else, 
because we want to keep these people out of the cocktail circuits and 
put them into the homes. That is where they really find out about 
America and what makes it tick. So in direct answer to your question, 
sir, we do not make a deduction from the $12 per diem because we 
think he can barely squeak by with that $12 even with the home 
hospitality he gets. I might say they are not entertained every day. 
They do live in hotels the majority of the time while they are here. 


STATISTICS FROM SURVEY OF UNITED STATES STUDENT EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, you asked me a question a moment ago about the 
size of the Foreign Operations Administration program. I couldn’t 
find my figures at the moment. If I could I would like to speak to 
that point at this moment. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Certainly. 

Mr. Ritey. We recently Spade a survey of the total exchange pro- 
gram of the United States Government. We do not have accurate 
records but the very best estimates we can get from the records 
available indicate that between 1939 and 1948 there were about 5,000 
educational exchange grants made by the United States Government. 
That was prior to the time of the Smith-Mundt act and prior to the 
time of the Fulbright act. These grants represented the Army’s 
program, the good-neighbor program we have with Latin America, 
and so forth. 
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From 1949 to 1953, under the State Department’s program and the 
Army’s program there were approximately 32,000 exchangees. 

Under the Chinese assistance program we have, since the beginning 
of that program in 1949, aided about 3,600. 

We have assisted since the beginning of the Smith-Mundt and 
Fulbright programs about 1,800 foreign students to attend American 
sponsored schools in other countries. 

The point 4, MSA, ECA, and now Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration program, since its beginning, which dates back to approxi- 
mately 1948, represents about 24,000 grantees. That makes a total 
which the Government has dealt in of about 66,000 grantees. 

Mr. CLEveNGER. Have you the moneys shown? 

Mr. Rizey. No, sir. 

AVERAGE AGES 


Mr. CievenGcer. I was interested a moment ago in listening to 
the comment between Mr. Bow and yourself, interested in the state- 
ment that a great many of these students didn’t fall within the college 
age of students. 

Mr. Ritey. Three-fourths are out of college. 

Mr. CLevenGerR. Mr. Coon, in your trip was it the question of the 
students’ age that interested you most? 

Mr. Coon. He was above college age, I would say about 30, this 
particular one we spoke of. 

Mr. Rivey. Our average age is from 28 to 35, sir. 

Mr. Coon. Do you have any maximum age limit? 

Mr. Couuiean. On a working basis 35 is the limit. In other words, 
anyone applying over 35 would be scrutinized more carefully than the 
others, so as a working principle we would say under 35. 

Mr. Coon. You do not actually have an age limit which bars them? 

Mr. Couuiean. No, sir; not unless there is good justification. 


AVERAGE COSTS 


Mr. Coon. Do you have the per-pupil costs? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. For budget purposes we must work on an 
average cost basis. For the foreign students we bring here we budget 
on the basis of about $170 apiece per month. If we find the student 
is attending a school where living expenses are relatively lower he gets 
less than that. Our maximum, however, is $180 a month regardless 
of what campus he is on. 

The cost factors for each individual student are based on surveys 
which are made by the Institute of International Education which is 
a private group, but which makes surveys such as this. 

r. Coon. Are you able to give us the figure of the cost of bringing 
an exchange student here? 

Mr. Rivey. On an after-the-fact basis, yes. 

Mr. Coon. How much does it cost for each exchange student that 
comes here, how many dollars? 

Mr. Ruiter. Total cost? 

Mr. Coon. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. If we pay the total expense, total cost for a student 
would be $2,040 for 12 months at $170 a month, plus an average of 
$600 for tuition—it runs higher and lower in some places; plus $160 
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maximum that we allow for domestic travel within the United States, 
and miscellaneous expenditures which he might have, books and so 
forth; plus his international travel, which varies from country to 
country. That would make a total, for example, if we brought one 
from Iceland, of exactly $3,200. 

Mr. Coon. Is that an average of all the students? You said you 
would have to give it as a general average. 

Mr. Rivey. The average is $170 a month, plus the $600. 

Mr. Coon. You don’t have it for any one student? 

Mr. Rinny. No, sir. 

Mr. Coon. It would be interesting for the record to show how 
much money it costs the American Government to bring each student 
here. We will probably be asked that question on the floor. You 
gave us several figures but not the one we would like to have. 

Mr. Rivey. All right, sir. We can furnish that figure. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Examples of cost of foreign student grants—1953 program 


Books Inter- 
Tuition and inci- | national 
dentals travel 


Full grants: 
Grantee A from Greece 
Grantee B from Indonesia 
Partial grants: 
Grantee C from 


w 


Be 2: 
28 82 


Grantee D from Mexico 

Travel grants: 
Grantee E from United Kingdom 
Grantee F from Philippines 


! International travel paid by the other participating country. 


Mr. Cotrican. This figure might also be of interest. In 1953, 
$589,759 was contributed by private gpm ema in this country, 


for private scholarships for this genera 
talking about here. 

Mr. Coon. There are quite a few other groups that work on the 
exchange-student program, such as many 4—H students who go there 
to study? 

Mr. Cotuiegan. This was contributed in programs we are directly 
interested in. For instance, we would give a person a travel grant 
and the Kiwanis group, Rotary Club, or some such group, would put 
up his dollar grant. They put up $589,759. 

Mr. Coon. To go with the $15 million you got from appropriations? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Sir, that figure Dr. Colligan gave was the figure which 
applies only to our student program and not the total $15 million. 

1e amount for foreign students alone under the Fulbright program 
is $1,586,372. 

Mr. Coon. Is that all of this $15 million that goes to the exchange 
students 

Mr. Rixtey. To the incoming students under the foreign currency 
program and under the straight dollar program there is an addition 
of $441,307. That is with countries with which we have no binational 
agreements, 


group of students we are 


| 
-------| $193. 64 $230 | $1, 240.00 $120 $650 | Il 
ee ee 838 | 1, 541. 25 100 1, 800 
365 | 1,364.00 120 (1) 
----| 412.50 360 | 1,495.00 120 () 


Mr. Coon. I thought a considerably larger portion of this appro- 
priation went to the exchange student program. I see approximately 
15 percent is all that goes to it. Is that right? 

Mr. Ritey. That is right, approximately 15 percent for the incoming 
students. For the outgoing students we have just about the same 
amount, Americans who go out. 

Mr. Coon. But you have just about half as many American students 
that go out. Is that right? 

Mr. Ritey. About two-thirds as many. 
Mr. Coon. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Preston. On page 707 of the justifications I see you make 
contributions to American-sponsored schools. I see an item of $10,953 
for Guatemala. I would like to have you explain that to me. 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. That is made up of $8,000 which we are 
giving to the American school in Guatemala City, which has 543 
students. That was the last figure we had last fall. The rest of that 
money, $2,953, represents professional materials, professional guid- 
ance, and assistance by the American Council oa Education in helping 
them hire American teachers to teach in that school. 

Mr. Preston. Who operates this American school? 

Mr. Rixey. In Guatemala City, sir? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Rivey. It isan American-sponsored school. It is run by Amer- 
icans, completely under American contro], American nationals down 
there in that country. It is completely under American control. It 
is not a denominational school but an independent school sponsored 
by Americans. 

Mr. Preston. Private individuals? 

Mr. Rivey. Private individuals. 

Mr. Preston. Not officials of the United States Government? 

Mr. Ritey. Not at all; no, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Why do you give them this money? 

Mr. Ritey. We found that in Latin America there are about 230 
American-sponsored schools. Some are run by churches, some by 
companies, and some by independent Americans without any affilia- 
tion, that is not a company-sponsored school. Many of these schools 
are affiliated with the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. We give them this money to help them supplement the 
salaries of Americans to go down and teach and bring them under 
American influence and also give them professional materials, Ameri- 
can professional materials, such as books and other things they need. 

Mr. Preston. How is that related to your exchange program? 
I don’t see where it fits into the broad objective. 

Mr. Ritey. It fits into it in this way, sir: To the extent that the 
nationals in these countries can attend a school which is American 
sponsored, American operated, using American techniques, American 
educational materials, teaches English, and to the extent we can 
influence the students who go to those schools with North American 
principles we feel it is a good investment. It is a bit of America 
transplanted in that country. 

Mr. Preston. I wish you would put into the record at this point 
a list of the schools to which you make contributions throughout the 
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world and designate the number that are church schools, if there are 
any, and giving the denomination. 

r. Riey. I can present that for the record. I can tell you now 
we do not make any contributions to any denominational schools. 
That is one of the regulations under which we operate. We make 
grants only to the so-called independent schools. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


List of American-sponsored schools receiving cash grants from the American Council 
on eet who administers the program through a contract with the Department 
of State 


Estimate, Proposed. 
Name of school 1954 1955” 


American School Association, Buenos 
Aires 


Anglo American School, Oruro___ 

American School, Rio de Janeiro. 

American School of Sao Paulo... 

Karl C, Parrish School, Barranquilla_ 

Colegio Bolivar, Cali 

Columbis School, Medellin 

Lincoln School, San Jose 

Ruston Academy, Habana 

American Central School, 
Granada, Isle of Pines. 

Con Morgan School, Ciudad Tru- 


S22 2 = 


American School, Guayaquil 

American School, Quito 

American School, Guatemala City... 

Union School, Port-au-Prince 

American School, Tegucigalpa 

School Foundation, Mexico 
ity. 

American School Foundation, Puebla_ 

American School, Managua 

.| Franklin Delano Roosevelt School, 


Lima. 
American School, San Salvador 


w 


NSS 


gu|8 888 
J 


Professional services and adminis- 
trative expenses of the Inter- 
American Schools Service-in giv- 
ing assistance to 230 American- 
sponsored schools. 


Total. 


BREAKDOWN OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN LATIN AMERICA 


In Latin America, out of the total of the better than 200 schools, 
45 are community sponsored, independent schools, 141 denomina- 
tional schools, 41 company schools and three are private schools, 
miscellaneous schools. That is a total of 230. Their enrollment 
amounts to 80,695 according to the last figures we have. 

We are making contributions to 21, a total of $128,250 this year, 
asking for $135,000 next year. Enrollment in these 21 schools is 
8,869. 

Of these 21 schools to which we are making contributions, the best 
figures that we can get indicate that the total cost of running those 
schools is between 6 and 7 million dollars a year, so we are making 
only a 2 percent contribution which assures American sponsorship, 
American teachers, and American influence. We think it is one of 
the best investments we make. 

More specifically to answer your initial question, sir, this is actually 
authorized in Public Law 402. I don’t know the exact language. 


Country 
3, 
Dominican 
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Mr. Preston. Which Congress? 
Mr. Ritey. Eightieth Con 
Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SELECTION OF GRANTEES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like you to tell the committee how in each case 
pi candidates for these departments are selected and who selects 
them 

Mr. Rivey. We have, first, two general programs that we are 
talking about here. One is the Smith-Mundt program. The other 
is the Fulbright 408 

Under the Smith-Mundt program the Department of State makes 
the final selection on every grantee who goes or comes. Under the 
Fulbright program the final selection is made by the President’s Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. 

Mr. Sikes. Who nominates the candidates? 

Mr. Ritey. Candidates are nominated in many ways. If we are 
picking a foreign leader to come to this country he is nominated by 
our Embassy, by our American officials overseas. In the final analysis 
sometimes some of the local officials make recommendations. They 
say ‘‘We think it would be a fine thing if this journalist could make—” 

Mr. Sixes. Are there competitive tests? 

Mr. Rixey. For the student program, in the entire professional 
program they are very competitive. As for the foreign students who 
apply, we have 10 times more applicants than exchange opportunities. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the procedure in this country? 

Mr. Rivey. Same thing, sir. First they are interviewed at the 
campus level. Then they are interviewed and papers are gone over 
at the State level, and then at the national level. If we have so many 
opportunities, say, to study in Italy, the national selection committee 

icks the very best people that they can out of the many more who 
ave applied to go to that specific country. 

We have encouraged them to apply for more than one country. If 
they say ‘I want to go only to Italy” of course we won’t consider them 
for another country. It isa highly selective process both coming and 

oing. 
Mr. Srxzes. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
(Detailed information requested is as follows:) 


Selection of grantees ! 
FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Preliminary screening Final selection 


STUDENTS 


Smith-Mundt only (Public | Committee on Study and Training, United | Department of State. 
Law 402, 80th Cong.). States Embassy, institute of International 
Education (ILE). 
Fulbright only (Public Law | Committee on Study and Training, Fulbright | Board of Toesign Scholar- 
584, 79th Cong.). Foundation, ILE, Department of State. ships (BFS 
Joint Fulbright-Smith- | Committee on Study and Training, Fulbright | BFS, Department of State. 
Foundation, United States Embassy, LIE. 
m..... Aires Convention Ministry of Education of foreign government, | Committee on Exchange of 
P = Law 355, 76th Department of State. Students.? 
ong 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 256. 
43118—54——_17 
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Section of grantees '\—Continued 
FOREIGN NATIONALS—Continued 


Preliminary screening 


TEACHERS 
Smith-Mundt only 


Fulbright only 


Joint Fulbright-Smith- 
Mundt. 
PROFESSORS AND RESEARCH 
SCHOLARS 


Smith-Mundt only 


Fulbright only 
Joint Fulbright-Smith- 
Mundt. 


LEADERS 


Smith-Mundt only 


Ministry of Education of 
United States Embassy, 
Education. 

Ministry of Education of foreign government, 
Fulbright Foundation, United States Em- 
bassy, U. 8S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Ministry of Education of foreign government, 
United States Embassy, Fulbright Founda- 
tion, U. 8. Office of Education. 


government, 
. 8. Office of 


fessional organizations, 


University and 
mbassy, Department of 


United States 
State. 

and professional organizations, 
Fulbright foundations, Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, Depart- 
ment of State. 

University and professional organizations, 
Fulbright foundations, United States Em- 
bassy, Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils. 


United States Embassy 


Department of State. 


Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 


Department of State, BFS. 


Department of State. 


Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 


Department of State, BFS. 


Department of State. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS 


STUDENTS 


Fulbright only 


Buenos Aires Convention. 
TEACHERS 


Smith-Mundt only 


Fulbright only 


Joint Fulbright-Smith- 
Mundt. 
PROFESSORS AND RESEARCH 
SCHOLARS 
Smith-Mundt only 


Fulbright only 


Joint Fulbright-Smith- 
Mundt. 


SPECIALISTS 
Smith-Mundt only 


Campus committees, State committees, In- 
stitute of International Education, Ful- 
bright Foundation. 

= committees, IIE, Department of 

tate. 


American Schools Service (American Council 
on Education), U. 8S. Office of Education, 
United States Embassy, host institution. 

American Schools Service (American Council 

“ on Edueation), U. 8S. Office of Education, 
United States Embassy, host institution, 
of State. 


University and professional organizations, 
United States Embassy, Department of 
State, and host institution abroad. 

University and professional organizations, 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Fulbright foundations, host insti- 
— abroad, partment of State. 

0) 


Department of State 


Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 


Foreign government. 


Department of State. 


Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 


Department of State, 
Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 

Department of State. 


Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 


Department of State, 
‘d of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 


Department of State. 


1 Placement is arranged and 


ms are planned through consultation with competent public and 


private organizations and candidates are accepted by educational institutions before awards are made. 

In the case of leaders, programs and itineraries are planned by substantivé government agency and/or 
competent private organizations. 

2 Appointed by Department of State for this specific purpose. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS’ INCLINATION TO REMAIN IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Bow. Of your exchange students, for example, how many 
attempt to remain in the United States after you have brought them 
over? 

Mr. Rivey. A relatively small percentage make any attempt. 
I think a large percentage of them would like to stay. Under Public 
Law 402, and under the exchange visitor designation authority, they 
are required to retura home. The only way they can absolutely stay 
is to have a private bill in Congress. In some instances they go to 
Canada and Mexico and then step back in, but that is held to a very 
minimum. I wouldn’t kuow the percentage but I would say of the 
number who come much less than 1 percent stay. 

Mr. Bow. I know in my own district I have had a good bit of 
pressure put on me by different groups to introduce private bills for 
three people at this time who are wade the exchange program. My 
answer generally is that we brought them here to train them to go 
home and do a job and that is what we ought to do. 

Mr. Rivey. I am certainly glad to hear you say that. That is our 
policy. We wouldn’t bring them if we dida’t want them to go back. 

Mr. Bow. I wondered whether my experience was unusual or 
whether that is a rather general situation. 

Mr. Riey. I think there is some pressure in all districts, sir. So I 
am told. A good many of the people feel just as you do. We bring 
them here so they can go back to stay. . 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have. 


COST PER STUDENT 


Mr. CLEevENGER. Is it not true that the cost per year, say in 1951, 
1952, and 1953 has shown a progressive increase in costs? 
Mr. Riuey. Yes. 
Mr. CLevencer. Amounts to perhaps as much as 250 or 300 dol- 
lars a year increase. Is that right? 
Mr. Ritey. You mean per individual? 
Mr. Cievencer. Yes, per individual. 
Mr. Rivey. I am not sure about that, sir. I was before this com- 
mittee last year. I believe cost factors this year are the same as last 
ear. As to previous estimates 1 do not know from _ personal 
nowledge. 
Mr. CLeveNGeER. It is about $250 each more. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


What are your administrative costs for this program? 

Mr. Riney. I don’t want to be evasive, sir. I cannot answer your 
question directly. I have tried to make some estimates of it. It 
one to be something around 10 percent or a little below. 

Mr. Cievencer. That would be approximately $1% million in 


round figures? 

Mr. Kirey. Yes. When you consider what is really meant by 
administrative cost, I will say this—going back to page 697 of the 
budget, which we have inserted in the record, the first 4 items, which 
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are the direct program expenses in the 4 geographic areas of the world, 
hey add up to $13,390,040. 

he last three items represent administrative costs and other costs 
which are not directly related to any particular grant. Total of those 
3 items is $1,609,960. That is made up of the staff, our staff, certain 
contractual costs to make evaluation studies, contractual costs for 
running such things as the Washington International Center here in 
Washington where we provide orientation for the foreign leaders, the 
American Language Center in Washington where we provide some 
English refresher. 


PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Cievencer. Do you have the number of people employed in 
the United States under this appropriation, that is for this program? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crievencer. Then the answer as to administrative costs 
would be those items, would it not? It would not be complete, but it 
is the bulk of it? 

Mr. Rixey. Indirectly, sir, yes. I am not sure whether an evalua- 
tion study would give it to you. Would you consider that adminis- 
trative cost or program cost? 

Mr. Cievencer. I didn’t know anybody even figured that cost. 

Mr. Ritey. We do, sir. I would consider it part of the program. 
I —rens consider it administrative cost in the simple sense of the 
word. 

Mr. Cievencer. How many working in the United States? 

Mr. Rivey. In this budget we have asked for 191 positions. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Cievencer. Now we have some language changes, page 84 of 
the committee print. 

Mr. Wi.sur. Language contained in this new appropriation, Mr. 
Chairman, includes provisions which previously have been contained 
in the other appropriation for the United States information and 
educational exchange activities appropriation. Of all of the provisions 
contained in this proposal there is only one which does not have basic 
authority. However, it has been in the previous appropriation, 
That provision is for actual expenses of preparing and transporting to 
their former home remains of persons, not United States Government 
employees who may die away from their homes while participating in 
activities authorized under this appropriation. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. Since you have an insurance policy to cover it 
that language is not necessary, is it? 

Mr. Riney. No, sir. The insurance policy covers only health and 
accident insurance. It does not cover transportation of remains. 

Mr. CLevencer. That was in my question a while ago. 

Mr. Rixxy. I didn’t understand, sir. It is only health and accident 
insurance. 

Mr, Cievencer. There is no authority for our paying that, no 
legislative authority, is there? 

r. WitBER. That is the only provision for which there is not basic 
authority. 
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Mr. Cinvencer. That is what I asked you before. What is the 
authority for including salaries, expenses, and allowances of per- 
sonnel and dependents? Is that spelled out in legislative authority? 

Mr. WixBer. Section 1071 of the Foreign Service Act. 

Mr. Cusvencer. Was that used to authorize payment for the other? 

Mr. Wivser. The other appropriation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. You stretched it into covering it? 

Mr. Wizzer. That always has been considered the basic authority 
under the former Information appropriation. 

Mr. Cievencer. I would like to have a citation here as to that, 
the law which provides it. 

Mr. Wiser. I will be glad to provide that. 

Mr. Cievencer. You have expenses for hiring foreign cars and 
other things. Is there legislative authority for that? 

Mr. Witser. Yes. I made a careful analysis of this and I will be 
glad to incorporate in the record a complete citation for each of these 
provisions. 

(The information follows :) 


APPROPRIATION Lancuace—Cirrations or Aurnoriry, Frscat Year 1955 


International Educational Exchange Activities, State 

1. For necessary expenses, not otherwise provided for, to enable the Depart- 
ment of State to carry out international educational exchange activities, as 
authorized by the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (22 U.S. C. 1431-1479) and the Act of August 9, 1939 (22 U.S. C. 501): 

22 U.S. C. 1476: “Appropriations to carry out the purposes of this chapter 
[United States Information and Educational Exchange Programs] are 
authorized” (section 701, 62 Stat. 11). 

22 U.S. C. 501: “In order to render closer and more effective the relation- 
ship between the American republics the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized, subject to such appropriations as are made available 
for the purpose, to utilize the services of the departments, * * * in carrying 
out the undertakings and cooperative purposes enunciated in the treaties, 
resolutions, declarations, and recommendations signed by all of the twenty- 
one American republics at the Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1936, and at the Eighth 
International Conference of American States held at Lima, Peru, in 1938” 
(53 Stat. 1290). 

2. And to administer the programs authorized by section 32 (b) (2) of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended (50 U.S. C. App. 1641 (b)) (except 
in Germany and Austria), the Act of August 24, 1949 (20 U. 8. C. 222-224), 
the Act of September 29, 1950 (20 U.S. C. 225): 

50 U. S. C. 1641 (b) (2): “In carrying out the provisions of this section 
the Secretary of State is authorized to enter into an executive agreement 
or agreements with any foreign government for the use of currencies, or 
credits for currencies, of such government acquired as a result of such surplus 
property disposals, for the purpose of providing, by the formation of founda- 
tions or otherwise, for (a) financing studies, research, instruction, and other 
educational activities of or for American citizens in schools and institutions 
of higher learning located in such foreign country, or of the citizens of such 
foreign country in American schools and institutions of higher learning 
located outside the continental United States, * * *’ (60 Stat. 754). 

20 U. S. C. 223: ‘The Secretary of State is authorized to carry out the 
purposes of sections 222-224 of this title in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948.” (Section 2, 63 Stat. 630) (Finnish Debt Payments—to be used for 
educational and technical instruction and training.) 

The Act of September 29, 1950, Public Law 861, 64 Stat. 1081 (20 U.S. C. 
225) (Iranian Trust Fund). ‘* * * there is hereby authorized to be appro- 

riated, * * * the sum of $110,000, which sum shall be expended by the 
cretary of State in his discretion for the education of Iranian students in 
the United States, * * *.” 
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3. Including salaries, expenses, and allowances of personnel and dependents as 
authorized by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 as amended (22 U.S. C. 801-1158) ; 

Section 1071 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 provides: 

“Appropriations to carry out the purposes of this Act are hereby author- 
ized’’ (60 Stat 1033). 

4. Expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with activities provided for 
under this 

31 U.S. C. 551: “Unless specifically provided by law, no moneys from funds 
appropriated for any purpose shall be used for the purpose of lodging, feeding, 
conveying, or furnishing transportation to, any conventions or other form of 
assemblage or gathering * * *’ (49 Stat. 19). 

5 U. 83: “No money appropriated by any Act shall be expended 
for * * * expenses of attendance of any person at any meeting or convention 
of members of any society or association, unless such * * * expenses are 
authorized to be paid by specific appropriations for such purposes or are 
cage for in express terms in some general appropriation * * *” (37 

tat. 184). 
. Hire of passenger motor vehicles: 

5 U. 8. C. 78 (a): “Unless specifically authorized by the appropriation 
concerned or other law, no appropriation shall be expended to purchase or 
hire passenger motor vehicles for any branch of the Government * * *” 
(60 Stat. 810). 

. Entertainment within the United States (not to exceed $1,800): 

The Comptroller General of the United States has ruled that unless the 
appropriation Act contains specific authority for the use of funds for enter- 
tainment, or provision is made in the authorizing legislation, appropriated 

—— are not available for such purpose (5 Comp. Gen. 455; 26 Comp. Gen. 


bast “Services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 


5. U. 8. C. 55a: “The head of any department, when authorized in an 
appropriation or other Act, may procure the temporary (not in excess of one 
year) or intermittent services of experts or consultants or organizations there- 
os stenographic reporting services, by contract, * * *’ (60 Stat. 


8. geyenee of funds notwithstanding section 3648 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended: 

31 U. S. C. 529: “No advance of public money shall be made in any case 
unless authorized by the appropriation concerned or other law * * *” (60 
Stat. 809). 

9. And actual expenses of preparing and transporting to their former homes 
the remains of persons; not United States Government employees, who may die 
away from their homes while participating in activities authorized under this 
appropriation: 

No basic authority. 

10. $15,000,000. 


Mr. CLeveNGER. That covers it, then, gentlemen. 
Thank you very much. 


TuHurspay, JANUARY 28, 1954, 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE W. SPANGLER, ACTING COMMISSIONER 
RICHARD W. BERG, ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


$161, 419 
7, 781 


160, 200 


168, 353. 


Obligations by objects 


$168, 353 
202, 793 
144, 950 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions-. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Grades estab lobed by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 
U.S. C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service staff officers: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded Foreign countries (local Av- 


Personal services: 
Other positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services. 
Travel__ 
Communication services. 
Rents and utility services__- 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services - - 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


39 
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| 202, 798 | 144, 950 
Obligations by activities 
Adjudication of claims: 
erage salar | $5, 966 $5, 943 $5, 943 
$3, 548 $3, 548 
FSS-12.0 
$1, 200 $1, 200 
01 
2, 743 4, 100 3, 000 
700 800 800 
24, 791 6, 204 
159, 543 118, 006 
1, 885 32, 400 23, 044 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


$9, 688 
168, 353 


Deduct: 
Reimbursements 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations. 


Mr. Cievencer. We will take up the International Claims Com- 
mission, appearing at page 47 of the committee print and page 739 of 
the justifications, whic page we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955, salaries and expenses, International 
Claims Commission, State 


Appropriation, 1954 Supplemental Appropriation Act 
Less estimated savings 


Base for 1954 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


By projects or functions 


Adjudication of claims 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955. 


Mr. CLevenGcer. The request is for $144,950. 

Will a present your general statement on this item? 

Mr. Wiizer. This is Mr. Spangler, Mr. Chairman, an acting 
member of the Commission. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. SpaANnGcutER. The International Claims Commission was estab- 
lished by the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 455, 81st Cong., approved Mar. 10, 1950). It was given juris- 
diction to determine claims of the United States and of its nationals 
which were included within the terms of the Yugoslav Claims Agree- 
ment of 1948, or included within the terms of any similar claims 

eement thereafter concluded between the Government of the 
nited States and a foreign government. A similar claims agreement 
was made with the Government of Panama on October 11, 1950. 
Thus, the Commission now has jurisdiction of claims against Yugo- 
slavia and Panama. All claims are for the taking of property. 

The Government of Yugoslavia has paid $17 million and the 

Government of Panama has agreed to pay $400,000 in settlement of 


the claims against them. 


estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year__...................-.. | | $21, 759 $44, 552 
Obligations incurred during the year..........-..---....---... 202, 793 144, 950 
178, 041 224, 552 189, 502 
ee 21, 759 44, 552 15, 502 
sk 13, 000 44, 000 
Requirements Difference 
increase (+) 
or de- 
1954 1955 crease (—) 
9908, 798 $144, 950 —$57,843 —57,843 
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The act establishing the Commission authorized the deduction of 
3 percent from awards to claimants to cover the expenses of the 
Commissien and required the determination of all Yugoslav claims 
by March 10, 1954. The Commission was activated by the appoint- 
ment in August 1950 of three Commissioners. One of the Commis- 
sioners resigned January 16, 1953, and the terms of office of the other 
two were terminated as of June 30, 1953. According to the records 
of the Commission, during their terms of office, they decided 508 
Yugoslav claims in their entirety (117 final awards, 384 denials, 7 
withdrawals), 65 Yugoslav claims in part, and no Panamanian claims. 
Up to June 30, 1953, the Commission spent $504,360 for operations 
out of an authorized maximum of $520,000. 

The Congress by Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954, approved 
August 7, 1953, appropriated $220,000 for the expenses of the Com- 
mission for fiscal 1954 (Public Law 207, 83d Cong., Ist sess.). The 
Congress by an amendment to the International Claims Settlement 
Act, approved August 8, 1953, (a) extended the time for the deter- 
mination of claims against the Government of Yugoslavia from March 
10, 1954, to December 31, 1954; (6) increased the amount deductible 
from awards of the Commission from 3 percent to 5 percent, as re- 
imbursement for expenses incurred by the Commission; (¢) permitted 
the appointment of only acting members of the Commission until its 
reorganization by further act of Congress; and (d) prohibited the use 
of funds appropriated by the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954 
for expenses of the Commission during the fiscal year 1954 for the 
pag prs of salaries of acting members of the Commission (Public 

aw 242, 83d Cong., 1st sess.). 

The President, on August 12, 1953, designated Mr. Harold B. Tee- 
een of the Securities and Exchange Commission, and me, of the 

epartment of Justice, Acting Chairman and acting member, respec- 
tively, of the Commission. We assumed our duties August 18, 1953, 
on a part-time basis as both of us were asked by our respective agencies 
to complete the work assigned to us or transfer it to other attorneys 
in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Teegarden died on November 17, 1953. A successor has not 
been designated and as of this date I am the only member of the 
Commission. As the act establishing the Commission provides for 
three Commissioners and that decisions shall be by a majority thereof, 
it has not been possible for the Commission to decide claims since the 
death of Mr. Teegarden. 


SURVEY INDICATED NEED FOR NEW STAFFING PATTERN 


Immediately upon the assumption of our duties on August 18, 1953, 
Mr. Teegarden and I made a survey of the unfinished work of the 
Commission. We concluded that, if we were to complete it by De- 
cember 31, 1954, as required by the amendment of August 8, 1953, 
and with the funds provided, the previous organization and staffing 

attern of the Commission had to be Seataaie modified by abolish- 
ing, and reducing the expenditures for the numerous and hi hly classi- 
fied overhead positions in the Commission’s Washington office and by 
increasing the number of investigators and attorneys in its Belgrade 
office. Accordingly, in the Washington office the positions of General 
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Counsel, Solicitor, Associate Solicitor—all grade GS-15 positions— 
chief appraiser, and law clerks to the Commissioners (3) were abol- 
ished; the position of Executive Director was downgraded from GS-— 
15 to GS-11; and the number of attorneys handling claims was in- 
creased from 4 to 10. In the Belgrade office the total number of 
attorneys and investigators was increased from 1 to 8. In addition, 
all positions were placed under the immediate supervision of the 
Acting Commissioners. 

To carry out the proposed staffing plan, we immediately began 
interviewing candidates and recommending qualified persons to the 
Secretary of State for appointment, in accordance with the provisions 
of the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949. As of this date, 
12 attorney and investigator positions have been filled—5 in August, 
and 7 intermittently thereafter. The positions were not filled more 
quickly and a total of six positions are still unfilled because of the 
time taken for the investigation of the eligibility of the candidates 
from a national security standpoint. 


REVISED RULES PROMULGATED 


We also concluded that the rules of practice and procedure in force, 
with respect to the determination and processing of claims, had to 
be greatly simplified if the claims were to be determined within the 
time allowed by the amendment of August 8 and with the funds 
ae ge To carry out that objective, we issued new rules on Septem- 

er 23, 1953, which became effective on November 4, 1953, the date 
of their final publication in the Federal Register. The new rules 
eliminated the requirement that claims proceedings be initiated and 
conducted through formal interoffice recommendations, briefs, and 
the like; eliminated formal prehearing conferences; eliminated hear- 
ings de novo, at which all evidence, whether obtained by the claimant 
or by the Commission was introduced; limited hearings to specific 
factual and legal findings of the Commission on which claimants desire 
to present additional evidence or oral argument; and eliminated other 
aeomnoe and procedures which tended to slow down the determination 
of claims. 

Immediately following these changes in staffing pattern and operat- 
ing procedures we set up a program whereby a minimum number of 
decisions would be issue ba minimum number of hearings would be 
held each month, as soon as the new rules of practice and procedure 
became effective, namely, November 4, 1953. Mr. Teegarden’s 
illness and subsequent death on November 17, 1953, prevented the 
issuance of decisions as the statutory quorum required for such action 
was lacking. Hearings were not he omar only persons authorized 
by the Chairman of the Commission may hold hearings. Upon the 
appointment of additional Commissioners, this program can and 
should be put into effect immediately. 


WORKLOAD 


From June 30, 1953, to December 31, 1953, the Commission’s office 
in Belgrade investigated 174 claims with an average of 2 investigators 
for the period. With the completion of the staff in Belgrade (now 
totaling 6 investigators) investigations should, therefore, approximate 
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100 claims a month. During the same period, the Commission's 
office in Washington prepared, under our immediate supervision, 103 
proposed decisions and advised and assisted claimants, both orally and 
in-writing, regarding the preparation and development of their claims 
for decision. 

As of December 31, 1953, the number of claims filed with the 
Commission, the work completed, and the work to be completed was as 
follows: 

Claims against the Government of Yugoslavia_ - 
Claims against the Government of Panama 


Total claims filed with the Commission___ 


Claims fully decided and certified to the Treasury ----------------- 
Claims awaiting the issuance of final decisions 

Claims on which proposed decisions have been issued 

Claims completely documented and any for issuance of proposed de- 


Claims on which no further investigation appears indicated. __. 
Claims on which further investigation and review appears indicated. 


1 Under the Commission’s rules of practice and procedure, the first step in the determination of a claim is 
the issuance of ° roposed decision . if the claimant accepts the decision, it becomes the final decision of the 
Commission. the claimant objects to the proposed decision, he may have a hearing or file a brief, or both. 
Thereafter, a fnal decision is issued. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


The appropriation request under consideration by this committee 
is for $144,950 for the expenses of the Commission from July 1, 1954, 
to December 31, 1954, the statutory deadline for the completion of 
the Commission’s work on Yugoslav claims. The request is within 
the amount authorized by the amendment of August 8, 1953. The 
authorized deduction of 5 percent from awards to claimants out of the 
sums paid by the Governments of Yugoslavia and Panama amounts 
to $870,000. Up to June 30, 1953, the Commission expended $504,360. 
Congress appropriated $220,000 for fiscal 1954, thus leaving a balance 
of $144,950 for the first half of fiscal 1955. However, it will be noted 
from the detailed breakdown of the appropriation request that the 
expenses of the Commission for the current fiscal year are estimated at 
$202,793 out of the $220,000 appropriated, leaving a balance of 
$17,207. 

The request of $118,006 for personal services provides for a total 
staff of 42, the number. planned for the last quarter of fiscal 1954. As 
the entire staff of the Commission will be liquidated by December 31 
1954, unless given jurisdiction of additional claims, out of that total 
$18,950 will be needed for terminal leave. (The high rate of lapse 
results from the fact that the estimate is for only half ofa year.) Also, 
included is $6,204 for foreign service differential and allowance pay- 
ments to members of the staff in Yugoslavia. 

Tie request of $26,944 for other objects includes: $9,544 for per 
diem and travel of the staff in Yu roslavia; $10,500 to bring the staff 
in Yugoslavia back to the United States when the work is completed ; 


|| 

| 508 
1 20 
131 
238 
Claims not completely documented and under review_--.-------------- 821 
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$3,000 for travel to and from Yugoslavia by Commissioners and 
technical experts; and $3,900 for reimbursement to the Department of 
State for various kinds of administrative services furnished by it. 
I have herevofore commented briefly on the staffing and operational 
lans of the Commission. I do not believe that my statement would 
complete unless I also mention that there are many complex prob- 
lems involved in the actual determination of the claims yet to be 
decided and that a tremendous amount of work remains to be done. 
As an example, out of a total of approximately 1,100 undecided 
claims, 1 group involving 60 corporations embraces such diverse 
industrial fields as steel, textile, wood and paper, glass, sugar, rubber, 
chemical, heating and electrical equipment, petroleum refining and 
distribution, mining, brewing and distilling, fishing, and vegetable 
processing. The amount asked in this group is approximately 
$50,000,000. The committee is undoubtedly aware of the consider- 
able amount of time required by long-established Government 
agencies in handling matters relating to valuation, costs, rates, and 
the like of railroads, public utilities, and other industrial enterprises, 
even though they have the use of highly trained technicians and 
experts and are afforded a thorough presentation of facts; yet, without 
all of those aids and established background, this Commission has the 
responsibility of deciding this group of claims as well as approximately 
1,000 other claims of various types and sizes by December 31, 1954. 
Nevertheless, I wish to assure the committee that an earnest effort is 
being made to meet these problems and to decide all claims within 
the statutory period. 
Mr. CLevencer. Have you any questions, Mr. Preston? 


COMPLETION OF WORK 


Mr. Preston. I believe you coneluded by saying just a moment 
ago you thought you could finish the job within the time limit? 
r. SPANGLER. No, sir. 
. Preston. You are going to try to. 
. SPANGLER. We are going to try to. 
. Preston. It is not Jikely, though, is it? 
. Spanaier. Well, I would not go that far. It is a tremendous 


. Preston. I realize that. 

. Spanacier. There are certain factors to be considered. We 
only have one commissioner. We have roughly 1,100 cases on which 
decisions have to be issued. We are required to comply with the 
Administrative Procedure Act. We have to give everybody a hearing 
who requests one. Normally they would be entitled to 30 days notice 
or something like that. So we could not issue any after the 15th of 
November. That means in about 10 months we have to issue 1,100 
decisions. 

\# Mr. Preston. How many of those 1,100 cases can be put in one 
category and decided? 
Mr. PANGLER. There are certain of those cases that can be decided 


without great difficulty, particularly the small agarian claims for the 
taking of small parcels o Lyn A In the larger groups I have not 


myself been able to examine all of the files, as you can readily under- 
stand. I anticipate a most vigorous contest on the part of some of 
the big corporations. 
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For example, there is one corporation where $15 million is claimed. 
If the claim is decided in one particular way, which is probably cor- 
rect—I do not think I am speaking out of place—it will probabl 
mean you will have to disallow one big item of about $10 million. If 
it is decided that way $10 million goes out the window. I am sure 
they will put up quite a fight. There will be briefs, there will be 
arguments, and there will be hearings. 

e have a lot of cases like that. That just happens to be the 
biggest one. 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Preston. How many people do you have in Yugoslavia at 
the moment? 

Mr. Bera. At the moment there are 14, counting 6 locals. There 
are 6 attorneys and investigators, 2 clerks, and 6 locals; for a total of 
14. 

Mr. Spanauer. My figures were only on the attorney level. 


DIFFICULTY OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Are they experiencing as much difficulty in Yugo- 
slavia in obtaining information as has been reported previously to this 
committee? 

Mr. Spanauer. I would say they have been doing a very good job. 
I am speaking about the Yugoslavian Government. Their coopera- 
tion has been excellent of late. 

You see, every time our people go out to investigate the Foreign 
Office sends an investigator with them so that they also investigate 
at the same time our man investigates. They have increased their 
staff to make that possible. 

In that connection I would mention this: I have been trying des- 
mg to get some of their reports on the big industrial cases, and 

ve been pushing as hardasI can. We were first promised 6 of those, 
I believe it was, by the 15th of January. That has now been pushed 
up to the Ist of March. 

They have stated in writing, as I understand it, to our representative 
in Yugoslavia that they would give us the reports on all cases by June 1 
of this year. 

Mr. Preston. On all cases? 

Mr. Spancier. That is their report, but they have made other 
promises which have not been kept in that regard. That, of course, 
goes to the question of whether we can finish the job. 

There is certain information this Commission cannot get itself. 
For example, when the big industrial properties were taken over we 
know that inventories were made. They should furnish those. 
Under the agreement they have undertaken to do so; but they have 
not furnished them in any big industrial case so far. Time after time 
they have said they would do so, and the latest promise is six by 
March 1 and the balance by June 1. But that is really a problem. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxzs. I have no questions. 

Mr. Spaneier. Thank you very much, sir. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM P. HUGHES, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 
L. H. HENDERSON, PRINCIPAL ENGINEER FOR PLANNING 


Mr. Cievencer. We will next take up the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, which appears at page 26 of the committee 
print and page 756 of the justifications. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a general statement? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir; I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Would you present it for the record and give us 
the highlights of it? 

(The statement is as follows: ) 


BacKGROUND 


The International Boundary and Water Commission was created by the treaty 
of 1889 between the United States and Mexico. The Commission is composed 
of the United States Section, with headquarters in FE] Paso, Tex., and the Mexican 
Section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. All activities of the 
Commission have an international character. The United States Section neces- 
sarily operates under policy guidance of the Department of State, while the 
Mexican Section operates under policy guidance of the Ministry of Foreign Re- 
lations. The Commission’s activities are limited to the solution of mutual engi- 
neering problems arising on the boundary that require joint action between the 
two Governments. The nature and scope of these problems have been clearly 
defined and authorized by the treaties of 1889, 1905, 1933, and 1944. In addi- 
tion, participation by the United States Section in these activities in each in- 
stance has been specifically authorized in advance by an act of Congress. 


ConstTrRucTION ACTIVITIES 


FALCON DAM AND POWER PLANTS 


On October 19, 1953, President Eisenhower and President Ruiz Cortines 
dedicated Faleon Dam. I am especially pleased to report to this committee 
that the United States and Mexico, operating through the Commission, are har- 
moniously and successfully bringing to a close this first phase of the construction 
program envisaged by the two Governments in the Water Treaty of 1944. A 
considerable number of problems remain to be worked out by the Commission 
in the administration, operation, and maintenance of the dam and its facilities, 
but each section is confident that such problems will be solved in the same spirit 
of mutual respect and cooperation, through joint action, as has prevailed during 
the construction stage. 

For the committee’s information, the total estimated cost of the Falcon project 
for division between the two Governments was $47,312,000. The estimated 
cost of the dam, $33,407,000, was divided on the basis of the conservation capacity 
allocated to the two countries (58.6 percent to the United States and 41.4 percent 
to Mexico), or $19,576,500 to the United States and $13,830,500 to Mexico. 
The estimated cost of the power plants was divided equally by the two Govern- 
ments. In addition each country was required to assume the cost of certain 
general items, which in the case of the United States included rights-of-way, 
construction camps and highway relocation, relocation of several communities, 
and design and engineering performed by the Bureau of Reclamation, that brought 
the total cost to the United States to an estimated $37,650,000. 

I am pleased also to inform the committee that we seek no additional construc- 
tion money for the Falcon project during 1955. As of November 1, 1953, we had 
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cash available of $6,664,798, against which we have obligated and committed 
in estimated contract earnings and other required expenditures an estimated 
$6,600,000. We confidently believe that, barring any unforeseen emergency, we 
shall be able to fully complete the project and put it under operation and mainte- 
nance with available current funds. 


UPPER DAM 


The proposed Upper Dam is an integral part of the entire Rio Grande Inter- 
national Dams program, as set forth in article 5 of the Water Treaty of 1944. 

Over the past 4 years, the Commission has studied 45 prospective dam sites in 
the upper reaches of the Rio Grande above Del Rio. Of these sites, 31 have been 
eliminated because of unfavorable features such as inadequate reservoir capacity, 
excessive reservoir surface areas, prohibitive construction costs or because they 
are unfavorably situated for most advantageous development of the water supply. 

\ staff report of investigations to date has been prepared and is now being 
considered by the Mexican Government. These studies indicate that the Diablo 
sites, immediately upstream from Del Rio, Tex., are among the most promising. 
During July 1953, a joint conference of engineers and technical advisers of the 
two sections was held in El Paso-Juarez in which agreement was reached to in- 
tensify studies of these sites. Much detailed investigation is required to definitely 
determine the engineering feasibility of the Diablo sites, from the standpoint of 
geological aspects, conservation storage and control of floods, costs, and related 
factors. 

The unprecedented drought in this area has focused attention upon the necessity 
for additional storage facilities on the Rio Grande. In addition, and of equal 
importance, flood protection is required against the Devils and Pecos Rivers. 
The United States Section of the Commission, in an effort to further speed up 
investigations, recently transferred its field office from Alpine, Tex., to Del Rio, 
Tex. The Mexican Section has recently made available additional personnel and 
equipment to aid in speeding up the required studies and investigations. 

For 1955, we seek $500,000 to complete this final phase of detailed investigation 
of upper dam sites. We confidently believe that with this sum we can locate the 
best available site in this upper reach of the river and determine, with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, the full economic potential of the site. 


ANZALDUAS INTERNATIONAL DIVERSION DAM 


The Anzalduas Diversion Dam is a main feature of the lower Rio Grande flood 
control program, developed by the Commission in 1932. The first appropriation 
for this dam was made by Congress in Public Law 495, approved July 10, 1952. 

This international diversion structure is to be located on the lower Rio Grande 
at a point near Hidalgo, Tex.-Reynosa, Mexico. Its primary purpose is to relieve 
the flood hazard on both sides of the river by an equitable division of the flood 
waters between the United States and Mexico and their diversion into existing 
floodways. In addition, it is expected that important incidental benefits may 
accrue from construction and operation of the structure to the water users of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of both countries for irrigation and other water-supply 

urposes. 
” During 1953 the Congress appropriated $1,500,000 to begin construction of the 
dam. In addition, Congress accepted the recommendation that the dam should 
not be used for irrigation or other water-supply purposes until such time as a 
suitable arrangement had been effected by the Secretary of State with the water 
users for reimbursement to the Government for those costs of the structure allo- 
cable to irrigation or other water-supply purposes. 

Since the entire Lower Rio Grande flood-control program, including the 
Anzalduas Dam, was authorized by the act of August 19, 1935, and it is so specifi- 
cally provided in the current appropriation for the Anzalduas Dam, local interests 
are required to donate to the Federal Government all essential rights-of-way 
before construction can begin. It had been fully expected that, with the appro- 
priation of the $1,500,000 for 1953, work would begin immediately and that 
approximately 70 percent of the dam could be constructed during 1953. Con- 
struction has not yet started because the water users of the lower valley have not 
made available the necessary rights-of-way. 

Cameron County, the lower county, apparently has made the necessary financial 
arrangements to finance the entire cost of such rights-of-way. Furthermore, it 
is understood that legal proceedings have been instituted by Cameron County, 
in an appropriate Texas Court having jurisdiction, to acquire by condemnation 
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n right-of-way in Hidalgo County, the site of the dam. Design plans for 
the structure are being completed by Mexico and, as soon as required rights-of-way 
have been acquired and donated, the United States section believes that construc- 
tion can begin immediately on essential related features located wholly within 
the United States. Construction can begin on the international structure within 
90 to 120 days after receipt of all rights-of-way. 

The total cost to the United States will be $4,319,416, based upon latest esti- 
mated cost figures, including essential related works to be constructed entirely 
on the United States side of the river; in addition to the original appropriation of 
$1,500,000, we have available from construction funds of the lower Rio Grande 
flood control project $426,264 to finance related works in connection with the 
dam. The construction program, a joint undertaking with Mexico, has been 
planned on a 2-year basis. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 


All ——— and maintenance costs of completed projects are now wholly 
financed from the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. All of these inter- 
national projects have been constructed and placed under operation in fulfillment 
of treaty obligations with Mexico or specific authorizations contained in congres- 
sional acts. 

EL PASO PROJECTS 


The Rio Grande canalization project was authorized by act of June 4, 1936, 
74th Congress. This project extends from Caballo Dam in New Mexico to El 
Paso, Tex., a distance of 110 miles. The project was completed in 1943 and was 
developed specifically for compliance with the 1906 convention, which guarantees 
ago 60,000 acre-feet of water annually in the bed of the Rio Grande at FE] Paso, 

ex. 

The American Dam and Canal was authorized by the acts of August 29, 1935, 
Public Resolution 392, and the act of June 4, 1936, 74th Congress. These struc- 
tures are major features of the Rio Grande canalization proiect and are used 
exclusively for the division of water between the two Governments in accordance 
with the 1906 convention. The dam is located wholly within the United States 
near El Paso, Tex. The waters of the Rio Grande arriving at this point are 
divided between the 2 countries with 60,000 acre-feet annually going to Mexico 
and the balance being delivered to the Department of Interior for distribution to 
the water users in the El Paso Valley. 

The Rio Grande rectification project was authorized by the treaty of February 
1, 1983. The project extends from El Paso southeastwardly to Fort Quitman, 

ex. It serves the dual purpose of stabilizing this portion of the fluvial boundary 
and providing flood contrel for the benefit of highly irrigated lands lying below 
El Paso-Ciudad Juarex on each side of the Rio Grande. In addition, the inter- 
national boundary between the 2 countries has been shortened from 155 to 88 
miles between El Paso and Fort Quitman. 

These two projects are under the supervision of the same operations personnel 
stationed in and around El Paso, Tex. The work on the projects is exclusively 
operation and maintenance. 


LOWER RIO GRANDE FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 


The lower Rio Grande flood control peviest was developed pursuant to an ex- 


change of notes in 1932 between the United States and Mexico. Confirmation of 
this action was given by the Congress in the act of August 19, 1935. 

This project is located in both the United States and Mexico and on the United 
States side extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico, a dis- 
tance of 180 miles. It Jies within the fertile alluvial delta of the Rio Grande, and 
serves pighly developed agricultural areas in both countries. The principal cities 
protected in the United States are Brownsville, Harlingen, and McAllen, Tex., and 
in Mexico, Reynosa and Matamoros. The United States;portion of the project 
embraces a general flood protection system for the lower Rio Grande Valley, con- 
sisting of a levee system along the United States bank and Off-river floodways 
through which overflow waters of the Rio Grande may safely pass through the 
valley eastwardly to the Gulf of Mexico. It includes about 300 miles of levee, 
130 miles of floodway, structures to control the distribution of waters between the 
ere and numerous small irrigation and drainage structures through the 

vees. 
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Since 1933, over $13 million has been expended for work on the project. Ex- 
cept for the contemplated construction of Anzalduas Dam and related works 
construction has been essentially completed and work is limited to operation and 
maintenance. 


FALCON DAM AND POWERPLANT (OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ONLY) 


With completion of the dam, spillway, and the international boundary monu- 
mentation and in accordance with our proposal to the committee last year, the 
activities on these features will be brought under the operation and maintenance 
appropriation during January 1954. 

some work remains to be done on the powerplants. The completion contracts 
are well along and first power units will be installed during January 1954, the 
second units during June 1954, and third and final units during September 1954. 
The identical powerhouses one on each side of the boundary will generate annually 
an estimated 250 million kilowatt-hours of energy, to be divided equally between 
the 2 countries. The disposition of the United States share of this energy, as the 
committee knows, is a matter for congressional decision. Consideration has been 
given to a proposal that would establish the Secretary of Interior as the market- 
ing or distributing agent for the United States. It is understood that such a 

roposal will be placed before the Congress for decision during the present session. 
n the light of present construction schedules, it is contemplated that power 
production will begin during the early part of the coming fiscal vear. 


INTERNATIONAL GAGING STATIONS PROGRAM 


Construction, operation and maintenance of gaging stations on the international 
streams between the United States and Mexico are required by the 1944 treaty 
and are the direct responsibility of the two sections of the Commission. 

At the present time, 43 stream gaging stations are maintained by the Commis- 
sion on the international portion of the Rio Grande and its tributaries. Nine 
such stations on the tributaries and eight on the main stream are operated regu- 
larly by the Mexican section. Eight such stations on United States tributaries 
and 18 on the Rio Grande are operated and maintained regularly by the United 
States section. Two such stations are operated and maintained on the Colorado 
River and six stations on tributaries and related streams. The Mexican section 
operates and maintains three stations on the Colorado River and also operates 
and maintains a station on a tributary to the Tijuana River. 

The proper operation and maintenance of these stations is essential in order to 
assure, pursuant to treaty provisions, the equitable distribution between the 2 
countries of the waters of the international streams that so vitally affect the ad- 
joining areas of the 2 countries. 


DOUGLAS-AGUA PRIETA SANITATION PROJECT 


The construction of the Douglas-Agua Prieta Sanitation project was authorized 
by the act of August 19, 1935. The operation and maintenance of the project 
was authorized by Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950. 

This plant was completed in 1947. The cost to the United States was $185,000. 
The United States Section, in accordance with Public Law 786, negotiated an 
agreement with the city of Douglas, Ariz., under date of June 9, 1952, contingent 
upon satisfactory agreement being reached between the United States and Mexico 
as to a division of the costs of operation and maintenance, whereby this Section 
would operate and maintain the plant. The city ot Douglas will, when such 
agreement becomes effective, contribute 75 percent of the share of the cost 
assumed by the United States of such operation and maintenance. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The United States Section is composed of a small headquarters staff located in 
El Paso, Tex. The headquarters staff provides supervision over and direction of 
all activities carried out by field offices located at San Diego, Calif.; Yuma, Ariz.; 
Nogales, Ariz.; Del Rio, Tex.; Laredo, Tex.; and Harlingen, Tex. This staff 
directs the negotiations, provides the general technical guidance, and represents 
administration of the entire United States Section. All activities performed by 
this staff, and its field offices, relate to reciprocal treaty obligations assumed by 
the United States and Mexico, and to general policy determinations by the 
President, the Secretary of State and the Congress, in connection with border 
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problems relating to flood control, division of waters between the two countries, 
storage and conservation of international waters, boundary determination and 
demarcation and related matters requiring joint action. 


Rio GrRanpE EmerRGENCY FLOop PROTECTION 


As the Committee knows, for many years there has been available an appropria- 
tion to finance emergency repairs and maintenance activities on the Rio Grande. 
This fund is used only when emergency conditions arise and regular operation and 
maintenance requirements are never financed from it. In the past this fund has 
been maintained at around $200,000 as a stand-by to meet emergency flood 
conditions. 

GENERAL 


As the Commission brings to a close the construction of Falcon Dam and Power 
Plants, I should like to take this occasion to express to the Committee, on behalf 
of the United States Section, our appreciation for the understanding and assistance 
which the Committee has given over the past 4 years in the handling of our 
requests for funds. As we take up other aspects of the program envisaged by the 
two Governments in the Water Treaty of 1944, we earnestly hope that we shall 
continue to merit the support and assistance of this Committee. 

May I say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that our relationships with our Mexican 
colleagues continue in complete harmony and we honestly believe that, in this 
joint approach to common engineering problems of the border country, each 
Government has found in the Commission and its respective section the mecha- 
nism for furthering each country’s legitimate interest without detriment to the 
other. 

T thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 


Mr. Huaues. Before we get started, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to present to you and the committee Mr. L. H. Henderson. He is our 
principal engineer in charge of planning for the United States section. 

Mr. Clevenger, we are here again today to talk with you and the 
committee about our 1955 program. It might be helpful for the com- 


mittee if I sort of review some of the highlights of last year, because 
we did have a great year. 


FALCON DAM 


We brought to conclusion the construction of Falcon Dam, and on 
October 19 President Eisenhower and President Ruiz Cortines of 
Mexico dedicated the structure. 

I say it is complete, but that excepts some work that remains to 
be done on the powerhouses. That is the completion of the dam as 
called for by the 1944 treaty. 

I am also happy to tell the committee that for 1955 we do not seek 
any additional construction money for Faleon. I am sure that if 
we do not have any unforeseen accident or something we will bring 
the powerplants to conclusion probably in August. That will be the 
final phase of Falcon Dam. 

Fortunately, in August of this past vear for the first time in about 
4 years we had very substantial rain both above and below Falcon. 
Despite the fact that we did not have the gates of the spillway in we 
were able to put in temporary stop logs and backed up something over 
1 million acre-feet of water which otherwise would have wasted to the 
gulf and also would have caused a pretty damaging flood in the lower 
valley. That is a great thing for the people there. It has been 
awfully dry and the drought has been very damaging. 
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ANZALDUAS DAM 


So far as other construction activities are concerned, you will recall 
our conversation last year about Anzalduas Dam. I think the com- 
mittee will recall also that local interests there are required under the 
authorization for the dam to provide the rights-of-way free to the 
Federal Government. 

Last year the 2 counties involved had 2 elections on the question 
of issuing bonds to acquire these rights-of-way. In each instance the 
election fatled to carry in Hidalgo County which is the site of the 
proposed dam. Since that time Cameron County, which is the lower 
county, has arranged financing by itself to acquire the full rights-of- 
way. 

On January 13, this month, Cameron County filed a test suit in 
the Texas court to condemn 9.4 acres in Hidalgo County, which is 
the actual site of the United States abutment of the dam. Although 
the decision was favorable to Cameron County the interests in Hidalgo 
County have indicated that they will appeal the case probably to the 
civil courts of appeal on two points. The first is that the values 
attached to the land, both in fee simple and for the flowage easements 
land, were too low. Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, there 
is a clear Texas statute which authorizes one county to condemn land 
in another county. The constitutionality of it has never been tested 
under the Texas constitution. This might turn out to be the test 
case of that State statute. 

That means that up to now we have not begun construction on 
Anzalduas Dam. For our part and for the part of our Mexican 
colleagues the design plans for the structure are complete. They 
were prepared by Mexico. They were submitted to us. We reviewed 
them. In turn they have been reviewed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion engineers in Denver. The Mexicans have indicated to us that 
they will accept the revisions. 

hat means that as soon as the rights-of-way are provided to us 
we should be able to be under construction in probably—our best 
guess is—120 days, which would give time to prepare the specifica- 
tions and get out the bids. 

We, in the United States section, have taken the position with the 
local interests there that we would not begin construction on either 
the dam itself or the related features on the United States side until 
the entire question of rights-of-way for the total structure, including 
the easements, had been clearly settled. 


APPROPRIATIONS PLACED IN RESERVE 


As you know, 2 years ago $1% million was appropriated for that 
purpose. That amount is in reserve. The Bureau of the Budget 
reserved it pending the settlement of the rights-of-way. 

In addition to that we have $424,000 of old construction money 
that we are holding for the related works on the United States side 
when and if the rights-of-way are settled on the entire project. 

I believe that is the summary on Anzalduas. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. CLEvENGER: Certainly. 
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PAYMENT FOR IRRIGATION WATER 


Mr. Preston. Which dam was it that had a question of compen- 
sation for water involved with it? Was it Anzalduas? 

Mr. CuevenGer. Anzalduas, I think. 

Mr. Hueues. Compensation for water, Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. There was a question of whether the local people 
who ro going to use the water for irrigation purposes were going to 

ay for it. 
: r. Hugues. Thatis Anzalduas. The proviso was that they should 
pay for that part of the structure which could be allocated to irriga- 
tion or other water supply purposes. 

Mr. Preston. Has that question been settled? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. The dam structure itself will cost, on the 
basis of our present estimates, $4.3 million. As best we can figure it 
out now, that proviso would cost the local people about $1 million. 
They have indicated that they see no objection to either the formula 
that we used tentatively to work it out or the amount. That proviso 
itself is not a problem at present. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have this nailed down tight enough so that 
there will be no question of getting that portion from the users of 
the water? 

Mr. Huaues. We do not have any formal contract, although we 
have discussed it at very great length with the commissioners courts 
in each county and with the heads of the irrigation districts below 
the dam. They understand it very clearly. As I say, we have no 
formal document as such. 

Mr. Preston. I trust that you will be quite vigilant about this 
matter and not begin construction of something where we will finally 
have to wind up finishing it up and then have a water dispute on our 
hands which will become involved in politics and everything else. 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is one that will bear watching. 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxzs. I have no questions. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


$900, 000 $500, 000 $480, 000 
Balance reappropriated and transferred to ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, State’ pursuant to Public Law —13, 565 


Comparative transfer from ‘Construction, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 

Comparative transfer to “Operation and maintenance, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, United States 


Total obligations... 596, 953 500, 000 480, 000 


\ 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
1, General administration and engineering_..................- $411, 932 $400, 000 $380, 000 
2. Preliminary surveys and investigations: 
(a) Lower Colorado and Tia Juana Rivers. ............ 149, 868 80, 000 80, 000 
35, 153 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
596, 953 | 500, 000 480, 000 
Obligations by objects 
| 
Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
wal 
Total number of permanent positions ______- ail 129 | 91 | 86 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 1 1} 
Average number of all employees__.________- 106 gs | 83 
General schedule 
Average salary__ . 3 $4, 654 | $5, 282 $5, 412 
Average grade : ~ GS8-7.4 GS-7.7 
Crafts, protective, and. custodial | grades: 
Average salary_.___. $3, 37 $3, 401 3, 401 
Average grade _- CPC-5.0 | CPC-5.0 CPC-5.0 
Ungraded positions: “Average salary. $2, 416 | $3, 125 | 3, 125 
Permanent positions... _..............____- al $500, 864 $437, 982 $422, 132 
Other positions__ __ a 8, 704 | 6, 600 6, 600 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base... 1, 694 | 1, 649 1, 649 
Payment above basic rates... _....._....__- 5, 627 | 5, 530 5,5 
Total personal services... 516, 889 | 451, 711 435, 911 
5, 866 | 6, 250 25 
03 of things. 5, 910 1, 200 1, 200 
04 Communication services 4 7, 045 | 6, 700 6, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction. 1, 344 | 1, 300 1, 300 
ee Eee | 8, 613 7, 600 7, 600 
08 Supplies and materials............._._____- | 16, 340 19, 964 19, 964 
09 Equipment --| 3, 198 | 4, 400 200 
10 Lands and structures.. 29, 651 | 
15 Taxes and assessments. | $58 | 875 875 
--| 506, 953 500, 000 | 480, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_._......._.__......__-- $90, 604 $65, 738 $50, 738 
Adjustment in obligations of prior 1, 171 
Obligations incurred during the year_...._..........-.--..--- 886, 435 500, 000 480, 000 
978, 210 565, 738 530, 738 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_..............-- 65, 7 50, 738 55, 738 
912, 472 515, 000 475, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations_-_-_................-.--.---- 821, 297 450, 000 425, 000 
Gut of 91, 175 65, 000 50, 000 


Mr. Cievencer. I believe the item for salaries and expenses 


should be discussed a bit. 


That is on page 27 of the committee print 


and page 758 of the justifications, which page we will insert in the 


record at this point. 
(The is as follows:) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, INTERNATIONAL Bounpary AND WATER CoMMISSION, 
Srares AND MExIco 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1954 regular act (base for 1955) 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


Requirements 


By projects or functions 
1954 


1, Administration and engineering 

2. Preliminary surveys: 
(@) Colorado and “Pijuana Rivers 
(6) Santa Cruz River. 


Total requirements 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 


Mr. CLevencer. The request is for $480,000, which is a reduction of 
$20,000. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Huaues. On this item, Mr. Clevenger, for salaries and expenses 
in the amount of $480,000, you will note on page 758 that $380,000 of 
that is for what we call administration and engineering. That is the 
cost of financing our El Paso headquarters office. I do not see how 
we can further reduce that amount. 

We more or less voluntarily offered the $20,000 because we envisaged 
somewhat less need for some personnel in view of the completion of 


Falcon. But we do have a great many psiesene that are still con- 


fronting us that do not require outlays of money for construction or 
operation and maintenance. 

For example, one of the things we have been working on last year— 
and we still have a lot of work to do on it—is the credit which is due 
the Imperial Irrigation District of California under Public Law 750 
for flood protection works which the district built beginning in 1906. 
That is an item that our headquarters staff has to work on. 

In addition we have a lot of unresolved problems on the operation 
and maintenance and administration of Falcon Dam. 

We have a lot of unplowed ground to cover on questions of the 
division of power between the two Governments; the establishment 
of rules and regulations for recreation, as well as for public use of 
the water surface. Those are the types of things that go to make up 
our administration and engineering at headquarters in El Paso. 


LOWER COLORADO AND TIJUANA RIVER STUDIES 


You will notice also we are asking again for $80,000 for work on the 
lower Colorado and Tijuana Rivers. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, in the Senate reservation on the 
1944 treaty we in conjunction with the Mexican Section are required 
to study that international reach of the river and come up with a plan 
for the control of floods there. Last July the Mexican Section 
presented to us their proposals fer such a flood control system there. 


|_| 
| Difference, 
(+) 
1955 crease (—) 
* 80, 000 ......... 
500, 000 480, 000 —20,000  —20, 000 
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We now have the job in front of us of reviewing that, of determining 
the feasibility of the Mexican proposal, of developing the cost 
estimates, and all the other engineering problems that go into such a 
plan. 


SANTA CRUZ RIVER 


We are also asking you for $20,000 again for work on the Santa 
Cruz River. 

In each instance those two amounts are the same as last year. 

That makes a total of $480,000 for the entire administration of the 
United States Section of the Joint Commission. 

We have been able over the past year to reduce our personnel gen- 
erally in our field offices. I do not see how we can reduce them fur- 
ther on the headquarters staff and still carry out the requirements that 
we have before us. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Hughes, you will remember there was some 
discussion here at one time, where one of the other agencies of Govern- 
ment stimulated an inquiry here about a park on the reservoir site, 
as to the expenditure of money. We were assured that that was not a 


part of the construction, where they were talking about that improve- 
ment. 


Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is not a factor in this any more? 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions on “Salaries and ex- 
penses?”’ 
Mr. Preston. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sixes. I have no questions. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


$12,650,000 | $6, 600, 000 | $500, 000 
Transferred from ‘International information and educational | | 
activities, State,”” pursuant to Public Law | [-- 

Adjasted appropriation or estimate. | 13,650,000 | 6, 600, 000 500, 

Prior year balance available eee re ee ; 2 | 2, 889, 447 2, 026, 264 

Total available for obligation. | 15,253,778 | 9,480,447 | 2,526, 264 

Balance available in subsequent year —2, 889,447 | —2,026, 264 —600, 000 
| 12,364,331 | 7, 463, 183 1, 926, 264 


Comparative transfer to— 
“Salaries and expenses, International Boundary and | 


Water Commission, United States and Mexico, State”’ -| —105, 719 | 
“Operation and maintenance, International Boundary | 
and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, | | 
— 656, 904 |............. 
| 11, 601, 618 | 


Norte.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are maintenance costs borne by Willacy and Hidalgo 
County water control and improvement districts for Rio Grande bank protection, pursuant to the act 
approved Apr. 25, 1945 (59 Stat. 89). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


1. Rio Grande international dams program (Texas): 

(a) Falcon Dam and omy erplant._. 

(b) Upper dams (Diablo Dam and Reservoir) 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood-centrol project (a) A 

zaldua. Dam and rilated works ___. 
3. Nogales sanitation project (Arizona)... 


$11, 451, 191 
135, 808 


$6, 663,796 


299, 387 


500, 000 


11, 601, 618 


7, 463, 183 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


INTERNATIONAL ROUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICO 


Total number of permanent itions_ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees : 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
cn 
Average gre ade 

Crafts, protective, and custodial — 
Average salary... 
Average grade. 

Ungraded positions: “Average salary. 


Ze 


Q 

Bon 


Personal services: 


Other positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 

Travel___- 
Transportation of things 
Communication services... .............. 
Rents and utility services. 
Other contractual services. _ 

Services performed by other agencies... 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment... 
Lands and structures. 
Taxes and assessments 


, 500 
022 
500 
340 
000 
750 


Total obligations 


11, 319, 328 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade._..._. 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services _. 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services. 
Rents and utility services ___ 
Printing and reproduction -__- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


| 
n- 
161 142 21 
| $4, 335 $4, 284 
$2, 855 $3, 230 
CPC-3.8 CPC-4.0 
$2, 406 $2, 804 
Permanent positions $529, 971 $478, 318 $74, 632 
8, 551 3, 500 
1, 939 1 302 
9,711 6 2, 500 
550, 172 495) 80, 934 
24, 933 25) 14, 000 
195, 303 200) 10, 000 
7, 605 1, 700 
122, 614 195) 333, 000 
ES ee 4, 565, 236 3, 383, 789 1, 050, 000 
deb 37, 741 40, 000 10, 000 
5, 799, 516 8, 002, 314 426, 264 
1, 963 1, 125 366 
7, 370, 525 1, 926, 264 
GS8-8.6 GS-84 
01 
$257, 049 $80, 589 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


| 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


SUMMARY 


Total number itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Crafts. protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Ungraded positions: Average salary____. 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic 


= 


a 
= 


Total personal services 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Taxes and assessments 


11, 601, 618 7, 463, 183 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $4, 604, 030 
Obligations incurred during the year 12, 364, 331 


16, 968, 361 


Deduct: 
Reimbursements 5, 396 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 3, 264, 513 

Total expenditures 13, 698, 452 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations - 
Out of prior authorizations 13, 698, 452 


Mr. CLEVENGER. We will now consider the item for “Construction,” 
at page 29 of the committee print and page 767 of the justifications, 
which page we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


$4, 637 $4, 591 $4, 284 
| GS-6.8 GS-6.5 GS-6.0 
| 
} $2, 855 $2, 911 $3, 230 
| CPC-3.8 CPC-3.9 CPC-4.0 
$2, 406 $2, 182 $2, 804 
01 
$787, 020 $558, 907 $74, 632 
8, 551 9, 500 3, 500 
2, 932 1, 333 302 
9, 711 H, 500 2, 500 
| 808, 214 5, 240 80, 934 
300 14, 000 
850 10, 000 
700 1, 700 
800 333, 000 
747 1, 050, 000 
600 10, 000 
5, 799, 516 3, 002, 314 426, 264 
1, 963 1, 125 366 
11, 633, 758 7, 493, 183 1, 926, 264 
7, 463, 183 1, 926, 264 
10, 727, 696 4, 783, 960 
857,606 | 423, 960 
7, 870, 000 3, 360, 000 le 
{ 4, 950, 000 400, 000 
2, 920, 000 2, 960, 000 
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ConstTRUCTION, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER CoMMISSION, UNITED 
States AND Mexico 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1954 regular act 
Prior year balance available 


Deduct: 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Projects eliminated in 1955: Faleon Dam 


Base for 1955 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


Difference. 


By projects or function increase +) 


crease —) 


1. Rio Grande Dams (Texas): Upper dam t +$200, 613 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control: (a) Anzalduas 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 


Mr. CLevencer. The request is for $500,000. Will you explain 
what this is for; giving us the situation at Falcon Dam.and also at 
Anzalduas? 


INVESTIGATIONS TO BE COMPLETED IN 1955 


Mr. Huaues. This item of $500,000, Mr. Chairman, under the 
construction appropriation is the only money we are asking for under 
“Construction for 1955’’, and that is entirely to finish up the investiga- 
tions of the site for the so-called upper dams. 

You will recall article V of the treaty sets for the general sites for 
the construction of 3 or less multipurpose dams on the Rio Grande. 
Amoi Dam, of course, was the first one, and the lowermost of those 

ams, 

What we call the upper dam section is what we are asking the 
$500,000 for, in order to wind up the site investigations. 

You will remember that last year we talked about having examined 
45 sites. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Hvueues. That has been narrowed down to 4, and we are about 
to settle on 2. 

In July of this last year our engineers and technical advisers met 
with the Mexican engineers and technical advisers and we all agreed 
that we would speed up the program of site investigation in the upper 
reaches; that is, above Del Rio, Tex., at the point where the Devils 
River and the Pecos River come into the Rio Grande. 

We moved our office from Del Rio to Alpine, Tex., to speed up the 
work there; and the Mexicans on their part made available additional 
personnel and equipment. 

What we want this $500,000 for in 1955, Mr. Chairman, is to finish 
that phase of the investigation on the upper dam and determine the 
economic potential of the site that the two governments could agree 
on. In other words, we want to wind up everything to the point of 
asking for “start money” or the beginning of the construction. I 
think with that amount we can finish it up. 


—————_ $9, 489, 447 
690, 060 
1954 1955 
| | 
Total requirements £00, 000 | —299, 387 —299, 387 
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TWO SITES PREDICTED 


Mr. Cievencer. Do I understand that probably these two major 
sites would complete the multipurpose dam? 

Mr. Hueues. Our present thinking now is yes, sir. Our engineers, 
and also the Mexican engineers, do not believe that a third dam— 
that is, between Del Rio down to Laredo—would be required, for 
several reasons. The evaporation rate is very high. The sites are 
not very good. It would be a very low dam. You can understand 
and appreciate that we have had a lot of pressure put on us. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


‘ Mr. Cunvanaze. What is the sum that is unobligated as of Decem- 
er 31? 

Mr. Huaues. Are you asking about the upper dam work, Mr. 
Clevenger? 

Mr. CLevenGcrER. The whole thing, the unobligated balance. 

Mr. Huaues. Our unobligated balance on December 31 for ‘‘Salaries 
and expenses”’ was $252,999. On ‘‘Construction”’ it was $6,672,322. On 
our ‘‘Operation and maintenance”’ appropriation it was $503,085. And 
on the ‘‘Rio Grande emergency flood protection” it was $125,899. 

Mr. Cievencer. Could you project that as of June 30? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, I would just raise a question as to 
whether this is technically unobligated or debatenhed. We will 
straighten it out in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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FALCON DAM 


Mr. CLevencerR. At Falcon Dam have we installed turbines or 
power-production facilities? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. I was there last week, Mr. Clevenger, on 
Wednesday. ‘The first unit was under test. The very next day they 
were putting in the second unit, and we would have the third unit 
completed and tested by February 15. 

r. CLEVENGER. With a good head of water, about what is the 
production of power? 

Mr. Huaues. Well, the estimates now, Mr. Clevenger, on Falcon 
are that we will produce 250 million kilowatt-hours, of which 76 
million will be prime energy and 174 million will be secondary energy. 
That would be, of course, divided equally between the United States 
and Mexico. 

Mr. CLEeveNcER. Have you the total cost of Falcon now? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLeveNcER. Would you indicate that, please? 

Mr. Huaues. I have that in my principal witness statement. The 
cost to the United States was $37,312,000. 

Mr. CLevencer. At Anzalduas very little has been spent, except 
for engineering studies; with no construction? 

Mr. Hucues. No construction on Anzalduas. 

Mr. CLEveNGER. Are there any questions on this matter? 

Mr. Preston. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. No questions. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $900, 000 $1, 050, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources.....-.......--..--- 580 580 


Obligations ineurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries and expenses, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, State’’_- $395, 201 
“Construction, International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, State’’_..........--- 656, 994 | __ 


Total obligations 1, 052, 195 


Norte.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are maintenance costs borne by Willacy and Hidalgo 
County water control and improvement districts for Rio Grande bank protection pursuant to the act 
approved Apr. 25, 1945 (59 Stat. 89). 


Description 


1. El Paso projects (Texas and New Mexico) -- EE $390, 000 

2. Lower Rio Grande flood control project (Texas) -_- | 3 295, 580 

3. Faleon Dam and powerplant (Texas) - 54, 000 

4. International gaging stations (Texas, New Mexico, and 

159, = 
1 


nd 1, 052, 195 900, 580 


ee | 900, £80 | 1, 050, 580 
Obligations by activities 
| | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
$390, 000 
245, 580 
254, 000 
159, 500 
1, 500 
| 1, 050, 580 
| 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1053 actual | 1984 estimate’ _1955estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 269 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 2 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 581 
Average grade 5. . GS-6.4 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: } 

3, 406 $3, 397 
CPC-».4 
$2, 101 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base | 
Payment above basic rates.._............-...-..-.-- 


Total personal services 

Travel__ 
Transportation of things. 
Communication services_ 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reporduction. 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies. 
Supplies and materials. 
Equipment. 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obMgations 1, 052, 195 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $135. 000 
Obligations incurred during the year \ 1, 050, 580 


1, 185, 580 


580 
185, 000 
1, 000. 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 865, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 135, 000 


Mr. Crevencer. The next item is for operation and maintenance, 
appearing at page ‘33 of the committee print and page 780 of the 
justifications, which page will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


779, 171 685, 729 | 807, 270 
5, 288 5, 660 | 5, 660 
2, 377 | 2, 563 3, 351 
14, 375 
Siabenbeekekeaity 794, 364 702, 077 | 830, 656 
eee 5, 649 | 7,050 8, 050 
3, 442 4, 550 7,050 
5, 840 | 6, 500 7,000 
47,839 | 37,175 | «47, 175 
741 741 741 
165, 489 126, 847 130, 768 
cegheseaeeanaies 19, 673 | 6, 200 11, 200 
2, 784 | 2, 140 | 2,390 
900,580 1, 050, 580 
| 
Deduct: 
580 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_................-...|.--...-.-.---- 135, 000 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WaTER Com- 
MISSION, UNITED STATES AND MExIco 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1954 regular act (base for 1955) 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


| 
| Difference, 
By projects or functions |increase f +) 


. El Paso projects 

. Lower Rio Grande flood control 
. Faleon Dam and powerplant 

. Rio Grande gaging stations. ___ 

. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation 


Total requirements | 0,0 “1,05 r 0 +150, 000 +150, 000 
1, 050, 000 
Mr. CLeveNnGeER. The request is for $1,050,000, an increase of 


$150,000. 
Will you give us an explanation of that, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hvaues. On all of our operation and maintenance activities, 
Mr. Clevenger, we have held them to the exact level of the current 
ear 1954, except for the lower Rio Grande flood control, which we 
ave reduced by $50,000. We are asking you for an increase of 
$150,000 over this year, which is entirely for Falcon Dam and power- 


plants. 

You will recall last year you granted us $54,000 for one-half year of 
everything in connection with Falcon except power. That we have 
done. We have put the village, the dam, the work on the shoreline, 
the cleaning up and all of that on an operation and maintenance basis. 

We estimate that beginning the Ist of July the entire structure, 
including the powerhouses, will be on a full operation and maintenance 
basis. Our estimate is that it will take $254,000 to operate and main- 
tain the full project, including the powerhouses, for the full year. 

So that the increase you see here of $150,000 over this year is made 
up of two figures; a reduction of $50,000 on the lower Rio Grande 
flood control and an increase of $200,000 for Falcon. 

I might say in general, Mr. Chairman, if I may, on this operation 
and maintenance appropriation, that we are at rockbottom. I think 
if you will look at our record over the last 3 or 4 years you will see we 
have squeezed just about as tight as we can squeeze. 


NET POWER REVENUES 


Mr. CLevencer. Have you any idea as to what your power sales 
will net you? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. Of course you can only guess at the rainfall and 
head of water you will have. 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. It is pretty hypothetical now, but according 
to the best information we can get on the irrigation, taking the 


1 $390,000 | $390,000 

2 295, 000 245, 000 — $50, 000 

3 54, 000 254,000 | +200, 000 

5 1, 500 1, 500 

| 
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statistics for the last 50 years on water and considering the rate, it 
looks to us like for 38 million kilowatt-hours of prime energy at 6 
mills—which is the rate set by the Federal Power Commission—and 
87 million kilowatt-hours of secondary energy at six-tenths of a mill, 
Falcon would produce for the United States $367,200. 

The total cost, including amortization, depreciation and operation, 
and maintenance would be $352,074. So it looks like, under what we 
can see right now, it would pay itself out. We used 50 years at 2% 
percent on the cost of the powerplant. We used 45 years at 2 per- 
cent on the turbines and generators. We used 35 years at 2 percent 
on the accessory equipment, switchyards, and all the other equipment 
that goes into it. 

It looks like Faleon on a normal pattern with normal rainfall and 
water would pay itself out. Bear in mind we have no recapture below 
Falcon on our side. 

OTHER POSSIBLE SITES 


Mr. CLevencer. Are there any other power sites for multipurpose 
dams below the Falcon Dam to the gulf? 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGer. It gets into the alluvial plain country there? 

Mr. Huaues. The nearest thing, of course, is the so-called Garza 
site, about 20 miles below Falcon; but that is purely a recapture deal 
for Falcon. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR POWER DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Preston. Has the contract been executed for the distribution 
of power? 

Mr. Huaues. Not yet, Mr. Preston. I think there will be intro- 
duced pretty soon into Congress a proposed bill that would authorize 
the Secretary of Interior to be the marketing agent for the power. 
That has been cleared by the United States Section, by the Depart- 
ment of State, and by the Department of Interior. 

Our authority is limited strictly to the production of it and the 
operation and maintenance of the plant. 

To go a step further, the Central Power & Light Co., which is a 
privet utility operating in that area, has clearly indicated it would 

e prepared to take all the power. 

Mr. Preston. At least on a temporary basis they would do the 
same thing, I suppose. What about the Southwest Power Adminis- 
tration? How far is that located away from there? 

Mr. Hvuaues. I do not know about the Southwest Power Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Preston. The so-called Medina Cooperative is in that 
area. Ihave not heard of Southwest Power in connection with Falcon. 

Mr. Preston. I just do not know exactly where it is located. It 
is somewhere in Texas, is it not? 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Yes, but that is an awfully big State. 

Mr. Preston. I know that. I did not know whether they had 
lines in that area or not. 

Mr. Huaues. I do not believe they operate down there. At least 
we have never heard of them. 

Mr. CLevencer. They are more in Arkansas. 

Mr. Hvuenes. Louisiana and Arkansas, and maybe in east Texas, 
I do not believe they have gotten down into south Texas yet. 
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The Medina Cooperative, of course, has lines in there. As I say, 
so far as we know in the section they have not exhibited any interest 
in the power from Falcon. 

Mr. Preston. Would this cooperative not be a preferred customer? 
You are not bound by the provisions of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
are you? 

Mr. Hugues. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Rio GRANDE Emercency Fioop Protection 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estimate 
Total available for obligation. --....................----- 140, 014 140, 014 100, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year. — 140, 014 
Obligations by activities 
Emergency repairs: 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estimate 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent---.-...|.....-...-..-- $25, 000 $25, 000 
45, 014 50, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
! 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_.-.........-..-.---.-..- $552 $10 $10, 024 
Obligations incurred during the 90, 014 100, 000 
552 90, 024 110, 024 
Deduct: Unliquidated obligations, end of year...............- 10 10, 024 10, 024 
542 80, 000 100, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -..............-....--..---- } 542 { ieee din 40, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Next is the “Rio Grande emergency flood pro- 
tection,” at page 35 of the committee print and page 799 of the justi- 
fications, which page will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


43118—34——-19 
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Rio GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD Protection, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year, 1955 


Appropriation 1954, regular ac’ 
Add prior year balance available in 1954 
Less prior year balance available in 1955 


Base for 1955 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


By project or functions 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955. 


OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. CLEvencerR. How much of this is obligated to date? 

Mr. Hucues. $14,014 up to date. 

Mr. CLevenGceR. How much have you used so far this fiscal year? 

Mr. Huaues. That is the amount. 

Mr. CLevencer. How much is unobligated? 

Mr. About $126,000. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Are there any questions on this item? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. No. 

Mr. Hucues. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 


Fripay, JANUARY 29, 1954. 
ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


WITNESSES 


NELSON A. KENWORTHY, CONSULTANT 

EDWARD J. KERRIGAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOREIGN BUILDINGS 
OPERATIONS 

DONALD B. LOURIE, UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD T. WAILES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate | $6, 500,000 | $2, 800, 000 
Transferred from ‘Government in areas, State,” 
Pursuant to Public Law 207 ye 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 6, 500, 000 | , 992, 2, 800, 000 

Prior year balance available 2, 266, 890 | , 875, 2, 760, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... 27, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from otl:er accounts 


Total available for obligation 11, 402,436 | 15, 295, 204 6, 060, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year —10, 875, 238 | —2, 760,000 | __- 


Obligations incurred 527,198 | 12,535, 204 6, 060, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Local currency operations, ‘State’. 2, 207, 000 * " 


Total obligations 2, 734, 198 | 12, 535, 204 | 6, C60, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are derived from 4 ah of buildings and guns 
previously acquired for use of the diplomatic and consular services (22 U. 8. C. 300). 


Requirements Difference, 
inerease(+) 
or de- 
1954 | 1955 crease (—) 
3 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimat e 


$2, 646, 432 
87, 766 


2, 734, 198 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions___..................-- aS 
Full time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
Grades established by. the Secretary of State equivalent 
to general schedule grades: 
= 


ade 
enti: established Aa’ the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U. 8, C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Serv ice staff officers: 
Av pont 
Averag' 


age salar 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
cagnes © above basic rates: ;Additional pay for service 
abroad 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Other contractual services 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 


Total obligations 


02 
03 
07 
08 
09 
10 


59 


465, 052 


| 


909, 97 
1, 072, 814 


2, 734, 198 


Analysis of expendi 


tures 


| 1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursements 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations. 


$19, 412, 918 
527, 98 


19, 940, 116 


2, 635, 546 
8, 303, 922 


$8, 303, 922 
12, 535, 204 


$12, 232, 000 
6, 060, 000 


20, 839, 126 


427, 966 
12, 232, 000 


18, 292, 000 


500, 000 
7, 692, 000 


9,000, 648° 


8, 179, 160 


10, 100, 000 


9,000, 648 


2, 230, 000 
5, 949, 160 


1, 000, 000 
9, 100, 000 


Acquisition of property: 
$12, 535, 204 $6, 060, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other ac- 
12, 535, 204 6, 060, 000 
47 58 57 
| | 
| $7, 934 $7, 717 $7, 869 
8-123 | GS8-12.0 Q8-12.2 
| 
$8, 065 $8, 275 
Ungraded positions: Foreign countries (local rates): Aver- 
01 | | 
$167, 642 | $246, 050 $246, 540 
S840 5, 000 1, 800 
| 340 | 965 960 
ecenen 10, 985 10, 700 
; 168, 822 | 263, 000 260, 000 
f | 21, 000 30, 950 30, 000 
96, 539 155, 000 12, 000 
; 1, 416, 310 750, 000 
830, 120, 000 
; | | 9, 609, 944 4, 688, 000 
| 12, 096, 208 6, 060, 000 
| | 
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Mr. CLevenGcer. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up the subject of “Acquisition of buildings abroad,” 
page 11 of the committee print and page 741 of the justification. The 
—— is for $2,800,000. We will insert page 741 for the record. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


buildings abroad, state 
Unobligated balance of prior year a propriation available in 1954. _......__- 
reimbursements available in 
Estimated unobligated balance available in 1955___................-..-...--- 


Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


_ Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955—appropriation: Acquisition of 


$3, 992, 000 
10, 875, 238 
966 


Estimated obligations Increase or 
By projects or functions a 
1954 1955 1954 to 1955 
1. Utilization of foreign credits._............-- $9, 544, 048 $5, 128,000 | —$4, 416,048 
2. Cash appropriations - ..-.........-.--....-. 2, 991, 156 932, 000 —2, 059, 156 
Total estimated obligations_...........- 12, 535, 204 6, 060, 000 —6, 475, 204 —6, 475, 204 


ict: 
Estimated unobligated balance carried forward 
Anticipated reimbursements available in 1955 3. 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955... 


' 1 Transfer from ‘“‘Government in Occupied Areas” (Public Law 207, 83d Cong.). 


_ 2 Represents anticipated proceeds of sale of property. 


|| 
2, 800, 000 
; 
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REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Bow. Before entering into a statement of the Department I 
would like to suggest to the chairman that your subcommittee, which 
was designated to make an investigation in foreign buildings, is now 
ready to file a report with you of its findings. I sbould like to submit 
the report to you and suggest perhaps it might be made part of the 
record. It is the unanimous report of Mr. Coon, Mr. Preston, and 
myself. 

(The report is as follows:) 


Report oN ForeiGN OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


To the Honorable Joun Taser, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
and 
To the Honorable Curr CLEVENGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, and Commerce, 
House of Representatives: 

Your subcommittee composed of Representatives Frank T. Bow, Sam Coon, 
and Prince H. Preston, Jr., who were designated to investigate the operations of 
the Foreign Buildings Operations of the Department of State, respectfully submit 
the following report. 

In addition to the Foreign Buildings Operations activities, pursuant to your 
instructions, study was also made of the Information Service, Foreign Operations 
Administration, and the Department of State. Your committee also observed 
and studied the operations of the CAA on Wake Island and in Hawaii. This 
report, however, will deal only with Foreign Buildings Operations. The other 
items and studies referred to will be dealt with during the hearings before the 
subcommittee for fiseal 1955. 

During the course of the inspection of the various properties owned in the 
countries visited the committee caused to be compiled considerable detailed 
information such as descriptions, photos, acquisition costs, repairs, etc. of each 
of the properties. Such information was not previously available. The com- 
mittee expects the FBO to bring their files up to date, so that the necessary 
information on all property owned is hereafter readily available. 

Such material in the committee files will afford a constant and up-to-date 
reference to a segment of our responsibilities which, in the past, has involved 
millions of dollars. Close cooperation between the committee and the responsi- 
ble authorities in the Department of State will, we feel, establish a control of this 
function that, in the future, will not only effect needed economies, but increase 
efficiency, and in some cases improve our relations abroad. 

Some of the conclusions reached are as follows: 

1. The Department of State should exercise more control over the activities of 
the Foreign Buildings Operations. There is every indication that in the past 
Foreign Building Operations has had virtually complete autonomy with little or 
no guidance and control from the Department level. While buildings should not 
of necessity be planned according to the desires of every Ambassador, they should, 
however, be consulted to obtain their views and ideas. This has not been the 
policy in the past and the failure of such consultations has in some cases been 
costly as well as detrimental to our relations with foreign governments. 

2. The use of foreign credits has in some cases resulted in the purchase of prop- 
erty which will eventually be more costly to the taxpayer due to the cost of main- 
tenance and operation in future years. Specific examples will be set forth here- 
after in this report. 

3. In the acquisition of property more consideration should be given to security. 
Properties have been purchased for Embassy purposes with leases of several years 
duration outstanding, requiring the United States to act as a landlord to foreign 
nationals for years to come, including the service of meals to them in their rooms 
in the Embassy building. 

4, This Government should not be in the real-estate business in foreign coun- 
tries for speculative purposes. 


| 
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5. A system of uniform accounting should be adopted. At present, claims of 
savings in rental allowances while in some instances modest, in many cases they 
border on the fantastic. Interest on the Government’s inv estment, depreciation, 
and administrative costs have rarely been taken into consideration by FBO in 
arriving at so-called “estimated savings.’ 

6. Upon acquisition of Government-owned property, leased properties should 
be terminated. In some cases the tendency is to merely expand the office space 
available and absorb the additional space without any comparable savings. A 
survey of space requirements should be made, bearing in mind the planned and 
reductions in personnel. 

n some instances it was found that good judgment had not been used in 
the furnishings placed in the Government buildings. 

8. When Government employees are to occupy Government-furnished quarters 
the maximum allowance for shipment of household effects should be reduced 
accordingly. 

9. The architecture of the buildings constructed should be practical and at the 
same time in keeping with the surroundings. Some of the recent buildings com- 
apap indicate an attempt to establish an international type of architecture. 

he construction of too elaborate buildings should be avoided. 

10. Roundabout and involved negotiations and schemes should not be entered 
into by FBO for the purpose of evading section 1415, or for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the requirement of presenting the facts to the Congress. 

11. We were impressed in most instances with the sincerity, patriotism, and 
efforts being made by our Foreign Service personnel. A vocal minority, however, 
complained of quarters, cost of living, and we found no merit to the complaints. 

12. The Department should dispose of the unimproved sites now owned, where 

lans exist for their future use. 
here is set forth hereafter comments relative to various places visited. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


The committee inspected the property owned by the United States Government 
in Grosvenor Square. A confidential report, prepared by the investigative staff 
of the committee and the General Accounting Office relative to the acquisition of 
properties located in Grosvenor Square, but made available to the committee 
upon arrival in London. The conclusions set forth in the report indicate that 
there is no evidence or allegation that either American or British employees of 
the United States Embassy profited by the transactions or acted in collusion 
with any of the principals. It does appear, however, that very poor judgment 
and business sense was demonstrated. The final cost was approximately $800,000 
more than the original agreement. The United States purchased the property 
with leases in existence, some of which were executed during the sale negotiation, 
for as long as 21 years. Thus the United States Government is in effect acting 
as a landlord to foreign nationals, including the service of meals to them in their 
rooms, located in a building which now houses our Embassy. The maintenance 
of tenants, their servants, and their guests on and in Embassy property presents 
a serious security problem. 

It is recommended that every effort be made to buy up the leases of the remain- 
ing tenants. 

Consideration is now being given to proceeding with a long-range program 
involving the consolidation of all United States Government activities under one 
building, to be built on the west side of Grosvenor Square. This would involve 
selling Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 20 Grosvenor Square which is presently owned by the 
United States Government. 

Any actions in this regard should be based upon a very intensive study of space 
requirements, which is not now available. Detailed figures as to ultimate costs 
should also be obtained. 

The Ambassador's residence is presently located at 14 Princess Gate. There 
is some question as to the adequacy of this location for the residence of the 
Lahunaien, in view of the fact that the area is becoming commercial and also 
presents certain security hazards. If it is to be retained, expensive repairs and 
maintenance will be necessary. 

There is current discussion as to using Winfield House, a gift from Barbara 
Hutton in 1947, which was converted in 1951 into an officers’ club and operated 
by the Air Force. The club grosses some $500,000 per annum. However, a 
substantial part of the profit on the club is occasioned by the use of slot machines 
which we feel is not appropriate. 
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A study should be made by competent architects as to the feasibility of 
eventually using Winfield House as an Ambassador's residence. Detailed con- 
sideration should be given to the cost of maintenance and upkeep in the event 
such a move is deemed practicable. 

This property is located on land leased from the Crown. It is the opinion of 
your subcommittee that no major expenditures should be made on this property 
until the lease is extended for a sufficient length of time to justify amounts so 
expended. 

The report of the committee’s investigative staff and the GAO has been filed 
with the subcommittee and is available to the committee. 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


The Embassy residence and office building were recently completed there. 
The office building is of the so-called international type of architecture and is not 
in keeping with the surroundings. The Embassy residence is located in a section 
where there are severe alteration restrictions and the shell of the building had to 
be kept more or less ‘“‘as is.” 

The furnishings, which we were advised were purchased by FBO officials at 
Paris, were impractical and showed poor judgment. The stenographie desks 
had no drawers. There were no front panels in the desks. It would be most 
difficult to find a chair more uncomfortable than that furnished tor the use of 
the stenographers. Because of the modernistic furniture placed therein the 
office of the Ambassador lacked the dignity which might be expected. 

Many of the inconsistencies and use of poor judgment have been corrected by 
the present Ambassador and his predecessor. 

Here is a glaring example of where the Ambassador was not consulted as to 
the type of building or furnishings to be supplied. While the committee does 
not believe that the Ambassador in any particular country should dictate as to 
the type of building to be erected, it would seem wise that he be consulted. 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


Here too we have a new building of the so-called international architecture 
which is not in keeping with the architecture in the immediate vicinity. 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 


The United States Government owns a plot of ground of approximately 66 
acres located in the city. It was suggested that this large plot of ground had been 
purchased to establish an American compound at this seat of government. Your 
subcommittee is in agreement that such a plan would not be in the best interests 
of this Government. There are, in our opinion, very few areas of the world 
where such establishments should be considered. The isolation of our nationals 
representing this country abroad, we feel is not in the best interests of our 
foreign relations. 

It appears to be a typical example of an effort to spend foreign credits without 
taking into consideration the practical usage that might be made of the property 
acquired. The committee is of the opinion that this piece of property should be 
disposed of as soon as practicable. 

The United States Government also owns a site in the center of town near the 
governmental offices which appears to be a good location for an office building. 

It was learned by the committee that the present plans are to enter into a 
rather intricate series of transactions the net effect of which will be to trade the 
66-acre tract of land in return for a partially completed Embassy building. It is 
proposed by this maneuvering to avoid the effects of section 1415, which would 
require them to return to miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury the funds ac- 
quired from the outright sale of the property. 

Your subcommittee cannot agree to and is critical of such a procedure which 
would in effect bypass the Congress of the United States. 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


An office building and a residence are owned by the United States Government 
in Amsterdam. hey were acquired in 1948. No particular problems were 
noted here. 
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GERMANY 


The housing situation at Bonn and Frankfort has been quite extensively covered 
previously by other committees. At Munich it is recommended that considera- 
tion be given to the availability of rental properties before apartments are to be 
built. The location for the consulate appears to be satisfactory. 


PARIS 


The committee, upon its arrival in Paris, was furnished with a report prepared 
by the General Accounting Office listing the various properties owned with con- 
siderable detail and pertinent statistics thereto as well as a confidential report 
of the committee’s investigative staff, both of which are available to the full 
committee, 

In Paris, as in some of the other countries visited, it appeared that some of the 
sy grey A aperns was done so on the theory that foreign credits were available 
and should converted into real-estate holdings without taking into account 
the subsequent costs of maintenance and repairs. 

The so-called office building located at 41 Rue Fauborg St. Honore was in- 
spected by the committee. his property was acquired in 1948 at a cost of 
approximately $2 million in foreign credits, apparently for the purpose of making 
it into a residence for the Ambassador. Regarding this building the following 
report was furnished by GAO and our investigative staff. 

“This is a fantastic story. The property located at this address was acquired 
by the United States Government on April 7, 1948, from the Baron Maurice de 
Rothschild at a price of $1,959,000. The papers were signed by Mr. Allen Jacobs 
for the United States Government. 

‘We would like to emphasize the fact that the limitation of time did not permit 
an exhaustive documentation of this story and we reported only as told to us by 
officials of the Embassy and as we ourselves were able to inspect the property 
and discuss the matter with individuals who had had an active part in its acquisi- 
tion. 

“After a physical inspection of the property, Mr. Graham Martin and Mr. 
Allen Jacobs were interviewed with respect thereto. 

“The physical inspection of the property was a distinct shock to the staff,as it 
was apparently to members of the Committee on Appropriations who have seen 
it in preceeding years. The psectacle of perhaps the richest man in France 
making gelatin casts of objects of art, paneling, balusters, and staricases, for the 
purpose of removing the originals and replacing them with plaster forgeries, and 
removing gold-leaf decorations and substituting bronze paint, almost staggers the 
imagination. 

“Mr. Graham Martin and Mr. Jacobs were interviewed with respect to this 
acquisition. Apparently this project originated in 1946 with the then Ambassador 
Caffrey who was most interested in acquiring a new Embassy residence, appar- 
ently being dissatisfied with the residence at 2 Avenue d’Iena, which was originally 
acquired in 1924 by Ambassador Myron T. Herrick and whcih had been occupied 
without complaint by all succeeding ambassadors. 

“Apparently the justification came from the fact that the lendlease settlements 
and surplus property agreements had been signed and there was a general feeling 
that we should use up the money. 

“At any rate, Ambassador Caffrey looked at many residences and became 
interested in the Rothschild property which was then a British club. The Am- 
bassador, together with Mr. Jacobs, looked at the property and called in experts 
who apparently indicated it would be suitable for a residence. Washington was 
advised and Mr. Fritz Larkin pushed the acquisition most vigorously. 

“The general concensus is that the location is one of the most desirable in Paris. 

“Negotiations proceeded for a period of time, but no documentation whatsoever 
appears to have been made, although we were advised that verbal commitments 
were entered into. 

“One of the basis for negotiations was the fact that Baron Rothschild was 
interested in getting dollars, which we could not give him. We subsequently 
appear to have agreed to a figure in Belgium and French currencies of $1,900,000. 

“Baron Rothschild indicated that he wanted a month to remove art treasures 
and other valuable itsm stored in the basement space. We likewise agreed to 
permit him to remove a certain valuable painting by Tintoretto. During the 
course of the negotiations the wife of an Embassy employee observed that much 
material was being removed from the premises. As a result of this the Ambassa- 
dor, together with Mr. Martin and Mr. Jacobs, on extension phones, called the 
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Baron and told him that the agreed price was passed on the property “as is.’’ 
The Baron advised that these objects were being taken down for cleaning and to 
be repaired. He also said he would guarantee that the building would be put 
into the condition agreed upon. 

“At this point it was the concensus of the Embassy officials that we should 
have nothing further to do with this acquisition and they so advised Washington, 
according to the statements of Embassy officials. They further alleged that 
Mr. Fritz Larkin insisted that they continue negotiations because he was more 
interested in the land than the bulding. The property was subsequently in- 
spected by a group of experts who found that it had been practically stripped of 
objects of value and replaced by clever imitations of carved paneling dating back 
to 1870, of the massive marble staircase in the hall, marble mantels, marble 
acanthus, statuary, and even down to doorknobs and other minor items, all of 
which were replaced with plaster cast imitations, or with cheap facsimilies. 
Valuable tapestries were removed from the walls. 

“The staff is cognizant of the fact and there have been whispers concerning 
this situation for several years. It has been explored to some extent at congres- 
sional hearings, at which time the Department has been insistent on justifying the 
acquisition of the home as distinguished from the land. They now indicate that 
they never were really interested in the house, but that the price’paid is a fair one 
for the land. This may or may not be so. However, the important point is that 
there is complete agreement that the stripped mansion is completely worthless for 
any practical purpose. This building must be completely torn down, and another 
building built, if the property is to be of apy useful value to the United States.” 

The Committee was advised that housing in Paris is among the most critically 
short and expensive in Europe. In spite of this condition one official advised 
the committee that he had no difficulty in obtaining suitable housing; that just 
because he was working for the United States Government he did not believe he 
was expected to reside in a “show place’; and that he was convinced that he 
could obtain better results by living in modest quarters than by residing in a 
home way beyond those in which his counterparts live. Needless to say, his 
ideas were the exception rather than the rule. 

The warehouse used by the FBO in Paris to store furniture and fixtures which 
they stockpile was inspected by the committee. We were advised that regular 
commercial rates of approximately 90 cents per square foot per year were being 
paid for the storage of this furniture and that at the time of the inspection by this 
committee storage charges exceeded $1,000 per month. The furniture and fixtures 
were stored by categories in various rooms with little or no thought given to 
amount of space being used. Many rooms were only partially filled. Some of 
the chairs had been in storage for approximately 5 years. Many of the articles 
of furniture on which storage was being paid, if sold at a liberal figure wouldn’t 
bring anywhere near enough in return to pay for its storage. 

The furniture inventory carried a lamp listed as “luster de Venice’’ and valued 
at $870. Subsequent inquiry disclosed that this lamp had been in one of the 
houses purchased in Paris and that it had been placed in storage. There was 
some satisfaction in discovering that $870 had not been paid out for the lamp, but 
it is difficult to conceive how anyone arrived at a value of $870 for this uncon- 
ventional object. 

In one of the storage rooms your committee observed many original crates of 
glassware which had been purchased for use in our Embassies abroad. These 
crates plainly revealed that the ware had been purchased in and shipped from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Considering the present plight of the glass industry in this country, we were 
gravely concerned with the purchase of competitive supplies from behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

In connection with the inspection of the furniture stockpile the committee re- 
ceived a letter from the Director of the European Branch of the United States 
General Accounting Office with the following pertinent sentence: “It is interest- 
ing to note that the FBO has taken steps to move into Government space 
immediately after the inspection by the subcommittee members.” 


MARSEILLE, FRANCE 


The Villaneuve plot which was — as a site for the consulate building 
was inspected by the committee. There has been considerable controversy in the 
pest relative to this particular site. It appears that the FBO has been misin- 
ormed as to the desires of the local people. One memorandum shown the com- 
mittee quoted the following from Mr. King, former director of FBO. 
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“The present Consul General has ignored the considered opinion of his pred- 
ecessors, Herve J. L’Hureux and Cecil Gray (now supervising Consul General for 
France), and has overlooked the fact that the present site was located only after 
an exhaustive search lasting some 3 years; that the site was originally recom- 
mended by the archbishop himself; that the neighborhood of our present site 
instead of being on the downgrade is very definitely on the upgrade as evidenced 
by the recent erection of two de luxe apartment buildings and the imminent con- 
struction of a third; that the location is highly desirable for consular office 
purposes * * *.” 

he committee was also shown a letter wirtten by the United States Consul 
General which contained the following: 

“T am sorry if Mr. King had the impression that ‘I ignored the considered 
opinion’ of my predecessors, Messrs. Gray and L’Heureux. This was not my 
intention, nor does it seem to be the fact. : 

“The Villeneuve property was not, apparently, under consideration during 
Mr. L’Heureux’s tenure of office here (1944-47). The first reference to it seems 
to be in a letter dated February 20, 1948, from Mr. Gray to Colonel Jacobs. A 
few months later Mr. Gray left for Paris to be Consul General there, and he 
wrote the new Consul General here, Mr. Malige, on June 27, 1949, commenting 
unfavorably on the property as follows: 

‘“**Many thanks for vour note of June 24 with enclosure pertaining to a possible 
site. Although I looked at the Villeneuve property with Jacobs and others at 
various times I was never enthusiastic about it because of its surroundings. When 
Myrle Cochrane (sic) was inspector, I gook him to see it, and he was lukewarm for 
the same reason. I recall that he remarked it would be difficult to direct a stranger 
to this site, who arrived at the St. Charles Station. Myrle further told me that 
he preferred a location back of the chamber of commerce to one in the Villeneuve 
neighborhood.’ 

“The property was purchased shortly afterward. 

“Mr. King also states: ‘* * * the site was originally recommended by the 
Archbishop himself ;’ 

“T had oceasion to see the Archbishop yesterday, and I inquired about this. 
The Archbishlp emphatically denied it, saving ‘Jamais de la vie.’ He vigorously 
confirmed all his previous statements against the Villeneuve property which I had 
attributed to him in dispatch 95, page 1. He added that no only had he never 
recommended the Villeneuve property, but that he had not even sold it to us, 
but to another person who later sold it to our Government. 

“This morning I received a letter from the Archbishop, which I enclose, with a 
copy, in which he states in part [translation]: 

“1. Tt is true that M. L’Heureux thought of buying a vast plot of land next to 
the St. Charles station, on the Boulevard Voltaire, belonging to the Golden 
Virgin Orphanage, whose large buildings were entirely bombed out during the 
war. I thought M. L’Heureux’s choice was very wise, and I encouraged it a lot. 
Nevertheless, it was abandoned. 

«2. T was not concerned in the purchase of the Villeneuve land by the con- 
sulate * * * all that was arranged apart from us. 

“3. I have the conviction that this land is not very favorable for the installa- 
tion of the consulate of the United States, the neighborhood being not agreeable, 
the streets very narrow, while the surroundings (voisinages) might be almost 
dangerous’.” 

The committee is of the opinion that the site is inappropriate for either an office 
building of the United States Government or for a residence of a United States 
official and recommends that the site be sold. 

The Chenin du Rorcos Blane site for which we paid $28,631 is a perfectly 
ridiculous location for any United States Government buil¢ing, high on a rocky 
hilltop, inaccessible by car, with no water facilities, etc. This property should 
also be disposed of. 

The two residences which we presently own were purchased in 1948 and 1947 
at a cost of $67,946 for one and $49,745 for the other, which is rather high when 
neither of the residences are considerec acequate for the home of the Consul 
General. 

The entire FBO operation in the acquitition of property ii Marseille presents 
a glaring example of inexcusable inefficiency. 
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NICE 


The present Consul General’s house would make a fitting residence for any 
Ambassador at any post in the world. The house itself is elaborate and is sur- 
rounded by large grounds among the most beautifulin the Riviera section. The 
duties of the Consul General in Nice are principally looking after American tour- 
ists and the occasional visits of Naval vessels. 

In addition to the Consul General’s residence we own another magnificent villa 
overlooking the city. This estate, although somewhat smaller than the Consul 
General's residence, has magnificent gardens with a full-time gardener maintaining 
these formal gardens surrounding the residence. Your committee was greatly 
surprised and disturbed to find that this residence has not been occupied for several 
years. Nice being one of the more popular of the Riviera resorts, this villa 
could have been leased at a large annual rental, but instead of this income being 
made available to the Treasury of the United States, it is costing the taxpayers 
approximately $2,400 a vear for maintenance alone to keep this vacant residence. 
It is our opinion that this property should be sold without delay. 


MADRID, SPAIN 


An Embassy office building and residence are now being constructed in Madrid. 
Here again the so-called international type of architecture is being used. Con- 
siderable resentment was found among the people of Spain regarding the type of 
building being constructed. 

The building was supposed to have been completed in August 1953. They now 
indicate that it will be completed in May 1954, which is on the optimistic side. 
The committee was advised that eight different changes have been made in the 
plans since they started work which has been responsible for some of the delay 
and has increased the cost by approximately $150,000. These changes were 
ordered by the FBO representatives at Paris, France. 

The committee was advised that United States Information people expect to 
occupy the present space of the Department of State when they move into the 
new quarters and in addition they contemplate building a small theater. This is 
contrary to the information previously furnished by the Department to the effect 
that other Government-owned property in Madrid, excepting the Casa Americana 
would be liquidated upon completing the new project. 


ROME, ITALY 


Here, as in London and Paris, your committee was furnished with a report 
prepared by the investigative staff and the General Accounting Office, which 
report is available to the committee. 

In the Rome area the United States Government has expended approximately 
$7 million for the cost of acquisition, construction, and initial repairs of real 
property. The first purchase of real property in Rome was in 1931. The bulk 
of the property was purchased in 1947 and 1948. In addition to the property 
owned the committee found that the United States Government has leases on 13 
office buildings, 1 garage and 19 residences. It is the opinion of the committee 
that no consideration be given to any new construction in Rome. 

The committee was advised that the average cost of the 33 housing units at 
Via de Villa Guzioli, exclusive of furnishings, was $21,057 which is as high as the 
much publicized project at Bonn, Germany. 

In 1948 we purchased a residence, Via Dei Metelli, for $149,071. This single 
residence is located on about 6 acres of land and is presently occupied by a class 
3 Foreign Service officer. Annual maintenance costs include a gardener at $952, 
electricity and water at $900 and repairs at only $240. The property is altogether 
too pretentious for the purpose for which it is being used and should be disposed 
of as soon as possible. 

NAPLES, ITALY 


The new consulate building has been completed here and is presently occupied. 
A number of complaints regarding the new building were presented to the com- 
mittee. It is believed, however, that many of these complaints will be worked 
out. The present building situation in Naples appears to be adequate. 
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ATHENS, GREECE 


ont a we presently own 14 residences ranging in cost from $30,396 to 
The Greek Government has presented us with a site on Queen Sophia Boulevard 
to be used for the construction of an Embassy office building. The committee is 
of the opinion that the site is in a satisfactory location for an Embassy building 
for which there appears to be a need. It is recommended, however, that com- 
petent architects examine carefully the proposed plans before proceeding with any 
construction. 
_ In our visit to Greece we found the staff at Athens well prepared and competent 
in providing the facts to the committee. 


CAIRO, EGYPT 


The office and residence properties owned by the United States Government 
were visited by the committee. In view of the exorbitant cost of real estate 
in this city and the adequacy of the present office building, it would seem inap- 
propriate to build an Embassy office at this time. 

he Embassy residence poses an immediate problem as the Department has 
been given notice by the owners of the home now used as the Ambassador’s 
residence that the lease will not be renewed. The committee visited various 
sabe and proposed sites. Real-estate prices in Egypt are very high both 
or purchase and rental—the questions involved were such that no recommenda- 
tions could be made during our brief visit. 


KARACHI, PAKISTAN 


The United States Government owns 11 residences in Karachi and has 19 
others under lease. Housing is a particular problem in Karachi at present which 
is aggravated somewhat by the refugee problem which confronts them. The 
present site of the Embassy office now located in a garage presents in our opinion 
a serious security problem. 

The site acquired in 1948 at Victoria Road is well suited for an Embassy office 
building. Serious consideration should be given to this post. 


NEW DELHI, INDIA 


The United States Government presently owns 11 residences in New Delhi and 
has 19 others under lease. Several of the Embassy clerks are residing in converted 
army barracks which are lessed from the Indian Government. The Embass 
office building is a large home which was converted into office space and to whic 
additions have been built. There appears to be no immediate problem as to office 
space. However, the Department is presently negotiating with the Indian Gov- 
ernment for a large tract of land in the new diplomatic conclave. The committee 
was advised that the location of the proposed site was more or less designated by 
the Indian Government which is desirous of having all new diplomatic buildings 
in one area of the city. 

RANGOON, BURMA 


Housing in Rangood seems to be adequate considering the location and condi- 
tions existing in that country. However, it should be borne in mind that our 
Foreign Service personnel do not live in quarters in any manner comparable to 
those in many of the other capitals of the world. Many of the homes of our 

ple in this post use charcoal for cooking. Many of the ordinary conveniences 
ound in other posts throughout the world are nonexistent here and would be 
considered luxurious. 
BANGKOK, THAILAND 


There is a good new Embassy office building at this post. This building seems 
to be adequate in most every detail. The physical layout appears to be good 
both from a security and economical point of view. 

Eventually an Ambassador’s residence will have to be coristructed here but it 
is not considered advisable as long as we can continue to occupy the present 
location. 

HONG KING, CHINA 


The United States Government owns nine residences and an apartment house 
here. The houses appear to be practical and well maintained under the super- 
vision of Leo Riordan, present FBO officer of the area. Several of the residences 
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have been divided into 2 parts thus providing quarters for 2 families instead of 1. 
This is in a direct contrast to some posts where extremely large houses are occupied 
by one family. ( 

“The office space consists of a temporary building on the Government-owned 
Garden Road Site and other leased space. The committee is of the opinion that a 
new consolate office building should be constructed and that the Garden Road 
site is a good location therefor. 

TOKYO, JAPAN 


The United States Government-owned housing in Tokyo is more than adequate. 
The apartments built there could and should have been built for considerable less 
money by using more conventional designs. While the apartments themselves 
are not luxurious, the average cost per unit was extremely high. No additional 
residences or housing should be acquired at this post. 

The Embassy Building and the Mantetesu Building are quite adequate for 
office space. Some complaint was noted that they were located in two different 
buildings and suggestions were made to the effect that a new building should be 
constructed housing all the offices in one place. Nearly every agency in Washing- 
ton is located in more than one building. The committee is of the opinion that 
the present arrangement in Tokyo is adequate and does not recommend any 
additional acquisition or building at this time. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINES 


The Embassy Building at this post is quite adequate. There is a rather serious 
housing situation, however. Many of the employees are now living in quonset 
huts erected to meet emergency conditions immediately following the virtual 
destruction of Manila during the war. The continued maintenance of these 
quonset huts is a rather costly operation. ; 

In addition to the problem of staff housing there is also an honest difference of 
opinion between FBO and the Embassy officials as to the location of the Am- 
bassador’s residence as well as the staff housing location in the event such housing 
is to be built. The committee recommends that an immediate study be made to 
determine what needs to be constructed and where it should be located. It is also 
suggested that serious study and consideration be given to the sale of the business 
block now owned by this Government in the heart of the business district of 
Manila. There existed doubt in the minds of your subcommittee as to the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the continued ownership of this expensive real estate. 

Your committee is of the firm opinion that as a result of your instructions 
that this study be made, substantial progress has been made. If full benefits are 
to be gained, however, permanent files and records should be maintained and kept 
current. This would require the cooperation of the Foreign Buildings Operations 
with the committee Complete files should be kept of all holdings abroad and 
any changes therein. Millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money invested abroad 
should not be loosely handled and controlled by absentee direction. 

We have made a careful study of attaché housing at each post visited. There 
seems to have been in the past a failure of complete cooperation in many instances 
between these two important services of our Government. Military attachés 
have important functions to perform. Their importance has been steadily 
increasing. Their proper recognition in assignment and construction of housing 
must be developed. nless improvement in this relationship is apparent in the 
near future, further study of the problem should be made by the committee. 

Your committee feels that if the recommendations and observations made in 
this report are carried out, not only will large sums be returned to the Treasury, but 
mil.ions of dollars will be saved in the future. We have a right to look for a more 
efficient and economical operation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank T. Bow. 
Sam Coon. 
Prince H. Preston, Jr. 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Kenworthy’s statement may be made now. 

Proceed, Mr. Kenworthy. 

Mr. Kenworrny. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is 
Nelson A. Kenworthy. I have a prepared statement to submit for 
the record if you like, along with a short summary of my own back- 


ground. 


Mr. Cievencer. They will be included at this point. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR. KENWORTHY 


(The background statement is as follows:) 


Bacxerounp Summary, Netson A. Kenwortuy, FBO 


Born: Plainfield, N. J., 1901. 

Graduate civil engineer, 1922, Princeton University. 

Licensed professional engineer, registered, New York and New Jersey. 

Lieutenant Colonel, United States Marine Corps Reserves. 

1922-54: Construction, design, operation, maintenance, and management of 
buildings and improved property. 

1922-28: Field engineering and building construction. Firms: 
Dwight P. Robinson Co., of New York; Fred T. Ley Co. of New York; the 
Austin Co. of Cleveland; ’Rheinstein Construction Co. of New York. 

1928-32: Restoration work, Williamsburg, Va. Firm: Todd & Brown, Inc. 

1932-42: Construction, operation, maintenance, management, Rockefeller Center, 
Ine., New York. Firm: Todd '& Brown, Inc. 

1942-45: United States Marine Corps. Collateral duties included planning air 
station and air base facilities. 

1945-54: Consultant, design, construction, operation, maintenance, and manage- 
ment of buildings. Firms: Todd & Brown, Ine. of New York; Todd Associates, 
Ine. of New York. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


(The budget statement is as follows:) 


Apart from maintenance funds of $900,000, the FBO budget for 1955 provides 
for construction of only 3 new building projects. Limitation to construction of 
three new buildings is due to budgetary restrictions imposed by the Presidential 
economy program and is not because all necessary or urgent requirements have 
been provided for, a fact which was observed by Members of the Congress on 
inspection trips in the last recess. Press reports and inquiries also indicated that 
Members of the Congress considered certain properties to be extravagant, ineffi- 
cient, orsurplus. Action has been initiated for disposal of some of these properties, 
notably Villa Ruspoli in Rome and the Zorghvliet property in The Hague. The 
program also calls for disposal of all properties determined to be extravagant, 
inefficient, or surplus to foreseeable needs, subject to acceptable forms of payment, 
i. e., that tangible assets are not exchanged for additional currency credits in 

countries wherein balances are already excessive. 

To administer and execute this program, the following revisions in policies and 
practices have been or will be initiated: 


(1) Design policy 

(a) The advice and assistance of a small advisory committee of outstanding 
architects to ensure that the design of foreign buildings shall be preeminent not 
only with respect to aesthetics but also with respect to practical criteria, such as 
economy in construction and maintenance and skillful planning of space utiliza- 
tion to meet the working requirements of the people who will be using the build- 
ings, and design appropriate to the special region and culture of which the building 
is to be a part. 

(b) of able and distinguished American architects to the 
maximum practical extent in the preparation and development of plans, 

(c) Adherence to accepted American practice and requirements for safety, 
health, light, heat, and working conditions. 

(d) Centralized control and review of design to ensure proper coordination in 
accordance with policies and standards. 


(2) Construction 

(a) Standardization of contract Pt ne: soos and documents consistent with 
overall Government practices, modified for foreign use. — 

(b) American supervision and inspection. 

(c) Bilingual specifications to facilitate proper review, check, and control, 
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Il. PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


The approximate cost of the owned properties is as follows: 


$44, 700, 000 
58, 968, 000 
7, 658, 000 


Total 111, 334, 000 

Maintenance funds 91, 208, 000 
Two major considerations in the management of these properties are: 

(1) Maintenance and 

(2) Elimination of unsuitable properties. 
During the current year procedures have been established for the first time for 
annual distribution of funds specifically earmarked for maintenance and upkeep 
on an “‘item by item”’ basis for all active posts. Plans provide for supplementing 
this with additional technical advice to insure proper operation and maintenance, 
particularly of the large, new properties such as Rio, Habana, Madrid, Copen- 
hagen, and Stockholm, where mechanical and electrical equipment is somewhat 
more complex than in small older properties. 

In conclusion, administrative practices are being revised to provide better co- 
ordination between field and office and to give better control over management 
and maintenance of old properties and better control over the design. construc- 
tion, progress, and cost of new projects. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. CLeveNGER. What is the estimated unobligated balance as of 
June 30, 1954? 

Mr. Kenworruy. $2,760,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. What was the unobligated balance in this item as 
of June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Kenworruy. $10,875,238. 

Mr. Cievencer. Of the $2,800,000 requested for 1955 how much 
represents foreign credits? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. Of the unobligated balance? 

Mr. CLevencer. Of the new request. 

Mr. Kenworrny. In credits it is $2,368,000, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. The committee, a bi-partisan committee, has 
been making a study of this, as you know. Since those members are 
now present I will turn the questioning and discussion over to them. 

Mr. Bow, of Ohio, I will turn to you first. 


RIO DE JANEIRO FIRE 


Mr. Bow. Before going into the question of the properties which 
we examined, I would like to ask you one or two questions about Rio. 
Can you bring the committee up to date on the progress made since 
the fire at Rio? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. According to our last monthly report 
I believe the Rio job has been virtually completed, including the 
security deficiencies. 

Mr. Bow. What was the dollar damage of the fire at Rio? 

Mr. Kenwortny. |. don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Kerrigan. Roughly $150,000, but the damages of the fire 
were picked up by the contracting firm responsible for it. 

Mr. Bow. Have they paid that back to the Treasury? 
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Mr. Kerrican. Actually it was handled on a direct basis with the 
contractor taking direct responsibility to the necessary other con- 
tractors to complete the work. We made no out payments and 
anticipate no receipts. The cost of the restoration was made in that 
way. 

Mr. Bow. What was the cause of that fire? 

Mr. Kerrican. Well, as I recall it, a couple of workmen left their 
acetylene torches in an area unattended. Somehow or other they 
caught on fire. General Electric took the responsibility for the 
restoration of the damages. 

Mr. Bow. The first estimate we had was that the damages would 
amount to about $250,000. 

Mr. Kerrican. That is correct. On general examination and de- 
termination it came down. I am sure it is under $150,000. That is 
a safe figure. 

Mr. Bow. Was it determined there was any fault in the design of 
the building which created the hazard for a fire of that kind? 

Mr. Kerrican. Not as such. The type of installation that had 
been made was a normal one. The incident that took place was 
subsequently acknowledged by the firm, that is that it was something 
new that hereafter they would have to be careful about. 

Mr. Bow. A new building is supposed to be a fireproof building, 
is it not? 

Mr. Kerrigan. Yes, so far as the art is known. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. What has happened to the apartments in the Rio 
Building? Have there been any apartments built there? 

Mr. Kerrican. Twelve were originally designed, that is the upper 
three floors for apartments. At the — time one of those floors 
has been converted to office use. The second group of apartments 
has been used for Marine quarters with a view of saving allowances as 
well as to provide that much protection to the building. 


ANNUAL OPERATING COST AT RIO 


Mr. Bow. Can you give the committee what it has cost for air 
conditioning at Rio? 

Mr. Kenwortnuy. I will have to supply that information. 

Mr. Kerrigan. Maintenance, you mean? 

Mr. Bow. Actual cost of power and operation. 

Mr. Kenworruy. Maintenance and operating costs, yes. We can 
supply that. I don’t have the figures here, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Amount 
Item: in cruzeiros 


(Approximately $7,000 at February 3 dispersing rate, 55) 


Nore 1.—Estimate furnished because it has not been full-time regular operation for a full month as yet. 
Nore 2.—Rate of 55 cruzeiros afforded State Department in place of official rate of i8. If State Depart- 
ment obliged to pay official rates, annual cost would approximate $20,000 per year, 
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LONDON EMBASSY 


Mr. Bow. What is the present situation in London with regard to 
the Chancery at Grosvenor? 

Mr. Kenworrny. There are 13 residential tenants still in the 
Embassy. There are still 13 leases there which could be bought out 
in the coming year at a cost of approximately $100,000. I don’t have 
the detail with me. 

Mr. Bow. Is some effort being made to negotiate on the buying up 
of the still existing leases of tenants living in the Chancery? 

Mr. Kenworrny. No, sir. Nothing has been authorized on that 
beyond, as I say, I got an estimate from the London office as to the 
cost of buying them out and their estimate is the $100,000. 

Mr. Bow. What is your present planning for Grosvenor Square? 

Mr. Kenworrtnay. Sir, we are making cost studies and analysis for 
the use of the west side of Grosvenor Square. 

Mr. Bow. What numbers would that be? 

Mr. Kenwortny. West side properties are 5 Grosvenor Square, sir. 
You are speaking of the vacant property opposite the Chancery? 

Mr. Bow. All of the property in and around Grosvenor Square. 
What is your planning and what are you going to do with it? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Planning on that, sir, would be to incorporate 
all the activities which are of long-range duration in one building on 
the west side of Grosvenor Square, with the possible exception of the 
Navy property in which they have a great deal of communications 
equipment. That would be subject to cost studies and analysis. 
There are no actual plans or drawings being prepared but just ana- 
lytical studies. 

Mr. Bow. That would involve the selling of 1, 3, 5 and—— 

Mr. Kenworrny. And all other properties. An attempt would be 
made to bring as many properties under one roof as we can anticipate 
would be there for a long period of time. 

Mr. Bow. Is there anything in this budget with reference to any 
building on Grosvenor Square? 

Mr. Kenwortny. No, sir. 


WINFIELD HOUSE 


Mr. Bow. What have you done so far as Winfield House, the very 
controversial Winfield House, is concerned? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. There have been preliminary plans prepared for 
that and preliminary estimates of cost. Negotiations have been 
made for extension of a lease to 99 years. 

Mr. Bow. The present lease has how long to run? 

Mr. Kenworray. I believe the present lease is 55 years. I would 
like to check that, sir. 

Mr. Wiser. A 20-year balance. 

Mr. Bow. I think it is shorter than 55 years. 

Mr. Kenworrtnuy. Yes. There was an intermediate proposal for 
a 70-year extension. There was a difference between that and 99 

ears. 
(Information furnished later is as follows:) 

The present leasehold on the Winfield property expires in 1974. Negotiations 
have been completed to enter into a new leasehold agreement for 99 years to 
become effective April 5, 1954. 
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AMBASSADOR’S RESIDENCE 


Mr. Bow. What can you tell us about the condition of 14 Princes 
Gate, the present Ambassador’s residence? 

Mr. Kenworrny. 14 Princes Gate is in a neighborhood which is 
deteriorating very rapidly. The value of that property in my esti- 
mation is going to go downhill rapidly from now on due to the fact 
that commercial properties are moving right up to it. It is now 
quite unsuitable, facilities, entertainment and so on are completely 
inadequate. 

Mr. Bow. Do you agree with some of the members of this committee 
that 14 Princes Gate represents some security hazards? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. Most emphatically. 

Mr. Bow. And the present condition of the property is such that 
perhaps we would have to anticipate rather expensive repairs and 
maintenance costs if we remain there? 

Mr. Kenworrny. I am not aware of any expensive repairs, sir, 
but when a house of that age is involved I think you can reasonably 
anticipate high maintenance. The Winfield House is a comparatively 
modern house, concrete and masonry structure, and there maintenance 
costs would be less. 


CONVERSION OF WINFIELD HOUSE 


Mr. Bow. Have you had architects made an examination of the 
Winfield House with the idea of conversion? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. Preliminary plans have been pre- 
pared for that. 

Mr. Bow. Who are the architects who have done that? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Perry, Shaw & Hepburn of Boston, who were 
and still are the architects on Colonial Williamsburg restoration. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us some idea of what your planning is 
with regard to Winfield House and what your preliminary plans 
would show? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. I can speak off the cuff on that. It 
would be the alteration of the main entrance to provide adequate 
coatroom and washroom facilities for large gatherings. The extension 
of the main salon, as you come in, and a change in the stairway, 
gonerel redecoration, and minor changes on the second floor in the 
iving quarters. 

Mr. Bow. Would it be anticipated that the second floor would be 
the living quarters of the Ambassador and the first floor for enter- 
tainment? 

Mr. Kenworrtny. First floor would be largely entertainment with 
the exception of a small so-called family dining room there, and the 
second floor would be residence quarters of the Ambassador, and the 
first floor, a good deal of it, could and probably would be shut off 
except for small parts. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, perhaps to keep the record in better 
place, we will take each particular country and yield to the other 
gentlemen to ask questions. In ether words, before we leave England 
it might be well to let them ask questions if they have any. 

Mr. CLevenGer. I don’t know as it makes much difference. 

Mr. Preston. Go right ahead, Mr. Bow. 
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GROSVENOR SQUARE 


Mr. Coon. Do you have a cost of what this proposal on Grosvenor 
Square would be? 

Mr. Kenworruy. On the overall improvement, no, sir. We are 
working on that now. There are a great many combinations there. 
I think it requires a great deal of extensive study and analysis before 
we even get to the planning on blueprints. The thing has to be worked 
out on an overall dollar basis and try to firm up the requirements for 
space and personnel. 

One of the problems there is that the picture is constantly changing 
and it is complicated by security. For a commercial program you 
could build extra space and let it out to somebody else if it was surplus. 
But for security reasons it is undesirable to have outside occupants in 
the building. It complicates the planning. 

To get something there which is not going to be so big that after 
a while people spread out and yet at the same time to take care of the 
forseeable and permanent base load there is the aim. 


BELGIUM 


Mr. Bow. In Brussels, Belgium, as you know, there was considerable 
criticism by the previous Ambassador and the present Ambassador as 
to the furnishings in the office building. What has been done to 
correct that situation? 

Mr. Kenworrnuy. Actually it is the top floor which has this modern 
furniture which has created such a storm. In the Ambassador’s office 
itself the furniture is being rearranged and old furniture moved out, 


They are putting in traditional furniture there, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What has been done so far as the stenographers’ chairs 
and desks are concerned? 

Mr. Kenwortny. To my knowledge nothing has been done on 
those except the panels in the front. Panels have been put in front 
of the desks. 

Mr. Bow. We had complaints there from the stenographers and 
we also sat in the chairs to find out. They were perbaps the most 
uncomfortable chair you could ever furnish to a stenographer. What 
has been done about that? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Special chairs have been ordered for the 
stenographers. 

' Mr. Bow. The regular conventional chair for stenographers, 
posture chairs? 

Mr. Kenworrtay. Yes, sir. 


HOLLAND 


Mr. Bow. In The Hague the committee found that we have there 
a park of about 66 acres. Tell us about the present planning 
situation so far as that park is concerned. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. Negotiations have been under way for some time 
to dispose of that Zorgvliet property. We are now negotiating for 
dollar payment on that property, and that is indicated in the budget 
justification. We are negotiating for dollar payment with the 
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expectation of applying those dollars against the cost of the new 
chancery building to be built at The Hague. 

Mr. Bow. Where would those dollars go? Would they revert to 
the Treasury? 

Mr. Kenworrny. In this case I believe not, sir. I think they 
would apply against the appropriation for The Hague. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, sir. Section 1415 regarding the 
use of proceeds of sale in terms of local currency does not apply to 
dollar proceeds. We still have authority to use the dollars in the 
program under existing law. 

Mr. Bow. Would the dollars that come back into the fund be 
subject to submission to this committee before they would be used? 

Mr. Wiser. Definitely, Mr. Chairman. The estimate by project 
would be presented to the committee before the funds were used. 

Mr. Bow. They would become unobligated balances then, would 
they not? 

Mr. Wiuser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenworrny. In the budget justification it indicates an antici- 
pated receipt from the sale of Zorgvliet property to be applied to the 
new construction. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Mr. Bow. The committee found rather an involved and intriguing 
lan that had been set up for the financing of the new building in 
he Hague. We were quite critical of it. Can you tell us what the 
resent situation is with respect to the construction of the new build- 

ing, whether we are to have this involved roundabout method of 
financing? 

Mr. a Negotiations now underway with the Dutch 
Government would provide for payment in dollars to remain there 
and be applied against the cost of construction of a new building. I 
think it is $471,000, the price being negotiated. 

Mr. Bow. At the time we were investigating we found they entered 
into a rather intricate series of transactions the effect of which would 
be to trade the 66-acre tract of land in return for a partially com- 
pleted Embassy building. It was rather apparent this was to avoid 
the effects of 1415, ond th committee’s members were critical of such 
arrangements. It seemed an effort to avoid the right of Congress to 
examine into those transactions. I will ask you whether that plan 
now has been abandoned since the committee was there or whether 
it is still the idea that it will be handled that way? 

Mr. Waites. As soon as I heard about it from Mr. Wilber, who was. 
along with you, we took administrative action to cancel that plan 
completely. As it turned out our legal people already had decided’ 
it should wot be done and the Dutch decided they didn’t want to do it. 
Everyone seemed in agreement, 


LOCATION OF OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. Bow. Is your Embassy office building to be located on the site- 
which has been acquired for that purpose which was investigated and’ 
checked on by this committee? 

Mr. Kenwortnuy. That is still under consideration, sir. The site 
at that historic square in The Hague presents certain complications: 
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so far as design is concerned. I think we will probably go ahead with 
that, but we are making a final check to see whether there is any other 
property which, all things considered, would be more suitable than that. 

Mr. Bow. What are the objections to the present site? 

Mr. Kenworrtuy. One, sir, is that the architecture is different down 
there. It may limit the type of building and the efficiency of building 
we can put there in order to conform and meet the ideas of the Dutch. 

Mr. Bow. That raises the question at this point of whether or not 
you are going to follow through with the idea of an international type 
of — where we will build stack buildings in all areas of the 
world? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Definitely not, sir. There are certain design 
complications there, however, and we want to weigh all the consider- 
ations before we reach a final conclusion. 

Mr. Bow. Do we have any planning for Amsterdam? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Not in this program, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are you doing anything so far as Amsterdam is con- 
cerned? Do you have anything under consideration there which is 
not in this budget? 

Mr. Kenworrtny. No, sir. 


MUNICH, GERMANY 


Mr. Bow. In Munich what is your planning? 

Mr. Kenworrny. There is an office building which is now under 
construction. I think the design is pretty well completed. The 
design is virtually completed and it is almost ready to go out for bids, 
sir, for the office building. 

Mr. Bow. Is that to be located in the area which was examined and 
checked on by the subcommittee of this committee? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. How about the apartments that have been under 
consideration for Munich? 

Mr. Kenworruy. For Munich there is negotiation under way to 
have apartments built by the German Government in return for 
release to them of certain occupation funds, and the Department 
would have the prior claim on the use of those apartments. 

Mr. Bow. Would we be purchasing them, taking title to them? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It would be a rental proposition? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. So the idea of our building of new apartments in Munich 
is not under consideration at this time? 

Mr. Kenworrny. It is suspended pending the outcome of these 
negotiations, sir. If the negotiations go through as anticipated it 
would save approximately $1 million. 

Mr. Bow. So what you are actually doing is checking on the 
availability of rental properties before you go into construction of any 
more apartments owned by this Government? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What can you tell us now about the so-called Rothchild 
house in Paris? 

Mr. Kenwortny. The question is whether I made the situation 
clear on the Munich situation. 
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Mr. Bow. We will go back to Munich if you care to make a further 
statement. 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. There are occupation funds which in 
the very near future will have to be returned to the German Govern- 
ment if they are not used. In exchange for returning those funds 
with which they will build these buildings we will get the prior con- 
sideration or the refusal on the apartment units in Munich. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


Mr. Bow. Now for Paris and the Rothchild house. 

Mr. Kenworrny. That is the one now being occupied by FOA. 
We have reached no conclusions as to what should be done with that 
on the termination of the present occupancy. As in the case of London 
I believe that an overall plan should be developed for consolidating all 
permanent activities there and disposing of surplus properties, but I 
do not know whether I should go beyond generalizing on it until we 
make space and cost studies. 

Mr. Bow. Have you any plans at all for any repairs or alterations 
of Rothchild House at this time? 

Mr. Kenworthy. No, sir; not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Bow. You left it as is until determination is made of whether 
you should dispose of it? 

Mr. Kenworruy. Pending overall study. These things have to be 
studied as a whole. 

Mr. Bow. All of Paris? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir; as in the case of London. 

Mr. Bow. You have nothing in the budget this year for Paris, 
have you? 

Mr. Kenworruy. Other than routine maintenance, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is what I mean. You have no new construction or 
alterations, extensive alterations? 

Mr. Kenworruy. Speaking of 1955, no sir. There is some work 
going on in 1954. 

Mr. Bow. Those are the apartments which already have been 
authorized? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. That is right. Some Marine quarters on top 
of the garage warehouse are being worked on. That is also 1954. 


WAREHOUSE 


Mr. Bow. Let us discuss the warehouse in Paris a little bit now, 
which, I must sav, was at least shocking to at least this member of 
the committee and perhaps some of the other members. Tell us just 
what is being done an give us the whole story on it. 

Mr. Kenworrnuy. Referring to the rented warehouse or Govern- 
ment-owned. 

Mr. Bow. Rented, where we were paying 90 cents per square foot 
per year as I understand it for the storage of furniture, and it is the 
observation of some of the members of this committee that storage 
charges have been cons'derably more than the value of much of the 
property that is in there. 

Mr. Kenworrny. At the present time we are making an active 
effort to reduce the entire furniture inventory with a view to bringing 
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that down possibly to the glass and china which we have stored there 
and which requires special packing and crating. I don’t think we 
can eliminate that stock entirely. 

Mr. Bow. How much has been eliminated since October 1 of this 
year? 

Mr. Kenworrtny. I can give you a 6-month period, sir. This is as 
of December 15. The depression of the stock per quarter, domestic 
furniture, was $20,000 in the 6-month period, glassware was $1,700, 
and the office furniture is not given here but it is mostly in the Govern- 
ment-owned warehouses. 

Mr. Bow. The point I would like to find out about is why we have 
so much space in that warehouse and many of the warehouse bins 
only partially filled. 

Mr. Kenwortnuy. When I was there they were being consolidated. 
I couldn’t defend that, sir. They are being consolidated as stuff is 
moved out. Our plan is to try to dispose of all of that stock and not 
keep it up. 

Mr. Bow. Did vou look over the luster of Venice chandelier in the 
inventory at $827? 

Mr. Kenworthy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What would vou value that chandelier? 

Mr. Kenworrny. | don’t pose as an authority on that. I don’t 
value it highly myself. I don’t believe that was bought at that price. 

Mr. Bow. Nevertheless, it was put in inventory given to this 
committee at $827. Whether it was purchased or whether somebody 
was trying to build up inventory, one is as bad as the other it seems 
tome. It was at least misleading. 

Mr. Kenworthy. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have for the record a breakdown of our 
monthly cost of storage at Paris in that particular warehouse starting 
January 1 of 1953 up to date and see whether we have been reducing 
that at all during that period of time. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. Can I supply that for the record? I have the 
current but I don’t have the month-to-month reductions in it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Storage costs for Paris stockpile of furniture and furnishings from Dec. 31, 1952, to 
Dec. 31, 1953, in commercial warehouse 


Month: Storage cost 


Inventory value as. of Mer. 31, 1053... 330, 048. 41 


Amount allocated between Mar. 31, R 


|_| 
Dee. 31, 1953 679. 00 
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Mr. Bow. What is your present storage cost per month? 
Mr. Kenworrny. Present monthly rental on domestic urniture 
was $552 and the glassware $127 as of December 15. 


GLASSWARE 


Mr. Bow. I was interested in looking at the glassware to see a 
number of crates, apparently the original crates of glassware, and 
it was very obvious from looking at these crates that the glassware 
had been purchased in Czechoslovakia. Can you give us any infor- 
mation on the purchase of the glassware, where it came from? 

Mr. Kenworrny. The glassware was purchased sometime ago. 
I believe the purchase actually was made in this country. I am not 
familiar with the details. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know where the glassware was shipped from? 
It is in the original crates and the crates still have the printing on 
them to show they were sent in from Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Kerrigan. It is my understanding it was bought in Germany. 

Mr. Bow. You may have bought it there but it originated in 
Czechoslovakia. The crates so designated and the crates never have 
been opened. 

Mr. Kerrican. I will check that, sir. 

(The following information was furnished later:) 

On November 18, 1947 the American Embassy at Prague was authorized to take 
required steps to place an order for 50 sets of stemware with the Moravia Glass- 
works at Keyjob, Czechoslovakia for the equivalent of $4,093.92 in Czechoslo- 
vakian currency. Payment was made by the Czechoslovakian Government to 
the glassware manufacturer and their debt to the United States Government 
credited accordingly. 

Subsequent to that time on February 25, 1948 the control of the Czechoslo- 
vakian company was taken over by the Communists, and in September 1952 they 
stopped payments to the Government of the United States on their debt arising 
from surplus property settlements. 


FURNITURE 


Mr. Bow. We understood that pieces of furniture that at times the 
architects would design, such as coffee tables and other pieces of 
furniture, would then be manufactured in some French factory. Is 
that true or is it still going on? 

Mr. Kenwortny. it is not still going on but that is quite true. 
There were a number of standard designs prepared there. I am told 
there is very little actual stock furniture in France. If you need 
furniture in quantities, and I believe this was purchased with a much 
bigger program in mind than we have now, it is customary over there. 

r. Bow. Could it be purchased cheaper here? 

Mr. Kenwortny. I don’t believe so, sir. Mr. Kerrigan says we 
are using foreign credits. 

Mr. Bow. With Mr. Kerrigan telling you that you use foreign 
credits, I think his idea of the cost of foreign credits to people in this 
country and my idea are two different things. I am not sure we al- 
ways economize by the use of foreign credits. 

r. Kenworruy. Well, sir, on the furniture I believe it would cost 
more to buy or make in this country, but I do believe that the og am 
can be handled without the accumulation and maintenance of a large 
stock of furniture in Paris. 
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MARSEILLES, FRANCE 


Mr. Bow. We will go now to Marseilles. What is the present 
situation so far as the Villeneuve plot is concerned? 

Mr. Kenworruy. That is one of the properties which is being dis- 
posed of, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Have you in mind any other property to take its place? 

Mr. Kenworrtuy. There has been no other site selected yet. 

Mr. Bow. There is another site in Marseilles, high on a hill and a 
rock that nobody can get to. We had to look at it from quite a dis- 
tance back. You almost would need binoculars to find it it is so far 
away from any roads. It is called the Chenin du Rorcos Blane site. 
What are we going to do with that? 

Mr. Kenworrny. I am not familiar with that site, sir. I don’t 
have that listed but we are considering disposing of that. 

. Bow. Have you any idea what you will get for it? 

. Kenwortuy. No, sir. 

. Bow. Or what you may have to pay somebody to take it over? 
. Kenwortnuy. No, sir. 

. Bow. Have you anything planned at all for Marseilles? 

. Kenworrtuy. Not in this year, sir. 

. Bow. Have you anything on the books for the future? 

. Kenwortuy. Not in Marseilles, no, sir. 


NICE, FRANCE 


Mr. Bow. Let us go to Nice. In Nice our ambassador at the pres- 
ent time lives in a house which would compliment, it seems to me, 
any ambassador in the world. It is a magnificent and beautiful 
estate. 

We also have in Nice, overlooking Ville de France, a very beautiful 
villa, magnificent gardens, gardeners hired full time to look after them, 
and nobody lives there. It seems to me a very ridiculous setup in a 
place like Nice, along the Riviera. Some seem to be a little bit sur- 

rised when we suggest it might have been leased in the past. What 
is the situation now in Nice? What is your plan? 

Mr. Kenworruy. The Villa Warden? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. That, too, is one of the properties we have listed 
for disposal. 

Mr. Bow. What do you expect to get for that property? 

Mr. Kenworray. It cost $101,000. I couldn’t say what we may 
get for it. 

on Bow. Have you had any appraisal made of it, present market 
value 

Mr. Kenworruy. All of these properties will be appraised before 
they are disposed of. 

Mr. Bow. Has any step been taken as yet to dispose of it? 

m Mr. Kenworrtuy. Not on Villa Warden, sir, other than as listed 
ere. 

Mr. Kerrigan. To the extent we have made the decision and pet 
it in a hopper to be disposed of under the procedure we have taken 
action on it. 
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DISPOSAL PROCEDURE 


Mr. Bow. How much delay are we going to have on it before we 
dispose of that property? 

Mr. Kerrican. The procedural steps on the matter are to give 
simultaneous notice to other Government agencies to the fact we 
are disposing of this property. At the same time we give notice to 
the field to take steps to dispose of the property. Those steps 
generally go somewhat as follows: First thing they must do is to get 
it appraised by three reputable, uninterested qualified people. Once 
having done that the next determination is whether or not they will 
actually advertise it or whether it can be handled through brokers or 
whether it should be done through the Embassy themselves. The 
very last step in the actual effort to dispose of the property is the 
authorization and direction to advertise. 

This property will be in the field with a set procedure for the 
field to follow which will control the actual disposal within 2 weeks 
and we presumably will be getting action on it within a month from 
that time, 

Mr. Bow. Has consideration been given at all to moving the 
consulate general into that property and disposing of the other 
property? 

Mr. Kenworruy. Not so far as I am aware of. 

Mr. Kerrigan. One point I have not had a chance to bring Mr. 
Kenworthy up on. The recommendations coming in to him will be 
for the actual disposal or exchange of the expensive property for a 
suitable property. 

MADRID, SPAIN 


Mr. Bow. What is your present program so far as Madrid is con- 
cerned, and when do you anticipate that building will be completed? 
That is the office and the Embassy? 

Mr. Kenworruy. The latest estimated date of completion was 
received about 2 days ago, and the date is August 1. The air con- 
ditioning was eliminated from that building at one stage of the con- 
struction program and it is apparent the building will require air 
conditioning. There has been a late decision made on that and some 
delay in possibly obtaining the equipment. 

Mr. Bow. When the justifications were first before this committee 
for the construction of those buildings it was anticipated they would 
be completed in August of 1953. When we were there it was antici- 
pated they would be completed in May of 1954. We thought that 
was on the optimistic side. Now it has gone on to August of 1954. 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. We found there that much of the delay was occasioned 
by reason of constant changes in design of construction and other 
changes that came along out of the office in Paris. 

Mr. Kenworruy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Will vou confirm that as being true? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes;I confirm it is true. When I got to Madrid, 
and going from Madrid to Paris and discussing it in Paris, I froze the 
plans on the job so there would be no further changes, unless there is a 
change which is the result of a field condition. With reference to the 
date, I yesterday wrote three letters to see if anything could be done to 
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try to hold a little bit closer to that June 1 completion date, which was 
the date held up until 2 or 3 days ago. 

Mr. Bow. The number of changes made by the Paris office not only 
delayed the completion of the building but from the information we 
received it probably cost us about $150,000. Would you agree with 
that? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes, sir; I would. | It is one of the things, if I 
may comment on it, that is as follows: Even if we take more time in 
the preparation of our plans, when they go out we have a complete 
set of plans and specifications, and barring some unforseeable change 
in requirements, in the basic requirements, we ought to stick to those. 


CONSTRUCTION PLANNING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Bow. This might be a good point to explain to us your proposal 
of how you are going to handle planning in the various parts of the 
country. Just what is your plan, your proposal as to how you will 
handle the planning and designing of the buildings? 

Mr. Kenworrtny. First of all, the initial requirements will originate 
with the post and regional bureaus and be cross-checked and will be 
screened with us as to the number of people to be accommodated and 
facilities to be included in any particular project. Those will be 
checked against standards and reasonable space requirements. After 
they have been screened preliminary designs will be prepared. They 
will be sketch or proposal drawings to find out whether they meet the 
approval of our advisory board as to appearance and that sort of thing. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Bow. Tell us something about your planned advisory board. 

Mr. Kenworruy. Advisory board, sir? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kenworrny. It consists of 4 members, 3 architects of out- 
standing reputation and distinction. There is Pietro Belluschi, dean 
of the School of Architecture and Planning at M. 1. T., who has been 
there 10 years and came from a successful private practice on the 
west coast. There is Ralph Walker, of Voorhee, Walker, Foley & 
Smith, a large New York firm. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Architects. They have been consultants to the telephone 
company where a problem somewhat like this was met, meeting 
different conditions and adopting to the architecture appropriate for 
different sections of the country. 

The third man is Robert Shepley, a member of a very old Boston 
firm. They will review plans both from the standpoint of appearances 
to try to see that they are suitable, appropriate and dignified and 
also that they meet the practical requirements so far as economy and 
proper utilization of space, economical design and features which do 
not entail excessive maintenance costs are concerned. 

They will review plans at all stages, that is the preliminary plan 
which fixes the general character and scope of the job. 

After it meets that test it will again be reviewed by the post. We 
plan to take a check budget figure at that point to make sure that we 
are not too far out of line costwise before we develop those into work- 
ing drawings. They will not only be checked by the post but the 
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style of architecture and the plans will be passed on to the post for 
review and comment, largely as a courtesy matter, with the local 
government concerned to see we are not doing something which is 
offensive or unacceptable to them. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Mr. Bow. We found on this trip that we made in many instances 
in talking to the nationals of various countries that there was con- 
siderable objection to some of the types of architecture we were using 
in the various places. That came not from the people at the posts, 
particularly, but from talking to the locals when our people were not 
present. We did find considerable resentment in some areas as to 
the type of architecture used. 

That brings up this question: We also found at many posts there 
was comment by our ambassadors and others that they had not been 
consulted as to the architecture. Is it your plan in the future to 
consult with these people at the foreign posts so that they may give 
their ideas as to the type of construction and planning and design? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. The original site data and design data 
will, in most projects we have under way now, include a report of the 
views of the local post. There is no question about it; we are going 
in some cases to get opposing views. I think we will have guidance 
and recommendations from men who are not particularly identified with 
any particular “ism” so far as architecture is concerned. That 
would be men who would approach it with an open mind. We are 
— committed to glass fish bowls nor to Georgian tradition, so to 
speak. 

Mr. Bow. It would be my own opinion that certainly an ambassa- 
dor should not be able to dictate the design of the building, but I 
think he should be consulted and the people in the field should be 
consulted. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. They will certainly be given every consideration. 
In the last analysis, in the case of the space and the features to be 
incorporated and the size and the character, I think the final decision 
must be made here in Washington, with a view to recommendations 
from the Foreign Service. e also must bring the Washington 
security into it. 

ROME 


Mr. Bow. Let us consider Rome. Can you give us the average 
cost of the 33 housing units at Villa Grazioli? That is the apartment 
unit that was built in Rome. 

Mr. Kenworrny. Sir, I did not take in Rome on my visit. Can 
we supply that for the record, sir? 

Mr. Bow. If you will, please. We would like to have that. It is 
our understanding that the cost there was as high, if not higher than, 
the costs of the much criticized Bonn project in Germany. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The total cost of land, improvements and furnishing of Villa Grazioli was 


$846,971 for two buildings containing 33 apartments. The average cost per 
apartment was $25,605. 
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VILLA RUSPOLI 


Mr. Bow. Now, the residence at Villa Ruspoli was purchased for 
$149,071. It is rather an elaborate estate. It is now being occupied 
by a class 3 Foreign Service officer with a rather high upkeep. What 
is the situation on that? 

Mr. Kenwortny. That has been put out already for sale, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You are going to dispose of that? 

‘ Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. That is included in the list of prop- 
erties. I think the directive has actually gone out on that. 


NAPLES 


Mr. Bow. Naples is now completed and occupied, is it not? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are there some changes being made there? There were 
some complaints on the building, but I understood that was to be 
worked out locally. 

Mr. Kenworrtay. I do not know that there is anything other than 
the usual “‘birth pains,” so to speak. 


ATHENS 


Mr. Bow. What is the present plan of the new building in Greece? 
Mr. Kenworruy. Greece is not programed, sir. 


BOOKLET ON HISTORY OF ROMAN VILLAS 


Mr. Bow. Let us go back to Rome a minute. I have something 
here I picked up in London which I thought was interesting. 

We found a number of books that were prepared way back in 1951. 
It is rather ancient history, but it is not as much ancient history as is 
contained in the book. 

I should like to hand this book to you and ask you whether at the 
present time you are considering the publication of. anything like that 
ony pines in the world? [Handing booklet to witness.] 

r. Kenwortuy. No, sir; we are not considering any publications 
at the moment. 

Mr. Bow. Have you seen that before? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes. I do not know where. It is a history of 
these villas. I do not know where it was or who gave it to me. 

Mr. Bew. It is on about the most expensive paper you could find. 
I just wonder what the justification is for putting out a publication of 
that kind. 

Mr. Kenworruy. It was prepared in 1951. 

Mr. Bow. That is a long time ago; I realize that. 

Mr. Kenworrtny. I have seen it; but nothing of this kind is con- 
templated now. 

r. Bow. This says: 

Authority for the preparation of this booklet was granted by the Foreign 
Buildings Operations, Feplirment of State. 

Do you know of any authority of the Foreign Buildings Operations 
to authorize the publication of booklets of this kind? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. No. Frankly, the thought never occurred to me. 
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Mr. Bow. We have your assurance that there will be no publica- 
tions of this kind under any claimed authority of the Foreign Buildings 
Operations to print books? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes, sir. If it appears that there is some com- 
pelling urgency to issue a booklet we will consult the committee. 


ATHENS 


Mr. Bow. Now may we go back to Greece. You say there is no 
plan for Greece at this time? 

Mr. Kenwortny. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is a review being made of the design of the building that 
has been proposed for Athens? 

Mr. Kenworrnuy. No, sir. It was over ceiling, 1955. It is not in 
our program. We are devoting our attention toward trying to get 
some of the things that are authorized moving along. 

Mr. Bow. I certainly hope that when you do come to the planning 
for Athens you will give careful consideration to the design, because 
something new was added to the international type of architecture 
here. They put it up on pedestals. 

Mr. Kenworruy. Well, sir, when Athens comes up it will come up 
as a fresh project before the Advisory Committee. 


CAIRO 


Mr. Bow. Going to Cairo, Egypt, what is the situation there now 
so far as the Ambassador’s residence is concerned? 

Mr. Kenworrny. I do not know. There is nothing programed 
for Cairo. 

Mr. Bow. We understood when we were there that the Ambassador 
had received notice to vacate, and they would not renew the lease, 
which was creating quite a problem so far as they were concerned there. 

Mr. Kenworruy. May I refer that to Mr. Kerrigan, please? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kerrigan. The problem was turned over to us with a view 
to coming forth with an immediate solution. We sent one of our 
field representatives to Cairo with a view to making it a fact as to 
whether or not there was something available for purchase which 
could be justified on an economic basis. 

So far what he has done, that we know about, is that he has been 
able to get the lease extended and he has sent in to us a report of prop- 
erties available. That has not yet reached us. 

Mr. Bow. The lease has been extended? 

Mr. Kerrigan. The lease has been extended. Not as long as it 
would have been liked, but it has been extended. 

Mr. Bow. We found that the real estate there was very high. 

Mr. Kerrican. It is very discouraging. 

Mr. Bow. The question of purchasing was almost at a ridiculous 
fizure. It was going to pose quite a problem for the ambassador 
there, as to where he could live. ‘ 


KARACHI, PAKISTAN 


In Karachi, Pakistan, what progress are you making toward the 
building of the new embassy office building? 
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Mr. Kenworthy. It is a matter of funds, sir. It was not pro- 
gramed. It was in the overceiling, 1955, as I recall it, and was one 
of the projects that had to be eliminated. We are aware that there is 
a very pressing need. There is a good site there. It is about a 2% 
acre site. 

NEW DELHI, INDIA 


Mr. Bow. You are planning some building in New Delhi? 

Mr. Kenworthy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Will you give us the story on New Delhi, please? 

Mr. Kenworthy. Yes, sir. I wee’ like to comment on that. 

The 1954 program includes an office building. The exchange of the 
existing office building for the property in the diplomatic conclave, 
which has been virtually consummated. There is an office building 
in the 1954 program. In the 1955 program there is staff housing and 
the embassy residence. 

In my opinion the funds for the office building are inadequate. I 
have only recently had a chance to review these figures, personally. 
I cannot say that all the water is squeezed out of them yet, but I feel 
that | should tell the committee, in my opinion, that the overall pro- 
gram for office building and embassy residence and staff housing there 
will run closer to $2 million in total than $1 million. 

Mr. Bow. What is your priority of building there? Are you going 
to start the staff housing first? 

Mr. Kenworrny. The office building is first, sir. As I recall it, on 
the real-estate deal we have free occupancy of the present building for 
a term of, I believe, 3 years, and there is more or less of a moral obliga- 
tion to proceed with the office building and turn over our improved 
property. 

Mr. Bow. What about the staff housing? What priority are you 
giving to that? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. That is in the next year’s program. That is 
subject to this appropriation, sir. 

r. Bow. That would come ahead of your Embassy home? 

Mr. Kenwortnuy. You mean so far as the residence is concerned? 

Mr. Bow. The residence; yes. 

Mr. Kenworrtuy. I have not considered the priority. If there is 
other thinking in the Department I am not aware of it. 


TAJ LEASE 


Mr. Bow. Has the Indian Government extended our lease or right 
to use the staff housing at the Taj, the old army barracks we were 
using? I understood when we were there they were not going to 
permit us to continue to use the staff housing there. 

Mr. Kerrigan. Your understanding is correct. There is no ques- 
tion but that the Indian Government will look at how fast we are 
implementing our building program for staff housing, as to how much 
longer they will extend it. It is our view that if we get into the building 
program they will let us remain until we complete our structure; but 
that has not been confirmed. 

Mr. Bow. Provided we start with the staff housing? 

Mr. Kenwortny. In general there is an obligation to go ahead. 
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AMBASSADOR’S RESIDENCE 


4 Bow. We presently own the Ambassador’s residence; do we 
not 

Mr. Kerrigan. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. It is an adequate Ambassador’s residence. Although I 
have heard it referred to in this committee as a bungalow, members of 
this committee have been there and looked it over pretty carefully, 
and it is a pretty nice bungalow. Certainly, as compared to the staff 
housing, there is no comparison. 

Mr. Kenwortnuy. That obviously will fix the priority, sir. 


RANGOON, BURMA 


Mr. Bow. You have nothing planned for Rangoon? 
Mr. Kenworrny. No, sir. 


BANGKOK, THAILAND 


— io Is there anything in the mill so far as Bangkok is con- 
cerne 

Mr. Kenworray. Yes, sir; that is in 1954. As I remember it, in 
Bangkok I think the office building has been completed. 

Mr. Bow. The office building is completed there. I might say that 
it is at least my own personal opinion that a pretty good job was done in 
the design of the building. It is an efficient one and certainly not. too 
elaborate. I think a good job was done on that building. 

Mr. Kenwortay. Yes, sir. The preliminary plans were sent to 
the posts for comments. Up to the date of this report we had not 
received their reply. 

Mr. Bow. For what is that? 

Mr. Kenworrtnuy. That is for staff housing, sir. 

Mr. Bow. For staff housing? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. Yes. ere are two attaché houses. We have 
a little complication there on the land itself. Apparently a school 
building crept in there somewhere, which is complicating it. 

Mr. Bow. You have rather a large holding of real estate in Bangkok. 
Is this housing to go some place other than where we now own land? 

Mr. Kenworruy. This housing we are discussing now is to be in 
that compound. I believe there are a number of pits in there. I 
have not seen the site, but I have seen the pictures and so forth. 

Mr. Bow. What are you planning moneywise on this? 

Mr. Kenwortay. $172,000 in the 1954 budget for that, sir. 


HONG KONG 


Mr. Bow. What about the office building at Hong Kong? 

Mr. Kenwortny. The office building for Hong Kong is in the 1954 
program, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What progress is being made on that? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. That was discussed with the advisory panel the 
week before last. We hope in the near future—the next week or 2— 
to select an architect for that program. 

Mr. Bow. You will proceed with that? 
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Mr. Kenwortuy. We will proceed with that. I might say there, 
also, unless we can squeeze down the space there, I think the funds 
are inadequate. 

Mr. Bow. To what extent, would you say? 

Mr. Kenworruy. The amount that was programed there was 
$500,000. I think probably for the space that they claim is needed 
it will run closer to $800,000 or $900,000. 

Mr. Bow. Is that the Garden Road site? 

Mr. Kenwortny. I do not know the name of it. It is where the 
present temporary construction is located. 

Mr. Bow. Where the present temporary construction is located? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes, sir. 


TOKYO 


Mr. Bow. You are Sa nothing for Tokyo, are you? 
Mr. Kenwortuy. No: Tokyo is not in there. 


MANILA 


Mr. Bow. What is the present situation at Manila? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. In Manila we have received some preliminary 
plans from Gardner Dailey, the architect selected in the late summer 
or early fall. As you know, there have been some differences of 
opinion as to the location of the staff housing, and the conclusion of 
the Department is that the staff housing should go at the sea frontier. 
We are proceeding accordingly. 

Mr. Bow. That decision has now been made? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes, sir; it was made some time ago. 

I would like to say, sir, that the Embassy is not in accord. The 
Ambassador came here and presented his plan in detail. 

Mr. Bow. I might say he presented it very much in detail to this 
subcommittee, too. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. It was carefully reviewed; it was new to me. 
I studied it myself. The entire program was reviewed by another 
member of the staff who had had no connection with the original 
concept. Following that it was discussed by FBO and the regional 
bureau concerned, and through channels with everybody else. It 
was not a decision which was an individual decision. 

I think there is an honest difference of opinion there. I believe the 
solution reached, however, is sound. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, it is reached and you are going to go ahead 
and eventually we will get rid of the Quonset huts that I saw built 
there in 1945 that they are still living in? 

Mr. Kenworrsy. On the sea frontier side; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have on that. 


MILLEN ARTICLE ON FOREIGN CREDITS 


I should like to address this question to Mr. Kerrigan. Mr. Kerri- 
gan, are you familiar witb this article by William A. Millen? 

Mr. Kerrigan. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. A mr Which appeared in a Sunday supplement here in Wash- 
ington 
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_ Mr. Kerrtoan. Yes, sir. I am well aware of it. 

Mr. Bow. Do you agree with the first paragraph of that: 

A total of $108 miilion has been spent for United States buildings all over the 
world since 1946, but they have not cost this country a cent. 

Mr. Kerriaan. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Bow. The article says: 

Mr. Kerrigan also points out these arrangements have speeded payments due 
us by foreign nations and released otherwise frozen United States assets abroad. 
Throughout this article it rather attributes the information herein 
contained as being yours. © 

Mr. Kerrican. That is right, sir. I gave the man the information 
on which he wrote the story. I will be happy to give you this same 
information from my own concept of the use of foreign credits. 


USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


The use of foreign credits by FBO does two things. It hurries u 
payments due this country, and in many cases provides money whic 
might not otherwise be available to us, depending upon the terms of 
the agreement. 

For example, many of the agreements permit the drawdown of 
foreign currency and the application of the amount drawn down for 
building purposes to be applied against the last principal payment 
due. & the general effect, to ‘the extent that that agreement is 
effected, is to make available funds for this program without any 
immediate drain on the Treasury. 

Now, if all these agreements are lived up to and paid dollar for 
dollar the only effect of our program would have been to hurry up 
the payment. In the light of the past history of debt payments, 
however, it is unlikely that all the agreements will be lived up to; and 
to the extent that we have used funds it is my opinion that we will 
have in fact collected money which otherwise would not have been 

aid. 
Mr. Bow. Do you not believe that in some instances where forei 
credits have been used we have gone a little beyond what we would 
normally have done, and probably eventually it will be costly to the 
American taxpayer in maintenance and upkeep? 

Mr. Kerrican. I think that statement could be made. I do think 
that the problem of building buildings, using foreign currencies as 
we did, has been awkward. In terms of having funds available in 
dollars the time and the cost in dollars would have been less. 

The only other thing I think we should draw your attention to is that 
in the majority of these agreements which were reached in a period of 
1946 through 1948 most of the countries had a 5-year moratorium on 

ayment, except to the extent that they did allow drawdown for the 
Pevefit of buildings. During that period, apart from the press of the 
need for a program overseas for the benefit of the State Department 
buildings, I think frankly that a very good effort and result developed 
both in the acquisition of the properties during that period and in 
the taking advantage of the 5-year moratorium existing under those 
agreements. 

Now, to the extent that the reporter, who unquestionably has no 
financial background, has the problem of presenting information’ 
given to him in a manner which is understood in the very best terms 
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by the reading public, he unquestionably took and exercised certain 
editorial liberties, which is the prerogative of any reporter. But the 
information we gave to him was that we use foreign credits up to 95 
percent of the program. We did point out to him that we considered 
our use of these currencies in the manner that we use them lessened 
the load on the Treasury, in many cases collected money which 
might not otherwise be collected, and certainly hurried up payments. 
Mr. Bow. Did you give him the information that— 


A total of $108 million has been spent for United States buildings all over the 
world since 1946, but they have not cost this country a cent. 


Mr. Kerrican. No, sir; I did not. 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. Bow. You have a “Reserve for contingencies, emergencies, 
and unscheduled work” of $350,000. How do you arrive at the 
amount of $350,000? 

Mr. Kenworrtuy. I would like to ask Mr. Kerrigan to answer 

t, sir. 

I would like to comment, first, sir, that I believe under the tightest 
and best administration of such a program there is quite a swing 
between cost estimates based not even on drawings but just on design 
data and estimated construction costs. I would suggest that the 
committee recognizes that it is not possible to accurately forecast the 
price of buildings closely or accurately a vear or two ahead. 

I would further recommend that in our budgets we try to price each 
pee as accurately as we can in submitting it to the committee. 

ut instead of carrying a contingencies item against all of them we 
carry one overall contingency fund which we use to balance out the 
bad guesses, so to speak, or the bad estimates, with the good estimates. 

I think it is in accord with general good practice that you are going 
to have in a program of this nature more variations in cost than you 
would have, say, in a domestic program. 

Mr. Bow. Is that the basis of the $350,000? Is that a figure you 
have just simply anticipated, or do you have a schedule? 

Mr. Kenworrnuy. No, sir; I cannot speak to this particular figure. 
I am speaking in principle. I would hope with the committee’s 
approval to carry a lump sum contingency item and submit for each 
project the best estimate which we can intelligently prepare with the 
information available at the time we prepare our budgets. I think 
Mr. Kerrigan will answer your question specifically. 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

Mr. Kerrican. This figure was put that high to take care largely 
of the unscheduled items. Normally we use a figure of from 5 to 
10 percent of the new construction cost. As you can see, we only 
have $1,375,000. There will be more unscheduled emergency items 
by virtue of a smaller program. 

We frankly have tried to have a little reserve to meet some of 
the things which bad to have attention. 

Mr, Kenwortny. I would like to comment further, if I may, sir. 
I think that for a program of this nature—although Mr. Kerrigan 
said 5 to 10 percent—the overall contingency item should be higher 
than that on the construction program. I would say 15 or 20 percent, 
when you are preparing figures merely from statistical analyses and 
not from definite plans. 
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SAVINGS FROM OWNERSHIP 


Mr. Bow. This committee has considered in the past the system 
of presenting to this committee the savings that have been made 
because of ownership of property as against rental. What is your 
present system of determining savings where we own property as 
against rental and the use of rental allowances? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. May I speak in terms of what is planned, sir? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kenwortay. The practice which we are initiating will be to 
take the cost of new construction and enter on that the offsetting 
items of additional maintenance, power, utility costs, and all the 
operating expenses, and draw those off in a separate statement, 
which wil be forwarded to the departmental budget section to be 
set up in their “Salaries and expenses account.” 

Do I make myself clear on that, sir? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kenworray. I do not think that has been the practice. 

Mr. Bow. I do not think in the past the practice has been to cover 
in the interest on the Government’s investment or the depreciation or 
administrative costs. It seems to me to give us a fair picture of the 
savings we ought to include a consideration of the interest, adminis- 
trative costs, and depreciation, so that we will get a true picture. 

Mr. Kenworruy. Most certainly. I do not know a it is 
customary to include depreciation in Government charges or not, 
but in the normal business practices you certainly would. 

Mr. Bow. Certainly, to get a true picture before this committee we 
should have the depreciation and also the administrative costs, which 
have not been included in the past. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, the savings never have taken into con- 
sideration a true business outlook. 

Mr. Kenwortny. I cannot say what they have taken into con- 
sideration, but I fully agree that they should do that. 

I might say, pertinent to that, in mang te what in the termi- 
nology here is a justification I think we should recognize that in 
many of these buildings you are not going to be able to justify them 
on a purely dollar-and-cents basis. f think Karachi is a good exam- 
ple. Certainly Port au Prince is. I would be glad to show the 
committee pictures of the present Embassy there, as compared with 
the embassies and legations of some of the second and even third-class 
Latin American powers. I believe when we get all through you can- 
not show a dollar coving but yet it is an essential project. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


Mr. CievenGer. I have just a question or two before we go on. 

Mr. Kenworthy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Of course, things like this ‘article, Mr. Ken- 
worthy, we always expect just prior to a meeting of the Appropriations 
Committee on the estimates. That is just some more propaganda. 

Mr. Rooney. I certainly did not have anything to do with that, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. CLevencer. I| did not mention your name. 

This building in Brussels showed an open areaway, with stairways 
around. It was a flue up through the building. 1e text indicated 
that was the way it was built, though I have never seen the building. 

I ask you as an architect: Does any American city allow construc- 
tion of that kind, with an open shaft up through the center of it? 

Mr. Kenworrny. The national building code does not permit it, 
nor does the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Mr. Bow. Have you seen the buildings in Rio and Habana? 

Mr. Kenworruy. I have not seen them. I must confess I saw 
the Brussels building, but I did not see the open shaft. 

Mr. Bow. Can you tell us whether there is a similar exposure in 
those two buildings, Mr. Kerrigan? 

Mr. Kerriaan. I am not that familiar with them, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not think so. Asa matter of fact, on Brussels the reports I have 
heard from people who have seen the building first hand said it was not 
necessarily as bad as it appeared. I do not know. 

Mr. Kenworruy. You are speaking of the fire shaft. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is admitted that in this area of old Flemish 
and Belgian architecture the embassy building itself seemed to fit 
into the neighborhood. However, this building down on the corner 
looked like a new ready-to-wear store with all glass doors. There 
also was a picture of a marine sitting there with an electric heater to 
keep the chill out of his bones. 

ou know, the story was that we had only one elevator in there, 
and that that elevator was in the front end of the building. That 
was an amazing thing. 

There was also the story of the kitchens. I believe the capacity 
in the embassy was 145, and they had a dining room to seat 23. Then 
over in the building itself where they fed the personnel, which we 
did something about last year, we hope, they had an electric stove 
plus a hot plate. If that is planning then I do not know what is 
going on. 

I do not think you will allow that sort of planning to goon. I was 
amazed by the amost contempt this committee received when we 
asked questions about that, at the time it was going on. 


COST AND STANDARDS OF UNITED STATES BUILDINGS 


The idea that anyone can get all of those buildings for nothing is 
absurd. The one in Rio cost money. We know that. The one in 
Havana cost money. There was no Government money available 
there, was there? 

Mr. Kerrigan. Dollars were used to roughly the extent of 50 
percent. The other materials for the building, which offset the other 
cost, were purchased from foreign countries with foreign credits and 
shipped in. 

Mr. Kenworrtny. Sir, I think this will possibly answer your ques- 
tion: In the designing of the buildings from here on we are poing to 
check them against the proper standards. That is what 1 meant 
when I mentioned the American standards of safety. These will be 
checked against the National Building Code and the requirements of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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I have observed that same condition of open stairwells in other 
buildings. I think in 2- and 3-story buildings there is a difference of 
opinion between good architects. 

In general we would expect to observe the National Building Code 
in spirit. We might not live strictly up to the letter, but I do not 
think we would deviate any more than would be deviated in this 
country by going before a Board of Standards and Appeals and getting 
variations. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon, do you have anything to add to that? 
brew a member of the subcommittee which made the trip and the 
check. 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman, I think our very able and capable chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Mr. Bow, has very well brought out every- 
thing we found of interest there. 

I would like to compliment the new consultant, Mr. Kenworthy, on 
the program and the proposals he has made here today. I think they 
- sound and realistic and practical. I want to compliment you for 

Mr. Kenwortny. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Coon. We want to get on a program more like what vou are 
talking about this morning than some of the programs we have had 
in the past. I am sure of that. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Mr. Rooney, might I for the moment skip you 
and allow the other member of our subcommittee who made this trip 
ask any questions he desires? 

Mr. Rooney. I just suggested that. 

Mr. Preston. It is almost time to recess for lunch. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Preston. I could ask a few questions before lunch. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Mr. Kenworthy, going back momentarily to London, on what basis 
does the Air Force have the Winfield House there? 

Mr. Kenworrny. The Air Force has Winfield House now, as I 
understand it, under a letter of permission, which when executed, 
stated they agreed to vacate promptly upon notice. 

Mr. Preston. I see. 

Mr. Kenworrtny. I think that is the essence of it. I have never 
actually seen the agreement, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It is my personal opinion, that you should serve 
notice and get the property back and use it for the purpose for which 
it was given by Barbara Hutton. I think we are rather vulnerable 
in that we have accepted this property as a gift and permitted it to 
be used for an officers’ club rather than as an ambassador’s residence. 

Mr. Kenworrtny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Since it is Crown property and centrally located and 
most desirable from the standpoint of a residence, I think it should 
be utilized for that purpose. If you decide it is too pretentious, let 
us give it back to Barbara Hutton. 

Mr. Kenworrnuy. I certainly would not say it is too pretentious, 
sir. I think it is an ideal gift and should be used for the purpose 
for which it was presented. 
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BONN, GERMANY 


Mr. Preston. [| believe it is at Bonn, is it not, that you are giving 
to the German Government certain apartment buildings in exchange 
for residential property for our people to occupy? 

Mr. Kenworruy. That is right, sir. That is progressing satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. ng It has not been consummated yet? 

Mr. Kenworruy. Yes, it has been consummated. I think they 
actually have a few of the properties already. The exchange of 
properties has been made. 

In discussing it with the man from the German desk recently, I was 
informed that the properties which had been received are suitable, 
that it is a fair exchange. 

Mr. Preston. I thought it was a good arrangement at the time we 
were discussing it. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. We had some concern about whether we were 
swapping good apartments for inferior ones, so to speak, but appar- 
ently it is pretty much like for like. 

Mr. Preston. According to the information we received, it is a good 
deal for us. 

Mr. Jxenworruy. I think definitely it is, sir. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Mr. Preston. You do not have any particular housing problem in 
Vienna, do you; on the building program? 

Mr. Kenworruy. We have no program there. I could not honestly 
say that we have no problems there. I know we have a problem of 
maintenance on all the properties behind the curtain. 

There was a program 3 years ago for certain properties behind the 
curtain, and the sentiment of the Senate committee at that time was 
that we should go very slow on any behind-the-curtain program. 

That brings up a point which possibly I should introduce later. We 
have a pressing problem in Warsaw. Before we close I should like to 
get some expression from the committee, for our guidance. 

Mr. Presron. You think it would be well for you to take that up 
before the latter part of the hearing? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You have a fine building in Vienna, and the Am- 
bassador’s residence is very desirable and most suitable for his pur- 
poses. In talking with various people in the Embassy I learned that 
most of them seemed to be pleased with the staff housing. 

Mr. Kerrigan. In Vienna the regular State Department problems 
have been well met. There has been a consistent chronic representa- 
tion by the information program that they would require office 
buildi there when and if a peace treaty is reached. I presume 
they will present that to you. 


KARACHI, PAKISTAN 


Mr. Preston. As to the situation in Pakistan, I was very much 
impressed with the proposed site for the embassy building there. 
Why can we not move along with that? 
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Mr. Kenworrtny. That is a question of funds, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Why did you not ask for them? 

Mr. Kerrican. It was lower on the priority list than the projects 
brought in. 

Mr. Preston. To the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Kerrigan. We brought in roughly 23 projects to the Bureau 
of the Budget. Maybe it was not that many. We could tell you 
what its priority was there, but the Bureau only allowed us a certain 
amount of money. Then we had to look at that amount of money 
and make a determination. 

Mr. Wixser. In response to a previous question from the commit- 
tee, we indicated we had requested over $9 million for 1955 from the 
Bureau of the Budget. In the adjustment of that amount, in their 
review, in order to give our consultant a chance to review the total 
program and come up with a program that he would wish to support, 
that amount was reduced to the $2.8 million which is presently 
before the committee. 

Mr. Preston. So we will be a year late in getting started on a very 
badly needed building. Nowhere in the world that this committee 
went did we see our people established in such substandard quarters 
as they were in Karachi. 

Mr. Kenwortny. That is where they are upstairs over two garages? 

Mr. Preston. Upstairs over an automobile agency. That is what 
it was. There was an automobile dealer downstairs, and a garage on 
one side. So far as security goes it is terrible. 

We do have a site available. It is a splendid site. I think we 
should be moving along with it. It is unfortunate that it is not 
included in this request. 

Mr. Kenwortny. We are aware of the conditions there, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Before leaving this problem of Karachi, I would like 
to ask you if it is not possible to reprogram out of existing funds and 
include this embassy building in Karachi in your program? 

Mr. Kenwortnuy. That building, as I remember it, is 50,000 square 
feet, either 40,000 or 50,000 square feet. I think it is a more sub- 
stantial amount than we could squeeze out. 

So far as reprograming is concerned, I do not make the final de- 
termination on the political considerations from the substantive side 
of the Department. We would be guided primarily by their instruc- 
tions on that. 

Mr. Preston. I think it is worthy of further consideration. 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes, sir. We will see that it gets further con- 
sideration. 


COMPETENCY OF FAR EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Preston. I think it would be well to mention at this point that 
the committee was quite impressed with the ability and efficiency of 
your representative in the Far East, Mr. Riordan at Hong Kong, who 
pan eg be right on top of his job in every respect and seems most 
capable. 

r. Kenwortuy. We are certainly glad to hear it, because he is 
going to have a big job on his hands in this coming year. 
r. Preston. With Manila? 
Mr. Kenwortuy. With Hong Kong and Manila 
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Mr. Preston. I think he is capable of meeting all demands put 
upon him. 
MANILA 


Getting back to Manila, a moment ago we were discussing staff 
housing. What conclusion has been reached as to the construction 
of the bassy residence? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. The Embassy residence is not programed. In 
diegeng it with the Ambassador, he did not put a very high priority 
on it. e did bring out the point that while it is suitable for his 
eens family he considers it somewhat small for a family with chil- 

en. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, I think it only has 2 or 3 bedrooms. 

3 Mr. Kenworruy. He made no ote to do anything with the resi- 
ence. 

Mr. Preston. He discussed it with the committee at some length. 
We looked at the 2 proposed sites, 1 proposed by your FBO officer, 
Mr. Riordan, and 1 suggested by the Ambassador. Since it is not 
scheduled or planned I will not go into that further, but I have some 
personal convictions about the location. 

Mr. Kenworruy. Of the residence? 

Mr. Preston. Of the Embassy residence when it is programed. 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Preston, will you yield to me just a minute? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS AT KARACHI 


Mr. Bow. It has been suggested that we need some 50,000 square 
feet in Karachi. They were not crowded there in that space they 
have, you will recall. There was some room. At the present time 
they are occupying 28,822 square feet. I am wondering why that 
much area is needed. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. May I check my figure on that, sir? I spoke 
from memory. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kenwortny. I have a document on that. 

Mr. Bow. The TCA is using 6,320 square feet, and the USIS is 
using 12,825 square feet. Some of those missions ought to be reduced 
over there. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. We have 25,000 feet of leased office space in 
Karachi. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Why do you anticipate 50,000? It seemed to me when 
we were there that they talked about it with us. I remember the 
Ambassador in particular said they did not need a large building. 
He thought they could do it very easily on 27,000 square feet. 

Do you recall that, Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. I do not recall it definitely. 

Mr. Bow. He discussed that with us. 

Mr. Kenwortnay. In the reconsideration of this I would expect to 
go through those figures and give them a careful analysis and make 
sure there is no water in them. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Preston asked about the possibility of replanning. 
When you go up to 50,000 from 25,000 that doubles the amount. e 
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could certainly anticipate some of the space will be reduced, on the 
space TCA and some other groups are using. 

Excuse me, Mr. Preston; I yield back. 

Mr. Preston. That is quite all right. I was glad to yield. 

Mr. Kenworrtny. I believe I was in error on that area, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You mean the space requirements? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. Yes. That obviously would have an effect on 
the practicality of reprograming. 

r. CLevenGceER. The committee will recess now until 2 o’clock. 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. CLevenGcerR. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Preston was in the middle of his questioning at the time we 
recessed for luncheon. 


QUONSET HUTS IN MANILA 


Mr. Preston. With further reference to Manila, Seafront is at a 
place on Dewey Boulevard; is it not? 

Mr. Kerrigan. That is correct. 

Mr. Presron. What about the quonset huts in the area adjacent 
to the Embassy building? What do you plan to do with those? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. Well, sir, the staff housing in this year’s program 
is 30 units and 30 more contemplated for the following year. Eventu- 
ally it is planned to get rid of the quonset huts. Actually at the Sea- 
front site now there are 15 vacancies in the temporary buildings up 
there. We have a little construction problem to get the new buildings 


in. 
Mr. Preston. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Preston. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney? 


BOOKLET ON UNITED STATES EMBASSY BUILDINGS IN ITALY 


Mr. Rooney. First I must allude to some comments made in the 
morning session with regard to this booklet entitled ‘History of the 
United States Embassy Buildings, Rome, Italy.’’ I believe you held 
up the page to the witness, on which was a photograph of a statue con- 
tained in the Embassy entitled “‘Roman Lady.” I can say I am im- 
pressed by 

Mr. CLEvENGER. I might say to you that at the time I commented 
on the booklet it was a remark which would not appear on the record. 
_ Mr. Roonry. I find this pamphlet all in good taste. The photo- 
graphs on the pages as we go along are impressive. There is a bust 
of oe Margherita, and a statue entitled ‘“Comedy From the Sec- 
ond Century, B. C.,’”’ which can be described as a very lovely figure, 
fully clothed, and quite graceful. There is a statue entitled Junon, a 
statue outside the Embassy, of Ceres, a statue of Triton, of Summer, 
of Papiniamus. 

Mr. CLevencer. There will be no record unless you continue mak- 
ing it on this subject. 

r. Roonny. You brought this up and I think it is unfair criticism 
of people who have the best interests of this Government in mind and 
who are quite high minded, such as the gentleman whose name is on 
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the opening page, the Honorable James Clement Dunn, Ambassador 
to Italy, for whom we all have very high respect. 

Around the Embassy there is a figure of Bacchus and of a Roman 
tribune. There is nothing at all frivolous about this. The various 
statues are described. For instance, referring to the big statue of 
Bacchus— 
twice lifesize, a decorative figure of the first period of the Baroque, 1570. For its 
subject and wonderful composition the statue is an excellent example of its period 
The base of the statue is an ancient Greek sarcophagus carved out of a solid block 
of marble. 

This may seem a bit superfluous with regard to this program but 
I think the gentlemen at the table will agree that we must have some 
class insofar as our buildings abroad are concerned, and it is not at all 
out of order to have them adorned with figures as long as they do 
not cost the taxpayer any money. 

Mr. Bow. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rooney. I would rather not at this time. 

First, let me ask with regard to this booklet, giving a description 
and maps of the grounds, and the history of the Palazza Margherita 
ser omen times, whether or not this was not paid for with foreign 
credits! 

a Koerrican. To the extent it was paid it was paid out of foreign 
credits. 

Mr. Rooney. Printed by the Daily Rome Publishing Company, 
Rome, Italy, printed in Italy. As one who thinks he understands 
something about this matter of foreign credits in the foreign buildin 
program, this did not cost the American taxpayer a cent. Would 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Kerrican. I would agree it might not as the record will show 
cost a cent. I don’t think we can establish now it has not cost a cent. 

Mr. Rooney. This was printed with funds which might never be 
collected. Would you agree with the thought that at least we have 
a nice booklet in good taste entitled ‘History of the United States 
Embassy Buildings,” and there is plenty of history behind the Palazzo 
Margherita and these buildings, rather than a credit on some ledgers 
that we might never collect? 

Mr. Kerrigan. Yes, I agree with that. 

Mr. Rooney. Do we have a list of the architects and their fees 
brought down to date since last year? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes, sir; I think I have such a list here. 

Mr. Rooney. Before I ask questions with regard to this list I 
would like to go off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ARCHITECTS RETAINED 


Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with the names of these architects 
on the sheet which you handed me and which covers architects’ fees 
from 1951 fiscal year through December 31, 1953? Are you generally 
familiar with them? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. With a good many of them. I don’t say I know 
them all. 

Mr. Rooney. You have heard of Senor Gongora in Costa Rica? 
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Mr. Kenworrny. No, sir. I don’t know him. 

Mr. Rooney. He is down for only $153 so maybe he is not so 
important. But let us take this Italian, Maria De Renzi in connection 
with the building in Naples. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. I don’t know him, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Kerrigan, do you know him? 

Mr. Kerrigan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you know his reputation? 

Mr. Kerriaan. I do not. 

Mr. Rooney. How about Spyros Bonanos in Athens? Do you know 
anything about him? 

Mr. Kenworthy. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. C. A. Bransgrove in Dar-es-Salaam? 

Mr. Kenworthy. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Or G. A. Dailey in Manila? 

Mr. Kenworthy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You have met him: have you? 

Mr. Kenworrny. I have. 

Mr. Rooney. A capable architect? 

Mr. Kenwortny. I know him by reputation, too. 

Mr. Rooney. A capable architect and a man of reputation? 

Mr. Kenworrtuy. Yes, sir. I would consider him so and that is his 
general reputation. 

Mr. Roonry. How about T. De Micheli in Venice? 

Mr. Kenworrny. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Never heard of him? 

Mr. Kenwortny. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. These questions apply to both of you. If one |knows 
the answer, please speak ~. How about Mence and Moore in connec- 
tion with the building at Port of Spain, Trinidad? 

Mr. Kenworrny. I know them. 

Mr. Rooney. They are people of good reputation? 

Mr. Kenworrtny. I think so, sir. It is an English firm. 

Mr. Rooney. How about Harrison and Abramovitz? 

Mr. Kenworrtuy. I have known them since 1928. 

Mr. Rooney. People of the highest repute insofar as ethics in the 
architectural profession are concerned? 

Mr. Kenwortny. I would think so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And so far as ability is concerned? 

Mr. Kenworrtny. Yes. They have a fine reputation generally. 
is: are an outstanding outfit. 

r. Roonry. How about Ralph Rapson? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes; I know him. 

Mr. Rooney. Is his reputation good? 

Mr. Kenwortny. His reputation is good, sir. He is on the staff 
at MIT. He is not a practicing architect generally speaking. He isa 
contract architect. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say if the Government paid him some 
$18,000 or $19,000 that they got value received? 

Mr. Kenworrny. I am not prepared to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How about 

Mr. Kenworrtry. I have no reason to think they didn’t. My ~ 
point there is that he is not engaged in private practice regularly. 
think he has an excellent reputation for designing ability. 
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Mr. Rooney. Has he a reputation as a mao of integrity? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. That I don’t know. I have no reason to ques- 
tion it. 

Mr. Rooney. How about John Van der Meulen? 

Mr. Kenwortny. That also applies. He is on MIT’s staff. 

Mr. Rooney. Both are on the staff at MIT? 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. I think so. 

Mr. Rooney. How about Raymond and Rado? Do you know of 
their reputation? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. They have a reputation that is very good. They 
have done a good deal of work in the Far East. They are known as 
distinctly modern architects. There has been some criticism of their 
recent work. They are now engaged in the development of plans at 
Djkarta. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with the name or reputation of 
Anders Tangbom, Scandinavian? 

Mr. Kenwortny. He is a Swedish architect; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What is his reputation? 

Mr. Kenworruy. It is only hearsay so far as I know. I think he 
is one of the outstanding Swedish architects. 

Mr. Rooney. What about Garrigues and Middlehurst of Madrid? 

Mr. Kenworruy. Garrigues and Middleburst? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Kenworrny. He is a prominent architect in Madrid. I met 
him personally. I would consider him a capable architect with good 
reputation. 

Ir. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, I ask this be inserted at this point in 
the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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BuILpINGs OPERATIONS 


Architect and engineering fees 


Contractual obligations 
Fiscal 
Architect Project 
Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal Throngh 
year 1951 | year 1952 | year 1953 Dee. 31, 
1953 
Senor Gongora. property, San Jose, Costa 
Rica 
yap es 
Richard Costain, Compound building, Monrovia...} 16,808 
William A. Office building and residence, St. | 809 
John’s, Newfoundland, 
Rennie Office building and residence, St. 
John’s (supervision). 
Garrigues & Middlehurst-.- “Office building and residence, 12,113 


Tengbom 


Madrid. 
Office building, Copenhagen 
Office building, Stockholm. 


Eggers & Higgins. Office building, ll, 650 
Raymond & Rado ba = housing (apartment A) 21, 334 
okyo. 
Staff housing (apartment B) 12, 447 
Tokyo. 
sig Various projects, 18,100 | 110,680 $2, 365 
P. Office building, 5, 000 1, 500 
Mence & Moore-..-....-.--- Office building extension, Port of |_.........|......-.--}--..-22 5, 750 
Spain, Trinidad. 
T. De Micheli............- Office building and staff housing, 
Venice (remodel). 
Fero Saarinen. ............ 15, 378 
Leon J. Stynen..........-- Office building, 
C. A. Bransgrove.......... 720 


1 Annual contract rate. 


Mr. Kenwortry. 


Sir, there is one which was omitted from that list. 


Mr. Kerrigan. It is separate because it relates to a different 


program. 


Mr. Rooney. How will we incorporate this in the record? 


You 


want to add another name, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, and the fact 
that we have been obligated to pay them an estimated amount of 
$197,182 between March 1952 and June of 1954? Would that be 
accurate? 

Mr. KerriGan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the name of the firm you said you were 
with? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Todd & Brown. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the reputation of Skidmore, Owings «& 
Merrill? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. They are one of the largest architectural firms 
in the country. They have a fine reputation. 

Mr. Roonny. They were being used before and after January 1953? 

Mr. Kenworthy. Yes. 


| 
| 
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SUCCESS OF PROGRAM FOR THE UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Mr. Roonry. Would this statement be correct: For the 5 fiscal 
years 1949 through 1953 there have been no appropriations for direct 
dollar expenditures against the $15 million authorized by Public 
Law 547, 79th Congress as distinguished from funds for the utilization 
of foreign credits, and Public Law 547 was the law in 1946 which 
authorized $110 million in foreign credits and $15 million in cash. 

Mr. Wiser. One slight question about that, Mr. Rooney. That 
deals with the appropriation which was made in 1953. The former 
authorization for credits had been exceeded by the time this com- 
mittee took action on it. However, the $6,500,000 which was ap- 
propriated in 1953 is subject to the legal determination as to whether 
or not it applied against the dollar or against credit authorization. 
Our legal opinion is that new authorization would apply, since the 
additional authorization of $90 million was made in the same session 
of Congress, and that appropriation would apply against the credits. 

If that is true, if that could be legally upheld, then your statement 
would be correct. 

Mr. Rooney. This is not my statement. This is your statement. 

Mr. Wiser. I thought you asked me to agree with your statement. 

Mr. Roonny. When I was referring to a statement it was your 
statement that I was reading from last year’s justifications. 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct. That is based upon the legal ad- 
visers’ opinion in our department, that since the additional authori- 
zation for $90 million in credits had been approved and passed by 
the Congress that the appropriation would apply against the credit 
authorization. 

Mr. Roonry. For this considerable amount of money, if you want 
to call it money—lI refer to them as credits which might never be col- 
lected but would be on the ledger somewhere—you acquired a lot of 
real estate. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kerriaan. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say with regard to our holdings in, for 
instance, The Hague, that our acquired real estate, not only the 66 
acre tract but all of our real estate in The Hague under this program 
over the years has resulted in any depreciation below the amount at 
which we acquired it? 

Mr. Kerrican. I would say that the record shows we have sold 
properties at approximately no loss. Answering your question, we 
would expect 

Mr. Roonry. That applies not only to The Hague but all over the 
world, does it? 

Mr. Kerrican. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Generally speaking? 

Mr. Kerrican. That is true. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, this program which has been carried 
on since 1946 on a worldwide basis, allowing for small lemons here 
and there, has been a profitable program insofar as the taxpayer of 
the United States is concerned. Is that right? 

Mr. Kerrican. Using the word “profitable” to mean we will be 
able to recover the original investment I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly. And again I allude to the fact that if we 
didn’t have these original investments, as you call them, this real 
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estate in these places all over the world, we still would have only a 
credit in a ledger some place which might never be collected, even as 
of this late date or 100 years from now. 

Mr. Kerrican. As a matter of degree, yes. 


BUDGET BUREAU REQUEST 


Mr. Roonny. You asked the Bureau of the Budget, I understand, 
for over $9 million. What was that amount? 

Mr. Kerrigan. $8,305,000 was what we call the over-the-ceiling 
amount. I would say in round numbers $10 million. 

Mr. Rooney. What did they allow? 

Mr. Kerrican. $2,800,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That would include how many projects? 

Mr. Kerrican. Three. 

Mr. Rooney. The $10 million figure would include how many 
projects? 

Mr. Kerrican. Twenty-three projects. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe you mentioned a figure of 55 projects a 
while ago. 

Mr. Kerrican. I made a mistake. 

Mr. Rooney. The correct figure is 23 rather than 55? 

Mr. Kerrigan. That is correct. 


COST TO TAXPAYER OF BUDGET BUREAU REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. Let us get your thinking on this, Mr. Kenworthy. 
Is it your idea that if the amount that you asked of the Bureau of the 
Budget, $10 million to cover 23 projects, were allowed, that the acqui- 
sitions and operations would be done with these foreign credits and 
not cost the taxpayer any money other than for the administration 
of the fund? 

Mr. Kenworrnuy. The dollar appropriation is about on the same 
scale as heretofore. | 

Mr. Rooney. Would you at this point kindly put something in the 
record which would indicate whether you agree or disagree with me? 

_ Mr. Kenworrny, I am not sure i fully understand the question, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you agree that if you were to carry out the 23 
projects you proposed with an appropriation of $10 million, merely in 
order to get that amount in credits out of the Treasury, that we would 
then have an operation which would be practically without cost to the 
taxpayer? 

Mr. Kenwortny. If my understanding of the use of foreign credits 
is correct I believe that is so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many new acquisitions in the 23? 

Mr. Kenworrtny. Excuse me, sir. That applies, I presume, to the 
acquisition of the properties and not the upkeep. 

Mr. Rooney. You can use foreign credits for upkeep, too, can you 
not! 

Mr. Kerrigan. We can and we do. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, this program can be run and has 
been run with regard to a great many places in such a manner that 
it costs nothing except the personnel in the Washington office, not 
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only to acquire it, but put a building on it, and thereafter to maintain 
it? Is that so? 
Mr. Kenworrny. Yes; I think that is correct. 


SAVINGS TO TAXPAYER 


Mr. Rooney. Taking your figures at page 747 it appears that you 
admit that since the credit utilization program began, which is this 
program which everybody has been talking about, quite unfairly in 
my estimation—I have been a devotee of it ab initio, and so was the 
chairman of this committee during the 80th Congress when under 
his regime we appropriated $51 million out of a $52 million request, 
and $35 million, the exact amount requested in fiscal year 1949— 
that program has saved the taxpayer in real dollars, not the dollars 
we use here, the bookkeeping dollars, but real dollars, $26 million? 

Mr. Kenworrny. This is the figure on page 747. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the fact, is it not? 

Mr. Kenworrny. [| have not verified the figures, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say that was so, Mr. Kerrigan? 

Mr. Kerrican. That is true in a degree, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why would you have it in these justifications if it 
wasn’t fully true? 

Mr. Kerrigan. What we are talking about here is this: To the 
extent that our figures correctly appraise the savings, the statement 
of $26 million is a real dollar saving to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Rooney. You have your own figures. Practically the same 
table except for a change of figures was in the justifications heretofore. 
I will read the table: 


ANNUAL Gross SAvINGs 


The following table shows the overall recurring estimated annual gross savings 
as a result of Government ownership of buildings abroad. 

Office space, Department of State and other agencies, $3,633,474. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Kerriaan. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And that compares with the figure which was sub- 
mitted last year as the figure as of July 1, 1952, of $3,306,416. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Kerrican. I believe so without checking it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So that regardless of what harm has been done to 
the program in the past year and the changing the administration of 
it, and everything else, the savings with regard to office space con- 
nee to the tune of almost $300,000 in the ensuing year. Is that 
right! 

“Mr, Kerriean. The difference between the preceding report; yes 
sir. 
Mr. Rooney. With regard to quarters allowance savings for the 
Department of State, you state that the savings have been $1,740,012, 
and that this compares with the figure as of July 1, 1952, of $1,633,855. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Kerrican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonsy. And it would appear from that regardless of what 
was done to try and wreck the program and the personnel connected 
with it, that the foresight of the gentlemen who carried it on since 1946 
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had been such that we continued to save money with regard to quarters 
allowance. Would you say that was a fair statement? 

Mr. Kerriean. I would. 

Mr. Roonry. And with regard to quarters allowance savings for 
other agencies, the figure you show at page 747 as of this year, is 
$483,343, whereas the figure on July 1, 1952, had already reached 
$475,833. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kerriaan. Correct. 


COMPARATIVE REQUESTS FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. I want to make sure what we have before us at the 
moment. We have a request for 59 permanent positions in the 
coming fiscal year, have we not? I refer to page 12 of the committee 
print. 

Mr. Kerriean. That is right. That is composed of 21 Americans 
and 38 locals. 

Mr. Rooney. How does this total figure of 59 compare with the 
number there were in 1953 fiscal year? 

Mr. Kerriaan. It is 49 and not 59, I am sorry. 

Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Now with regard to the amount for permanent 
amar personal services, the amount requested at the moment is 

ow much? 

Mr. Kenworruy. We show $263,000. 

Mr. KerriGan. $246,540. 

Mr. Rooney. This compares with what amount for this purpose 
2 years ago? 

Mr. Kerrican. $167,642. 


LANDS AND STRUCTURES 


Mr. Rooney. Let us look now at the item entitled ‘Lands and 
structures.”” What is the amount which you now seek of the Congress 
under 10, ‘‘Lands and structures’’? 

Mr. Kerrican. $4,688,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the figure 2 years ago for this same 
purpose? 

Mr. Kerrigan. $1,072,814. 

Mr. Rooney. How much will be available according to your figures 
and unobligated as of June 30, 1954? 

Mr. Kerrican. $10,875,235. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the amount available and unexpended as 
of June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. $2,266,890. 


LONDON TRANSACTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take our real-estate transactions in London, 
including the beautiful home that Miss Barbara Hutton very graciously 
gave to the Government but which is an impractical thing because 
we cannot find ambassadors who have enough money to run it. 
Including that, and all the real estate we have in Grosvenor Square 
and elsewhere in London, have we lost any money for the taxpayer 
over these years since 1946? 
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Mr. Kerrican. We have not. 

Mr. Rooney. Couldn’t we move out tomorrow at a huge profit? 

Mr. Kerrigan. We could liquidate and certainly break even and 
possibly make a profit. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say very possibly? 

Mr. Kerrican. I would say most possibly. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought you were too conservative in the use of 
that language. 

PARIS TRANSACTIONS 


Let us now take Paris. Would you say with regard to the acquisi- 
tions of real estate since 1946 that all of those could be disposed of 
without loss but with profit to the taxpayer at this time? 

Mr. Kenworruy. It would depend on the currency and the 
depreciation of the franc. Without depreciation of the france I 
think you could. 

Mr. Kerrigan. The only rea] question in Paris is how you would 
come out on the disposal of the largest property, the one for which 
- paid $2 million, whether or not you would be able to find a suitable 

uyer. 
{r. Roonsry. What would be your opinion with regard to that as 
of the present moment? 

Mr. Kenworruy. The properties as a whole? 

Mr. Rooney. Taking it all in all. 

Mr. Kenwortay. | think they would liquidate for as much and 
possibly more than they were purchased for. 

Mr. Roonry. I would think so. I think we are being a bit con- 
servative. Assuming we could just get our money out of them, in 
other words, what they cost us, what it has cost us to maintain them, 
and even without deducting their value to us in the way of savings of 
space in Paris which we have needed all these years, we still have real 
estate rather than a credit on a book from the Government of France. 
Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Kerrican. That is right. 


FOREIGN CREDITS PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. You cannot get away from that. And that is what 
this writer, and I have never seen this article before but I have read 
many like it, William A. Millen, means when he says: 

Foreign credits pay for United States buildings abroad— 
and when he says: 


A total of $108 million has been spent by United States building buildings all 
over the world since 1946, but they have not cost this country a cent. 

I refer to this because another committee of the House sought to 
wreck this program. We had enough trouble over the years trying to 
convince Members of the other body serving on the Appropriations 
Committee which considers State Department funds that this pro- 
gram was for the taxpayer’s benefit. It took a couple years. You 
remember that, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. I did, but I never dreamed that with the under- 
lying economics that it didn’t cost anything. 1 never found a bargain 
in the multiplication table. 
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Mr. Rooney. The fact remains that this is a good program, and 
like all progranis is subject to errors and mistakes. I can remember 
being highly critical of the Department for having acquired a property 
in Bermuda at an unusually high cost compared to what it had cost 
for our consular establishment. We brought out a white elephant 
here and there, but because mistakes were made along the way, that 
is no reason to wreck the entire program, and I am glad to see, at least 
for the time being, that the present administration is carrying it along. 
I hope they continue to employ high-class architects, ail hope the 
also continue to plant American architecture abroad rather than all 
this nice nonsense about consulting an Ambassador who naturally 
will say that the folks in Madrid would rather have a Spanish-type 
residence for the Ambassador. I would like to see us erect such build- 
ings as we have in Australia and other places which are a credit to 
this country. We have some pretty good architects here, haven’t we? 

Mr. Kenworrtny. Most certainly. 

Mr. Rooney. I think our architects compare with any in the world. 
Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Aastin endive Yes. Apropos of that it is planned to use 
American architects in the program to an even greater extent. 

Mr. Rooney. | am glad to hear that. What would you say was 
the reputation of the magazine known as the Architectural Forum put 
out by Time-Life, Inc.? 

Mr. Kenwortuy. That is edited by Perry-Prentice. It has a good 
reputation throughout the trade. Like all magazines of that type it 
tries to bring the unusual and things of not only current interest but 
out of the run-of-the-mine. For some time Mr. Brown was consultant 
to Time-Life on their building program. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say their observations are entitled to some 
credence and reliability? 

Mr. Kenworrtny. I certainly think they are a matter of interest. I 
wouldn't consider them a final authority, sir. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to your travel, what is the amount that 
you request? 

Mr. Kerrican. We are requesting $30,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the amount allowed for travel in 1953? 

Mr. Kerrican. $21,000. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the amount you are requesting for other 


contractual services? 
Mr. Kerrican. $750,000 as compared to $465,052 in 1953. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Roonry. And for supplies and materials you are requesting 
how much? 

Mr. Kerrigan. $200,000. 

Mr. Roonry. There was no allowance for that by the Congress in 
1953, 2 years ago. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kerrigan. That is correct. 
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MERIT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. In conclusion, and I seldom make statements—1I ask 
questions—lI hope everybody gets together on this and realizes that 
the best interests of the American taxpayer lie in the continuation of 
this program. There should be no question of personalities as to who 
is running it or who is not running it. I do hope that we will continue 
to get something tangible. 1 don’t care whether it is an automobile or 
a fehing rod, but let us have that and a piece of real estate in our 
hands rather than a credit on a book which never may be collected. 
We should spend dollars only where we have no credits available for 
the program. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


GROWTH OF PROGRAM 


Mr. CLevencer. There is something I want to leave with the com- 
mittee. This occurs within my service in this Congress. It was in 
the 76th Congress, and this is from page 262 of the bound budget 
for that year. I want to give you some idea of the cost of the State 
Department then. This was after the previous administration had 
run it for 8 years and it had increased steadily every year. I want to 
show the total of all of these things. Here is “Foreign buildings and 
improvements.”’ It was not an insignificant amount that year. It 
was $750,000. 

The totals are the interesting things. It shows why I don’t think 
we have been making money. The total appropriations for title one 
one of this appropriation bill, of which State was the first section, 
was $16,581,700. 1 am not old here, but it was within my own 
service. These countries where we say we are taking real estate 
instead of a credit, it is what lies back of that, what created that. 
The general projection of our area of interest all over the world is to 
the extent that we now have $275 billions of funded debt and no one 
knows how much contingent debt, and we are taking these things 
and clamining they are not costing us anything. 

A moment ago I said I never found a bargain in the multiplication 
table. That is right. I never have made an open opposition to this 
thing, but I am in opposition to the idea that the fellow who wrote 
that story and many Members of Congress that this is not costing us 
anything. We had peace in the world then, at the time these figures 
were before the Congress of the United States, relatively so. This 
was the appropriation for the year 1940, for that fiscal year. Some 
of these sums in Justice and other things would be interesting, too. 
We have supported the economies of these countries. For instance, 
these things that didn’t cost anything in Italy. We have put over 
three and a half billion dollars into Italy, more into France. What 
have we got? Sure we have real estate. We have all of the little 
nations in the world trying to keep up with the Jones, trying to put 
an Ambassador wherever we put them. Many places where we had 
a consul or minister we force them to send an Ambassador, until along 
with supporting this thing we are called upon to support the whole 
economy of these countries and the world and to defend all of them. 
; contend that it cannot be shown that these things have been gotten 
ree. 
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I have never cut this seriously but I have never agreed with this 
claim that it was just something we got for nothing. I have not 
agreed with the activities that took us into the position where we had 
to spend these countless billions of dollars and send our troops, as we 
have them at this hour, in 49 countries where we have armed troops 
of the United States. There is something wrong with that. I agree 
it is time to pull in our horns because the world cannot support a shop 
such as we are putting up. I want our people well housed. Let us 
not kid ourselves that we don’t pay for these buildings when we build 
them because we do. 


COST TO TAXPAYERS OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Mr. Bow. I want to ask several questions, but this one particularly. 
Did the foreign credits we have been referring to in this hearing cost 
the American taxpayers anything? 

Mr. Kerrican. In the sense that the original source were dollars 
appropriated for the purchase of American material, they did. 

Mr. Bow. So actually these dollars we have been talking about are 
dollars purchased with funds of the American taxpayers? 

Mr. Kerrican. There is no question as to that fact. 

Mr. Bow. In this article referred to as written by Mr. William 
Millen, did any American dollars go into the purchase of the residence 
of the first secretary, United States Embassy in London? 

Mr. Kerrican. Let me say to you on that, first of all that I would 
have to find out. Secondly, you have a story there that is put before 
you complete. I had no knowledge of what pictures the man was going 
to use. He approached us with a view of having a story on the build- 
ings, and so forth. I told him that the real story, one of the real 
stories in the program was the use of foreign credits, and the two 
fundamental points of the use of foreign credits which | would like to 
repeat, since they are facts, is that they hurry up payment of debts 
to us to the extent we draw them down and use them, and in many 
cases actually make available to us money which otherwise would not 
be available for a number of years hence. 

The third point, as to whether or not it will cost us anything, is one 
which only history will be able to tell, in terms of whether or not these 

eople in fact pay their debts. That is something for the vear 2,000 
efore you get the answer to that one. 

Mr. Bow. So actually if these countries should pay their debts then 
to that extent it has cost the American taxpayer the amount which has 
gone into these properties on these so-called foreign credits. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kerrican. Exactly. 


USE OF DOLLARS TO FINANCE CERTAIN BUILDINGS 


Mr. Bow. Again referring to this article where illustrations have 
been used, and I agree, Mr. Kerrigan, you are not responsible for 
this but to clarify the article, were any American dollars used for the 
purchase of the American Embassy residence in Guatemala? 

Mr. Kenworray. I don’t know. I will have to check it. 

Mr. Bow. Will you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Kerrican. Certainly. 
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Mr. Bow. Were any American dollars used for the Embassy 
building in Turkey? 

Mr. Kerrican. Wholly financed by foreign credits. 

Mr. Bow. How about Perry House in Tokyo? 

Mr. Kerrican. Foreign credit. 

Mr. Bow. How about the residence of the Embassy official in 
Panama? 

Mr. Kerrican. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Bow. We had no foreign credits there, did we, at the time of 
the purchase of the Embassy residence there? 

Mr. Kerrican. Let me make it plain. Our people in use of foreign 
credits have become quite expert at it in this sense: Very often, and 
while the original intentions of the agreement were to require the use 
of the currency within the countries, many of these countries have 
made exceptions and have permitted the use of the currency outside 
of the country. For that reason we have in many countries carried 
out a program where there were no credits there as such due us, and 
we have done that with foreign credit. 

Mr. Bow. In this same article that has been referred to, written 
by Mr. Millen, is an illustration of a United States Embassy Office 
Building, Habana, Cuba. Dollars were used there, were they not? 

Mr. Kerrigan. That is correct. That was my point. I have no 
knowledge of what picture he would use. 

Mr. Bow. I understand that; but it is in this article. I think we 
should point that out. 

How about the Embassy Office Building in Rio? 

Mr. Kerrigan. The Embassy Office Building in Rio was almost 
wholly built with foreign credits. 

Mr. Bow. Almost wholly? 

Mr. Kerrigan. That was my statement to the reporter; 5 percent 
dollars and 95 percent credits. 

Mr. Bow. How about the residence at Canberra? 

Mr. Kerrican. I believe that was foreign credits. 

Mr. Bow. All of it? 

Mr. Kerrican. I am quite sure. 

Mr. Bow. On the others you will supply the information for the 
record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Facts relating to pictures appearing in Washington Star article dated Jan. 3, 1954 


Year acqui- Paid by— 


sition con- 
Description of building 


started Dollars credits 


The first secretary of the United States Embassy in London lives 1949 xX. 
in this house, Cape Cottage. 
Perry House in Tokyo is the home of State Department employees_. 1951 
The new Embassy office building in Ankara, Turkey, follows 1951 
native architecture. 
The American Embassy residence in Guatemala has broad lawn 1950 
and swimming pool. 
Residence of an Embassy official in Panama 1942 
by Peeeed States Embassy office building in Habana is modern 1950 
n style. 
Another example of modern styling is the Embassy office building 1949 
in Reo de Janeiro. 
The official residence in Canberra, Australia, has a colonial tinge-.. 1942 
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TOTAL FOREIGN CREDIT EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Bow. Did you check the figure of $108 million? Was that all 
oe. lial Have we total expenditures of $108 million in foreign 
credits 

Mr. Kerrican. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bow. So that figure, at least, was obtained from you? 


Mr. Kerrican. It certainly was. There is no question about it. 
Mr. Bow. That is all. 


SALE OF DEPARTMENTAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Cievencer. There are a couple of questions here, just to 
complete the record. 

Has the 1 dla sold any property since your last report to 
the committee 

Mr. Kenworrny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Will you please give a list of them. 

Mr. Kerrican. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Sales of U. S. Government-owned properties to date 


4 


Camp de Mars, Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

Avenida Diagonal Roque Saenz Pena, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Part lot No. 3, sec. 34, Karori District, Wellington, New Zealand 

No. 4 Government PI., North Caleutta, India 

Zobel property, Manila, Philippines 

Ghekko Park property, Manila, Philippines 

Temporary United States consulate building, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia - 

Cadastral District No. 1, site at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic... 

Edificio America, Habana, Cu 

Lot No. 1 of 98, the Bluff, me. Japan 

Banto Hotel Building, Seoul, K . 

Prefab residence, Godthaab, "dros 

Buildings Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, and 16, Military Plaza, 
Manila, Philippines 


= 
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1 Includes 
2 Erection cost. 
2 — amount $435,285 is the value of the Mitsui property received in lieu of cash. 


F No charge (from Navy). 


Mr. Kenwortny. There is the temporary United States consulate 
building at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, for $22,000. 

Cadastral District No. 1 site at Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican 
Republic, for $60,000. 

dificio America, Habana, Cuba, for $110,000. 

Not previously reported we have lot No. 1 of 98, the Bluff, Yoko- 
hama, Japan, $2,000. 

The Banto Hotel Building, Seoul, Korea, $2,977,206. 

Mr. Wixser. That sale was reported to the committee by letter at 
the time it occurred. 

Mr. Kenworrny. Of this $435,285 is the value of the Mitsui oe § 
erty received in lieu of cash. That was part property and part cas 
but mostly cash. 

In Greenland there is a small property for $2,342. 


Year Proceeds || 
1945 $10, 000. 00 
1945 366, 514.17 
1946 32, 000. 00 
1948 | 78, 187. 70 
1950 163, 824. 21 | ! 
1951 81, 458. 85 
1951 22. 000. 00 
1951 | 60, 000. 00 
1952 | 110. 000. 00 
1953 2, 000. 00 
1953 $2, 977, 206.00 |3, 
1953 | 2, 342. 26 
1953 
8, 334. 66 
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There are buildings in the Military Plaza in Manila for $8,334. 
The Greenland property was a gift, and the Manila properties were 
transferred from the Navy at no charge. 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Mr. CLeveNGeER. I said a moment ago that I had not, to my know!l- 
edge, ever taken any part in a reduction or made any attack on the 
floor on these buildings, though some of them alarm me. 

I want to say now that since we are involved all over the world we 
are in a situation not of our own making. I am speaking now in the 
sense that I think some of this is now a bipartisan proposition, 

If it is a building we need in a place where we need it and not one 
that will be expensive to maintain, I would of course agree to getting 
everything that is useful and needful out of the foreign credits device: 
but let us not fool ourselves that we are not paying for it many times 
over. 

This little gimmick, that was explained here a minute ago was 
designed to make a lot of people believe you were getting something 
for rece There is no such thing. We would be the last country 
in the world to get it if there were. 

I was glad to see that since we met here this morning I have been 
able to hear the President of a republic who expressed some gratitude 
for the generosity of this country. I have waited a long time to hear 
some foreign government say so. It made me feel good, because I 
believe that particular state is comprised of a brave people who would 
to a best of their ability carry out the promise that their President 
made. 

But let us not be deceived by these gimmicks and this false idea of 
economy that has gone hog wild all over the world, where we pick up 
the check for this, that, and the other, until the American taxpayer is 
practically out of his mind because of his obligations. 

I just saw the breakdown of the new budget. It averages over $540 
for every man, woman, and child in my district. That is something 
like $2,200 for a family of 4, which is probably the average family 
there. I just do not know how much longer we can do this. 

It would have been a great deal bigger, $100 bigger, if we had not 
trimmed down the budget we had here a year ago. It is my hope 
that this committee and the other committees on appropriations can 
trim the budget enough this year to bring not only the so-called cash 
into balance but to bring about an actual balance in the budget of 
the United States. It is not going to be easy. 


CURRENT FOREIGN CREDIT DATA 


Mr. Witser. May I ask permission, Mr. Chairman, as has been 
the custom in the past, to place in the record a current statement of 
the availability of foreign credits by country? 

Mr. Cievencer. Certainly. I think that ought to be a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Wiser. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS ON FOREIGN CREDITS AND CURRENCIES 


The following statements have been prepared: 

1. Availability and utilization of foreign credits and currencies, cumulative 
through June 30, 1953. 

Source of foreign credits and currencies available through June 30, 1953. 

3. Foreign credit and currency utilization (by the Department of State) through 
June 30, 1953, by program. 

4. Outstanding balances available in foreign currencies on June 30, 1953. 

5. Analysis of outstanding balances in foreign exchange as of June 30, 1953. 

6. Financial plan for the utilization of foreign credits and currencies, owed to 
1 aaa by the United States Treasury, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 

7. Financial plan for the utilization of foreign credits and currencies, owed to 
= — by the United States Treasury, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 

8. Analysis of foreign credits owed to the United States, balances estimated as 
of June 30, 1955. 

Amounts are stated in thousands of United States dollars. Having been rounded 
to the nearest thousand, they will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded. 

Kinds of currency have been identified by the name of the country concerned, 
arranged alphabetically in five groups: 

1. American Republics 

2. Europe (except the United Kingdom) 
3. British Commonwealth and Empire 
4. Africa, Near and Middle East 

5. Far East 

As in past reports, colonial possessions and dependencies have been consoli- 
dated with the parent country, regardless of geographic location. Thus, the 
linear caption “United Kingdom and possessions” includes Hong Kong, Aden, 
British West Indies, and British Honduras as well as all other components of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire except Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and 
South Africa and the external territories which may be administered by these 
four members of the Commonwealth. The unit on which consolidation is based 
is the United States Foreign Service post rendering accounting reports to the 
Office of Finance; in some cases (viz, Eritrea, Okinawa, Palestine, Trieste) 
further detail has been shown on the statements of cumulative availability and 
past, utilization. 

Credits are denominated in United States dollars in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the related credit agreements, and fluctuating exchange rates have no 
effect on these dollar values. In those cases in which one exchange rate must be 
used in crediting local currency drawings, but sale of the proceeds by the United 
States Treasury is at a better rate, the full United States dollar value of the 
indebtedness will not be realized when the local currency is purchased with appro- 
priated funds. As the projected requirements set forth on the financial plans for 
1954 and 1955 are based on amounts expected to be paid to the United States 
Treasury, the balances projected for Hungary and Poland are overstated, being 
distorted by the effect of the use of the two separate rates. 

Cash balances are carried at the dollar value attributed to them by the United 
States Treasury where such a valuation was available, and fluctuations in exchange 
rates may affect the value of such currencies included in the statements. 

Set forth below are explanations of the data appearing under the various 
columnar captions: 


1. Availability and utilization of foreign credits and currencies, cumulative through 
June 30, 1953 

(a) “Total available’ represents: (a) the full United States dollar amount 
which may be drawn in foreign exchange as set forth in the applicable credit 
agreements, even though economic or political factors preclude current drawings, 
or then: in the credit agreements limit the amount which may be drawn 
each year or the purposes for which drawings may be used; (b) the United States 
dollar value attributed by the United States Treasury to foreigm exchange acquired 
from other sources and transferred to the Treasury for disposition; and (c) the 
estimated value of reparations allocations not yet realized by June 30, 1953. 
These amounts may be decreased by (a) liquidation of outstanding indebtedness 
by payment in United States dollars, (b) liquidation of outstanding balances 
under credit agreements by any means other than payment or transfer of property, 
and (c) falling rates of exchange on United States Treasury cash balances in foreign 
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exchange derived from sources other than credit agreements. Likewise, these 
amounts may be increased by (a) additional amounts deposited into United States 
‘Treasury accounts by collecting agencies, (b) additional foreign exchange options 
under credit agreements, (c) acceptance of payment of accrued interest in foreign 
exchange, and (d) rising rates of exchange on cash balances held. Sources of avail- 
able funds are set forth in the statement described in section 2, below. 

(b) “Amounts utilized by the Department of State’’ represents the United 
States dollar value of foreign exchange transferred by the United States Treasury 
to disbursing accounts of Foreign Service disbursing officers, at the rate of ex- 
change at which such transfers were made. These amounts may have been dis- 
bursed against charges to appropriations of the Department of State or any ageney 
for which the Department makes disbursement abroad, or may have been dis- 
bursed pursuant to congressional authority to utilize exchange without charge to 
appropriations (i. e., educational exchange program), or may remain undisbursed 
in part, in the cash disbursing balance. As these amounts represent complete 
transactions, current fluctuations in exchange rates do not affect the dollar 
values shown. Amounts utilized by the Department of State are set forth by 
program in the statement described in section 3, below. 

(c) “Sales to other agencies and exchange fluctuations’’ includes (a) transfers 
by the United States Treasury to accounts of disbursing officers other than those 
of the Foreign Service, (b) gains and losses due to revaluation of exchange by the 
United States Treasury, (c) any other adjustments necessary to arrive at the 
United States dollar value of balances shown as of June 30, 1953. This column 
is a computed adjustment and is not supported by documentation, as the 
Department is not involved in the transactions concerned. 

(d) “Balance as of June 30, 1953” represents (a) the United States dollar amount 
of credits as of June 30, 1953, which may be collected in foreign exchange in 
accordance with the provisions of international settlement agreements, as set 
forth in the accounting records of the United States Treasury, the Department of 
State, or the General Services Administration; (b) the United States dollar value 
attributed by the United States Treasury to foreign exchange balances held as of 
June 30, 1953, (c) the estimated value of reparations allocations not yet realized, 
as of June 30, 1953, and (d) in the case of Liberia, the balance derived from 
property disposal which is held in a special account at the Bank of Monrovia for 
purposes of the foreign building program. It excludes foreign exchange held by 
disbursing officers abroad in their disbursing accounts. These balances are 
analyzed in the statements described in sections 4 and 5 below. 


2. Source of foreign credits and currencies available through June 30, 1953 


This statement analyzes as to source the amounts set forth in the “Total 
available’ column of the statement of Availability and Utilization of Foreign 
— and Currencies, Cumulative Through June 30, 1953 (paragraph 1 (a) 
above). 

(a) “Surplus property” includes the United States dollar amount of (a) sales 
of surplus property for cash or on open account in cases in which payment was 
accepted in foreign exchange and transferred to the United States Treasury for 
disposition or held by the Department of State for disbursement: (b) that portion 
of the sales of surplus property under credit agreements negotiated by the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner or the Department of State which may 
be liquidated by paying foreign exchange, transferring property, or furnishing 
services under the terms of the agreement; (c) that portion of mutual aid settle- 
ments which may be liquidated by paying foreign exchange, transferring property, 
or furnishing services under the terms of mutual-aid settlement agreements: (d) 
any interest payments on the above categories of indebtedness which has been 
accepted in foreign exchange; and (e) past due interest of Ecuador, Iran, Peru, 
and China. 

(b) ‘‘Lend-lease’”’ includes the United States dollar amount of that portion of 
purely lend-lease settlement agreements which may be liquidated by paying 
foreign exchange, transferring property, or furnishing services under the terms 
of the settlement agreements, and any interest payments on such indebtedness 
which has been accepted in foreign exchange. 

(c) “War assets” includes the United States dollar amount reported to the 
Department of State by the General Services Administration of indebtedness 
under credit agreements covering the disposal of assets by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, which indebtedness may be liquidated by paying foreign exchange, 
transferring property, or furnishing services under the terms of the agreements; 
plus any accrued unpaid interest, and interest payments which may have been 
accepted in foreign exchange. 
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(d) “Economic aid counterpart’’ represents that portion of counterpart foreign 
exchange generated by the foreign economic aid program which has been declared 
surplus to their needs by ECA and successor agencies and had been transferred to 
the United States Treasury for disposition prior to July 1, 1953. It exeludes 
counterpart and contributed currencies utilized in executing the foreign-aid pro- 
grain, and the balances held on June 30, 1953 by agencies other than the United 

tates Treasury. 

(e) “Reparations allocations” includes the United States dollar value attributed 
by the United States Treasury to foreign exchange allocated to the United States 
by the IARA and transferred to the United States Treasury by June 30, 1953 
plus the estimated value of allocations expected to be made. 

(f) “Other” includes all sources other than those specified above, such as infor- 
mation media guarantee funds (Germany, Israel), GAO contract settlements 
(Canada), miscellaneous cash collections in foreign exchange transferred to the 
United States Treasury for disposition, and foreign exchange otherwise acquired 
by the United States Treasury and available for disposition. 

(g) “Transfers and exchange’ represent adjustments due to (a) conversion 
from one kind of currency into another, and (b) payment in the currency of one 
country for goods, property, or services to be used in another country. These 
offset each other on a worldwide basis, 


3. Foreign credit and currency utilization through June 30, 1953 


This statement analyzes as to program the amounts set forth in the column 
headed “Amounts utilized by the Department of State” of the statement of Avail- 
ability and utilization of foreign credits and currencies, cumulative through June 
30, 1953 (paragraph 1 (b), above). It should be noted that this statement does 
not include consular fees and other miscellaneous receipts in foreign exchange, 
which have been utilized by disbursing officers of the Department in addition to 
the amounts reflected in the statement. 

(a) ‘Foreign building program” includes not only foreign exchange disbursed 

ainst charges to the appropriation for “Acquisition of buildings abroad,” but 
also property acquired under the certification process, with charge against the 
same apirersiencs and credit to the indebtedness of the country concerned. 

(b) “Educational exchange program” represents amounts paid to foundations to 


finance approved exchange programs authorized by Public Law 584. These 


yments have been made without charge to dollar appropriations. There will 

e an additional $167,500 paid during the current fiscal year without charge to 

appropriations, to liquidate amounts due foundations in respect of approved prior 

year budgets, but thereafter all payments will be charged to the applicable appro- 
priations. 

(c) ‘Genera! operating expenses” is a computed amount representing the differ- 
ence between the aggregate amounts of currencies acquired from the United States 
Treasury and the amounts utilized on the four ee specifically set forth in 
(a) and (b) above, and (d) and (e) below. It includes payments in foreign 
exchange charged to a number of various appropriations, including those of other 
agencies serviced abroad by Foreign Service disbursing officers, as well as undis- 
bursed amounts held in the Foreign Service advance account balances of disbursing 
officers. 

(d) “‘Intormation program (counterpart funds)” includes the amounts utilized 
by the Department of State under the authority contained in Public Law 843, 
8ist Congress, approved September 27, 1950. “1 

(e) ‘Occupied areas program” includes amounts transferred by the United 
States Treasury to the Department of State for expenditure in the administration 
of occupied areas of Germany and Austria, 


4. Outstanding blances available in foreign currencies on June 30, 1958 

This statement analyzes by type of balance the amounts set forth in the 
“Balance as of June 30, 1953’ column of the statement of availability and utiliza- 
tion of foreign credits and currencies, cumulative through June 30, 1953 (para- 
graph 1 (d) above). 

(a) “Settlement agreements”: The balances described in (1), (2), and (3) below 
may be decreased by: (a) liquidation by payment in United States dollars; and 
(b) liquidation by any means other than payment or transfer of property; and may 
be increased by additional foreign exchange options under credit agreements. In 
the case of war assets agreements and of <e property agreements with Iran 
and China, they may.be increased also by additional interest accruing and becom- 
ing past due. 
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(1) “Settlement agreements—surplus property’ represents: (a) the United 
States dollar amount of that portion of the balance of principal indebtedness 
outstanding on June 30, 1953, under mutual aid settlement and surplus property 
credit agreements which may be liquidated under the terms of the agreement by 
paying foreign exchange, transferring property, or furnishing services; and 
(b) past due interest on surplus property indebtedness of Ecuador, Iran, Peru, 
and China. 

(2) “Settlement ments—lend-lease”’ represents the United States dollar 
amount of that portion of the balance of principal indebtedness outstanding on 
June 30, 1953, under purely lend-lease settlement agreements which may be liqui- 
dated under the terms of the agreement by paying foreign exchange, transferring 
property, or furnishing services. 

(3) ‘Settlement agreements—war assets” includes the United States dollar 
amount of the balance outstanding on June 30, 1953, under war assets agreements 
as reported to the Department of State by the administering agency, the General 
Services Administration. 

(b) ‘Reparations allocations’ represents the estimated value of anticipated 
allocations to the United States by IARA 

(c) “Cash foreign exchange”’ is valued at the United States dollar equivalent 
set forth in reports by the United States Treasury, which generally reflect the 
value as of the date on which the foreign exchange was transferred to United 
States Treasury account. Excluded are cash disbursing accounts of Foreign 
Service disbursing officers abroad. 

(1) “Cash foreign exchange—Treasurer, United States’’ represents foreign 
exchange held in banks abroad in accounts of the Treasurer, United States. 

(2) “Cash foreign exchange—Department of State’ represents: (a) foreign 
exchange held by Foreign Service disbursing officers abroad subject to the order 
of the United States Treasury (1) because of discriminatory taxes on foreign- 
owned bank accounts, or (2) because of political situations which indicate the 
desirability of local control of withdrawals; (b) foreign exchange advanced to 
Foreign Service disbursing officers for which United States dollar payment has 
not been received and functioned by the United States Treasury; and (c) in the 
case of Liberia a special account with the Bank of Monrovia to hold funds specifi- 
cally reserved for the foreign building program. 


5. Analysis of outstanding balances in foreign exchange as of June 30, 1953 

This statement analyzes the amounts set forth in the “Balance as of June 30, 
1953” column of the statement of Availability and utilization of foreign credits 
and currencies, cumulative through June 30, 1953 (paragraph 1 (d) above) by 
setting forth (a) the amounts reserved for specific purposes; (b) the amounts 
unreserved which are held as cash or are available for drawing in foreign exchange 
during the current and next fiscal year under the terms of the applicable credit 
agreements: and (c) amounts which are not anticipated to be available before 
June 30, 1955. 

(a) “Balances under educational exchange agreements” represents the difference 
between the maximum programs contemplated under the bilateral agreements 
executed under the authority of Public Law 584 and the amounts paid to educa- 
tional foundations through June 30, 1953. 

(b) ‘Reserve for foreign building operations” represents (a) cash balances 
administratively earmarked for the exclusive use of the foreign building program; 
(b) amounts limited in the settlement agreements to acquisition and maintenance 
of property; and (c) amounts mentioned in the settlement agreements as intended 
by the United States for acquisition and maintenance of property. In the case 
of France and the United Kingdom, the balances shown are available also for 
extension of educational exchange agreements. 

(c) “Available balances not reserved” represents cash balances and outstanding 
balances under surplus property, mutual aid, and lend-lease settlement agree- 
ments which (a) are not required to finance educational exchange agreements 
concluded under the authority of Public Law 584, (b) are not reserved as des- 
cribed in paragraph 5 (b) above, and (c) are not unavailable at this time as des- 
cribed in paragraph 5 (e) below. Balances under war assets agreements, not 
administered by the Department of State, are excluded. The distribution by 
time period reflects the effect of payment schedules in the case of Mexico and 
Nicaragua, and in other cases the effect of maximum limitations on the amount 
which may be drawn in any 12-month period. In the case of Indonesia $7 million 
of the amount shown may be used for an educational exchange program, and. in 
the case of Israel the entire amount, derived from information media guaranties, 
may be used only for scientific, educational and cultural activities. 
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(d) “Balances under war asset agreements” are set forth separately because 
drawings are under the administrative control of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and to date no local currency drawings have been made. 

(e) “Inactive and unavailable accounts” are those not available at this time 
for financing foreign exchange requirements. Czechoslovakia has ceased honor- 
ing requests for accelerated payments. The small balance under France repre- 
sents information media guaranty funds not for current use, and the small balance 
under Germany is a blocked account. In the case of Yugoslavia, exchange rate 
problems have not been resolved. In the case of Iran and China, economic and 
political considerations impel classification of these balances as inactive. 


6. Financial plan for the utilization of foreign credits and currencies owed to or owned 
by the United States Treasury 

These statements recognize the consular fees and other miscellaneous receipts 
expected to be collected in foreign exchange, and apply these plus amounts avail- 
pr a through United States Treasury accounts on June 30, 1953, to the foreign ex- 
change requirements of the Department of State. These availabilities are applied 
first to that part of the foreign building program which is restricted by law to 
United States Treasury and other United States agency sources for its required 
foreign exchange, and the educational exchange program, which is restricted sim- 
ilarly. Amounts not needed for these restricted programs are applied to the re- 
quirements of the current appropriation for salaries and expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, and any residual excess is applied to other disbursing requirements, 
including payments on behalf of otheragencies. The effect of the planned utiliza- 
tion on availabilities is set forth in section 7, below. 

(a) “For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954’: 

(1) “Estimated availability—foreign credits and currencies owed to or owned 
by United States Treasury July 1, 1953” is the amount set forth in the ‘Balance 
as of June 30, 1953” column of the statement of Availability and utilization of 
foreign credits and currencies, cumulative through June 30, 1953, paragraph 1 (d) 
above, and sections 4 and 5, above. It should be noted that only 48 of the 70 
areas listed have availabilities shown. 

(2) “Estimated availability—consular fee receipts in foreign currency’ repre- 
sents the Department’s estimate of consular fees and other miscellaneous collec- 
tions which will be received in foreign exchange. Collections are taken up in the 
Foreign Service advance account of the disbursing officers concerned with and 
equivalent increase in his dollar accountability for funds. Collections in foreign 
exchange are not formally processed through Treasury foreign exchange accounts 
and therefore are not included in the statement of availability and utilization of 
foreign credits and currencies and related statements described in sections 1 
through 5, above. 

(3) “Total estimated availability” is the gomnpuned sum of the two precedin 
columns. It does not include collections of other agencies or other ddditional 
foreign exchange which may become available through the United States Treasury. 

(4) ‘Foreign building program’’ includes unliquidated foreign exchange obliga- 
tions from prior fiscal years equivalent to United States $8,067,799, and $9,544,048 
in 1954 obligations set forth in the budget presentation for the appropriation for 
“Acquisition of buildings abroad;” less $941,626 in obligations which cannot be 
funded currently due to shortage in the specific kinds of exchange required. 

(5) ‘‘Edueational exchange program”’ includes $7,893,667 set forth in the budget 
presentation for the appropriation for ‘‘International educational exchange activi- 
ties, $1,162,500’’ budgeted under the appropriation for ““Government in occupied 
areas,” and $167,500 which is required to liquidate prior year obligations without 
charge to appropriated funds. 

(6) ‘Appropriation for salaries and expenses, 1954’’ sets forth the estimated 
extent to which the foreign exchange requirements of this appropriation may be 
funded from the availabilities described in paragraphs 6 (a) (1)—(3) above. Re- 
quirements for foreign exchange are estimated on a gross basis including reim- 
bursements, and availabilities in excess of those required for the foreign building 
and educational exchange programs have been appllied next to the requirements 
of the appropriation for salaries and expenses. Less than half the exchange 

uired is available from this source. 
me) “All other appropriations” represents the residual availabilities which can 


be utilized to fund the foreign exchange required to yrs prior year obligations, 


to liquidate obligations of the current appropriation for ‘‘Government in occupied 
areas’? and all other current appropriations to the Department of State except 
S. and E., FBO, and IES, and to make payments chargeable to accounts of other 
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agencies, including USIA and FOA. Availabilities represent 100 percent of GOA 
uirements, and 26 percent of the requirements for other appropriations. 

8) “Total estimated utilization” is the computed sum of the four columns 
immediately preceding. The amounts shown may be increased by additional 
foreign exchange of kinds in relatively short supply becoming available for 
acquisition from United States Treasury accounts. Total requirements will 
approximate $100 million, against about $64 million shown in this column. 

(9) ‘Estimated availability after June 30, 1954”’ is the computed difference 
between ‘Total estimated availability’, paragraph 6 (a) (3) above, and ‘‘Total 
estimated utilization”, paragraph 6 (a) (8), above. These amounts may be 
altered by liquidation of indebtedness by payment in United States dollars; 
utilization by other agencies; revision of credit agreements; additional sources of 
foreign currency to the United States Treasury and the Department of State; 
and economic or political factors which may affect the ability of the United States 
to draw local currency as accelerated payment of indebtedness. 

(b) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955: 

(1) “Estimated availability, foreign credits and currencies owed to or owned 
by the United States Treasury July 1, 1954” is the amount set forth in the ‘‘Esti- 
mated availability after June 30, 1954’’ column of the financial plan for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954 (par. 6 (a) (9), above). 

(2) ‘‘Estimated availability, consular fee receipts in foreign currency’’ repre- 
sents the Department’s estimate of consular fees and other miscellaneous collec- 
— which will be received in foreign exchange, as described in paragraph 6 (a) (2), 

ove. 

(3) ‘Total estimated availability” is the computed sum of the two preceding 
columns as described in paragraph 6 (a) (3), above. 

(4) ‘Foreign building program” includes deferred unliquidated foreign exchange 
obligations equivalent to United States $941,626 (sce par. 6 (a) (4) above) and 
$5,128,000 in 1955 foreign exchange obligations set forth in the budget presenta- 
tion for the appropriation for acquisition of buildings abroad; less $966,831 in 
obligations which cannot be founded in 1955 due to shortage in the specific kinds 
of exchange required. 

(5) ‘Educational exchange programs”’ includes $7,560,166 set forth in the 
budget presentation for the appropriation for international educational exchange 
activities and $1,250,000 budgeted under the appropriation for government in 
occupied areas. 

(6) ‘‘Appropriation for salaries and expenses 1955” sets forth the estimated 
extent to which the foreign exchange requirements of this appropriation may be 
funded from the availabilities described in paragraph 6 (b) (1) to (3) above. 
Requirements are estimated on a gross basis, including reimbursements, as 
described in paragraph 6 (a) (6) above. Due to utilization of availabilities during 
the preceding year, it is estimated only 35 percent of the exchange requirements 
of this appropriation will be funded from residual balances. 

(7) “‘All other appropriations.” See paragraph 6 (a) (7). Due to prior 
utilization, it is estimated that only 42 percent of the disbursing requirements of 
appropriations will be met from this source, including 100 percent of GOA require- 
ments and 22 percent of the requirements for other appropriations. 

(8) ‘‘Total estimated utilization’ is the computed sum of the four columns 
immediately preceding. The amounts shown may be increased by additional 
foreign exchange of kinds in relatively short supply becoming available for 
acquisition from United States Treasury accounts. Total requirements will 
approximate $86 million against about $23 million shown in this column. 

(9) “Estimated availability after June 30, 1955” represents the computed 
difference between ‘‘Total estimated availability,” paragraph 6 (b) (3) above, 
and “Total estimated utilization,’ paragraph 6 (b) (8) above. These balances 
are analyzed in the statement described in section 7, below. 


7. Analysis of foreign credits owed to the United States, balances estimated as of 
June 30, 1955 

On June 30, 1953, there were availabilities in 48 of the countries listed. By 
June 30, 1955, is expected that availabilities will remain in only 34 countries, 
of which only 19 countries will have availabilities which are not entirely restricted 
to specific purposes but may be used in whole or part for any United States 
expenses. Of the 19, however, 3 are dormant because of unsettled negotiations 
on rates of exchange, 3 are inactive because economic or political factors preclude 
drawings, 7 have maximum limits on the amount of local currency which may be 
drawn in any year, and only 6 represent surplus immediately available for any 
United States expense. 
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(a) ‘Estimated balance June 30, 1955” is the amount set forth in the ‘Esti- 
mated availability after June 30, 1955” column of the financial plan for the fiscal 
age ending June 30, 1955 (par. 6 (b) (9) above). These amounts may be altered 

y liquidation of indebtedness under credit agreements by payment in United 
States dollars; utilization by other agencies; any cifference between the exchange 
rate at which drawings are made and the exchange rate at which the United States 
Treasury disposes of the proceeds; revision of credit agreements; additional 
sources of foreign exchange to the United States Treasury and the Department of 
State; and economic or political factors which may affect the ability of the United 
States to draw local currency as accelerated payment of indebtedness. 

(b) “Educational exchange” represents the balance under bilateral educational 
exchange agreements which are now in force, and does not provide for proposed 
extensions or new agreements. The amount for each country has been computed 
by decreasing the maximum amount contemplated under the agreement for the 
entire period it covers by the cumulative amounts which will have been paid to 
the binational foundation through June 30, 1955, under present budgetary plans. 

(c) “Foreign buildings” represents the estimated balances earmarked for the 
foreign building operation in credit agreements, or which such agreements indicate 
the United States intends to use for this pur , which will remain unobligated 
on June 30, 1955. In addition to credits there remains $216,000 in Egyptian 
pounds in a Treasury cash balance. Since FBO requirements have been covered 
on the basis of estimated obligations, there will remain undisbursed on June 30, 
1955, the equivalent of outstanding unliquidated obligations payable in foreign 
exchange, estimated to approximate $8 million, in addition to the amounts set 
forth on the statement. 

(d) ‘‘Various’”’: In the case of France and the United Kingdom, the amounts 
shown are restricted to educational exchange or foreign building operations. In 
the case of Israel, use is limited to scientific, educational, and cultural purposes. 

(e) ‘‘Available for any expenses’”’ represents estimated balances which are not 
restricted as to the — for which they may be used, but which are limited 
in accordance with the notations which may appear on the statement. 

(f) ‘War asset agreements’: Except for Haiti, no utilization of these balances 
has been planned as the agreements are administered by the General Services 
Administration, which agency is attempting to collect in United States dollars. 
In the case of Haiti, the GSA has enlisted the aid of the Department of State in 
collecting the debt by accepting property required by the United States for its 
operations in Haiti. 

(g) ‘‘Not available for utilization’: The amount shown for France represents 
information media guarantee funds not available for use. The amount shown 
for Switzerland probably will be liquidated by sale for United States dollars by 
the United States Treasury. The amount shown for Germany is in a blocked 
account. 
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Availability and utilization of foreign credits and currencies, cumulative through 


June 30, 1953 


{In thousanas of United States dollars} 


Amounts 
Sales to other 
Total Roy oe he agencies and | Balance as of 
available ! po cntad exchange | June 30, 1953 
State fluctuations 
American Republics: 
4, 550 2,714 1, 518 318 
606 542 64 0 
326 153 173 0 
159 159 0 0 
502 502 0 0 
536 410 10 116 
176 0 0 176 
102 102 0 0 
5, 250 1, 672 480 3, 008 
627 156 3 467 
39 39 0 0 
826 562 263 2 
21 21 0 0 
22, 525 11, 472 ll 11, 042 
Belgium and possessions... 11, 527 5, 553 1,111 S44 
105 105 0 0 
Czechoslovakia. 8, 233 2, 561 683 4, 989 
3, 814 2, 137 244 1, 433 
22, 467 1, 552 361 20, 554 
- 99, 188 36, 911 28, 073 34, 205 
212, 782 21, 592 0 191, 1:99 
Hungary... 17,796 3, 218 1, 425 13, 143 
150, 016 22, 235 3, 525 124, 256 
Netherlands and ‘possessions - REL 73, 327 5, 236 2,724 65, 367 
11, 64% 2, 625 331 8, 691 
38, 000 2, 176 1, 993 33, 832 
Portugal and possessions _- =< 381 366 4 0 
Sweden 1, 934 1, 041 58 836 
3, 046 299 0 2, 748 
Trieste 757 16 741 0 
British Commonwealth and Empire: 
dee 8, 406 3, 060 0 5, 346 
663 583 80 0 
4, 308 798 2 3, 508 
Union of South Africa._................-- 1, 720 1, 686 0 33 
United Kingdom and possessions a ee 50, 584 21, 735 0 28, 848 
Africa, Near and Middle East: 
315 315 0 0 
Se d 1, 342 1, 053 0 289 
Egypt_- 10, 053 8, 716 787 549 
Eritrea __...- 69 69 0 0 
Ethiopia_- 707 612 0 95 
69, 239 7, 737 8, 442 53, 060 
34, 692 17, 807 3, 721 13, 164 
33, 899 5, 027 2, 976 25, 896 
3, 589 3, O87 80 421 
1, 401 407 108 S86 
355 188 0 167 
1,710 1, 249 215 246 
439 363 8 68 
224 224 | 0 0 
7, 949 6, 727 | 91 1,131 
293 228 65 0 
Saudi Arabia__. 2, 313 2, 156 156 0 
Syria_... 890 890 | 0 0 
Turkey 3, 608 3, 565 0 42 
Far East 
59, 204 9, 036 4, 659 45, 509 
OS RSE Tes 63, 669 , 984 2, 267 59, 418 
14, 098 6, 945 0 7,153 
Korea 27, 002 5, 023 1,029 20, 950 
Okinawa 283 283 0 0 
Phili 8, 342 6, 219 | 0 2, 123 
hailand 4, 966 3, 080 | 0 , 886 
Total! 1, 120, 651 253, 952 | 69, 757 796, 942 


1 Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded, 


43118—54——23 


| 
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Foreign credit and currency utilization through June 30, 1953, by program 
[In thousands of United States dollars] 


| 
ne a Informa- 
oreign tduca- enera. tion 
build- tional operat- | program | 
tion ! ings | exchange ing (counter- | program 
program | program | expenses part 
funds) 
American 
$206 $118 0 $88 0 0 
2,714 2, 545 0 169 0 0 
Colombia. 153 148 0 5 0 0 
Costa Rica_. 159 117 0 42 0 0 
Cuba. 502 502 0 0 0 0 
Ecuador... 410 121 0 289 0 0 
Honduras... 102 73 0 29 0 0 
Mexico... 1,672 585 0 1, 087 0 0 
Nicaragua. . .. 56 146 0 10 0 0 
Penams -......-...- 39 39 0 0 0 0 
562 37 0 191 0 0 
21 21 0 0 0 0 
Europe 
11,472 1, 510 $67: 2, 664 $110 $6, 515 
Belgium and possessions, fopeiethethaisan' 5, 573 2,854 757 1, 962 0 0 
Bulgaria oféihehusabnn 105 105 0 0 0 0 
Czechoslovakia - 2, 561 2,111 0 450 0 0 
Denmark 2, 137 531 356 1,178 72 0 
Finland bapa tuk 1, 552 703 208 641 0 0 
France and possessions .- Efe ae 36, 911 11, 582 4, 230 12, 879 8, 220 0 
Germany ____. FB 21, 592 808 1, 000 2, 859 1, 601 15, 323 
Hungary --....--- ‘ 3, 218 1, 908 0 1,310 0 0 
540 343 0 187 9 0 
22, 235 6, 144 4,177 10, 7' 1,117 0 
Netherlands and a Mecse 5, 236 1, 360 1, 250 1, 972 655 0 
Norway. _....------ 2, 625 193 1,044 1, 307 81 0 
2, 176 455 0 1,721 0 0 
portugal and | possessions. 366 361 0 6 0 0 
1,854 1,7 0 146 0 0 
Sweden 1, 041 819 19 203 0 0 
299 187 0 112 0 0 
Trieste 16 0 0 11 5 0 
7 669 0 107 0 0 
British Commonwealth and Empire: 
Canada 583 583 0 0 0 0 
New Zealand 798 328 47 0 0 0 
Union of South Africa. _......-......- 1, 686 1, 431 17 229 0 0 
United Kingdom and possessions... . 21, 735 16, 902 4, 250 584 0 0 
Africa, Near and Middle East: 
Afghanistan 315 278 0 37 0 0 
Ceylon 1, 053 30 75 948 0 0 
Egypt 8, 716 1, 565 1,177 5, 974 0 0 
612 612 0 0 0 0 
69 69 0 0 0 
a ee 7, 737 1, 650 1, 800 3, 548 739 0 
“aS area 17, 807 4,129 1, 297 12, 382 0 0 
SSE Bee 5, 027 1, 529 223 3, 275 0 0 
RR here 3, 087 641 279 2, 167 0 0 
Tsrael 407 291 0 ~ 0 0 
Palestine 228 102 0 126 0 0 
188 104 0 M4 0 0 
1, 249 438 0 811 0 0 
363 363 0 0 0 0 
224 224 0 0 0 0 
6, 727 1, 509 650 4, 568 0 0 
SS a 2, 156 2, 156 0 0 0 0 
Syria...... 890 0 89 0 0 
3, 565 2, 208 500 857 0 0 
Far East 
3, 579 1, 279 1, 200 1, 101 0 0 
China_.__. 9, 036 8, 340 476 220 0 0 
Indonesia__. 1, 984 428 0 1, 556 0 0 
een 6, 945 3, 449 1, 236 2, 261 0 0 
Korea. , 023 4,024 0 999 0 0 
Philippines 6, 219 1,715 1,200 | 3,304 0 0 
Thailand. ___. 3, 1,011 650 1,419 0 0 
283 0 0) 0 0 
TEES coitieciinanivtonivensiininvtiontelighibiitia 253,952 | 98, 798 30, 333 90, 374 12, 609 21, 839 


1 Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded. 
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Outstanding balances available in foreign currencies on June 30, 1953 
{In thousands of United States dollars} 


| | | 
| Cash foreign 
| | Settlement agreements exchange ? 
Repara- 
Total! | | ane al- 
Surplus | Lend War ocations ,Treasurer' Depart- 
United | ment of 
| | property lease assets States State 3 
American Republics: | 
--| 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 
Brazil ag aie 318 0 0 0 0 0 318 
See eee eee | 116 1 0 0 0 100 16 
176 0 0 176 0 0 0 
3, 098 0 2, 250 0 0 559 229 
a eee 467 0 234 0 0 233 0 
2 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Europe 
6, 807 0 1, 535 0 2, 700 0 
REE | 4,844 4,711 0 0 0 | 133 0 
Czechoslovakia - - -..-------| 4, 989 4, 989 0 0 0 0 0 
Deumerk............. 4 1, 433 515 0 | 0 0 918 0 
Finland... 20, 554 16, 063 0 4,491 0 0 0 
EE rer ee 27, 439 0 4, 351 0 860 1, 555 
OS -------| 191, 190 185, 000 0 0 0 6, 190 0 
ery sdodainns nem 13, 153 13, 149 0 0 0 0 4 
359 359 0 0 0 0 0 
124, 256 123, 961 0 0 0 295 0 
oe EE pie anaes 65, 367 15, 103 44, 351 456 0 5, 458 0 
Norway... 8, 691 2, 380 5, 900 310 0 101 0 
Poland... 33, 832 33, 820 0 0 0 0 12 
Spain. 918 0 0 0 274 575 69 
836 814 0 0 0 22 0 
Switzerland 2, 748 0 0 0 2,748 0 0 
Yugoslavia 357 0 261 0 0 97 0 
British Commonwealth and 
Empire: 
5, 346 5, 3.6 0 0 0 0 0 
New Zealand_...-.......-.-- 3, 508 3, 508 0 0 0 0 0 
Union of South Africa-.--.- 33 0 0 0 0 33 0 
28, 848 28, 848 0 0 0 0 0 
289 0 0 0 0 289 " 
549 0 0 0 0 49 0 
95 95 0 0 0 0 
53, 060 49, 887 0 0 0 3,173 
13, 164 10, 792 0 0 0 2, 371 0 
25, 896 25, 896 0 0 0 0 0 
421 0 0 0 0 421 0 
886 0 0 0 0 886 0 
167 0 0 0 0 167 0 
246 7 0 0 0 238 0 
68 0 0 0 0 0 468 
1, 131 0 0 0 0 1, 131 0 
42 42 0 0 0 0 
3, 197 3, 065 0 0 0 132 0 
45, 509 45, 509 0 0 0 0 0 
59, 418 59, 134 0 0 0 284 0 
7 153 4, 850 0 0 0 | 2, 304 0 
20, 950 20, 950 | 0 0 0 0 0 
1, 290 | 0 833 | 0 | 0 0 
| 1,886 1, 738 | 0 0} 0} 0 151 
| 796,942 | 695,972 53,091 | 12, 152 | 3, 022 30, 220 2, 486 


1 Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded. 
2 Excludes cash held by disbursing officers abroad as disbursing cash. 
© Hy for Liberia, represents amounts held by disbursing officers abroad subject to the order of the 
Tre 
4 Balance hela by the Bank of Monrovia to cover foreign-building program costs. 
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Source of foreign credits and currencies available through June 30, 1953 
{In thousands of United States dollars] 


Total jSurp) 
Lend-| War 
pt ay > | lease | assets 


ber} 
Seoticces 


wee 


cowoosc 
- 


Belgium and possessions. .....-. 
Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 


~ 
3 
~ 
= 


= 


3 


France and possessions 
Germany 


23. 


= 

w 

= 


oo 


Trieste 
Yugoslavia 
British Commonwealth and Em- 
ire: 
Australia 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2, 706 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
480 
0 
832 
0 
0 


8 
So 


$288 


Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom and posses- 


sions... 
Africa, Near and Middle East: 
Afghanistan 


an 


Palestine 
Saudi Arabia___- 


So 


Philippines... 
Okinawa 

Thailand 


Total! 1, 120, 651 83, 458 | 12,289 | 69,356 


2, 51 
0 
153 


22, 085 


co 


! Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded. 
2 Includes Mutual Aid settlements. 
ote only those funds declared surplus and transferred to the U. S. Treasury for disposition. 


Eco- 
nomic 
aid Other 
coun- | Slloca- and ex- 
terpart? tions changes 
American Republics: | 
701 0 700 
> 606 0 606 
176 0 0 
627 106 4 
39 39 
ant 21 0 
Furope: 
Austria 22,525 | 9,064 32 
11, 527 | 13, 450 9 
105 105 0 j 
8,233 | 8,043 1s 4 
3,814 1,040 18 
Finland 22, 467 | 17,963 2 
212, 782 850 #311 
2 
1, 124 | 715 0 
180,096 828 4696 
Netherlands and possessions. _- 73,327 | 17,660 | 4 | 48 
28,000 | 37, 999 | 1 
Portugal and possessions - . 381 | l4 74 
3, 276 0 690 
1,934 | 1,865 70 
757 0 0 
F 1,181 0 71 
8,406 | 7.750 469 
Canada 663 0 0 
New Zealand 4, 308 4, 333 425 
1,720 | 1,166 474 
~-| 50, 584 | 50, 000 4389 
315 0 315 
10, 053 | 10, 684 4632 
707 459 48 : 
3,589 | 3,580 9 
1, 401 484 | 47 
355 56 294 
1,710 | 2,594 } 4884 
224 0 | 224 
Pakistan 7,949 | 5,324 | } 438 
2,313 | 1, 558 | 755 
890 0 | 890 
3,608 | 3, 423 107 
Far East: | 
6,776 | 5,724 | m4 529 
BEA ee 59, 204 | 59, 204 0 0 
| 63, 669 | 63, 649 | 0 20 
Japan 14,098 | 14,035 | 64 
27, 002 | 26, 954 0 47 
8, 342 5, 000 46 
283 0 283 
4,966 | 4,813 | 0 
0 
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Analysis of outstanding balances in foreign exchange as of June 80, 1953 
[In thousands of United States dollars] 


Bal- 
ances 
under 
educa- 
Total! 2) tional 

ex- 
change 
agree- 
ments 


build- 
ing 
opera- 
tions 


Available balances not 


reserved 


Avail- 
able 
before 
June 30, 
19548 


1954, 
through 


1955 


Avail- 
able 
after 

June 30, 


June 30,; 19554 


Bal- 
ances 
under 

war 

asset 
agree- 
ments 


In- 
active 
and 
unavail- 
able ac- 
counts 


Republics: 


Ecuador __- 

Haiti 

Mexico 
Nicaragua... 


Belgium...___- 
Czechoslovakia 


Yugoslavia 
British Commonwealth and Empire: 
Australia _- 


= 
= 


B 
32 


oo 


103, 718 
7,149 
0 


of 


84, 721 


253, 867 59, 365 


278, 797 


12, 152 


57, 225 


1 Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded. 

2? Amounts shown are maximum potential availabilities, and in the case of amounts owed to the United 
States, may be reduced by United States dollar payments on indebtedness. 

3 While the portion of these amounts representing credits may be drawn in accordance with the terms of 
the Spreemen®. economic or political conditions may preclude drawings. 

4 Also available for extension of educational exchange agreements. 

5 Expendable for scientific, educational, and cultural activities. 


¢ $7 million may be used for educational exchange. 


| 
| | 
raved 
| or 
foreign | 
| | all | 
| | | | 
4 0 0 4 0 0 0 
B a a 318 0 143 175 0 0 0) 0 
scvaeebaae 116 0 0 116 0 0 0 | 0 
q budameroeh 176 | 0 0 0 0 0 176 | 0 
3, 098 | 0 | 0 1, 598 750 750 0 0 
467 | 0} 233 167 67 0 0 0 
Peru... 2 0 2 0 0 0 
Europe: 
ris 578 | 8, 930 0 0 0 
4,844 | 2,243 0 0 0 0 
4, 989 | 0 0 0 0 | 4,989 
544 479 0 0 
20, 554 | 1, 042 15, 021 0 0| 
770 | 3,904 0 0 | 
Germany... | 4,000 | 43, 325 40, 143 
0 | | 3,004 | 3,000 | 
823 5,472 | 6,000 | 97,473 
Netherlands..._....-............| 65,367 | 3,750 | 52,461 0 0 
206 | 8, 175 0 0 
| 2,012 | 2,000 | 29,820 
918 0 | | 343 
836 91 | 723 | 
Switzerland ; ---| 2,748 0) 2, 748 | 
| 
5, 346 0 
|, 830 0 
Union of South Africa........._. 33 33 | 0 
United 28, 848 750 0 
Africa, Near and Middle East: 
549 324 1 
| 0 0 25, 
q 600 531 
Far East: | 
| 1,397 
4 2, 123 800 0 
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Financial — for the utilization of foreign credits and currencies owed to or owned 
by the U. S. Treasury during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 


{In thousands of United States dollars] 


Estimated availability | Estimated utilization by the Department 
during the fiscal year of State during the fiscal year ending 
ending June 30, 1954 June 30, 1954 


| 


| 

Appro- 
Total | Foreign All Esti- 
build- exe | other 
ma i salaries| appro- | total 
avail- change \‘and ex- pria- | utiliza- 


ability ! ly penses | tions? | tion 4 
gram | 1954 


American Republics: 
Argentina 


Colombia__ 

Cuba. 

Dominican Republic... 


2255208 


mad 
Peru... 
Uruguay 
Venezuela. 


Europe 


3.828 


France and possessions -- 
Germany 1 


SENSSS28 


BE. 2.8 


B2 8... 8222.3 


Yugoslavia 
and 
m 


o 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 357. 


| 
Foreign | | | Esti- 
credits | mated : 
andcur-| Con- ail- 
rencies | sular ability 
owed to! fee re- | after 
or ceipts | June 30, 7 
owned in | 1954 
by U.S.| foreign 
Treas- | cur- 
ury | rency 
July 1, 
1953 4 
4 12 3 10 0 12 
Brazil rosenpeoencenat 318 381 209 142 0 351 
Chile ab 0 14 8 6 0 “4 
: 0 47 6 41 0 47 
0 160 2 159 0 160 
R 0 34 3 31 0 34 
116 _ 127 1 126 0 127 
P 0 18 0 20 
Guatemala.........._._. 0 20 0 20 
0 0 0 
Honduras............... 0 | | 13 0 14 
| 342 | 597 | 1,186 
Nicaragua._........_... 467 | 0 0 378 
it 0 1 0 2 
2 | 0 0 16 
0 41 0 42 
| 
0| 3,540; 3,846 7 
Belgium and _posses- 

103 0 715 4 
4, 989 2 0 2 4 
1,48 393 0; 1,106 
Finland ..| 20, 554 7 0 265 | 20) 

4, 205 1, 3, 052 927 | 5,978; 28) 3 
1, 190 650 |191,840 | 3,418 1, 0 | 10,200 | 14,618 | 177 
3, 153 1 | 13,16 68 19 109 13 
359 4 363 105 58 255 
Say ae” 0 74 74 56 0 74 0 
eres 305 |124, 561 1, 1, 971 2, 036 5, 365 | 119, 196 
Luxembourg... 0 3 3 3 0 3 0 
Netherlands and posses- | 

133 | 65, 500 433 335 | 1,111 64, 389 
54 | 8,745 | 450 216 919 7, 826 
See, | 0 | 33, 832 92 33 194 | 33, 638 
Portugal and posses- 

0 45 45 39 0 45 0 
918 33 951 0 0 951 0 
836 76 912 132 0 865 47 
Switzerland.............| 2,748 132 | 2,880 445 357 271 1, 073 1, 807 ; 

Australia.............-.] 5,346 38 | 5,384 183 500 38 721 4, 663 
FS EES 0 581 581 278 0 303 581 0 
New Zealand__._.......| 3, 508 15 | 3,523 255 175 1 431 3, 092 j 
Union of South Africa. - 33 18 61 18 17 0 35 17 
United Kingdom and 

possessions............| 28, 848 719 | 29,567 | 1,742! 1,000 651 3,393 | 26,174 
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Financial yren or the utilization of foreign credits and currencies owed to or owned 
by the U. S. Treasury during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954—Continued 


{In thousands of United States dollars] 


Estimated availability | Estimated utilization by the Department 
during the fiscal year of State during the fiscal year ending 
ending June 30, 1954 June 30, 1954 


Foreign | 
credits 
and cur-| Con- | 
rencies | sular 
owed to} fee re- bg build- 
mated | ings 
by U.S foreign | avail- | pro- 
lability '| gram 2 
Preas- | cur- jat ility gram 
ury 
July 1, 
1953 


Appro- 
All | Esti- 
for 


ou other | mated 

: salaries| appro-| total 
|andex-| pria- | utiliza- 
penses | tions? | tion 4 
8 1954 


Foreign 


Fa 


One 
to 


Row 


Cam 


4, 659 |801,601 | 16,670 
| { 


0 

0 

270 

0 

0 

0 

2 200 

0 0 

6 0 

7 0 
220 900 , 

6 0 

61 200 

4 230 

3 0 

224 


13, 686 | 24, 385 | 63,965 | 737,636 


1 Excludes collections by other agencies which may become available through the U. S. Treasury. 

Pony —— unpaid obligations outstanding on June 30, 1953 and obligations for the fiscal year ending June 

, 1954. 

3 Includes “Salaries and expenses, Department of State” for prior fiscal years; ‘Government in occupied 
areas’; “International information and educational activities’; “Representation allowances’; “Contri- 
butions to international organizations’; ‘International contingencies”’; ‘Emergencies in the diplomatic and 
consular service.”” 

« Utilization estimates are based on anticipated availabilities in each currency. Total foreign exchange 
requirements, including reimbursable activities and payments for other agencies approximate $100 million. 

§ These estimates of availability may be altered by liquidation of indebtedness by payment in United 
States dollars; utilization by other agencies; revision of credit agreements; additional sources of foreign cur- 
rency to the U. S. Treasury or the Department of State; and economic or political factors which may affect 
the ability of the United States to draw local currency as accelerated payment of indebtedness. 

* Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded. 


| 
| Esti- 
| | mated 
| avail- 
ability 
after 
June 30, 
1954 
Africa, Near and Middle | 
East: 
Afghanistan - - ..-......- 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 
289 294 5 lil 0 0 116 178 
549 561 324 13 0 345 216 
| 100 100 0 0 0 100 0 
Greece.......-........--] 53,060 | 53, 097 15 400 552 1, 165 2, 132 50, 965 
ee ----| 13, 164 | 13, 209 526 383 1, 037 3, 096 5, 042 8, 167 
3 eS See 25,806 | | 25, 905 9 0 0 0 9 25, 896 
ES ee Sees 421 425 0 140 4 0 144 281 
949 4 0} 68 0 72 877 
167 0 0 173 0 
eee 246 0 250 0 
68 | 0 68 0 
0 0 0 
Pakistan. 1,131 0 740 396 
Saudi Arabia. 0 0 1 0 
0 | 0 4 0 
42 | 0 53 0 
Far East: | 
| 0 530 2, 669 
China. .................| 45, 500 0 0 45, 509 
q 0 0 6 0 
59, 418 | 333] 2,143) 57,282 
Roens:..-.i-.-----5| 7, 153 1,057 | 4,079 3, 294 
446 | 879 | 20,077 
2,123 0 0! 646 1, 538 
Thailand .._.....-- --| 1,886 616 56 | 1,155 735 
Vietnam, Laos, and 
| 0 3 o| 3 | 0 
J 
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Wasnates = 0g the utilization of foreign credits and currencies owed to or owned 
S. Treasury during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955 


{In thousands of United States dollars} 


Estimated availability | Estimated utilization by the Depart- 
during the fiscal year ment of State during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955 ending June 30, 1955 
Foreign | 
Esti- 
an } mated 
rencies | s' uca-| pria- | dility 
owed | fee re- tional | tion after 
toor | ceipts | ated | ings ex- | for sal- appro-| total |2¥ne 30, 
owned | in for- | | pro. {Change | aries | | | 19655 
by | eign | bility? | | Pro fandex-| | tion 
cur- gram | penses 
Treas- | rency 1955 
ury 
July 1, 
1954 
American Republics: 
it iadsibcancsduts 0 59 59 0 0 59 0 59 0 
a ae 0 14 14 0 0 14 0 14 0 
a ag Republic... 0 34 34 0 0 34 0 34 0 
Guatemala. .-.._....... 0 20 20 0 0 20 0 20 0 
SE ccnendhonenadad 176 0 176 175 0 0 0 175 1 
| se eee es 0 14 14 0 0 14 0 14 0 
2, 193 280 | 2,473 176 0 342 597 | 1,115 1,357 
Nicaragua.............- 97 8 105 101 0 4 0 105 0 
0 2 2 0 2 0 2 0 
0 “4 4 0 0 0 4 0 
“aes 0 ll ll 0 0 11 0 ll 0 
s Venezuela.__...........- 0 42 42 0 0 42 0 42 0 
urope: 
7, 240 44 | 7,24 46 250 0| 3,650 3,946 3, 338 
Belgium and ions.| 4, 233 105 | 4, 161 150 105 0 416 3, 922 
Czechoslovakia. _..._... 4, 989 2) 4,991 0 0 2 0 2 4, 989 
_ BAe Ge 364 37 401 25 180 13 0 217 184 
F chcobomsbehe uy du 20, 304 15 | 20,319 600 250 0 0 850 19, 469 
France and possessions._| 28, 446 219 | 28, 665 336 1,000 219 0} 1,555; 27,110 
dd 177, 222 650 |177, 872 802 1,000 0 | 11,000 | 12,802 | 165, 071 
RSC es 13, 045 1 | 13,046 35 0 68 19 122 
110, 196 208 119, 501 201 1,000 2,096 5,208 | 114, 293 
Netherlands and posses- 
panengnaemaaensdd 64, 389 133 | 64,522 354 250 433 335 1,372 | 63,151 
7, 826 54 | 7,880 8 250 450 216 924 6, 957 
—— cleat gy 33, 638 0 | 33, 638 18 0 92 33 143 | 33, 495 
ortugal and posses 
0 45 45 0 0 45 0 45 0 
1, 807 132 | 1,939 0 0 612 465 1,077 862 
Brite De 261 275 14 0 0 0 14 261 
an 
pire: 
Australia. .............- 4, 663 88 | 4,701 0 500 38 0 538 4, 163 
Wow 3,002 3 107 36 us 1665 2,041 
Union of South Africa... 17 Ts 4 17 4 0 35 0 
United Kingdom and 
possessions. ........... 26, 174 719 | 26, 893 625 | 1,000 719 0| 2,344 | 24,549 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 359. 
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Financial pin ier the utilization of foreign credits and currencies owed to or owned 
by the U. S. Treasury during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955—Continued 


{In thousands of United States dollars] 


Estimated availability | Estimated utilization by the Depart- | 
during the fiseal vear ment of State during the fiscal year | 
ending June 30, 1955 ending June 30, 1955 | 
! 
Foreign | 
| 
anc mat 
cur- Con- | Appro- — 
rencies | sular »...|Educa-| pria- ility 
owed | fee re- tional | tion after 
toor | ceipts mated | ings ex- for sal- appro- | total June 30, 
| in for- | vaila- pro- change | aries pria- | utiliza- 1955 
U's. bility gram tions? | tion 4 
Treas- | rency 1955 
ury 
July 1, 
1954 
Ati, Near and Middle 
ast: 
0 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 
178 5 183 0 lll 5 0 116 67 
216 12 228 0 0 12 0 . = 
0 5 5 4 0 1 0 
50, 965 37 | 51,002 25 400 552 1, 165 2,142 | 48, 860 
8, 167 45 | 8,212 590 383 1,037 | 3,006 | 5,106 3, 106 
25, 896 9 | 25,905 9 0 0 0 9 | 25, 896 
281 4 285 1 140 3 0 14 141 
877 63 940 7 0 63 0 70 870 
0 6 6 0 0 6 0 6 0 
0 4 4 0 0 4 0 4 . 
0 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 
0 13 13 0 0 13 0 13 0 
396 5 401 71 250 0 0 321 80 
0 1 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 
0 4 4 0 0 4 0 4 0 
0 ll ll ll 0 0 0 ll 0 
2, 669 2] 2,671 59 200 243 0 502 2, 169 
45, 509 0 | 45, 509 0 0 0 0 0} 45,509 
0 6 6 0 0 6 0 6 0 
57, 282 7 | 57, 2389 16 0 202 333 551 56, 737 
3, 294 220 3, 514 407 1, 000 492 0 1, 900 1,614 
20, 077 6 | 20,083 51 0 | 202 446, 699 19, 384 
1, 538 | 61 1, 599 20 200 } 61 0 281 1,318 
735 4 739 30 120 588 0 739 0 
0 3 3 0 0 | 3 0 3 0 
737,636 | 4,659 |742,295 | 5,103 | 8,810 9,979 | 23,397 |447, 289 | 695, 006 
| | 


1 Excludes collections by other agencies which may become available through the U. 8. Treasury. 

2 Excludes obligations incurred in prior fiscal years except in cases of deferred funding. 

3 Includes “Salaries and expenses, Department of State” for prior fiscal years; ‘Government in occupied 
areas’’; ‘International Information and Educational activities”; ‘Representation allowances”; ‘“‘Contribu- 
tions to international organizations’’; ‘International contingencies’; ‘‘Emergencies in the diplomatic 
and consular service.” 

4 Utilization estimates are based on anticipated availabilities in each currency. Total foreign exchange 
requirements, including reimbursable activities and payments for other agencies, approximate $86 million. 

§ These estimates of availability may be altered by liquidation of indebtedness by payment in United 
States dollars; utilization by other agencies; revision of credit agreements; additional sources of foreign cur- 
rency to the U. S. Treasury or the Department of State; and economic or political factors which may affect 
the ability of the United States to draw local currency as accelerated payment of indebtedness. 

¢ Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly rounded. 
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BIPARTISAN NATURE OF FOREIGN CREDITS PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that you have 
brought into the discussion on such an important item as this the 
matter of politics. I do not think it is a matter in which politics 
should be involved. 

If I understand the figures correctly, there has been appropriated 
since fiscal year 1945, down to and including fiscal year 1953, $118,- 
670,000. Is that correct? That is the total at page 11 in the right- 
hand column omitting the 1951 appropriation of $6,500,000 which 
was later reduced to $2,950,000 by a rescission of $3,550,000. 

Mr. Kenwortny. I see the total here, sir. 

Mr. Kerrigan. Yes; if that column adds to that. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you add it and see if my figure is correct? 
$118,670,000 is the answer I get. 

Mr. $118,670,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought my addition was fairly good today. 

So the total appropriated in all those years from 1945 down to and 
including 1953 was $118,670,000. As a matter of fact, it includes 
1954, because there were no appropriations in the current fiscal year. 

Now, am I correct in saying that of that $118,670,000, $86% million 
was appropriated during the 80th Congress? Add the $51.5 million 
and the $35 million, and that makes $86.5 million; does it not? 

Mr. Kerrigan. Representing the vears 1948 and 1949. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. In the 2 years the Republican Congress which 
had a majority in both the House and Senate appropriated $86% 
million, whereas during all the other years, to wit, 1945, 1946, 1947, 
1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, there was appropriated only the amount of 
$32,170,000. 

Mr. Kerrican. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I might point out that in the fiscal year 1948 under 
the very, very able chairmanship of our late beloved chairman, the 
gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Stefan, the amount of $51.5 million 
was appropriated. Iam reading from his report dated May 5, 1947: 

The amount of $51.5 million is recommended for this fund. This amount 
represents an increase of $50.5 million over the current year’s appropriation and a 
decrease of one-half million dollars below the budget estimates. As heretofore 
explained, $50 million of the amount recommended does not represent new cash 
out of the Treasury. This amount will revert to the Treasury to the credit of 
surplus property and lend-lease accounts. 

Continuing: 

This amount will revert to the Treasury to the credit of suplus property and 
lend-lease accounts and represents merely a bookkeeping transaction resulting 
from the acquisition of properties for our foreign missions and consulates in ex- 
change for surplus property and in settling our lend-lease accounts. A provision 
restricting the use of this $50 million to the provisions of Public Law 547, 79th 
Congress, is included in the bill. The balance, or $14 million, of the appropriation 
recommended is in most instances for the repair and furnishings of these and other 
Government-owned buildings throughout the world. 


And in the fiscal year 1949, in his report dated February 27, 1948, 
the beloved gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Stefan, said: 


The entire amount of $35 million for this item— 
which was the exact amount requested of the Bureau of the Budget — 


is for use in the purchase of foreign currencies acquired as the result of surplus 
property and lend-lease settlements, which currencies are in turn to be used for 
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acquisition of buildings and sites to house our Foreign Service establishments, 
both office and residential. This entire amount is not an appropriation in the 
normal sense, in that it is immediately placed in the Treasury of the United 
States in payment for these foreign currencies. The committee desires to caution 
the Department, however, that only those properties that can be used by this 
Government be acquired. The committee expects to receive a complete analysis 
of this program and its effects on other items of expense at the time it considers 
the next appropriation bill for the Department. 

If my memory serves me right with respect to this particular item, 
in both those fiscal years the entire committee, both Democrats and 
Republicans were in thorough accord. 

f my memory further serves me right there was no amendment 
offered by anyone on the floor of the House opposing the unanimous 
action of this committee. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. I am quite sure the chairman is right. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say “the chairman is right,” to whom are 
you referring; Mr. Stefan or someone else? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Well, you were a former Chairman and so was he. 

But the claim is not made there that it costs nothing. I hope you 
have read in the complete report of the statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, we have never had this committee 
degenerate into a debating society, but when statements are made 
which are political in nature I feel that it is incumbent upon me as a 
member of the minority to bring out the facts. 

I told you my feelings with respect to this item. I was always in 
thorough accord with the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Stefan. As 
a matter of fact, there were darned few items in the whole bill, con- 
sidering the State Department, Justice Department, Commerce De- 
partment, and the Federal Judiciary, with which I ever found myself 
in disagreement with the gentleman from Nebraska. 

In regard to the questions asked you by Mr. Bow—I am probably 
trying to torture the point the same as Mr. Bow did—as to whether 
or not it cost the taxpayer any money, of course, Mr. Kerrigan, we 
know that if the government of Great Britain—how much does Great 
Britain owe us? 

Mr. Kerrigan. I can supply it. 

Mr. Wiser. In the neighborhood of $50 million. 

Mr. Rooney. If Great Britain were to pay all her obligations to the 
United States and this were at a time previous to this program of 
course it would not have not cost the taxpayer anything. But you 
cannot get away from the fact that it is better to have a piece of real 
estate than a credit on some books. 

Mr. Kerrican. You cannot categorically say that it does not cost 
a cent. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course you cannot. 

Mr. Kerrigan. You can only draw upon experience. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. That occurred to me. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought I explained that as I alluded to the news- 
paper article. I thought I had explained what the gentleman meant 
when he said it did not cost a cent. But it does not cost much more 
than a cent, comparatively speaking. The amount it cost the tax- 
payer was a drop in the bucket, because never in God’s world are we 
going to get back dollar for dollar for the tanks, guns, trucks, and 
this, that, and the other thing involved in lend-lease and the surplus 
property which we left overseas when we took our troops home. 
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Mr, Wiser. May I correct that figure, Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Wixzer. Great Britain owed us in total for lend-lease and 
surplus property $50,584,000, of which to date we have used $21,735,000, 
so that as of June 30, 1953, they owed us approximately $28,848,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 

_ Mr. Cuevencer. I do not think it would be out of place—maybe 
it would—to say I think some $50 billion of lend-lease was settled 
for about $1% billion, was it not? 

Mr. Wiser. My records show that they owed in total $50 million. 

Mr. Cievencer. I am talking about the whole operation. 

Mr. Wiser. I am not sure. 

Mr. CLevencer. Up to the end of this last year, or maybe at the 
end of this fiscal year, of that four hundred and forty-one million 
odd dollars had been paid. Meanwhile our interest runs at the rate 
of about $1 billion a year for lend-lease, about 2 percent on the total 
amount. 

UNITED STATES PROPERTY IN RED CHINA 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, before we finish I wonder if we could 
have a statement from Mr. Kerrigan about the status of our property 
in Red China? 

Mr. Kenwortny. Yes, sir. I believe what is called the Depart- 
ment hg Protective Services has that. I have a very brief statement, 
though. 

Mr. Wiser. A request was made the other day, as you know, for 
a complete listing and the cost of all the properties we held. 

Mr. Kerrican. We have that. 

Mr. Preston. I did not want any detailed information. 

Mr. Bow. The detail might be well for the record. 

Mr. Preston. That is going to be furnished. 

Mr. Bow. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Kenworrny. I have the complete list here. 

Mr. Wiser. I do not think it was made clear on the record at our 
last hearing, though it was intimated at that time, that the Chinese 
have the property. 

It was stated then that we were still having something to do with 
the operation and maintenance of those properties. t have since 
learned that those properties have all been taken over by the Red 
Chinese and we just do not have access to them and we have no oppor- 
tunity to maintain them in any way. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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United States Government owned properties on the mainland of China acquired 
under the Foreign Service Building Act 


Canton: MEK Building, 2 Chung Hing Road Office and residence. 
Nanking: 
84-85 Shanghai Road (Embassy) Residence. 
18 Sikong Road (Embassy) Office and residence. 
Shanghai: 
70 Route Doumer (staff, 22 apartments)_-_..._.... Residence. 
512 Avenue Haig 
111 Route Culty 
393/6 Amherst Avenue 
885 and 889 Yuen Road (2 residences) I 
Glen Line Building (Navy 2-4 Peiping Road (CG)_. Office. 
Moutrie property, 927 Baikil Road Warehouse. 
188 Tunsin Road Residence. 
1479/6 Great Western Road Do. 
13 Holly Heath, 1172/18 Hungas Road Do. 
Whangpoo Road (45,433 square feet) i 
393/5 Amherst Ave 
534 Ave. Haig 
236 Amherst Ave. (formerly 92) 
280/10 Route Ferguson 
154 Tunsin Rd_- 
Unimproved property “between -393/5 and 393/6 Site and residence. 
Amherst Ave. 
18 Route Delauney (apartment building) Residence. 
799/26 Ave. Haig (formerly 26 Haig Villas) _-.---- Do. 
160 Route Ma ay property (CG) Do. 
31 The Bund_- Office. 
735 Rue Retard (apartme nt building) Residence. 
Tsigntao: 9Shan Hai Kwan Rd. (NA)__- Do. 
Amoy: Office and residence _-- - 
Mukden: Site, 289,647 square feet Site. 
Peiping: 23 Legation St. and 12 San Kuan Miao Office (1) ; residence(17) 
Office and residence. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Kerrigan. Thank you. 
Mr. Kenworrtuy. Thank you very much. 


q 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


WITNESSES 


THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY 

ANDREW H. BERDING, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR POLICY AND 
PROGRAMS 

RICHARD F. COOK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 

BEN POSNER, BUDGET OFFICER 

WILLIAM L. CLARK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS 

NEDVILLE E. NORDNESS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EUROPE 

SAXTON BRADFORD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FAR EAST 

CLARY THOMPSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR NEAR 
EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA 

LEONARD F. ERIKSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR RADIO AND 
SOVIET ORBIT 

RAYMOND R. DICKEY, GENERAL COUNSEL 

FRANK L. SEYMOUR, CONTROLLER, RADIO BROADCASTING SERV- 
ICE, 

EDGAR T. MARTIN, CHIEF ENGINEER, RADIO BROADCASTING 
SERVICE 

JOHN M. VEBBER, PROGRAM MANAGER, RADIO BROADCASTING 
SERVICE 

HARLAN De BAUN LOGAN, CHIEF, PRESS SERVICE 

JOHN N. HUTCHISON, DEPUTY CHIEF, PRESS SERVICE 

ANDREW W. SMITH, JR., CHIEF, MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 

TURNER B. SHELTON, DEPUTY CHIEF, MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 

RICHARD A. HUMPHREY, ACTING CHIEF, INFORMATION CENTERS 
SERVICE 

PARKER MAY, ACTING DEPUTY CHIEF, INFORMATION CENTERS 
SERVICE 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


New agency established Aug. 1, 1953. Includes funds transferred for 1l-month 
period as follows: $56,084,583 appropriated for ‘“‘International information and 
educational activities, State”; $16,609,899 appropriated for “Government in 
occupied areas, State’’; and $5, 500, 173 appropriated for ‘Mutual security, funds 
appropriated to the President.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


| 

| 

Appropriation or estimate | 

— sferred pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953 wal 
“Tnternational information and educational activities, 

State”’ } 


$89, 000, 000 


“Gov ernment in occupied areas, State 
“Mutual security, funds to the President’’_. 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 
Reimbursement from other accounts 
Balance transferred from “International information and edu- 
ye = ities, State,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
0. 8 of 


78,194,655 | 89, 000, 000 
7,980,817 
Total available for obligation. .......ccnccccccccccccccccclecnccccseccess| 87,008, 441 | 91, 470, 200 
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Amounts available for obligation—Continued 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


| —$1, 075, eo | 
86, 533,441 


re information and educational activities 
tate’’: 


Direct obligations: } 
Appropriated funds | $78, 417, 162 | 
| 518, 297 
177, 456 
“Government in occupied areas, State’’: 
Direct obligations: 
Appropriated funds si 5, 851, 365 
Foreign currency funds i 19, 754, 496 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts: | 
Foreign currency funds 601, 519 
Goods and services paid by the Federal Republic of | 
Germany as occupation costs 
“Mutual security, funds appropriated to the President”’: 
Direct obligations: 
Appropriated funds 
Foreign curency funds | 17,939, 017 
Reimbursements from other accounts | 1, 601, 850 | 


Total obligations | 128, 805, 77 


Obligations by activities 


1953 actual 


Description | 
— 
| 


Direct Obligations 


. Overseas missions a $59, 769,856 | $36, 991, 447 
. Radio broadcasting program 
. Media services: 


| 

$36, 628, 330 

(a) Press service . --- 026, 265 4, 220, 288 | 5, 569. 800 

| 

| 

} 

} 


21,671,473 | 17, 791, 836 | 18, 039, 000 


(5) Motion picture service _____- . eh | 7 2 | 3, 390, 117 6, 963, 600 
(c) Information center service _______- a é 4, 834,911 | 3, 519, 523 5, 335, 000 
Program direction and appraisal: | 
(a) Office of director | 181, 459 147, 783 151, 824 
(b) Assistant directors for geographical areas__- 223, 283 220, 194 
(c) Office of policy and programs_- A | 952, 002 752, 580 689, 642 
(d) Intelligence research _- | 174, 018 198, 851 209, OST 
(e) Office of evaluation... 920, 028 599, 562 793, 221 
(f) Private enterprise cooperat ion staff. ona 99, 727 182, 974 249, 711 
. Administration and staff support: 
(a) Office of general counsel__......... | 32, 241 | 7 78, 757 
(b) Executive secretariat : 67, 608 81,210 | 84, 500 
(c) Congressional and public information staff_- 99, 435 | 55, 976 204, 639 
(d) United States advisory commission on information } 45, 364 : j 
(e) Office of security 732, 047 | 
(f) Office of administration... __- 2, 052, 694 1, 986, 
(g) Administrative support __| 16, 525, 668 351,216 | 10, 732, $59 
. Acquisition and construction of radio facilities... ___ 3, 682, 575 , 200, 732 | 1, 075, 000 


Total direct obligations 126, 424, 953 90, 617, 732 | 90, 075 5. ono 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 

. Overseas missions ' 1, 942, 267 1, 070, 200 
. Radio broadcasting program. 1, 217 
. Media services: | 

(a) Press service ‘ 119, 554 | 
. Administration and staff support: | 

(a) Administrative support = 317, 787 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 2, 380, 825 A 473, 969 | 1, 395, 200 


Total = 128, 805, 73 | 9 470, 200 


43118—5i4—24 


q | 
Balance available in subsequent 
1, 470, 
| 
91, 470, 200 
| 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
1 
2 
3 
4 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


| 
| 1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions______- 
Average number of all employees - - - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary - 
Average grade... 
Grades ests ablished by ‘the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
(22 U. 8. C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service reserve officers: 
Average salary - ¢ 
Average grade 
Foreign Service staff officers: 
Average salary... 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions (local rates): Average salary ___- : 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions - 
Regular pay in excess ‘of 52-week base .__- 
Payment above basic rates. 
Other payments for personal services. 


Total personal service obligations - 


Direct Obligations 
Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services... 
Rents and utility services_- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies. 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions __ 
Taxes and assessments 

Unvouchered 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Transportation of things__. 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services. 
Printing and reproduction __- 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies. 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


$1, 463 


551, 398 


$30, 774, 150 
3, 75) 


425, 056 


$29, 611, 695 
316, 586 
114, 035 

2, 554, 503 
378, 329 


41, 350, 548 


34, 097, 112 


32, 975, 148 


, 408, 460 
4, 086, 872 
2, 724, 672 
2, 292, 465 
4, 949, 617 
8, 
23, 
7, 


40 


126, 777 
249, 269 
269, 504 
9, 356, 822 


1 


1, 886, 751 
4 132, 530 
4, 252, 617 
12, 159, 862 


32, 155, 140 


3225 


2, 380, 825 


128, 805, 778 


92, 091, 701 


= 
t 
LO 14, 130 12, 815 9, 975 H 
81 41 44 
13, 054 10, 171 9,914 
| | | 
$5, 634 $5, 735 $5, 861 
| GS-8.7 GS-8.7 
| 
| $8, 618 $8, 620 $8, 531 
FSR-3.6 FSR-3.6 FSR-3.7 
$5, 799 $5, 995 $6, 078 
FS8-7.8 FSS-7.6 FSS-7.4 
$1, 398 a $1, 404 
| 
534, 494 
| 155, 161 122, 107 
2, 773, 980 2, 482, 041 
33, 284, 103 
2, 232, 565 
1, 966, 037 
4, 186, 328 
5, 064, 104 
16, 249, 343 
11, 251, 384 9, 948, 091 
5, 551, 764 7, 000, 391 
1, 909, 436 3) 288, 350 
3,682,875 | 7,200, 782 1, 075, 000 
4,808,000} 2°117,708 3) 328, 756 
82, 888 55, 476 55, 308 
126, 424,953 | 90,617,732 | 90, 075, 000 
01 942, 088 813, 009 
02 Tra TE 126, 348 90, 339 
03 20, 351 20, 890 
04 a 43, 853 63, 531 
05 1, 150 1, 200 
07 773, 008 61, 747 
317.787 300, 000 
08 112,018 115, 883 
09 10, 691 1, 665 
ll 32, 953 5, 005 
Total | 91, 470, 200 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 catteente | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year-_._- : $39, 255, 156 
Obligations transferred pursuant to Reorganization ‘Plan No.8 
of 1953 from— 

“International information and educational 
State” 
“Government in ‘oceupied areas, State” 1, 878, 829 |_ 
“Mutual security, funds appropriated to the President’ chee 387, 026 
Obligations incurred during the 86, 533, 441 


113, 329, 125 130, 725, 356 


Reimbursements.. : 1, 473, 969 1, 395, 200 
Unliquidated obligations, end of; yea ar 39, 255, 156 48, 011, 213 


72, 600, 000 81, 318, 943 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - : = - : 50, 200, 000 61, 881, 800 
Out of prior authorizations | 22, 400, 000 19, 437, 143 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will come to order. 

We have under consideration today the appropriation request for 
the United States Information Agency. The request is for $89 
million. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this point in the record we will insert pages 2, 3, and 4 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


RECONCILIATION OF APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE TO CURRENT APPROPRIATION 


Salaries and expenses, United States Information Agency 


1954 appropriation 
1954 direct and comparative transfers from: 
“International information and educational activities, Depart- 
ment of State, 1954’! -. $59, 690, 000 
“Government in occupied areas, Department of State, 1954” 2_ 17, 727, 000 
“Mutual security, 1954” 6, GOO, 000 


Total appropriations for 1954 83, 417, 000 
Deductions: 

Program liquidation costs * 
Moving radio facilities from New York to Wash- 

ington 900, 
Public affairs program, Germany (see tab 6c)___ 1, 677, 509 
Administrative support, German public affairs 

program (see tab 23) 
Travel and miscellaneous expenses 

—8, 173, 058 


Subtotal 75, 243, 942 


1 The $59,690,000 anticipated transfer from the 1954 ITA appropriation is derived as follows: 
IIA appropriation (Public Law 
transfers to Department of State for: 
8 Exchange of persons. 
2) Foreign policy guidance 


2 mA... $17,727,000 anticipated transfer from the Soe appropriation is comprised of $13,827,000 for the Ger- 

program and $3,900,000 for the Austrian progra: 

Ms wa the it 1954 ILA appropriation act (Public Law 207 YE prov ided $5 million for payment of terminal leave and 
re costs. 

4 Due to length of time required to obtain and install studio equipment, the move of radio operations from 
New York to Washington cannot be completed in fiscal year 1954.. However, in view of apparent congres- 
sional intent that the cost of the move be covered in fiscal year 1954 funds, the estimated cust ($900,000) is 
included in the fiscal year 1954 estimate for the radio broadcasting activity. The extension of the time for 
completion of the move and use of the funds reserved for this purpose will be discussed with the committees. 


7 

-- $75, 000, 000 
.-— 15, 000, 000 
310,000 
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Salaries and expenses, United States Information Agency—Continued 


Additions: 

Radio and Soviet orbit “pee (see tab 7) $1, 525, 130 
Overseas programs, USIS missions (see tab 6)___ 3, 198, 226 
Media support of overseas programs, including 

radio package programs (see tabs 7-10) 7, 541, 576 
Administrative support of overseas programs 

(see tab 23) 493, 091 
Media personal services and travel (see tabs 

7-10) 271, 856 
Evaluation contracts (see tab 15)_____- 200, 000 
Program direction and administration (see tabs 

11-22) es 387, 489 
Security investigations (see tab 21) 

$13, 756, 058 


Total estimate for 1955 


Analysis by activities 


Activity 1954 estimate | Deductions | Additions 


. USIS country missions: 
American area. $2, 384, 562 $61, 232 
Europe. ts 10, 111, 425 793, 450 
Germany. 11, 289, 109 1, 677, 509 
Austria 8, 294, 569 
Near Eastern area 4, 679, 566 
Training and employee overlap___ 4 54,000 


Total, USIS missions... 36, 991, 447 

. Radio broadcasting and Soviet orbit__..___. 17, 791, 836 
. Media services: 
(a) Press service __- 4, 220, 288 


(6) Motion-picture service 3, 390, 117 
(c) Information center service... - 8, 519, 523 


Total, media services. 


. Office of the Director 

. Assistant Directors for areas___- 

. Office of Policy and dasemmett 

. Intelligence research. _ 

. Office of Evaluation - 

. Office of Private Cooperation. 

. Office of General Counsel. 

. Executive secretariat . 

. Congressional and public information... 
. U. 8. Advisory Commission on Information _| q 
Office of Security. 161, 419 
: Office of Administration __- : 1, 986, 346 158, 998 
. Administrative support. B51, 448 493, 091 10, 732, 859 


Grand total 417, 8,173,058 | 13,756,058 | 89,000, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Streibert, do you have a general statement 
which you wish to make? 

Mr. Srrerperr. I have. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you have some biographical information in 
Ma general statement, or do you desire to give us a short statement 
ora 

Mr. Srrerpert. I would like to submit it; I do not have a state- 
ment on my background in my general statement. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It is customary upon one’s first appearance before 
the committee to furnish the committee with a biographical state- 
ment, and I believe this is your first appearance before this committee. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 


| 
estimate 
1 
| $717,902 | $3, 041, 232 
451, 008 9, 768, 983 
319, 971 3, 614, 540 
755, 228 5, 419, 800 
716, 867 4, 880, 925 
237, 250 291, 250 
|__ 3,561,343 | 3, 198, 226 | 36, 628, 330 
2 | 1,602,246 | 1,849, 410 | 18, 039, 000 j 
3 
| 275, 972 | 1, 625, 484 5, 569, 800 ; 
422,325 | 3,905, 808 6, 963, 600 
52, 383 | 1, 867, 860 5, 335, 000 
| 411, 129, 928 750,680 | 7,489,152 | 17, 868, 400 
— 
4 
6 
8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 i 
16 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DIRECTOR STREIBERT 


I was born at Albany, N. Y., on August 28, 1899, and graduated 
from Wesleyan University in Middleton, Conn., in 1921. 

I graduated from the Harvard Business School in 1923, and was on 
the research staff of the business school for 2 years, following which 
I was in the motion-picture business with the predecessor company of 
RKO, and with Pathe; from 1929 to 1933 I was assistant dean of the 
Harvard Business School. 

From 1933 until last fall I was associated with station WOR in 
New York and participated in the formation of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. At its inception I was treasurer and a director and 
served as such officer and director up until last fall, having been suc- 
cessively vice president, executive vice president, and chairman. 

I was later president of station WOR. I was appointed to my 
present office by the President, effective August 1, 1953. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. With respect to your general statement, you may 
include it for the record, and highlight it, for us, if you wish. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. SrrerBert. If I may, | have a general statement for the record 
which I would like to have inserted. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this opportunity to 
discuss with you the 1955 budget estimates for the United States Information 
Agency, and to tell you what we have done, what we are doing, and what we have 
in mind for the future. 

MISSION OF AGENCY 


On October 22, 1953, the President and the National Security Council, following 
careful study and consideration, stated the purpose of the new United States 
Information Agency and gave it a set of clear objectives for its guidance in carrying 
out its role as an effective arm of United States foreign policy. As stated by the 
National Security Council directive, the purpose of the Agency is to submit 
evidence to peoples of other nations that the objectives and policies of the United 
States are in harmony with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for free- 
dom, progress, and peace. 

This purpose is to be carried out primarily: 

(a) By explaining and interpreting to foreign peoples the objectives and policies 
of the United States Government. 

(b) By depicting imaginatively the correlation between United States policies 
and the legitimate aspirations of other peoples of the world 

(c) By unmasking and countering hostile attempts to distort or to frustrate the 
objectives and policies of the United States. 

(d) By delineating those important aspects of the life and culture of the people 
of the United States which facilitate understanding of the policies and objectives 
of the Government of the United States. 


PROGRAM AND POLICY ASSUMPTIONS 


The United States Information Agency programs are conducted in support of 
United States policies and objectives. in estimating program requirements for 
1955 in support of these objectives, we assume that: 

(1) Soviet tactics will continue to seek to divide the United States from the 
other nations of the free world by creating suspicion of United States actions and 
intentions, and by attempting to place the onus of continuing conflict on a false 
charge of United States unwillingness to reach a settlement of outstanding issues. 

(2) Asa result of sowing seeds of doubt and suspicion, the Soviets will attempt 
to weaken the determination of the nations of the free world to support and 
strengthen regional defense arrangements such as NATO. 
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(3) The Soviets will attempt, particularly among the Western allies, to exploit 
differences of opinion on such subjects as the recognition of Communist China, 
and the future of Japan and Germany. 

(4) Any sense of weakness in countries where internal political and social 
factors continue to be critical and to be the first interest of the government, 
coupled with the fear that there is nothing to gain in taking sides in a power strug- 
gle between the United States and the U. 8S. 8. R. will act as a deterrent to co- 
operation and understanding among the nations of the free world. 

(5) The aggressive intent of the Soviet Union will remain unchanged. 

(6) Special situations, such as international meetings on major issues between 
the Soviet Union and the free world, afford dramatic propaganda opportunities 
which the Soviet Union will exploit and for which we must be prepared. 


TASKS 


In his State of the Union address, President Eisenhower said that ‘In the unity 
of the free world lies our best chance to reduce the Communist threat without 
war. 

If we are to accomplish our purpose we must convince the peoples of the free 
world that this is so. 

We must create understanding of our common interests by: 

(1) Informing other peoples of American policies and actions. 

(2) Explaining these policies and actions in terms of American traditions and 
in terms of the culture and history of the peoples we are trying to reach. 

(3) Persuading other peoples that their interests are furthered by the objectives 
of the United States. 

(4) Exposing the misrepresentation and false promises of Soviet communism. 

These four tasks must be translated differently in each area of the world. 
The principal difference is between our audiences in the free world and the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain, but even in the free world differences must be reflected 
in our programs. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES THROUGHOUT WORLD 


In Europe we must concentrate on maintaining the unity of the NATO coun- 
tries and on encouraging these nations to exercise their capacity for leadership 
in meeting the problems presented by Soviet aggression. Where neutralism is 
a controlling factor we must expose the false hopes of that position and build the 
confidence of these peoples in their ability to resist aggression, whether internal or 
external. 

Elsewhere in the free world, in the Near and Far East, where extreme national- 
ism and anti-Western feeling are prevalent, we must convince peoples that the 
United States sincerely wishes to assist all nations in achieving their legitimate 
— and that these goals cannot be fulfilled by the false promises made by 

viet leaders. 

In the Soviet orbit we must continue in our efforts to bring the truth of events 
in the outside world to the peoples withia the Soviet orbit. In the Soviet Union 
we must continue to provide reliable news on world developments and through 
accurate information raise doubts about the distortions and misrepresentations 
spread by the Soviet regime. In China we must emphasize consequences of the 
subservience of the Chinese Communist regime to the Kremlin. In the European 
satellites we must continue to provide hope and faith to these peoples for eventual 
liberation from the Russian-dominated governments of those countries. 


OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Operationally, the program must achieve purposes established by national 
security policies and must make the best possible use of available communication 
techniques and media resources. The tone and content of information programs 
must be consonant with the position of the United States Information Agency as 
an official organ of the United States Government. The materials used must 
support the policies of the United States and must present,.this information in a 
way which is understandable to each of the different peovles of the world. 


THE 1955 BUDGET 


The budget of the United States Information Agency provides for all the 
overseas information activities of the United States Government, as defined by 
Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, including activities formerly financed by 
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appropriations for the International Information Administration, Department of 
State; Government in Occupied Areas, Department of State; and the Mutual 
Security Agency. 

These activities were brought together in August 1953 in a single independent 
agency under Reorganization Plan No. 8, under a new Director, and with very 
sharply reduced funds. Thus, the fiscal year 1955 request of $89 million, although 
some $534 million over the gross fiscal year 1954 appropriation and a little over 
$13% million over the fiscal year 1954 estimate, when we exclude nonrecurring 
items, is still approximately $34 million less than actual obligations for the same 
activities in fiscal year 1953. 

The 1955 budget requests increases over the fiscal year 1954 level for some of 
the Agency’s programs where, based on presently known situations, the level 
permitted by the 1954 budget is inadequate. It also requests funds tor certain 
new activities which, in view >f national plans or changed political situations, 
require new or increased emphasis by the United States Information Agency. 
Included in this category, as examples, are requests to finance expanded programs 
in Latin America, Iran, and in southeast Asia. 


ORGANIZATION 


The organizational structure of the United States Information Agency reflects 
a further step in the transition from centralization in Washington to one of 
decentralization to the field. In the past Washington has taken primary responsi- 
bility for country programing and, to a large extent, field offices were used as 
outlets for products developed centrally. There has been a gradual trend away 
trom this approach, and the new organization reflects a philosophy of maximum 
decentralization, with Washington given primary responsibility for: 

(1) Formulation of policy and program objectives. 

(2) Overall program direction, supervision and evaluation. 

(3) Provision of technical media ‘‘know how” and services not available in 
the field. 

The principal reorganization change was the creation of positions for four 
Assistant Directors designated for regional areas, corresponding with the State 
Department regional areas. ‘These Assistant Directors have been given a broad 
delegation of authority from the Director to function in their respective regions 
as his personal representatives. They spend a major part of their time in the field, 
returning at 30 to 60 day intervals to follow through on problems requiring 
action in Washington. 

Other organizational changes designed to tailor internal relationships more 
nearly to the Agency’s basic tasks are explained in the budget justifications at 
pages 23 through 27, and a functional organization chart appears at page 28. 

Members of my staff are here to assist me in answering any questions concerning 
our operations and the fiscal vear 1955 budget for the Agency. 


Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, I thought if it would meet with 
your wishes, I have an outline here, giving in somewhat chronological 
order the problems we have been faced with since the inception of this 
new agency, what measures we have taken to meet these problems, 
and what progress we think we may have made. 

I can go over these items fairly briefly, and informally, if you wish, 
subject to interruption or questions as we go along. 

Mr. CLevenGcrer. You may proceed in your own way. 


REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Srrerpert. First, let me say, almost parenthetically, that the 
transition from the ITA Division of the State Department to this new 
agency, which occurred last August went off completely smoothly 
without any interruption of operation and without any unexpected 
emergencies; apparently, the task forces from the State Department, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and from ILA, that had been working on 
this problem following the submission of the plan, 60 days prior to 
August 1, did their work well. 
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The first problem or task facing us on coming into this program was 
to reprogram immediately our whole operations so as to come within 
the reduction of about 37 percent in appropriations from the 1953 
amount. 

Fortunately, some of that had been anticipated in the closing part 
of fiscal year 1953 and during the month of July 1953, especially in 
radio which as you may recall had cut down in number of languages. 
There were a number of transitions in June, I believe. That made 
our task somewhat easier. 

We also had the benefit of expressions from the field which had 
been gathered in connection with the 1954 appropriation requests, 
evaluating the various media, so that we could take into account 
what the field, country by country, considered to be the most impor- 
tant media and the ones which were least important. 


LIBRARIES 


Instead of being guided by the possibility of action here in Wash- 
ington, we decided that the field appraisal should cover our operations 
to the greatest extent. Therefore, in reorganizing we cut down on 
the library the least; we closed some libraries in Japan where there 
were a large number, some in Germany and one in Switzerland, for 
example, but, by and large the reduction in libraries was the least of 
the media. They had generally been accepted as performing a very 
useful service. They are a fixed asset, and you cannot start and stop 
them very readily. 


RADIO, PRESS, AND PUBLICATION SERVICE 


The radio and press and publication service was cut somewhat 
more. The largest cut was in the motion picture medium, and that, 
incidentally, is why in submitting the new budget an increase shows 
up rather conspicuously in motion pictures. 

That was because we found a large number of pictures in various 
stages of production or completion which had been obligated not 
only the previous fiscal year, but in 1 or 2 years previous to that, 
so that we were assured that fresh material would be coming into 
the film libraries. 

We had a chance to appraise those which had not gone too far 
in | o-vipearctga. and stop them if we thought they should be stopped, 
and it gave us an opportunity to take a look at the whole operation 
to see what the policies were and what we thought they should be. 


PRIVATE COOPERATION 


The one division which received an increase in this allocation was 
in private cooperation. There, the amount of dollars was relatively 
small, compared to the other media, but we felt that more effort under 
these reduced operations should be put into trying to get more coop- 
eration from foundations and from private businesses and that that 
would be the most productive thing we could do. 

Let me state in that respect that we have just been fortunate in 
getting the services of a retired former president of the National 

ciation of Manufacturers to head up this operation, Mr. William 
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Witherow, who had just retired as president of the Blaw-Knox Steel 
Co. in Pittsburgh. He will start work in a couple of weeks, and he 
will have the benefit of this increased appropriation over the last year 
in his field, to work with. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


The next obvious major problem flowing from the reorganization 
was the reduction in personnel. We aimed at a reduction of from 
25 to 30 percent. 

The total separations as a result of this reduction were 2,850 out of a 
total staff of 11,830. 

Naturally, when their positions were abolished, the staff was dis- 
pensed with, and our aim was to do it as quickly as possible, so that 
we could avoid making a deeper cut. We had lapsed already 1 month 
into the fiscal year. Secondly, we wanted to get the cuts behind us so 
that we could dispel the fear and uncertainty on the part of the staff, 
and begin to get some stability and build up morale. 

As you know, the civil service procedure—in the case of the field— 
the foreign service procedure—takes a certain amount of time, and we 
were aiming to have all these personnel cuts over with by the end of 
October, and that happened. So that at a staff meeting which we 
held early in November, it was possible for me to announce that the 
bulk of the cuts had all been sent out, and had been effective, and that 
from here on the staff could feel a certain amount of stability and 
security as long as they were doing a good job. 

I am glad to say that the President was willing to come to that 
meeting, and open it, and inspire not only the staff here in Washington, 
but his words literally, as far as our field service was concerned, 
reverberated around the world, with a very beneficial effect. 

The next problem was one of organization. There was a new agency 
and how should it be organized? Fortunately, as I said previously, 
advance planning had been done. A study group had been formed late 
in the spring headed by Mr. Tracy Vorhees, of which I was a member, 
having been acting as a consultant on radio for Dr. Johnson at that 
time. 

This plan not only was worked out in full consultation with the 
staff in Washington, but in May a number of us made a field trip and 
checked it in the field so that we feel we knew what should be done. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. VORHEES 


Mr. Bow. Can you give us some background on Mr. Vorhees 
before you go any further with that for the record? 

Mr. Srretpert. Mr. Vorhees is a retired lawyer, who was Under 
Secretary of the Army and had participated in the formation of the 
“Committee on the | een Danger” with some rather prominent 
citizens. He had been used as a trouble-shooter by the Army and 
by the Defense Department. 

Mr. Bow. Can you furnish us with information as to some of 
his work? 

Mr. Srrersert. He was asked to go to Germany by Dr. Conant 
on this trip in order to advise him on this report on Berlin as well as 
his public affairs operation. 
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Mr. Bow. Who were the others who made the field trip with him? 

Mr. Strernert. The others were James A. Thomason, who is comp- 
troller of Time Magazine, and who was loaned us by Time Magazine; 
another was William Clark, who had been active in formulating the 
ee for the proposals for the separation from the Department of 

tate and working out the method; Col. William Donovan was also 

a member of the group and was very helpful to us in Europe, par- 
ticularly in working out the problems with France at the regional 
organization there. He worked with us in Germany as well, and I 
was a member of that group also. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you. 

Mr. SrrerBerr. I, therefore, was fully familiar with this plan and 
could announce almost immediately that it would be put into effect, 
and I would like to brief you on a few of the features of that organiza- 
tion plan. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF NEW ORGANIZATION 


One of the principal features was the appointment of 4 area assistant 
directors for the 4 regional areas of the world, corresponding to the 
State Department regions, who would have the responsibilities and the 
authority of the director in their respective geographical areas. 

They were to spend more than one-half of their time traveling, 
based in Washington, with a small staff of assistants and stenographers 
in Washington. They would be troubleshooters, and they could be 
available on call. They perform the functions of supervision to make 
sure that the job is being done effectively, and are generally active in 
the capacity of the director on the spot in the field in their respective 
areas. 

We combined the functions of policy and programs and planning 
in one department, feeling that there was some lack of followthrough 
when the planning is done by one group, and is simply handed over 
to another group to implement and get into effect. We felt that if 
you could get the responsibility for both the planning and the putting 
into effect in one organization, you could be sure of better performance, 
We abolished the field service division which had been in many 
instances a bottleneck between the field and the various departments 
in Washington so that the field would have direct contact with the 
appropriate person in Washington to work on their problem. Mean- 
while, the philosophy was established that the fieldwork was to be 
serviced by the media; that the field had to be satisfied with the 
performance given by the media services rather than the other concept 
that had at some points, at least, been in effect, where the media were 
determining what should go to the field. This left the major technical 
matters and the basic operating problems up to the media here, and 
the field had the benefit of their efforts. 


RECRUITMENT OF TOP EXECUTIVES 


The next difficulty that I personally encountered was to recruit top 
executives for 8 out of the 10 positions created by this organization 
chart, which is on page 28. I think it may be worth while, if you care 
to, to take a look at this chart because this is the way that we are 
operating now. 
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This is our setup: It gives a good description in connection with 
each of the offices there. 

Mr. Bow. Before leaving that, Mr. Streibert, might it not be 
well—it may take a little time—but I think it would be well at this 
point, if you would take this chart and give us the names of indi- 
viduals filling each post and their background and experience. 

Mr. CievenGcer. I think that would be fine. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


Mr. SrrerBert. The post of Deputy Director has been filled by 
Abbott Washburn. He received his échilbe’s degree at Harvard 
University in 1937. From 1937 to 1952 he was public-relations 
executive for General Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Bow. Which position does he fill? 

Mr. SrrerBert. The position of Deputy Director. It is under 
“Office of the Director.” That office directs the activities of the 
United States Information Agencies, and he is in the office of the 
Director. This is a statutory Presidential appointment. 

Mr. Bow. Then, you should add this to your staff, here. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes; I think it should be there. 

Mr. Cievencer. What is his name? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Abbott Washburn. He was executive vice 
president of the Crusade for Freedom; was a director of the organiza- 
tion Citizens for Eisenhower; has been a special assistant to Mr. C. D. 
Jackson, Assistant to the President. He is present. I wish he 
would rise. 

Mr. Bow. As you go through these, in making your presentation, 
will you tell us those who have been associated with this program 
previous to your coming into the program, and identify them and tell 
us what they have done in the program? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Washburn had not been in the program pre- 
viously. 

Mr. Bow. That is right. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR POLICY AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Srriesert. The next most important operating job was that 
of ‘Head of Policy and Programs—Assistant Director for Policy and 
Programs.’ The description is on this chart, and Mr. Andrew H. 
Berding was appointed to fill that position. 

Off the 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. Will you give us the names of each and then you may 
place in the loa their biographical background. 

Mr. Srriesert. I will give you a short description and then put 
the balance into the record. 

Mr. Bow. That will be fine. 

Mr. Srreipert. Mr. Berding was new to this program; he had 
been Director of Information for the Defense Department when we 
asked him to come join us. He had been previously a newspaperman 
and spent considerable time in Europe in the early ECA operations in 
Italy; he was Chief of Counter-Intelligence, OSS, for Germany. He 
is a man with a very fine reputation in the general field of publicity 
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and news, and Government operations. I am glad to have this 
opportunity to put into the record that he chose between this and 
taking a business job which he was currently offered at much greater 
salary, and a job that he would have enjoyed doing. 

(The biographical information requested follows: ) 


AnpDrREW H. Berpina 


GS-18, $14,800; 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Title: Assistant Director for Policy and Programs. 

Area supervised: Office of Policy and Programs. 

Background: Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, bachelor of arts, 1926; Oxford 
University, bachelor of arts, master of arts, 1928; Foreign and Washington 
correspondent and chief of bureau, Associated Press, June 1928 to June 1940; 
from July 25, 1942-January 24, 1946, intelligence officer, Air Corps; Chief of 
Counter Intelligence, OSS, for Italy; Chief of Counter Intelligence, OSS, for 
Germany; honorably discharged as lieutenant colonel with the Legion of Merit; 
Head of Information Division of ECA in Italy, July 28, 1948—April 17, 1950; 
Deputy Director of Information, ECA, April 17, 1950—March 16, 1951; Assistant 
to Director of Defense Mobilization, March 16, 1951—April 6, 1952; Director 
of Information for MSA, April 7, 1952-November 23, 1953; Assistant Director 
for Policy and Programs, USIA, from November 23, 1953 to present. 

Duties: Is responsible for determining, developing, coordinating and issuing 
overall policy guidances with respect to the program content and objectives of 
Agency activities and formulating and developing both long and short range 
program plans. Provides the channel of communication for transmitting such 
guidances to officials responsible for their execution. 


SECURITY EXPERT 


Mr. Srrersert. Gentlemen, one of the posts that was filled when I 
took over was that of security. However, I have made it my business 
to check that to my own satisfaction, as soon as I came on the scene. 


The head of that is Charles M. Noone, and he had a background as 
a counsel for the Senate Select Committee on Small Business. He 
had been with the Federal Bureau of Investigation from January 
1942 to July 1951. I personally assured myself by checks at very 
high level, of his complete security. 
e has been pane his duties extremely well. 


(The biographical information requested follows:) 


CuarRLEs M. Noone 


GS-15, $11,800; 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Title: Security expert 

Area supervised: All USIA security es domestic and overseas. 

Duties: Renaers expert advice to the Director on the establishment of procedural 
patterns which will best provide for implementation of a security program 
throughout the Department and Foreign Service. 

Background: A. B., Covenant, Yale University, June 1940; LL.B., University 
of Detroit Law School, June 1946; LL. M., Georgetown Law, June 1953; 
shipping clerk, 1936-40 (summers); December 1940 to January 1942, clerk, 
F January 1942 to July 1951, ial agent, FBI; July 1951 to present, 
counsel, United States Senate Select Committee on Small Business. Appointed 
USIA June 15, 1953. 


GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Srretpert. The Office of General Counsel was staffed by two 
new younger lawyers, and is headed now by a consultant to the 
Director, Mr. Raymond R. Dickey. } 

Mr. Dickey was a partner of Danzansky and Dickey, a law firm in 
Washington; he was special adviser to the special representative in 


Europe for ECA from 1949 to 1950, chief counsel of the Small Business 
Committee from 1947 to 1949, attended George Washington Uni- 
versity and is a graduate of Southeastern University, and Mr. Dickey 
is here on my right. 

Mr. Bow. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I have known Mr. Dicke 
for some years, and I think you are very fortunate to have him wit 
you. 
Mr. Dickey. Thank you. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The biographical sketch is as follows:) 


Raymonp R. Dickey 


1778 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Title: Consultant to the director 

Area supervised: Congressional relations activities. 

Duties: Serves as an adviser and consultant to the Director on Congressional 
Relations and advises on establishing satisfactory relations between key 
USIA officials and members of Congress and appropriate congressional com- 
mittees. 

Background: George Washington University 1934-36; LL. B., Southeastern 
University, 1940. Expert, Antitrust Division, Department of Justice, 1938-49; 
Washington editor for Research Institute of America and partner in law firm 
of Dickey & Dickey, 1940-42; editor-in-chief, Modern Plastics magazine, 
1942-43; account executive, Richard Condon, Inc., 1944-45; associate and 
partner, Buckley & Danzansky (law firm) 1945-47; chief counsel, Senate 
Small Business Committee, 1947-49; Special Adviser to the United States 
Special Representative to Europe, ECA, 1949-50; partner, Danzansky & 
Dickey, 1950-53; appointed as consultant, USIA, December 1, 1953. 


Mr. Srrerpert. On these media, it was our desire and aim to try 
to get people to head these media up who had some broad experience 
of responsibility in the various fields that they were to direct, so that 
they could bring the skills of those communication techniques to this 
agency; people who were sep as heads, for the most part, and able 
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people, who had grown up in the department itself. 

Although able people had grown up in the department itself, they 
brought very little to it in the way of broad experience from active 
participation. After all, this country is supposed to have developed 
a great proficiency in these communication techniques, and I was 
desirous to have those who were acquainted with them to come into 
the agency to head up these various departments, and inject such 
people under them in their departments with these new techniques. 


CHIEF, MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 


A good example is the motion-picture field, where we have ap- 
pointed Mr. Andrew Smith, Jr., who was for several years—until 
1951—vice president in charge of domestie and Canadian distribution 
for 20th Century Fox. Previously he had been vice president of 
RKO for domestic distribution, and previous to that he was with 
United Artists. 

He has spent his life in the motion-picture business, and he has a 
goed reputation in the field, and was well known, and combines a very 

ne personality with it. 

We were fortunate in having him take over, as we wanted to put the 
emphasis on the distribution side of this question. 
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After all, the important thing is to get these pictures seen in the right 
places by the right people. e, we felt, could be especially effective 
in securing the cooperation of the motion-picture industry. 

I have a biographical sketch on Mr. Smith, and I shall be glad to 
insert it into the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ANDREW W. Smiru, JR. 


GS-17, $13,000; 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Title: Chief, Motion Picture Service. 

Area supervised: All USIA motion picture activities, 

Duties: Responsibility and authority for planning, organizing, directing, and co- 
ordinating the operation of the United States Government’s program for the 
international dissemination of information through the medium of motion 

ictures. 

pistenount: United States Army, 1918, 1914-30, salesman and sole executive for 
motion picture distribution; 1930-40, sales manager and general sales manager, 
motion picture distributors; 1940-42, general sales manager, RKO pictures; 
1942-51, vice president and general manager, Twentieth Century Fox Film 
Corp. Appointed Chief of Motion Picture Service, USIA, December 14, 1953. 


CHIEF, PRESS SERVICE 


Mr. Srrersert. Another important medium that we operate, as 
you know, is our press service. We have appointed Harlan Logan, 
who was a Rhodes scholar, to that position. He was the publisher of 
Scribner’s magazine; for 7 years he was general manager of Look 
magazine, and Mr. Cowles, the publisher, gave him a very fine recom- 
mendation. 

He had been with the Corning Glass Works, and with Steuben 
Glass as director of their public relations, and we were able to persuade 
that company to release him. We are very greatly indebted to both 
Mr. Emory Houghton, the chairman of the board, and Arthur H. 
Houghton, who is president of Steuben Glass, for releasing him and 
making it possible for him to serve us. 

(The biographical information on Mr. Logan is as follows: ) 


LOGAN 


GS-17, $13,000; 1778\Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Title: Chief, Press Service. 

Area supervised: Foreign and domestic operations of the Press Service. 

Duties: Full responsibility for developing and coordinating a flexible press and 
publications program for worldwide implementation geared to support the 
overall foreign policies of the Government as well as specific policies and objec- 
tives slanted toward geographic areas or countries. 

Background: Indiana University, bachelor of arts, 1925, and master of arts, 1926, 
Columbia University, 1926-27; Oxford University (Rhodes scholar), 1928-30; 
assistant professor of English, New York University, 1931-36; editor and 
publisher, Scribner’s magazine, 1936-39; editor and general manager, Look 
magazine, 1939-46; owner, Visual Enterprises, Inc., 1947-52; director of public 
relations, Corning Glass Works & Steuben Glass, Ine., 1952-53. Appointed as 
Chief, Press Service, United States Information Agency, January 6, 1954. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Srrerpert. Obviously an we gg part of the new operation 


was the head of administration, and Mr. Richard F. Cook, sitting on 
my right, was induced to come over to us from the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, where he was Director of the Programs Office. 
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He has had great experience in Government operations. I will not 
go into the details, as they will appear in the record. 

He is an able administrator, and we are fortunate in having him, 
in my opinion. 

(The information of Mr. Cook is as follows: ) 


Ricuarp F. Coox 


GS-17, $13,000; 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Title: Assistant Director, Office of Administration. 

Area supervised: All administrative functions of USIA. 

Duties: Responsible for the direction of all administrative functions of the USTA. 

Background: Columbus University, 1923-25; bachelor of commercial science, 
Benjamin Franklin University, 1930; bachelor of arts, National University, 
1937, and graduate study, American University; 1923-24, messenger, United 
States Shipping Board; October 1924 to October 1926, cashier and ledger clerk, 
Cudahy Packing Co.; October 1926 to January 1931, bookkeeper, meat com- 
pany; January 1931 to August 1933, staff accountant, Haskins & Sells; 
August 1933 to August 1938, acting comptroller, Office of Procedures, Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Administration; August 1938 to September 1942, Chief, Pro- 
cedures Division, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (Department of Agri- 
culture); September 1942 to August 1943, executive assistant to Chief of 
Requirements Branch, Office of Quartermaster, War Department; August 1943 
to January 1946, lieutenant, USNR; October 1945 to August 1946, executive 
officer, management staff, Department of State; August 1946 to July 1947, 
Assistant Director, Office of Transportation and Communications, Department 
of State; July 1947 to January 1949, special assistant to Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs; January 1949 to December 1950, Deputy Director, Office 
of Educational Exchange, Department of State; December 1950 to March 1952, 
Assistant Administrator for Management, Office of Economie Stabilization; 
March 1952 to November 1953, Director, Program Office, Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; appointed to USIA, November 9, 1953. 


CHIEF, OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 


Mr. Srreipert. I have already mentioned the recruiting of Mr. 
William Witherow, as head of the Office of Private Cooperation. 
(The biographical information is as follows:) 


WILitaAM Portrer WiItTHEROW 


GS-16, $12,000; 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. 

Title: Chief, Office of Private Cooperation. 

Area supervised: Office of Private Cooperation. 

Background: Bachelor of philosophy, Yale, 1908; doctor of laws, Thiel! College 
(honorary); Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 1908-10; member, Irvin & Witherow, 
engineers, 1910-14; president, Witherow Steel Corp., 1914-29; chairman of 
board, Donner Steel Co., 1929-30; vice president, Republic Steel Corp., 1930; 
technical adviser, International Labor Conference, Geneva, 1936; director, 
National Industrial Recovery Board, Washington, 1935; president, Cemenstone 
Corp.; trustee, Dollar Savings Bank; director, Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh; director, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Union 
Switch & Signal Co.; trustee, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. (Mil- 
waukee); director, Bell Telephone Co. or Penns*lvania; member of board, 
National Industrial Conference, New York Citv; director, Tri-State Industrial 
Association, Pittsburgh; Western Pennsylvania Safety Council, Pittsburgh 
Chamber or Commerce; trustee, Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; president, National Association of Manufacturers, 1942, chairman 
of board, 1943, now member of board of directors; president, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, since 1937. 

Duties: Responsible for planning and direction of all private-enterprise participa- 
tion in Agency programs. 
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AREA ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 


Mr. Srrersert. In addition to these posts we had the four area 
assistant directors, as I believe I briefly stated, who were appointed 
immediately, and sent out to their posts, and I will file their 
qualifications. 

They are men who are experienced in this work, who know the 
oo and who have, therefore, the respect of the people in the 

eld. 

Mr. Bow. Are they new to the program or are they men who were 
in the service? 

Mr. Srreipert. No, sir; they are not new. We felt we had to 

romote them from within to a large extent, because of the special 
owledge which was necessary. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FAR EAST 


For example, Mr. Saxton Bradford was public affairs officer in 
Tokyo, and had wide experience in the Far East. He was appointed 
as Assistant Director for the Far Eastern Area. 

He had been a deputy director of the policy staff for the Office of 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs in 1949 and served in that 
capacity to 1950. He was then an attaché in Tokyo from 1950 on, 
and was by all odds the strongest man we had in the field in the 
Far Eastern Area. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Saxton BRapFrorpD 


GS-18, $14,800; 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Title: Assistant Director for Far East. 

Area supervised: All USIA program activities in the Far East area. 

Duties: Responsibility for providing direct supervision of information operations 
in the Far East area and regional coordination of program policies. 

Background: Bachelor of Arts, University of California, 1938; newspaper editor, 
San Luis Obespo (Calif.) Telegram, 1930-35; news editor, Boise (Idaho) News, 
1935-39; news editor, Seattle Star, 1939-41; attaché, United States Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, 1941-42; United States Navy, 1942-45; eee senior eco- 
nomic analyst, Department of State, 1945-46; Deputy Director, UNESCO 
relations staff, 1947-49; Deputy Director, policy advisory staff, Office of 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 1949-50; attaché at Tokyo, 1950; 
appointed Assistant Director for Far East, January 18, 1954. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. William L. Clark is Assistant Director for 
the American Republics, and he, as I previously stated, worked with 
the agency in connection with reorganization. 

He had been a staff member of A. G. Newmyer & Associates, in the 
public relations field. He had worked with Nelson Rockefeller for 3 
years in connection with his South American activities. He had been 
with the U. S. News & World Report. 

Mr. Clark is sitting there. I neglected to introduce Mr. Berding, 
who is here. 

(The biographical information is as follows:) 
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GS-18, $14,800; 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. 

Title: Assistant Director for American Republics. 

Area supervised: All USIA rae sagt activities in the American Republics area. 

Duties: Supervision of all United States Information Agency activities in his 
area of responsibility, and responsible for devising policies, implementing operat- 
ing plans and providing guidance to the field posts. 

Background: Bachelor of arts, Harvard University, 1936; 1936-41, journalist, 
United States News Publishing Co.; 1941-45, assistant to Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and Public Information for Aviation, Surplus Property 
Administration ; 1945-48, assistant to publisher, United States News Publishing 
Co.; 1948-49, consultant to Nelson A. Rockefeller; 1949-52, staff member of 
A. G. Newmver & Associates; 1952-53, executive, Coates & McCormick; 
appointed as an expert, USIA, April 3, 1953, Assistant Director for American 
Republies since December 23, 1953. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA 


Mr. Srrersert. Mr. G. Huntington Damon was appointed Assist- 
ant Director for the Near East. He is not present, because he is out 
in the field. 

We did not keep him because we thought you would rather have 
him at work than here, if there was work to be done. 

He has, probably, the largest geographical area to cover, including 
all of Africa, as well as the Middle and Near East. He happens to 
have been born of American parents in Turkey. He had been in our 
policy staff for the Near East, and is fully familiar with the area. He 
is an able person. 

Mr. Damon graduated from Harvard in 1934, and was with the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy; he was instructor in English 
for a while in Athens, Greece, and he has been in this type of work for 
many years. He was a research associate of Paul W. Stewart «& 
Associates, public relations experts. 

(The biographical information is as follows:) 


G. Huntineton DAaMon 


GS-17, $13,000; 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Title: Assistant Director for Near East, South Asia, and Africa. 

—— supervised: USIA program activities in the Near East, South Asia, and 

frica. 

Duties: Supervision of all United States Information Agency activities in his 
area of responsibility, and responsible for devising policies, implementing oper- 
ating plans, and providing guidance to the field posts. 

Background: Bachelor of arts, Harvard University, 1934; master of arts, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, 1938; 1934-36, instructor of English, Athens 
(Greece) College; 1938-40, assistant, International House; 1940-42, research 
associate, Paul W. Stewart & Associates; 1942-45, field representative, Office 
of War Information; 1946-48, public affairs officer, Department of State, 
Ankara; 1948, appointed regional specialist, Public Affairs Staff, Department 
of State; February 1, 1954 (?) appointed ‘Assistant Director for Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa of USLA on January 25, 1954. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EUROPE 


Mr. Srrerpert. Next is Mr. Nedville E. Nordness, Assistant 
Director for Europe. 

Mr. Nordness attended the University of Minnesota, University 
of Southern California, and is a writer. He was editorial chief for 
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International News Service from 1938 to 1941, and a war corre- 
spondent. 

He was in the Information Division of ECA in Norway from about 
the start of ECA, and had done information work for ECA in Wash- 
ington here. He was Director of Information for them in Europe 
when he came over to us. 

(The biographical information is as follows:) 


NeEpDVILLE E, NorDNESS 


GS-18, $14,800; 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Title: Assistant Director for Europe. 

Area supervised: European area operations of the USIA. 

Background: University of Minnesota, 1932-34 and University of Southern 
California, 1935-36; editorial writer (part time), Hollywood News Citizen, 
1935-36; editorial chief, International News Service, 1938-41; editorial chief 
and war correspondent, Associated Press (Norway), 1941-46; chief, Scandi- 
navian Bureau, International News Service, 1946-48; director, Information 
Division, ECA Special Mission to Norway, 1948-49; assistant chief of Mission 
and Director of Information, ECA (Norway), 1949-51; General Manager, 
Office of Information, and Deputy Director, Office of Information, ECA (Wash- 
ington), 1951-52; Director of Information, MSA, 1952-53; appointed Assistant 
Director for Europe, USIA, September 1, 1953. 

Duties: As principal representative of Director of USIA directs development of 
individual country plans and programs in European areas. 


CHIEF, INFORMATION CENTERS SERVICE 


Mr. Srrerpert. This is not complete. We still have one post to 
fill—a very vital and important one—which is the head of the Library 
and Information Centers Service. 

We have had some very fine college presidents interested in look- 
ing into it, and people of that character. We think we will be able 
to fill that post this week, which would complete the recruiting of 
executives, 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR RADIO AND SOVIET ORBIT 


Mr. Bow. What about the Office of Assistant Director for Radio 
Broadcasting and Soviet Orbit Program? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I did not mention that, sir, because it had an in- 
cumbent at the time I took over, whom I had known personally from 
the Harvard Business School where I graduated. He graduated a 
year ahead of me, and his name is Mr. Leonard Erikson, who had 

een with Columbia Broadcasting System; he had been with the firm 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, in their radio department, 
and came with us from a position as a director of radio and television. 
He is experienced in both advertising and radio. 
Mr. Bow. Is he still with you? 
Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 


OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


Mr. Bow. How about the Office of Research and Evaluation? 

Mr. Srrersert. There the incumbent had previously given notice 
that he would not be able to serve beyond 1953. e was an ex- 
perienced research man. However, we had a special report of a 
study made under the direction of Professor Schramm, of the Univer- 
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sity of Illinois, and we had the head of the department already in the 
ob. 
} There, we put the plan into effect, which essentially called for a 
centralizing of the evaluation functions in Washington rather than 
having them evaluate it by subdepartments, at each of the media 
branches. That post is now open, he having left, unfortunately. 
We are engaged in a study of the functions of the Evaluation Office. 
The title is a misnomer since that office has engaged largely in re- 
search, which is trying to determine what kind of information is the 
most useful for us, and how it could be used, as well as in the evaluation 
of our program. 

We left reorganizing that until later, because we felt we ought to be 
sure of the kind of job we were doing before we worried too much 
about evaluating it. 

So, it remains to be organized in the next 6 months. 


INTELLIGENCE 


On the intelligence side, a ae study is being undertaken with the 
cooperation of the Director of CLA to determine what our intelligence 
needs are, and how we can have them filled better than they are now. 


SUMMARY OF NEW EXECUTIVES 


Mr. Bow. So that I may be sure I am right on this, the office which 

Mr. Washburn fills is new to the Service; Mr. Dickey is new, Mr. 

oe Mr. Smith, Mr. Logan, Mr. Cook, and Mr. Berding, are 
new? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And Mr. Erikson in the Office of the Assistant Director 
of Radio, had been there formerly; is that right? 

Mr. Streisert. He was new to the service in July, I think it was. 
I was just not taking credit for recruiting him myself. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Clark is new, and Mr. Bradford had been in the 
service previously ; Mr. Damon had been in the service previously also ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And Mr. Nordness is new? 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes; he was new. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you. That clears it up for me. 

Mr. Srrersert. To continue with the personnel, there are a couple 
more points which I would like to cover. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


After the Assistant Directors made their first field trip—they made 
it almost immediately following their appointments—they came back 
and had virtually the same diagnosis. They felt that our most 
important problem in the field was personnel and they reported that. 
conditions were extremely uneven. 

They found posts where vacancies had been permitted to remaim 
unfilled for much too long a time—6 to 8 months—and Americans 
were put in the position of having to do the jobs of 2 or 3 people; at 
some places they seemed to be overstaffed; in some instances the mem 
were not fitted to the job. Capable men had a small post, and could 
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have been advanced to larger responsibilities, and some in the larger 
responsibilities might not have been up to their job. 

he personnel itself was naturally at a low ebb of morale, and 
understandably so, because they were uncertain in their treatment 
from Washington as to what was going to happen to them; or their 
transfer home, perhaps, had been deferred far too long. There was a 
very sad state of affairs throughout. 

It was no one’s particular fault except that we realized that we had 
to set a much higher level of performance on our personnel depart- 
ment. It had been used to dealing with the normal processes of 
organization—Government type of clerical and stenographic help— 
and we felt it was not adequately dealing, particularly, in human val- 
ues, with the professional people that we should have out there, and 
in many instances did have. We were not recruiting properly, and 
we were not managing them well. 

We do not have assurance, for example, that the replacement will 
arrive at a post before the person whom he is replacing has left. 
There should be overlaps, so we could pick up the values of contacts 
that a person has, and pass them on to his successor. It is not an 
easy problem; it is extremely difficult. It is something that we will 
not be able to get working properly for some time, because it is dealing 
with people, and it takes constant effort, but we believe that we can 
improve very much the performance in the field by proper and ade- 
quate personnel supervision and direction, and that has been done 
to a great extent. 

There were many public-affairs officer vacancies or overdue leaves 
for transfer, or they had been out at one place too long, and should be 
transferred. Those have been largely overcome by now in the top 
spots and from now on it is more of a job of getting the rest of the 
staff in good shape. 


EXTENSION OF FORBIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Bow. At this point, on personnel, do you care to discuss 


briefly the question of any difficulties you might have had with the 
Foreign Service Act in regard to the 4-year transfers? 

Mr. Srretsert. Yes; under this appropriation for the new agency 
under plan No. 8, we were given 1 more year extension of Foreign 
Service reserve officers. However, that expires at the end of this 
fiscal year, and unless we have the privilege of extending for 1 more 
year until we can work out these processes, we stand to lose about 
60 of our very good men, some of them in the most important posts 
we have; an f wou like to request the committee, if I may, to 
consider granting that additional 1-year extension on Foreign Service 
reserve officers. 

Mr. Bow. That was granted to you, as I recall it, by the Reorgani- 
zation Act; was it not? 

Mr. Srreisert. I think it was in the appropriation act. 

Mr. Bow. Yes; that is right. It was in the appropriation act. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. So, it would be appropriate to continue it 
in this appropriation act, if you so desire. 

Mr. Bow. You feel that is going to cause you some real difficulty 
at the end of the fiscal year, if it is not continued. 
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Mr. Srrerrert. Yes, sir; there will be great difficulties there. I 
have looked over the number of officers that we would lose, and they 
are in important posts. I am reminded that there are exactly 74 
officers who would be affected. I said there were 60. 

Mr. Cievencer. I might say here that that involves the field of 
legislation, and while we did it last year, it was subject to a point of 
order, but this year it might possibly be better to hawe it approved 
through the legislative committee. 

Mr. Srrersert. I am aware of that, and it is quite so. I under- 
stand the Civil Service Commission is conducting a study looking 
toward setting up a foreign service class for employees of our agency 
and many other agencies that operate overseas, which would provide 
what we are asking. 

However, their study will not be complete in time to get the legis- 
lation through for this fiscal year, I am afraid. 

Mr. Cievencer. You realize that it might be made a subject of 
a point of order. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir; it might be, but it has the precedent of 
last year’s action. 

Mr. Cievencer. But that does not carry over. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 


COMPETENCY OF WASHINGTON PERSONNEL 


The final point on personnel that I would like to make quickly is 
the question of the character of the personnel carrying on this opera- 
tion in Washington. 

There has been a broad feeling of incompetency and lack of per- 
formance, and I think that occurred in some cases in the field. 

In Washington the RIF procedure served to lop off the less necessary 
jobs, and frills, and my feeling has been that these people cannot be 
indicted wholesale as incompetent. 

I think it was our fault as much as theirs, as their direction and 
supervision was completely inadequate. They were not held re- 
sponsible for performing their job properly, in my opinion. Naturally, 
they would have a tendency to go off in their own directions, without 
adequate control, and it was my feeling that if we filled these top jobs 
in the various departments, they would then organize their department 
so that the proper supervision and controls could be set up. 

Indeed, the tasks assigned and policies established, in my opinion, 
were contributory factors to any laxness that might have been present 
in the past. 

UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bow. Before leaving personnel, some of the members of this 
committee have been out in the field. The Soviets and the Soviet 
bloc apparently are using indigenous persons in their programs. 

Are we using any of the nationals at all in these countries in our 


r. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bow. If you would like to discuss that off the record, I am sure 
the chairman would permit that to be off the record. 

Mr. Srrereert. I would ina moment. 1 will have a statement for 
the record, and then I would like to go off the record, if I may. _ 
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Mr. Cievencer. That will be all right. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We realized fully that local nationals, so to speak, 
are extremely effective in this information work in the field. They 
obviously know the country, and they know the people in the country 
by having lived there. 

So, they can be of immeasurable value in their contact work; in 
a public opinion and what is going on in the field. 

Furthermore, there is the advantage that you can employ, on the 
average, about 5 locals for 1 American. We have urged that where 
= locals be used as a matter of greater efficiency and economy. 

n fact, we give the public affairs officers discretion, which they had 
not previously had, in changing over from reducing the number of 
Americans and adding (so if they thought it would fill their 
requirements best. 
‘ow, if I may go off the record 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Crevencer. All right, Mr. Streibert. You may continue. 


SECURITY DIVISION 


mr. Srrerpert. Our Security Division has been arduous in going 
vver the security files. As you realize, Public Law 402 always has 
required a full field investigation so that everyone on the staff, all 
Americans, have been field investigated in the past. 
' As the result of a new Presidential order and the review there 
were 31 people dropped for security reasons. Most of those were 
on matters of instability, moral factors. The examination and 
reexamination of the files is going on currently. We employ about 
70 people in the Security Division. It is a question of how much 
money you want to take from the program to put into security and 
how fast we can do this job. We have gone over the most sensitive 
spots. We have recleared people in connection with our relations 
with intelligence work and with other agencies, and I feel that we 
have very well screened our staff. We are certainly screening the 
new employees under these new standards which have been set up. 

Is that responsive enough? 

Mr. Bow. That is what I wanted to get. 


MISSION OF USIA 


Mr. Srrernert. Now as to our mission, it has developed that this 
whole information effort perhaps has not had a sufficiently explicit 
mission. It was stated in Public Law 402 in broad terms, and was 
just generally interpreted by Dean Acheson and ITA staffs as a mission 
tor iving a full and fair picture of the United States to the rest of the 
world. That mission was 2 age ema by the Truman doctrine 
of a campaign of truth. Really those were the only basic steering 


directions as to what this agency had on what it was trying to do in 
the world. The William H. Jackson committee fortunately had been 
making during the spring of 1953 an exhaustive study of this subject 
and a report was filed on June 30 which laid the philosophic ground- 
work for an explicit statement of mission. 

Also we’ took into account the investigations of the Hickenlooper 
committee, and as a result the National Security Council made a 
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recommendation to the President which he adopted, and on October 22 
a statement of mission was issued along with an interpretation by us 
of it, which much more clearly defined what we are trying to do. This 
is basic now to our whole policy. I am glad to say it “seemed to be 
well received. Particularly newspaper editorials in all sections of the 

country welcomed it. It seemed to be a more realistic approach, 

etting away from propagandistic activities and getting down to more 

actual basic operation. It is stated in the ge eral statement I filed, 
but just to set the framework for this disc cussion I want to emphasize 
that our basic purpose is to submit evidence to the people of other 
nations, by the use of information techniques, that the objectives and 
policies of the United States are in harmony with, and will advance, 
their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace. T hen 
there are four subheadings, including the direction to carr y on anti- 
Communist activities. 

We interpret that broadly, and this is fundamental to our whole 
operation, as an injunction to seek to unite with ever closer ties the 
peoples and nations of the free world to this voluntary coalition, to 
seek to add more to this coalition and strengthen it—and, secondly, 
to carry on as aggressively as possible anti-Communist activities. 


OBJECTIVES DEFINED BY FIELD OFFICES 


That leads to the next point which was the application of this gen- 
eral injunction to the countries. We believe firmly that this program 
must originate in the field because we cannot generalize specifically 
from Washington as to how to implement this general objective, 


country by country. 

Therefore, immediately after the establishment of this mission we 
instructed our public affairs officers in each of the 76 countries in 
which we operate to redefine their objectives as to what they are try- 
ing to do within the general terms of this overall directive, to confer 
with the Ambassador, with his staff, with their own staffs, ‘and reach 
these conclusions, and come down to two or three realizable objec- 
tives. We had many objectives in these various countries. We were 
seemingly trying to do all things with all means possible. Anything 
that would promote generally United States interests was thought to 
be authorized. We wanted to get more of a rifle approach rather than 
a shotgun method to not only get a few obtainable objectives but also 
objectives that we could measure our progress on, perhaps actually 
fully accomplish some of them. We wanted to go out of the business 
of trying to appeal to the mass-total audience. We haven’t the capa- 
bilities to do that. We think we have to concentrate now on the 
leaders and on various groups, and we must adopt objectives that are 
within our capabilities. That is still going on. The instructions 
were to redefine those and get them back here by January 1. They 
are now in process. We naturally discuss this with State Department 
in each instance, with each country and make sure we are in line with 
policy, and then we authorize these new narrowed objectives. 

Mr. Coupert. Does that mean that the objective under your new 
declaration policy has been narrowed by comparison with the objec- 
tives of fiscal 1954, 1953, and the years before that? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 
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SUCCESS OF SEPARATION FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


How has the separation from the State Department worked? I 
would like to give you a brief report because I am sure it is in every- 
one’s mind, and I will just make a few overall points. 

The first seems to be the most important to me, policy guidance. 
The great fear and the risk—I am sure people felt this in arguing 
against separation from State Department and were wholly sincere 
in their fears that a new separate agency might go off on its own 
one not be in harmony with our adopted and practicing foreign 
policies. 

Mr. CLevencer. There was some objection then to the separation? 

Mr. Srrerpert. In previous discussions of whether to separate or 
not, particularly by Members of Congress. 

Mr. Cievenacer. Was there any representation of that kind from 
this committee? 

Mr. Srrersert. I don’t know, sir. I think it was largely in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Cievencer. This committee put more time in it in trying to 
understand it and trying to reorient it. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I said there were some individuals who felt there 
was a real risk of it. 1 simply wanted to say we addressed ourselves 
to that as being one of the most important things to watch in our 
operation, to make sure that these mechanisms of communication 
with State were at all times working well. I am glad to report that 
so far we have had no divergence of policies enunciated by us in our 
regular State Department lines, that the communication has been 
maintained practically as it was before the separation. In fact we are 
in a little stronger position as a separate agency to get guidance where 
policy has not been formulated. We are spurring them to make up 
their minds because something has to be said, what will it be, or we 
want to take some action when they have not fully established a 
policy. But getting the policy, getting guidance and putting it into 
effect has not proved to be difficult at all. We have had no diver- 
gencies. There might be in the future some human error that might 
occur within the Department itself. I am not saying there will not be 
mistakes. But basically the method of operating seems to assure 
that we can follow policy guidance of the Secretary of State. 


FIELD OPERATIONS UNCHANGED 


Secondly, we are able to maintain our field operations really without 
change. They continue as part of the mission. 

As far as the field is concerned there is really no change with the 
separation in Washington. They function exactly as they did before. 

e continue even to service in the field the exchange of persons, 
which, as you know, was left in the State Department. The only 
difference is that it happens to be reimbursable to us now by State, 
but our people continue to perform the functions, and necessarily so, 
because it is an integral part of the program. 
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DUPLICATION AVOIDED 


In the field there was no duplication. I have seen references to 
the fact there might be a duplication if we are set up as a separate 
agency. We set up nothing new at all, and again the change was 
merely financial where we continue to reimburse the State Depart- 
ment for the administrative support given us, but we have not set 
up anything of our own overseas at all and do not intend to and do 
not see the necessity for it. We get better service and it is cheaper 
by reimbursing State for it than setting it up for ourselves. 

In Washington we did set up a few separate services of our own, 
such as the General Counsel, Security, and Finance, but I am glad 
to report that the cost of that is the same as we previously reimbursed 
State for similar services. Where it is more economical we are not 
setting up our own. For example, we are using State’s facilities for 
communication with the field. We are using their telephone switch- 
board in Washington. Wherever it is more economical we do not 
set up our own. 

CONTROL OVER ACTIVITIES 


Basically, of course, it gave us in the operation full control which 
the Director previously did not have. As part of the State Depart- 
ment he was dependent on various services performed by them, 
various controls exercised by them, and he really couldn’t call the 
show his own. Now we do have complete control of all of our opera- 
tions which permits those who are in this kind of field and know it, 
are familiar with it, it gives them the opportunity to have the final 
say in how it is run. That permits much greater flexibility, quicker 
action. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF DIRECTOR 


Also the separation obviously will permit Congress and the public 
to hold the Director and his associates fully responsible for the results 
obtained and for the character of the operation and the methods 
pursued. There will be no question of whose fault anything is. If 
it is wrong it will be our fault. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


I would like to report finally in that respect on our participation and 
coordination with other departments. As you know, the organiza- 
tion was set up for the Director to report to the President through the 
National Security Council. In the fall the Psychological Strategy 
Board was abolished, and under Presidential order a new board was 
established called the Operations Coordinating Board, OCB, attached 
to the National Security Council, so that problems of major policy, 
national defense are now discussed and formulated by the planning 
department, the planning committee under the NSC. 

They are discussed in the National Security Council meetings with 
the President and if he adopts their recommendations those decisions 
which involve more than one department then are referred to the 
OCB. That is set up as the action committee in the administration. 
It is chaired by the Under Secretary of State, has the Deputy Secretary 
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of Defense, Director of the FOA, Director of the CIA. General 
Cutler is coordinator with the NSC. C.-D. Jackson, Assistant to the 
President for this function, is there with a small staff and working 
groups in which our people participate. That is the place where we 
now get directives seit where we participate with other departments in 
fulfilling our functions. It came into being November 1 and so far I 
think it is working extremely well, because previously there was no 
place where the action was required. We have run a weekly summary 
of progress on these various activities and when it is in one department 
or another the representatives are there to say what the problems are, 
and where the action stands. These people, you will notice, are the 
Under Secretaries who really do the operations and are in control of 
operations. That gives us a very close tie with the other departments, 
helps us tie in our activities so that we do get a concerted action. I 
will speak in a moment of a couple instances of that. 

Those are the high points of how the separation from State has 
worked. 

LEVEL OF 1955 BUDGET REQUEST 


Now the level of this 1955 request is based on the experience we 
have had so far. We want to be realistic in meeting these world 
problems and the demands on our services for promoting and further- 
ing foreign policy. We are working on national security problems and 
meeting increasing Communist pressures. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Those come to us in several ways. There are increased require- 


ments and demands in certain areas. Here I want to say on the 
record and do not wish to mention specific countries, but you can take 
an area like Latin America and Central America where our effort has 
not been directed primarily in past years. We have been concentrat- 
ing much more on Europe and on the Far East, with the result that 
when a reduction occurs it is reduced from a very low level, so that 
in that area we are spread too thin in our opinion. Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower and his group made a survey of that, and that was one of 
his conclusions enunciated in his report. 

We have had instances of the Communist threat which is real in 
many of those areas. We have only to examine the British Guiana 
example to point that out. We are making extra efforts in certain 
countries and certain areas there of a straight anti-Communist nature 
which are required. 

IRAN 


Then, too, our requirements and opportun‘ties open up from time 
to time in specific countries. There is the example of the coup in 
Iran where we had been reduced to a minor operation. We suddenly 
had the opportunity to be able to spread the word of our policies, 
what we stand for, and in a very vital area. 


SPAIN 


After the bases agreement with Spain there was a specific provision 
made public that we would have the cooperation of the Spanish 
Government in the use of their facilities and information program. 
I think that is very well justified. 
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INDIA 


I mention an important area like India where we have an enormous 
job to do and we are wholly inadequate there. I talked to a public 
affairs officer from Lucknow, for example. He has 60 million people 
in his area there. I am not talking about reaching 60 million people, 
but he has to get to the people that influence them and to whom they 
look for leadership. 

You have a terrific news job in India where we have no American 
news services there except with one paper. I have asked Associated 
Press to get into India and they are working on it and they hope to 
accomplish that. 

Mr. Coupert. Has the Indian Government consented to active 
operation of the Information Service there? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. It is all over and we have had no difficulty. 
We work under Ambassador Allen who formerly was a director of 
the information activities so he understands how we operate com- 

letely. There ng | have been individual instances of something 
oa not aware of, but as for the overall operation it is satisfactory. 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


EVALUATION OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. CiEevenGcER. As to Spain, where we have no present Com- 
munist problem, I hope it will be happier than it is in Italy and 


France where we have not only spent a large amount of money but 
put forth other efforts. Have you been in this long enough to have 


an answer for me on this: If you sent a comparable mission to the 
one which went to Latin America, is there any section of the world 
where you believe they would report we were not spread too thin? 
I have been sitting here ever since this agency was created and I 
have seen it reorganized 5 or 6 times. I have yet to have presented 
to us any concrete agreement of the information agencies. 

Mr. Srreisert. What you want is where we think we may be 
overstaffed and overprogramed. There are such areas, yes. 

Mr. CievenGcer. I want to know whether I, as an American, in 
a country in the financial situation we are now, and where it is so 
desperately necessary to balance our budget, whether I can further 
justify the spending of the vast sums of money asked for. Your 
request is as big as that of the State Department. At one time they 
asked for nearly a quarter of a billion dollars for 1 year’s operation. 
Did you know that? 

Mr. Srrerert. No. 

Mr. CLevencer. The Budget Bureau gave them $170 million, which 
we succeeded in cutting back to some $87 million. I have been on 
this thing ever since the Bureau was organized. Is there any concrete 
performance you can put your finger on and say “They did this for 
the United States Government.” 

Mr. SrrerBert. May I go off the record a moment? 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SPAIN 


Mr. Coupert. The Director, Mr. Chairman, has referred to Spain. 
For the first time we have an arrangement whereby we are going to 
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spend perhaps $1 billion in the near future in Spain for the acquisition 
of bases and construction of military installations. We are going to 
evidently maintain substantial military forces in Spain. Spain is 
clearly not in danger of being overrun by internal Communists. Yet 
in your budget request you increase your request for funds to be used 
for propaganda in Spain by almost a third, $198,000. I would be 
interested in some more precise justification as to why we have to 
explain to the Spanish at our own expense why we are there. Obvi- 
ously we are there with the consent of their Government. We are 
building bases there. I am sure questions will be asked as to why 
we have to go to even additional cost, however modest, relatively 
speaking, to explain to them why we are doing it. 

Mr. Revinant: Well, in places where we have bases and troops 
we always have a basic problem of getting support from the populace 
of the area so as not to have agitation about getting United States 
troops out of a friendly country and bases discontinued. We always 
have that opposition. 

Mr. Couprert. Why isn’t that the responsibility of the local gov- 
ernment through whose consent troops are invited in and allowed to 
remain? 

Mr. Srreizert. Well, if we left it to them and we lose out it would 
be too bad for us. We cannot afford to do that. We cannot afford 
to let any of these local governments in these places completely elone 
without any reference on our part to its being understood, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. Couperr. Well, that is an interesting point of view. I take 
it your reasoning also applies, then, to communities such as Great 
Britain, for which you are budgeting a substantial sum, $832,000. 
Great Britain is one of our Air Force bases, an integral part of NATO, 
and yet apparently the Information Service, with the support of the 
State Department, deems it necessary to spend very a <4 sums of 


money every year for propaganda in Great Britain. at is to 
explain why we are there, to explain to the British people apparently 
what their own Government policy is. It seems to me that is a 
situation which requires a certain amount of justification. 

Mr. Srrereert. We are not trying to reach all British people. 
We are trying to reach the leaders and the influential groups, and the 
labor unions ladies. We want them to support the seme policies of 
Great Britain that are in harmony with ours. We want active sup- 
port of NATO, for example. 

Mr. Covuprerr. You are undertaking to do the propaganda job for 
the British Government? Is that what it amounts to in substance? 

Mr. Srrersert. All we hope to do is to identify ourselves with 
their goals and aspirations, which is, after all, the only thing that ties 
them to us. 

Mr. Covupert. Doesn’t the British Government do that themselves? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Covuprrt. Does not Churchill make speeches from time to 
time and very often and very effectively about the importance of 
maintaining American relations? 

Mr. Streipert. Yes. 
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Mr. Coupurr. Wasn’t the Labor Government in power at the time 
NATO first was conceived? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Coupsrt. That is why I think it would be interesting to mem- 
bers of this committee to know just what the Information Service does 
with this money in Great Britain for the purpose of influencing opinion 
in Great Britain. 

Mr. Srreipert. That | will not put on the record. 

Mr. Coupsrt. That is your privilege. 

Mr. Srrerert. May | answer it off the record? I have a very 
complete response to it. 

— Cievencer. I don’t like to see discussions off the record on 
is. 


NEED FOR PROGRAM IN COUNTRIES FRIENDLY TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Couperr. These are points I think, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Director, would be interesting to people who read this record. I note 
that in your various areas you are planning to spend $133,000 in 
Australia. Australia is part of the British Commonwealth. Aus- 
tralia is an essential element in NATO presumably. Australia is 
also, I think, a party to our Pacific Defense Treaty. Yet you plan 
to spend substantial sums of money, $133,000, for the purpose of 
influencing opinion in Australia. I think that could stand a little 
more explanation. 

In Belgium, also a NATO country, youare planning to spend $319,000. 
In Denmark, the smallest of the European countries in NATO, you 
are planning to spend $307,000. Incidentally, all of these items are 
greater than the sums actually spent in 1954. 

In France, where we maintain very substantial military forces, 
and have constructed military establishments, where tourists by the 
hundreds of thousands go every summer, where we have the closest 
relations, cultural, economic, and of every other kind, you are planning 
to spend $4 million which is an increase of $750,000 over the previous 
year. 

In the Netherlands you are planning to spend a half million dollars. 
oak New Zealand, you are planning to spend the small sum of 

6,000. 

We have already referred to Spain, $700,000 to be spent, an increase 
of nearly $200,000. 

Sweden is in $191,000, an increase of $22,000. 

Even in little Switzerland, which certainly I would not suppose 
needed any eyplanation of the American position, we are planning to 
spend $58,000, a substantial increase over the preceding year. 

In the Union of South Africa, one of the members of the British 
Commonwealth, we are planning to spend $115,000, which is a 
substantial increase. 

Mr. Streibert, that runs all through this budget request, as it did 
the year before. J was very much interested in it then. 

Take the Far East area. Hong Konk, as I recall it, is a British 
Crown Colony, is it not? 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Covupert. What is the population of Hong Kong? 

Mr. Srrerert. About 2 
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Mr. Covuperr. You are planning to spend $751,000 in Hong Kong, 
an increase of nearly $200,000 over the previous year. 

In Indochina, in addition to the enormous sums that we are spending 
to support the French military effort, you are planning to spend $2 
a for explanation of why we are there, an increase of nearly $1 
million. 

In Indonesia you are planning to spend $864,000, an increase of 
nearly $250,000. 

In South Korea, where hundreds of thousands of American troops 
have fought and where we have suffered heavy casualties, and where 
enormous sums of American dollars and resources and manpower have 
been used for reconstruction, you think it necessary to spend $1,600,000 
in round figures, an increase of nearly $460,000 “‘in order,’’ to use the 
well-chosen words of my good friend Mr. Coon from Oregon last year, 
“to tell them why we are there.” 

In Malaya, a British Crown Colony, you are planning to spend 
$772,000, an increase of $269,000. 

This goes right down through the various areas of the world. 

When you come to the Near East——— 

Mr. Bow. Will you yield? 

Mr. Coupert. Yes, 

Mr. Bow. In Thailand I think we found some of the most friendly 
people to the United States. 

Mr. Covupert. I overlooked that at the bottom of the list. In 
Thailand you are planning to spend nearly $2 million, which is an 
increase of $1 million over the current fiscal year, which in the light 
of my friend Mr. Bow’s observation I think is interesting. 

Then you come to the Near East, and the first figure that stands 
out is that for Greece. We have spent enormous sums since the origi- 
nal Turkey-Greece program was initiated in 1949, of every character. 
Yet you still think it necessary to spend nearly $1 million for explana- 
tion to the Greeks of why we did it. 

India we have already referred to. We have there an increase of 
nearly $1 million and we plan to spend $3 million. 

There are several other countries in those areas where it is a little 
difficult to understand exactly why it should be necessary to spend 
such substantial sums of moneys to explain the American position. 

That is why I think, Mr. Director, it would be interesting to have 
some more explanation of that kind of spending. 

In addition to that sort of activity, of course you do have the very 
important and difficult problem of dealing with the countries that 
are on the fringes of the Iron Curtain or behind the Iron Curtain 
where, of course, it is important to get across effective propaganda 
for the presentation of the American point of view and for the ultimate 
purpose of exposing the fallacies, to put it mildly, of the Communist, 
form of government control. 


OFFICIAL PURPOSE OF PROGRAM IN CERTAIN AREAS 


Mr. Srreipert. Those things touch on important questions. We 
presented it with a point of view of answering questions such as that, 
and so that questions such as that would be raised. 

You have mentioned a number of countries, Mr. Coudert, and you 
have thought that we were spending the money in those countries 
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to say why we were there spending it. That never has been the 
purpose and never has been the justification for such expenditures. 

The countries of the free world that are closest to us, which you 
mentioned first, such as Great Britain, you are addressing yourself 
there to basic question of national policy 

Mr. Coupert. Permit me to differ with you. 

Mr. Strrersert. Let me finish, please. 

Mr. Coupert. Beg your pardon. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Our structure is based on keeping down cleavages 
that are sought to be directed between us and our friends. There are 
always misunderstandings. Our defense certainly rests on this vol- 
untary coalition which we have with free-world countries. 

It is of very little consequence what it costs to do that in this 
relatively minor expense as against the contingencies that rise, that 
are constantly present. 


RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


We have seen, for example, at the Berlin Conference, with great 
satisfaction, where the Soviet has not been able to drive a cleavage 
between France or England and ourselves. 

We know that these activities are going on constantly in all areas. 
We may not be greatly successful in overcoming it. It seems to me 
it is only vital that we make the effort and have some resources to 
keep friendly countries friendly to us, to have them understand what 
we are doing and what we stand for. 

Let me give just a few examples of how this works. Where we 
have enunciation of American policy such as the atoms for peaceful 
use of atomic energy, and the economic report of this last week. We 
put all of our resources behind those major matters of national policy 
to make sure that the newspapers print as much of the text as possible, 
that the editors have the text so they can understand it, that the 
motives are fully understood. 

Now I must say that I think the emphasis which is placed on trying 
to hold these friendly countries in line with us is more a matter of 
national policy than simply information policy. We believe the 
information activity is a vital implementing factor in that national 
policy. 

INDOCHINA 


You have gone from those countries through many critical areas, 
areas positively at war. I can testify from personal knowiedge of 
why the increase in Indochina. We want to win the war there. I 
think it is important. We are engaged in psychological warfare, in 
effect, in our informational! activities there. Our purposes there are 
to promote the support of the Vietnamese army by the Vietnamese 
people. We assist in promoting recruiting for the army. We get 
out an immense amount of effective posters and literature, and we 
are trying to get the war won there. 

You may well say that is the responsibility of the French and the 
Vietnamese. 

On the other hand, the Vietnamese are very anxious to have us 
teach them how to carry on these psychological warfare methods. 
They are unfamiliar with them. 
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The French have cooperated very well. It is a question of whether 
we want to do all we can in that area to promote the winning of the war. 


THAILAND 


Thailand is part of a defense perimeter. Under Ambassador 
Donovan there are many activities that are of an information nature 
which contribute to holding that for the free world. 

I would like the opportunity, if this is not going to prolong it too 
much, to ask one of our assistant directors for one of these areas to 
speak about his conception of our mission in them, because you 
included countries in all the various areas, except Latin America. 

May I have Mr. Bradford speak about the Far East? 

Mr. Cievencer. We will adjourn now until 2 o’clock and resume 
the hearing at that time. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will resume its hearing on the 
United States Information Agency. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Coudert had asked a question about 
thevarious programs. I should like to have Mr. Streibert to continue 
on the basis of the Coudert question, if he would. 

Mr. Srreiperr. Mr. Chairman, I had suggested that we refer the 
specific questions to some of the area directors who are present to 
discuss the individual situations in the countries. 

Mr. CLevencer. Would that interfere with your overall presenta- 
tion? 

Mr. Srrersert. No, sir. I think this an important issue. This, 
after all, strikes at the heart of our whole operation, and what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. If you want to continue to give your statement 
we can do that; we can then go back to some of the questions, but 
you do it in your own way. 

Mr. Srreisert. I think that if we pursue this question, then we 
can proceed. I had intended to virtually close with the discussion of 
various aspects of our administration by countries and by areas and 
by overall projects, and this will dovetail with the conclusion. 

If we could continue the response to the questions that have been 
raised, I will then have concluded, and we can proceed with your 
questions. 

Instead of having the assistant directors speak—although they are 
here for the specialized knowledge they have—I would like to call on 
Mr. Berding, who is in charge of our policy and programs, to discuss 
the second aspect of the answer to this question. 


POLICY OF CEMENTING RELATIONS, PREVENTING CLEAVAGES 


I gave as my response that we are dealing here with a matter 
essentially of national policy in cementing the relations with friendly 
countries, and preventing cleavages. . 


I noticed in this morning’s paper a report of a speech by Tom 
Driberg at Maldon, England, which illustrates what I mean. He is 
accusing Secretary of State Dulles of trying to wreck the Berlin con- 
ference, and he says: 


While Mr. Molotov tries to get the Berlin conference back to something more 
like Sir Winston Churchill’s original idea of a high-level conference of wide scope 
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without rigid agenda, Mr. John Foster Dulles apparently is doing his best to 
wreck it altogether. 


He says further that— 


He [Dulles] repeated the stale accusation of aggression in Korea, withou‘, cf 
course, mentioning that General MacArthur had provoked it. 


And so forth—saying that Dulles’— 


supreme effrontery is to lecture the Chinese Government for diverting the economic 
resources of its impoverished people to military efforts— 
and added: 

This is pretty cool from the spokesman of a power which has been impoverishing 
Britain and other western countries by forcing on us rearmament far bevond our 
economic capacity. The whitewash is wearing thin on this grinning sepulcher. 

I have also today received this release: 

Moscow Radio took notice today of recent anti-British rioting in Spain and 


French-Spanish troubles over Morocee. It said the United States was to blame 
for it all. 


Here is another release which states: 


The head of the Central Intelligence Agency says the Communists spend abou 
$2 billion a year on front organizations—but that Russia still has not given a penn 
toa U. N. Children's Emergency Fund. 

Mr. Coon. How do they know that the Communists are spending 
$2 billion a year? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
has access to many sources of information. That is his business, and 
I judge he has adequate basis for it. 

I will say that that, doubtless, includes expenditures on the part of 
Communist parties. 

Mr. CLevencer. Have you seen this newspaper item which ap- 
peared in the Post? 

Mr. Srrersert. | have not only seen this, but we have investigated 
it. The man has not arrived as yet. We looked up the information 
about him, and we have a security clearance. However, if there is 
additional information, we want it. So, we have wired, collect, as 
suggested, and we await the delivery of information. 


WORLDWIDE ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNISTS 


The second part of the reason why we must operate in these coun- 
tries is the Communist activities in these countries. I realize that 
that has been talked about in generalities in the past, and set up as 
a strawman to knock down to justify large expenditures unnecessarily. 

However, there is a reality to it that I would like Mr. Berding to 
touch on because he has, and is familiar with—I have not read it—an 
unclassified intelligence report on Soviet activities, as of the present. 
If I may, I would like to have Mr. Berding briefly summarize that 
for the committee. 

Mr. CLevencer. Very well. 

Mr. Berpina. Mr. Chairman, this is a report which I asked our 
little intelligence group in the State Department to get together on 
the basis of our known intelligence sources available to go on, exactly 
what the Soviet is doing in the propaganda line. 
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Mr. Coon, I could not tell you exactly how they arrived at these 
figures, or anything like that. I had to say to them “take your best 
available sources and get this material together for us.”’ 

It is awfully long, so I will just take a paragraph or two here and 
there, and go over it. 

They estimate that the Soviet Union in 1953—this relates to the 
calendar year 1953—spent approximately $1.16 billion on direct 
propaganda activities. Then you have the satellites in addition to 
that, excluding East Germany, which have spent an additional $529 
million supporting that Moscow propaganda effort. 

That expenditure compares with a Soviet total national income in 
1953 estimated at only $86 billion. I think the President’s message 
the other day—-the economic message—showed that our gross national 
product was $360 billion-plus. 

Those figures, furthermore, do not tell the whole story. They do 
not include such factors as the support that Moscow gives to the 
Communist Parties outside the Iron Curtain by supporting con- 
tributions of Soviet organizations to Communist-front groups, and 
the propaganda congresses that they hold from time to time. Those 
groups hold these international Communist-sponsored front move- 
ments, and the report says if all those were taken into consideration, 
Soviet expenditures for propaganda activities do represent a very 
substantial portion of that $86 billion which they estimate to be the 
Soviet Union gross national product in 1953. 

They say that in a very real sense everything that is done in the 
Soviet Union is done with a propaganda objective in mind, and for 
this reason direct expenditures do not tell the whole story. They say 
that the expenditures increased last year, as opposed to 1952. 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


Broadcasting went down by 16 percent, but was offset by an 
increase in satellite and clandestine broadcasting. Since 1948, ac- 
cording to this report, satellite broadcasts abroad have increased by 
178 percent, as against a 74 percent increase for Soviet broadcasts. 
Of course, something like that is measurable. We can measure that. 
There is no question of the validity of the source. That can be 
measured. 

They they state that in 1953 the volume of satellite broadcasts in- 
creased 11.8 percent over 1952, bringing the satellite share of the 
Soviet bloc broadcasting up to 49.9 percent—almost 50 percent of the 
total bloc effort. 

CULTURAL PROPAGANDA 


They report, pesHoniatny on a very marked increase in Soviet 
propaganda in the cultural field, having to do with the sending of 
movies, artists, exhibits, and even sports teams, and the like, over- 
seas, and they say on a straight statistical basis the number of items 
noted in the Soviet press regarding delegations—that is, the delega- 
tions both visiting the Soviet Union and going .out from it—was 
approximately 60 percent greater than in 1950. 
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COMMUNIST THEMES 


Now, it might be interesting to take a look at the theme, or several 
themes, that they are pounding on constantly, and that relates to 
these activities which they are carrying on in the so-called free 
countries. 

This report states that the United States remains the No. 1 target 
of the Soviet bloc propaganda attack as the greatest single challenger 
to Soviet imperialistic expansion. 

It is the goal of the Kremlin to defeat the United States foreign 
policy throughout the world; to isolate the United States, and to 
drive a wedge between the United States and its allies. 

We are unable to confirm a number of questions with regard to the 
Soviet propaganda attempts to develop a spirit of neutralism. That 

int of neutralism was raised this morning. When the commies are 
in a situation in a country where it seems impossible for them to win 
people over to their side, at least they try to develop that spirit of 
neutralism, making it a battle between the two big giants and saying 
“let us stay out of it.” 

Their first theme is on the easing of tensions—the interests of the 
Soviet Union to ease world tensions and provide Soviet solutions for 
world problems and the disinterest of the United States in taking 
concrete measures to ease these tensions. 

Their second major theme is the integration of Germany into the 
EDC. They state that this is an effort by the United States to 
rebuild and rearm Germany, threatening not only the U. S. S. R., 
but the rest of Europe. 

The next theme that they plug is the solving of European problems 
independent of the United States. They say East-West trade is the 
answer to contracting markets of the United States, with the Soviet, 
or the so-called peaceful democracies, standing ready and willing to 
expand peaceful trade between the East and the West. 

Then they harp on the warlike intentions of the United States, 
and say that the United States is on the verge of collapse, because 
it depends upon war to keep it going, and that the United States did 
everything to keep the war going in Korea, and that the truce in 
Korea is a defeat for the United States war policies; that it was 
forced upon the United States by the great desire of the people of 
the world for peace, and that the masses of the world are becoming 
more alert daily to the aggressive plans of the United States, and 
are doing what they can to resist them. 


EAST GERMAN ELECTIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you comment on the elections in East 
Germany in relation to the adequacy of this effort in Germany itself? 

Mr. Berpina. In East Germany, sir? 

Mr. CLrevenGeER. Yes, sir; did not they practically have an armed 
revolt, so far as they could go with the arms they had, against Soviet 
control? 

Mr. Berpina. Yes; they did. 

Of course, we ourselves have a considerable effort going into East 
Germany by radio, and we have that wonderful advantage, of course, 
of the show window of Berlin. That is one place where people can 
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come across the border and see that stupendous difference between 
the East Berlin situation, which is a stagnant portion of the city, 
and West Berlin, which speaks for itself, but we have to make it known 
to those people who cannot get in there just what the situation is. 


ESTIMATE OF RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Cievencer. I have just a little comment on the amount of 
money that Russia is spending. 

I have heard a lot of comment on it, and I have in my pocket a 
clipping that I will not bother with—lI will paraphrase it Sd awe it 
here for verification—which is a clipping on which an editor in my 
own district enlarged upon a story which appeared in the Washington 
Merry-go-Round saying that a parade of German youth cost $40 
million to the Soviet to put on. 

I have seen movies of this parade, as probably other members of 
this committee have seen, and there was probably 100,000 or maybe 
150,000—we will give it a generous allowance—of German school 
children. It was a colored film taken in the streets of East Berlin. 
It was probably taken on 8-millimeter or 16-millimeter film and blown 
up. It was a rather impressive and well-timed piece of photography, 
but this reporter enlarged upon that, and claimed the Germans had 
spent $40 million on it. 

I happened to ask the interpreter, or the official that was showing 
it, questions about it. I noticed, for instance, that certain groups 
passed the reviewing stand five times, and I asked him how did they 
do that, “by returning underground?” And he said “Yes.” 

So, I asked him some other perfectly innocent questions which he 
answered very frankly. I asked him if they billeted these people or 
had quarters for them, and he said ‘‘No; they mostly slept on the floor 
of public buildings.’’ I said “They brought their rye bread and 
sausages along with them?’ He said ‘“Yes.”’ 

This was 3 years ago, so I take these $2 billion estimates with a lot 
of salt. I have never yet found anyone who can tell me where they 

et the dollars to pay for it. They have almost no trade with us; they 

ave some with our allies, but with the western world their trade is 
small, and it is not possible for them to get any such sum of money. 
Not until lately have they been selling much gold in the western 
market, but that would be only a flea bite compared to what they are 
supposed to spend for propaganda every year. I would use a discount 
here of something like we used to get with pipes. There was three 
20’s; four 10’s, and five—and a two and a half, and you know instead 
of changing that list, what they did was to cut off one of the fives or 
tens, and they raised the price. 

They were hard put, as you know, to sell the gold merely to buy 
some of the decencies of civilization for their nob 

Mr. Srreipert. | will take the $2 billion with those discounts; L 
will take the pipe discounts. 

Mr. Berpine. Mr. Chairman, these figures I quoted to you, of 
course, I offered, as you know, with diffidence, without being able to 
say what the sources were; but a certain amount of this can be 
measured. 

They can estimate, more or less, what it costs to broadcast so man 
hours of time. They can estimate that. Also, a great deal of this 
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effort, of course, is financed not in dollars. This is a kind of dollar 
value put on it, but this stuff that originates in Russia—these books 
that are printed—the broadcasting that is done, is paid for in rubles. 
This is a kind of dollar value that they are putting on this total effort 
so as to make it understandable in American terms. 

Mr. Cievencer. I am sure they can stay at this longer than the 
United States can continue to finance the effort that it is putting up 
and spending money by doing the job for all of us. Attention is 
called here to the results which have been obtained in proportion to 
the amount of money we have spent. Where you have spent the most 
money, there is also the most lamentable condition up until this time, 
pm if someone can explain that away, I would be interested in hearing 
that. 

POLICY IN SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


I do not know how long these satellite countries can endure before 
the people who knew what a little freedom was will revolt, but cer- 
tainly it will blow its top. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Your comment on the satellite countries is very 
pertinent, because that is exactly what we are trying to do, to prevent 
the people who knew what freedom was and what it was, from passing 
out of the picture. We are trying to keep the new people as they are 
growing up identified with the free world. 

Not that there is any promise of immediate liberation, but at least 
they know what freedom is; and that the free world is interested in 
their eventually obtaining their freedom too. 


CONCRETE OVERALL RESULTS SOUGHT 


Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Streibert, I would say that is the natural 
reaction of any good American. What causes me concern, and I am 
speaking for myself alone, is my experience with this thing since it 
was born. I have no fault with its avowed objective—no good 
American can—but what I do want to see is some concrete results 
from the amount of money that we have expended. 

Mr. Srrerpert. What we are trying to do here is to provide a 
businesslike administration in the expenditure of these funds, with 
able people, so that the results will be there. 

We have been at it 6 months, and we cannot make any glowing 
promises about ourselves. ‘This is a lot like advertising. You have 
an advertising effort, and if anyone says to your automobile company, 
“How many cars did you sell by that color spread in Life which costs 
$20,000 to $25,000?” There is not anyone who can answer that, or 
how much better off they would have been if the ad were in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, or out of it, for the year, but they do have a 
ste good idea as to the total effects, and I think that is what we 

ave to undertake to prove, and we are taking that responsibility. 

We believe that we must, for our own benefit and our own opera- 
—_ know that we are effective, with specific instances of achieving 
results. 

Mr. Cievencer. Let us go along with the presentation. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I am prepared now to go ahead, unless there is 
more discussion on individual areas, or countries. 
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OBJECTIVES VARY FROM COUNTRY TO COUNTRY 


We bring out, in discussing the free world, that there are many 
friendly countries in Latin America, for example, where we thought 
they were friendly, but where we believe it is just as important to 
cement their friendship as it is the countries of Western Europe, or the 
countries of Asia. 

This is not limited to any one particular area, and while you would 
think our interests are the same, there is a great deal of divergencies, 
there is a great deal of attempted cleavage to misrepresent this country 
in Latin America. 

Take a situation like Australia, where we have differing policies, and 
there are differences in objectives between them and us. We want 
their support of ours. The Communist infiltration in the labor unions, 
and so forth, is a problem. It is to our interest that these labor 
unions, or other areas of power, be not taken over by the Communists, 
and if we can help prevent that, it is very much to our interests, so 
that we have the support of Australia, let us say, in our Pacific 
defense system. 

We can skirt around discussion of purposes in these various coun- 
tries individually, if that is necessary, or I can ask these assistant di- 
rectors to give more generalized, but specific, objectives, as to areas 
like southeast Asia, and so forth. 

Mr. CLevencer. I can say this for vou: I imagine that the volume 
of the hearings are maybe 5 or 6 feet long anyway on the bookshelves. 
I, as a Member of Congress and as an advertiser, would like to tell you 
that the best way to reach these people is to give them your story in 
concentrated form. It is more readable that way, and the shorter it 
is, the more they will read it. 

Mr. Srrersert. I agree with you. 

Mr. CLevencer. But you can lose it in the mass of bulk and maps 
and chatter. 

Mr. Srrersert. Yes; I realize that. 

Mr. Couprert. Could I ask the Director one more question? 

Mr. CLEevENGER. Yes. 


1955 BUDGET 


Mr. Coupert. I want to see if I understand correctly your justifica- 
tion on the figures. Your overall budget request is about $89 million, 
which is about $5.5 million more than the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Roonry. It is almost $14 million more than the present fiscal 
year, because of nonrecurring items. 

Mr. Srretperr. That is brought out in this justification book. 

Mr. Covuperrt. It is almost $14 million more than the current fiscal 

ear. Of the total amount that you request, $60 million appears to 
e for individual country programs in the so-called free world; is that 
correct? 

T am looking at page 36 of your justification. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Those outside the Lron Curtain; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. That is what I mean. 

There is an item of $18 million for ‘“‘Radio and Soviet orbit.”’ 

Does that cover the amount that you expect to spend in programs 
beamed directly at Russia and Soviet satellite areas? 
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Mr. Srretpert. Not entirely. About three-quarters of that, in 
terms of program time, is directed immediately in the Soviet orbit; 
that is, nichuding China; and the balance is in surrounding areas, and 
in English, but we did not allocate these shortwave broadcasts to the 
individual countries. 

About three-fourths of radio broadcasting is beamed at Russia and 

satellite areas. One-fourth could be allocated to the free world, and 
three-fourths otherwise. 

That is in terms of program time, which I suppose is a fair alloca- 
tion of all the expenses. 

Mr. Covupverr. That is all I wanted. Thank you. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. CLEeveNGER. Mr. Rooney? 


COMMUNISTS IN USIA 


Mr. Rooney. How many Communists have you found in the past 
year? 

Mr. Strersert. I reported earlier in discussing the personnel 
matter that we had discontinued and terminated 31 people. _ 

Mr. Rooney. The question was: “How many Communists did you 
find?” 

Mr. Srrersert. I am going to answer it, sir, in this way: We dis- 
continued 31 people for security reasons, but we have no breakdown 
to offer the committee as to the security reasons within the 31. 

Mr. Rooney. I must repeat the question: “(How many Communists 


did you find in the past year, if any?’ 
Mr. Strerpert. None to my knowledge. 
Mr. Rooney. Well, that is your answer. 


CONGRESSIONAL AND PUBLIC INFORMATION STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. I notice that you have in this budget $204,639 which 
appears on pages 193, 194, and 195, entitled ‘Congressional and Public 
Information Staff.”’ 

Do we need to spend $204,000 of the taxpayers’ money to tell the 
American public what, if anything, you are doing, and to maintain 
liaison with Capitol Hill? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Printing and reproduction accounts for $100,000 
of that for 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. And personal services $98,000 and travel, $6,000? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, that is for 15 people. 

} mr. Rooney. Could we not very nicely do away with this little 
item? 

Mr. Srrersert. I think it ought to be about five times what it is, 
sir, and I will tell you why: 

There has been more criticism of this information service than 
almost any other branch of the Government. It is highly controver- 
sial, and it is largely a matter of opinion. 

The public has heard in the past primarily the criticisms. This 
agency has never attempted to tell the taxpayers what is anppiee 
to their money. 
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Mr. Roonny. Well, that is all very well and nice, but what about 
the taxpayers having to pay over $200,000 for such? 

Mr. Srreipert. | think they have a right, sir, to have information 
at least available to them—without any high-pressure public-relations 
campaign—but at least they should have the means of knowing how 
_ money is being spent, and that is one of the main purposes of 
this item. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not think that the public can learn through 
the Appropriations Committees of the House and Senate how the 
money is being spent? 

If you get the proper hearing, which should take a month to go into 
this program alone—and perhaps you will next year—the public will 
know exactly how every dime is being spent. 

Mr. Srreipert. | find a great ignorance on the part of the public, 
and I am sure you do, too. 

Mr. Roonny. No; I have been reading some delightful press 
releases from this agency which have been coming across my desk for 
the past many, many months, making statements that you are doing 
this and that, all of which we heard years ago. 

You have many people working on those things down there, wast- 
ing paper. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I find a great ignorance, as I was saying, on the 
part of the public, as I go around, on what the Information Service is. 
I find people think it is the Voice of America. They do not realize 
that we have an extensive exchange of information. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that important? 

Mr. Srreipert. Some persons do not know what the libraries are. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that important? Suppose they don’t. I always 
thought we were spending money in order to pierce the Iron Curtain, 
and to keep our relations elsewhere in the world in good shape. 

I did not think we were spending money to barrage the American 
people about what an alleged fine agency the Information Service is. 

Mr. Srrersert. They have heard of these library criticisms and 
they really do not understand. 

Mr. Rooney. Never in the balmy days of the New Deal did they 
attempt such a thing as this. 

Mr. Srrersertr. The people have not understood that the library 
program is part of the whole information effort. They do not realize 
the coordinated aspect of it, and they do not know this money is 
being spent for these things. 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. What about this item here, “Travel,” in the amount 
of $6,000, to provide for overseas travel incident to the provision of 
official escorts? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I asked about that one, myself. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I am asking about it, too. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, I have the answer for you: 

The answer is, When a congressional committée goes abroad, it is 
not uncommon for a member of the agency to accompany them. 

Mr. Rooney. And, why, pray? 

Mr. Srrersert. That is for the Congress to decide. 

Mr. Rooney. I have traveled all over the world, and we never had 
anyone from the Information Service travel with us. 


i 
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Why do we need this luxury? 

You have information people stationed all over the world. 

Mr. Srreisert. If you do not ask for it, it will not be spent for 
that purpose, if it is provided. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I do not know how the chairman feels about 
these things, but if they were left to me, I would not support them. 

Mr. Crevencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Rooney. For printing and reproduction you ask $30,000, and 
for special contracts you ask $70,000 for a total of $100,000 estimated 
for fiscal year 1955, which will— 
provide special materials and services needed in furnishing the American public 
with reports and information on the activities and policies of the United States 
Information Agency. 

These will include printing and distribution of pamphlets on the program; 
preparation and reproduction of filmed briefings; reproduction of certain reports 
to the Congress; contractual arrangements for newspaper clipping service; 
development of exhibits illustrating various aspects of the information program; 
establishment and maintenance of mailing lists for press, private organizations, 
and individuals requesting information from the Agency, and related materials 
designed to improve the performance of the agency’s responsibility for reporting 
to the American public, 

Where do you get this concept, about reporting to the American 
public? 

When you report to the Congress—the Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate—and the proper legislative committees, you 
are reporting to the American public. 

We represent the public. 

Do you care to address yourself to that, Mr. Streibert? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is a good explanation of what that is for. 
I think it is not at all adequate. I think it is a beginning, and that 
it is a modest request. I think the chairman has indicated how 
difficult it is to get Congress to read the reports and the hearings, let 
alone the American public. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know about that. I think Members of Con- 
gress have a pretty fair idea of these things, all in all, when you con- 
sider the many things that they have to do. They know a bit about 
this program. 

Of course, with all these press releases that you have been sending 
up on the Hill about these alleged new ideas that were inaugurated 
years ago, they should be well briefed. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Roongzy. What is in here by way of representation allowances? 
I have not had a chance to look at the entire budget as yet. 

Mr. SrreiBert. $60,000. 

Mr. Roonery. $60,000? 

Mr. Srrersert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was it last year? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Well, it shows on the record, as $58,750, but that 
included separate allowances for Germany and Austria, which are 
included in the 1955 estimate of $60,000. It also included an MSA 
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allowance. The representation actually allowed IIA itself last year 
was $30,000. The new amount of $60,000, however, is not double 
this, because the new amount provides for Germany and Austria; 
but the amounts included for Germany and Austria last year were 
quite liberal, in my opinion. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that money spent for? 

Mr. SrrerBert. This type of activity is a personalized activity. 
I am glad I have the opportunity to respond to this question because 
it is a vital part of our operation. 

The personal contacts are important with the kind of leaders and 
influential people that we should get to, and do get to. 

Let us see. There is an increase on the books, it seems, of only 
$1,250, but, if allocated, it will be somewhat more of an increase, 
because we are allocating less to Germany and Austria than was in 
the $58,750. This is an effort to avoid having our people go into 
their pockets to the extent they have in the past, and I do not believe 
it really meets the expenses of the amounts that are spent, but I do 
believe it will help them make up the deficit. 

Mr. Rooney. Go into their pockets for what? The question was, 
“What is this money spent for?” 

Mr. Srreipert. Well, the purpose of representation is well under- 
stood, I believe. It is to entertain people. 

Mr. Rooney. You see the public will read this; if it is not in the 
record, they will not understand it. I understand what it is. 

Mr. Srrerpert. [ want to show you what this is, because I have 
here a breakdown of these representation funds, and what it would 
mean. 

Now, we find that in many countries—Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Haiti—the total amount allocated and forecast for 1955 is $86 
a year, for those posts for representation. That is $21.50 a quarter for 
the people there. 

Mr. Roonry. Where would the rest of the money go—the $60,000? 

Mr. Srrersert. | will read off some of the items, because I think 
that they are interesting: 

Here, I have Latin America. Let us get Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, we do not yet have on the record what 
this money is used for. 


USE OF REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Srrerpert. Well, I would like to supply that deficiency. It is 
used for entertaining people at lunches or at dinners, or doing favors 
for them so as to get to them on a friendly basis. It is a kind of 
expense money that public-relations people spend profligately in 
private business. 

Most businesses find that that kind of expense money is productive. 
We think it is highly productive. In fact, to the point where our 

eople in the performance of their duties are spending their own money 
or this. When they are entertained pd someone of importance in a 
country they have to return it, and they are doing it for business 
reasons. So, that is why in all cases, except Germany and Austria, 
the representation has been pitifully low, to the point where they do 
not even bother to draw it, sometimes. 

They let it lie. 
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Senator Hickenlooper told me that in his experience in many Latin 
American countries it was just ridiculous; that it is allocated out to a 
point where it comes to $12 a man a quarter for representation at the 


st. 

So for this, I think, $100,000 would be completely reasonable. 

I have looked into this at some length, and our assistant area direc- 
tors, who have gone into the field, have come back and cited this as 
one of the causes, in a relatively minor way, so far as total dollars are 
concerned—one of the causes of our not being so effective as we 
could be. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not serious in pressing a request for $100,000 
for this? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I am unable to; I would like to. 

Mr. Rooney. Your hands are tied? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. This money is not for any fancy parties, 
or big blowouts, and banquets or orgies. ‘This is for simple, ordinary 
lunches, and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; $60,000 worth. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Break it down into 77 countries, and you get 
$12 a quarter in many countries. 


REQUEST OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Roonry. What was the amount you asked of the Bureau of 
the Budget for this purpose? 

Mr. SrrerBert. This amount. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the total amount asked of the Bureau of 
the Budget for the agency? 

Mr. Srreipert. $97.5 million. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be how many millions over what you 
have in the current fiscal year? 

M1. Srrerpert. Well, let ussee: The difference between $89 million 
and $97.5 million is $8.5 million; and counting this $13.8 million, that 
would have been $22.3 million over. 

Mr. Rooney. How are we going to balance the budget with this 
kind of thinking; to increase this program to the extent which you 
proposed to the Bureau of the Budget? 


NEED FOR REDUCING WORLD TENSIONS 


Mr. Srrersert. I think that this operation, if properly conducted, 
can really be effective in lessening the tensions in the world, provided 
the policies are such as to bring that about. We cannot do anythin 
on our own as a propaganda effort, but if our national policies aad 
national actions are such that they are, in fact, calculated to reduce 
tensions, I think this agency and this work could do so much more to 
make that effective that we, from a position of strength, will then be 
in a position with a wide coalition of partners and friendly support, 
to reduce substantially defense expenditures and to a large degree 
the economic aid, which are the facters which will permit the vi te 
to be balanced. 

Mr. Couprrt. Would the gentleman yield, at this point? 
Mr. Rooney. Yes; gladly. 
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INADEQUACY OF LOCAL COMMUNICATION CHANNELS 


Mr. Couperr. Mr. Streibert, you said in earlier testimony that 
your effort was being directed in this program at leaders in these 
various countries. 

Do you mean to say, as you have just said to Mr. Rooney, that 
American policy of importance, once decided upon, acted upon, is not 
getting to those people by the ordinary channels of local communica- 
tion! 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; the local communications are wholly in- 
adequate to carry the mere matters of text—full and complete text. 

Take, for instance, the speech of the President on the peaceful use 
of atomic energy. 

We had an advance notice on that, and our dissemination of that 
important policy in various languages in the world started off. Now, 
the reaction of meta to that proposal was ‘‘Pooh, pooh,” given by 
their propaganda effort, if you will recall. 

However, we kept up feeding more material, building up this posi- 
tion and this policy, and inside of a couple of weeks Moscow turned 
eH and said that they were then wanting to sit down and talk 
about it. 

I do not say that the Information Agency did that completely on 
its own. 

Mr. Coupert. That is what I say. 

Mr. Srrerpert. These only can be national actions, and national 
policies, but we think it was helpful to crystallize world opinion for 
this thing that forced Russia to sit down and talk with us. 

Mr. Couprert. You picked out a very interesting example. There 
is a press in Great Britain; is there not—a very widespread press— 
and papers that are published with very large circulation, some larger 
than our circulation here. 

Do you suggest that the British press did not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the President’s speech so that the ordinary British subject 
could read the news, and know what the President had done? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, I do. The commercial press services even 
on an important speech do not transmit full text typically. 

Mr. Covupert. I can understand that. Of course, very few people 
read the full text, to begin with. 

Mr. Srretsert. We got this copy over there, and we got it around 
the country to the Foreign Office people and to the government people 
in all countries. We had it completely reproduced in Japan, for 
example. Ours was the only source of the text in Japan, in a country 
where this atomic energy matter for peaceful uses was particularly 
important, 

Mr. Couperr. I think that is very interesting. On this particular 
example, you feel without the Information Service, which you are 
representing here, Government people and key people in countries 
like Great Britain and Japan would not have been familiar with the 
substance or the text of the President’s atomic energy speech? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I say they would have not had it available in 
complete text, certainly, as quickly. Those people who might make 
an effort to get it would obviously get it eventually. 

Mr. Covupert. Would you venture to assign the cost to the Infor- 
mation Service of the operation you have just referred to? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. No; there is no way to figure that. 
_.Mr. Coupvrrtr. How would you break it down for that particular 
operation? 

Mr. SrrerBert. It is impossible. It costs us four-tenths of a cent 
a word, I think, on the average, to transmit, but as to that we have 
staffs in all these countries, and translators, and so forth, and it would 
be an impossible cost-accounting job. 

Mr. Coupert. I understand that. Thank you. 


PROPOSED PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Streibert, you would increase the payroll of 
this agency under the proffered budget by how many people? 
Mr. Srrerert. 524 people. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr. Rooney. How much of the total budget is for radio broad- 
casting? 

Mr. Streisert. $18 million. 

Mr. Rooney. On what page does that appear? 
. Mr. Srrerpert. On page 30, and then the following page. I am 
sorry I did not give you the page number. 

Mr. Rooney. Under this proposal to increase the funds for radio 
broadcasting, are you going to add any more language broadcasts? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No additional languages; no, sir. 


LANGUAGES DROPPED 


_ Mr. Roonry. How many languages have you cut out, and what 
languages were they? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We cut out Urdu and Hindi on shortwave, chang- 
ing them over to recorded programs in those languages. 

Ar. Rooney. Are those the only language broadcasts which you 
cut? 

Mr. Srrersert. Since August 1, yes, sir; but you recall there were 
large language cuts effective last June. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; those are the ones I am referring to. What were 
those cuts? 

Mr. Srreipert. Well, sir, I was not in charge then. 

Mr. Roonry. You must have some backstoppers here on that. 

Mr. Srrersert. I have only a cursory knowledge of that, sir. We 
cut Spanish to Latin America, and Finnish and Malayan. 

On page 118 of the justification is a compilation by languages and 
years. This will give you just what you want, I think. 

Mr. Rooney. This is what you are broadcasting; I want to know 
what you cut. 

Mr. Srreipert. On page 118 you will find that our cuts in 1954, 
as against 1953, involved Azerbaijani, Finnish, Portuguese, Tatar, 
Turkestani; in Latin America, Brazilian and Spanish to Latin Amer- 
ica; Hebrew, Hindi, and Urdu in the Near East and Africa; and 
Malay and Swatow in the Far East. 

. That is it. 

In English, of course, we cut from 5% hours a day down to 30 
minutes a day. A portion of this 1955 increase is to restore the world- 
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wide English to 3 hours, so that we can regionalize the English lan- 
guage broadcasts to make them more fitted to the various areas to 
which they are directed. 


SPAIN AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Streibert, on pages 31 and 32 I find some figures 
which I would like to ask you to comment upon. 

Earlier in the morning we discussed the amount that you planned 
on for your program in Spain. 

Mr. SrreiBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. I notice that you are going to spend only, roughly, 
$1,000 more in Spain that you will spend in Yugoslavia 

Spain, as we know, is as much anti-Communist as any country in 
the world. They deal with them very effectively in Spain, and they 
do not tolerate them. 

If $701,000 is a fair figure for Spain—and I am not questioning 
whether it is or is not, because I do not want to go into every office 
you operate there, and into every city—but it seems to me that 
$700,000 would not be a fair figure for Yugoslavia, which is shown 
on page 31. 

Mr. Srrerpertr. You mean on the basis of Spain, Yugoslavia would 
presumably receive more of an effort than that? 

Mr. Preston. I would think so. 

Mr. Srrersert. Well, I will tell you why that is: 

Our efforts there are somewhat effective in that the existing Govern- 
ment permits us to carry on a certain amount without interference 
or difficulty. We think we are doing as much there as is feasible 
under all the circumstances. 

We have discussed it with the new Ambassador, and there are very 
definite reasons, which are not hard to imagine, as to why we should 
not do, let us say, twice as much as we are doing in a country which is, 
after all, committed to a Communist form of government. 

Mr. Preston. Spain is a very pro-American country. Iam speak- 
ing about the average Spaniard. They are very friendly to the 
Americans. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir, 


ARGENTINA 


Mr. Preston. I see that you have programed only $528,000 to 
re ema which is some $200,000 less than you are going to spend in 
ain. 

( am wondering if that is a fair evaluation of the importance of our 
effort, because we know that we have had a good deal of difficulty in 
Argentina, and certainly a great deal more than we have had in Spain. 
We have not had any trouble in Spain. There our relationships have 
been fine and we have consummated a splendid agreement for bases, 
but yet in an area where we have had difficulty you are programing 
less than any country that is very friendly. 

I am wondering if you care to comment on that. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are determined to stay on the record to the 
greatest extent possible, and I would like to ask Mr. Clark, who is the 
area director, to respond on the record to that question. 
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I sg afraid I do not know exactly how much could be placed on the 
record. 

Mr. Crievencer. Might I suggest at this point that you speak 
frankly on the record, and then if you find something in your remarks 
that should be deleted, do that, and then you have a better record. 

Do you not think that is a better way to get a clear record? 

Mr. Criark. We do not desire to have it all on the record. 

Mr. Srrerpert. You cannot always control it. 

Mr. Crark. Mr. Chairman, the question was about the small 
increase which we are asking for our program in Argentina. 

As the committee is well aware, the United States has had great 
problems in its relationship with Argentina, but recently the Argentine 
Government has relaxed to a great degree its controls of press, films, 
and other materials coming from the United States. 

However, we feel strongly that we must approach this problem 
slowly; that we must try to get our materials into the channels of 
communication in Argentina on a gradual basis rather than to try to 
do it all in one big fell swoop. 

Consequently, this planned increase of $170,000 for our program in 
Argentina contemplates a gradual increase in our activities there, 
particularly in some of the interior cities, in the farming areas, and in 
the places where always there has been a reservoir of good will between 
the people of Argentina and the United States. 

e do plan to increase the circulation of our magazine which, 
incidentally, are sold to some extent down there. This money will 
help us to print more copies down there. We have 33,000, and we 
want to go up to 50,000 there, because it is extremely well received. 

We do not yet have the opportunity to get on the domestic radio in 
Argentina, as we would like. There are things that we must do slowly. 

onsequently, to answer your question, as responsively as possible, 
you are quite right, sir, that this does look like a modest budget in 
terms of the political problems involved, but it seemed to us to be 
judicious to proceed in an orderly way about this, and not to come in 
with a whopping big program. 

Mr. Chairman, might I now, in response to an earlier question, go 
off the record? 

Mr. Preston. Before you do that, let us conclude this question, 
then you may go off the record. 

That explanation sounds reasonable, but the question that I asked 
dealt with the relative status of the two countries. 

Here is one country that is very friendly, and here is another one 
that has been unfriendly, and you are spending more in the friendly 
country than you are in the one which has been unfriendly. 


SPAIN 


Mr. Ciark. Mr. Streibert, I think the second question about Spain 
should be answered by Mr. Nordness. 
Mr. Preston. I will say, before you begin, that Spain is one of 
ei best operations. You have a fine operation over there, and I 
ave seen it in the field. I have seen it in the cities, and it is a good 
operation, 
Mr. Norpness. I would like to give the credit for that to Mr. Cody, 
our public-affairs officer there, who has spent a good many years 
among those people. 
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I was in Spain at the time the economic and military agreement 
was signed and I went over the new program with our public-affairs 
officer. Our difficulty in the past in Spain has been that much of 
our material has had to go through Spanish governmental censorship. 
We were hampered by censorship, and we could not give the real 
story of American motives and purposes of the economic and military 
agreements, or our general purposes and motives, and what was 
behind our foreign policy for Europe. 

With the signing of the economic agreement, we were able to open 
the door a little, because in that agreement there is a clause which 
states the Spanish Government and the United States will publicize 
and explain the motives and purposes of economic aid to Spain, and 
through this we have been able to increase our program with less fear 
or threat of censorship than we had in the past. It is for that reason 
that we did increase it to this extent. 

Mr. Preston. All right; you have done fine for Spain, and you have 
done very well for Argentina, but I still do not have any answer to 
the questions as to why you are spending more money in a friendly 
country than you are in a country which has been unfriendly. 

Mr. Crark. I think, sir, perhaps the most logical explanation to 
that is that our programs in Latin America have been operated on a 
much smaller scale than our programs anywhere else in the world. 

Just as I tried to indicate that it is unwise to build them back too 
rapidly in Argentina, it is likewise that it would be true in any 
country. 

You cannot do some of these operations too quickly. Therefore, to 
conclude the answer, we bave had more in Spain relatively than we 
have had in Argentina, and for Argentina to catch Spain there 
would be an increase that would not be possible to get or to put into 

ractice. 
m Mr. Preston. In 1953, fiseal year, Spain and Argentina had the 
same thing. In 1954 there was a difference because you had less in 
the way of total funds to operate. 

Mr. Cuarx. The increase in both countries is relatively the same 
for next year, the proposed increase. 

Mr. Preston. Roughly the same. That is true. 

Mr. Srrerperr. If I may remark, sir, in these individual countries 
we have to start from the historical record of the level in previous 
years. We never start fresh with any one year. We may have an 
existing condition to modify for the following year. Allocating our 
programs to these countries we are trying to follow a policy of stability 
and consistency to the greatest extent possible because in this type of 
activity it is the sustained effort and the stability of the effort that 
counts a great deal, and as Mr. Clark has well explained, on either 
sides the increases or decreases have to be gradual to preserve the 
investment in the event of a decrease and make it productive in the 
event of an increase. 

Mr. Preston. I have no further questions, 


COMPARISON BY COUNTRIES OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. Referring to pages 31 and 32 of the justifications, I 
note that you propose, with regard to the country programs, American 
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Republics area, to increase your activities by approximately 50 
percent. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Whereas you propose to increase your activities in 
the European area, which includes France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Norway, Spain, Trieste, Yogoslavia, by approximately only 15 
percent. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. The amount of money is the same in each 
instance and the larger percentage in Latin America reflects the low 
level to which it had been maintained, and the lower level to which 
it was reduced 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean the amount of money is the same 
in each instance? 

Mr. Srrerpert. $2 million increase, is it not? We are increasing 
each area $2 million. It is a very high percentage in the case of the 
American Republics. 

Mr. Rooney. Fifty-percent increase in activities in these country 
programs in South America and in Latin America? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. As compared with approximately a 15 percent 
increase in these danger spots in Europe? 

Mr. SrREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to Bolivia, you propose to increase that 
amount to $204,722 which would compare with the amount of $130,510 
2 years ago. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And with regard to Brazil you would use $1,495,000 
as compared with $1,381,000 2 years ago. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And with regard to Chile, you propose to use $408,000 
as compared with $358,000 2 years ago. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srrersert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And with regard to Cuba you propose to use $281,000 
as compared with $266,000 2 years ago? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. And in Guatemala you propose to use $354,000 as 
compared with $221,000 2 years ago? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And with regard to Panama you propose to use 
$212,000 as compared with $205,000 2 years ago? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And with regard to Venezuela you propose to use 
$454,000 as compared with $375,000 2 years ago? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And in Spain you propose to use $701,000 as com- 
pared with $580,000 2 years ago? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Right. 

Mr. Cievencer. For the record, we will include at this point 
page 31 to and including a table at the top of page 37. They give 
the figures and this is an appropriate place to include them since 
there has been considerable discussion about them. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


43118—54——27 
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Redistribution of obligations to show estimated costs of country programs! (by 
fiscal year) 


Country 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA 


gn 


Venezuela 
European dependencies in Western Hemisphere 


Total, American republics area 
EUROPEAN AREA 


BS 


22¢ 


BE: 
RSSESSE 


Un vot South Africa 


888 


Bg 
3822225228 


= 


~ 


West Germany 
East Germany 


Total, German program 


9, 003, 016 12, 961, 451 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 417. 


| 
Increase(+) or 
1953 1954 1955 t—) 
DR Teme $581, 810 $358, 332 $528, 515 $170, 183 
1, 381, 613 1, 041, 410 1, 495, 032 453, 622 
358, 402 274, 051 408, 795 134, 744 
117, 090 76, 613 83, 407 6, 794 
bane 266, 033 182, 264 281, 199 
92,311 60, 714 80, 911 
110, 079 74, 753 81, 133 
221, 849 171, 118 354, 269 
66, 243 50, 402 55, 147 
88, 001 57,453 60, 018 
205, 211 140, 217 212, 525 
165, 505 117, 266 120, 596 
Uruguay 198, 791 141, 445 150, 027 
25, 873 64, 262 322, 280 
— 
95, 248 49, 985 49, 319 666 
249, 268 126, 166 133, 037 6, 871 
622, 683 277, 765 319, 844 42,079 
760, 426 296, 706 307, 008 10, 302 
295, 443 159, 904 198, 007 38, 103 
EE ciinkcndininnccesh ovapamiusushweion 5, 933, 554 3, 293, 883 4, 039, 059 745, 176 
OS SS ey 1, 833, 801 783, 323 832, 890 49, 567 
cats. a isasenesrepeipeentanesastaupecenie 8, 486, 203 3, 895, 501 4, 630, 344 734, 843 
1, 580, 041 
Switzerland 244, 308 
| 191, 352 | 132, 329 
a 216, 480 132, 801 
Total European 28,382, 971 ll, 
German program: 
Berlin ea ee 2, 250, 913 1, 003, 187 748, 319 
6, 044, 327 4, 131, 873 
9, 922, 287 7, 932, 954 7, 959, 877 
RTE 14, 980, 468 12, 840, 069 —2, 140, 399 
6, 685, 128 4, 588, 062 4, 932, 105 344, 043 
FAR EAST AREA 
852, 231 542, 924 771, 491 228, 567 
1, 221, 523 1, 012, 092 2, 009, 751 997, 659 
1, 009, 728 630, 145 864, 865 234, 720 
3, 023, 785 2, 089, 636 2, 519, 581 429, 045 
TNE cheb bcdewnaksdeclentetubawebebetcbtode 1, 334, 043 1, 134, 185 1, 593, 216 459, 081 
1, 091, 532 502, 555 772, 486 269, 931 
2, 242, 375 1, 129, 174 1, 149, 780 20, 606 
780, 157 490, 051 578, O1L 87, 960 
1, 062, 757 918, 503 1, 951, 132 1, 032, 629 
Total, Far East area.............--------| 13, 603, 080 | 3, 958, 435 
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Redistribution of obligations to show estimated costs of country programs! (by 
fiscal year)—Continued 


$168, 576 
ian Cones 83, 129 
Central African Federation 117, 962 

1 209, 546 


2 


Total country progr 


Add: 
Radio and Soviet orbit 
Undistributed, 
staff and travel cos' 
Program ox appraisa, 
and staff in United 


tates 
investigations. 
Program 4 dation costs 
IBS New York move to Washington 


Total, add items 


10. 905. 108 


2, 713, 159 


61, 580, 007 
—1, 395, 200 


8, 911, 188 
—44, 231 


60, 184, 807 


8, 866, 957 


18, 151, 924 


28, 815, 193 


122, 742, 378 


89, 000, 000 


1 aan on distribution of costs by country where information is available and on prorations of media 
costs supporting country programs but not identifiable with individual countries. See 
of included (p. 37). 


Mr. Cievencer. Do you have anything further? 
Mr. Srrerserr. I am prepared to proceed with questions, Mr. 


Chairman. 


Mr. Cuievencer. According to page 3 of the justifications the 


increase requested totals $13,756,058. 


Mr. Srreiserr. Right. 


Is that correct? 


Increase (+-) or 
Country 1953 1954 1955 decrease {—) 
NEAR EAST AREA 
$72, 405 
10, 301 
117, 962 
48, 401 
iiintninsncindusinecutnesthouaceteuesder 678, 980 1, 002, 234 323, 254 
| 83, 630 105, 444 21,814 
63, 041 74, 839 11, 798 
2, 953, 164 941, 121 —12, 043 
3, 2, 237, 485 3, 188, 326 950, 841 
1, 737, 602 1, 197, 522 450, 920 
283, 557 357, 365 73, 808 
152, 753 198, 484 40, 731 
107, 423 124, 374 16, 951 
72, 976 84,174 11, 198 
226, 524 288, 470 61, 46 
116, 957 161, 085 44, 128 
119, 864 148, 010 28, 146 
18, 216 19, 345 1,129 
71, 541 102, 456 30. 915 
 ntntnretencenacccancnccoernisenneguen 1, 776, 186 1, 098, 267 322, 081 
247, 824 $12, 851 65, 027 
inncndacuanenmemarrseneniabimh<onunsnd 72, 188 58, 469 67. 323 8, 854 
2, 033, 317 855, 613 859, 205 3, 592 
Total, Near East 14,745, 228 8, 191, 949 
Subtotal, all areas_.......................| 91,401, 532 52, 668, 819 
Deduct: Reimbursement for exchange of 
persons program support............-..-....-| —2, 260,054 | —1, 350, 969 
89,231,478 51, 317, 850 
-| 21, 561, 271 16, 507, 049 | 1, 644, 875 
: 5, 356, 363 3, 859, 497 4, 131, 353 271, 856 
: 2, 327, 234 1, 986, 303 2, 322, 679 336, 376 
[- 3, 826, 945 3, 524, 991 3, 749, 237 224, 246 
doesn 439, 087 321, 310 460, 000 138, 690 
32, 099, 150 —3, 283, 957 
Total, direct obligations... 33,417,000, 5, 583, 000 
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NUMBER OF POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Cievencer. Furnish the number of positions requested for 
1955, as well as the number for the present eee year and for 1953 
for the record. 

Mr. Posner. From the table at page 29 the total number of posi- 
tions financed directly is 9,975. 

Mr. Cievencer. Currently? 

Mr. Posnur. That is the request for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Cievencer. How many do you have this year? 

Mr. Posner. That compares with positions on June 30, 1954— 
planned positions—of 9,451. It compares with the gross number of 
= ; that is, total number of positions we had on any date in 

seal year 1954, of 12,815, and it compares with an actual number of 
positions of 14,130 in fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Cievencer. Let us have the new positions as requested by 
grade. Do we have that? 

Mr. Posnur. I can supply that for the record. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Very well. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Summary of new positions, fiscal year 1955 


. Number 
Title Positions 


American Republics— Overseas: 
Assistant cultural officer 
Radio officer 
Regional officer 

Director of library 

Press officer 
Regional exhibits officer 
Information assistant 
Assistant press 0 i 
Cultural assistant 
Assistant to PAO (administrative) 
Cultural affairs assistant © 
Clerk-stenographer 


S82 


SF 

= 


8 


Far East: Overseas: 
Thai language officer 
Motion picture officer 
Audio visual officer 
Press and production officer 
Mopix production officer 
Public affairs officer 
Cultural affairs officer—Chinese language 
Chinese language officer 
Public affairs o 
Information assistant 
Exhibits officer 
Assistant radio officer 
Assistant mopix officer 
Publications officer 
Publications distribution officer 
Assistant public affairs officer 
Information assistant 
‘Clerk-typist 


> 


Be 


BS 


i 
i 
t 
Annual 
salary 
| FSR-4...... 
| 4 
FSR-4...._- 
FSR-4...... 
FSR-5_..._- 
| FSR-6_.._.- 
FSR-65..-...- 
| FSR-5_.___- 
| FSR-5.--.-- 
| 
uro} verseas: 
Austria—Overseas: 
| FSS-3....... 1 | 
FSS-4....... 1 
| i 
FSS-5......- 1 
FS8S-5....... 2 
| FSS-6......- 1 
| FSS-6......- 1 
| FSS-6__....- 2 
| FSS-7......- 
| FSS-7._..... 
| FS8-7....... 
FS8-8....... 
| FSS-8.....-- 
| FSS-0....... 
FSS-9___.... 4, 719 
FSS-12...... 3, 531 
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Summary of new positions, fiscal year 1955—Continued 


Grade 


Number 
positions 


Annual 
salary 


Near East: Overseas: 
Information officer 
Regional mopix officer 
Public affairs officer....... 
Cultural assistant 
Public affairs assistant 


Total Americans 
Total locals 


Positions included for training purposes: Overseas: 


Specialized officers 
Assistant specialized officers 


Total Americans only 


adio: 
Domes 
ot branch 
Edito 
Assistant chief of branch__.- 


Film editor 
Script writer 


Film librarian - - 

Secretary announcer - 
Secretary-administrative aide__ 
Secretary 

Clerk-stenographer 
Clerk-typist 


Total domestic 


Program editor... 
Special events officer... 


Assistant editor 

Production specialist 

Radio engineer 

Production specialist 
Researcher 

Communications control officer 
specialist 


Total Americans. 
Total locals 
Total domestic 


i and editorial specialist 
Illustration artist 
Information = editorial specialist 
Production officer 


Total domestic 


verseas: 
Publications editor 
Production assistant. 


QS-11......- 
GSs-9........ 
GS8-9.......- 


coon 


~ 

23 
a 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
28 


REE 


w 


Title = | |_| 
i FSS-4.......} 1 7, 689 
12 101, 556 
i R 
Overseas: 
FS8-5....... 42, 570 
Press: 
Do 
i 
1 5, 060 
1 5, 907 
Total 2 14, 388 
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Summary of new positions, fiscal year 1955—Continued 


Number 
Title positions 


Motion pictures: 
Domestic: 

Chief of Production Division 
Information specialist 
Production specialist 
Information specialist 
Program spec 
Equipment and supply assistant 
Secretar 


ROPES 
ace 


S288 


Information Center Service: 
Domestic: 
Translations officer 
Bibliographic assistant 
Exhibits assistant 


Business accountant 
English teaching aid 
Translations assistant 
Bibliographic assistant... 
Secretary 
Distribu 


aRSss 


tions clerk 


‘lerk_ 
Distributions clerk 
Clerk-typist 


Total domestic 


Total Americans 
Total locals 


o 


Mr. Cievencer. And the number of positions in grade 13 and 
above for the fiscal years 1953, 1954, and requested for 1955? 

Mr. Posner. I have that, sir. Grade 13 and above in total? 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Yes. 

Mr. Posner. In fiscal year 1953 there were departmentally 301 
positions at Grade GS-13 and above. There were 266 domestic 
positions located in other places than in Washington at grade 13 and 
above, for a total of 567 grade 13 and above positions in fiscal year 
1953. 

In fiscal year 1954 there were 352 positions departmentally in grade 
13 and above. In the field domestically there were 213, for a total of 
565 grade 13 and above. 

The request for fiscal year 1955 is 329 positions departmentally, 
grade 13 and above plus 180 domestic but outside of Washington, for 
a total request of 509 positions at grade 13 and above. 

Mr. CLevenceR. That would show that there was not a great 
reduction in the higher grades of employees, would it not? 

Mr. Posner. Yes; the reduction in the higher grades is less than 
proportional to the total reduction. 


Annual 
salary 
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MOVE FROM NEW YORK TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. CLEVENGER. What progress is made in the move from New 
York to Washington? 

Mr. Srreipert. General Services Administration allocated space to 
us on November 19 in the north building of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department for the purpose of constructing studios and 
installing equipment for the operations. We have just selected an 
architect-engineer and plans will be evolved and sent out for bids as 
quickly as possible. It is going to be impossible, of course, to com- 
plete the construction and installation of equpiment by the end of this 
fiscal year. We do not have a firm estimate as yet of the completion 
of construction so I cannot give an estimated exact time, but it will 
probably not be earlier than October 1, 1954, and it may be as late 
as December 1. We have moved a few of the departments down that 
could be operated from here already. 

Mr. CLevencer. Does the agency have the space in the Longfellow 
Building? 

Mr. SrrerBert. For the present, but GSA wants us to give it up. 

Mr. Cievencer. Could you house it in your Government-owned 
building? Have you found a place for those people in the building? 

Mr. Srreisert. They are trying to clear space for them. 


CONTENT OF RADIO SCRIPTS 


Mr. Cievencer. Could you tell us something about the types of 
scripts being used? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. The scripts are confined entirely as a 
general rule to news and news of a factual, nonpropaganda type, and 
news designed to built up credibility, plus a political and news com- 
mentary. We have discontinued all music on programs that are 
shortwave. We have a minimum of entertainment, and when I say 
minimum I mean only as requirements dictate it due to peculiar 
circumstances, such as the Arabic languages where it is necessary to 
provide blocks of programing. Four hours would be most desirable 
at one time. In order to attain that amount of programing we have 
to inject lighter kinds of material. But that is to induce listening 
in the coffeehouses where they will not get up and tune the radio 
every 15 minutes or half hour. They tune it in and want to let it 
stay. If we are to get on those radios and stay we have to have a 
long block of time. There are a few other peculiarities in a few 
languages, but the general policy is being observed as I described it. 


MEGAWATT STATIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. Would you tell us about the use of the million- 
watt stations. How many are activated? 

Mr. Srreisert. The station at Munich is performing extremely 
well. It is on full power. It is on the same long wavelength as used 
by Radio Moscow, and being on that wavelength it pushed Moseow’s 
reception out of the European area and satellites to within, say, a 
couple hundred miles of Moscow. It is heard very well in Western 
Europe and in the satellites, and its performance has lived up to every 
prediction. 
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The megawatt in Okinawa is operating on full power as declared out 
of test, and it is in the process of increasing its hours. I will speak 
more on that in a minute. 

The megawatt in Manila is not operating on full power because of 
unexpected difficulty in the insulators used in the guy wires at the 
tower. Being near sea water, in humid climate there was an arcing 
over. We are now studying that as to whether we can simply put 
more insulators in or whether the design has to be changed, or whether 
other means can be taken. There is nothing inherently wrong with 
the equipment or the transmitter. It just happens to be this matter 
of insulation on the guy wires. I was there in December and they 
were then operating at only 3% hours a night. We made plans at 
that time to step up the operation to 12 hours beginning around 3:30 
or 4 o’clock in the afternoon until 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning. That 
Mo implemented on the 16th of January for an increase to 5 or 6 

ours. 

The same thing applies to number of hours of operation in Okinawa. 
We find there is good reception of those stations on the coast. Of 
course we cannot tell too much about the reception in the interior of 
China as yet. We are after some indications. 

We notice that Peking stepped up its broadcasting of international 
news after we went on the air from Okinawa. It has not caused inter- 
ference with the installations in Okinawa. We have had some diffi- 
culty of interference with stations in Japan which is being cleared up, 
and I would say that those 3 megawatts are operating well. 


COST OF OPERATION 


Mr. CLevencer. Can you tell us something about the cost of 
operation of those stations per year? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I would have to ask the radio people to give an 
answer to that question. 

Mr. Preston. Can it be put in the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Yes. 

Mr. Srreipert. I see some of them here, Mr. Chairman. 

In the case of Jade in the Philippines the budget request is for 
$682,000. 

For John in Okinawa it is $764,000. 

We haven’t a separate breakdown for Munich because, as you know 
there are a number of stations there, both short-wave and an additional 
long-wave station. 

Mr. CLevencer. Longer hours makes a difference? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are able to operate the 12 hours with the same 
crew. 

Mr. CLevencer. How about the current costs, electricity costs? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We get diesel oil from the Navy at a good rate 
and the current is our own. 

Let me put the cost of Munich, including cast. Total operation is 
$1,400,000 in the budget. ; 

Mr. Ciuvencer. Does that cover your cost for personnel in the 
Munich operation? 

Mr. Srreipert. All the facilities operation there, including re- 
ceiving and personnel. Yes, this includes all personnel in these 
figures. It includes 136 people. 
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BERLIN FAIR EXHIBIT 


Mr. CievenGer. Now, can you tell us something about the Berlin 
Fair exhibit? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, I can. The Berlin Fair was conducted by us 
under MSA funds and with MSA direction and with our consent. 
There was some question as to what type of exhibit should be shown, 
the question of whether a typical American city might be set up, which 
was one recommendation. It was felt that that was not what was 
desired, so the exhibit proved to be an explanation of some of the 
American features with exhibit panels and motion pictures, including 
TVA and regular community building projects, an outline of commu- 
nity, and projects. 

e had an evaluation of that from the Public Affairs Office in Bonn 
which gave account of the number of people attending, which was 
excellent, and some evaluation as gained from interviews of people who 
had seen it, which were favorable. I have heard some adverse com- 
ment about it, but I don’t know as I have full confidence in the evalua- 
tion report. I think we should have done much better in the Berlin 
Fair. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. CLevenGcerR. Can you supply for the record the total obliga- 
tions for the first 6 months of this current fiscal year? 
Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, I have that. It is $40.7 million in round 
numbers. 
USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Mr. Cievencer. How much of the $89 million requested is it esti- 

mated will be used for the purchase of foreign credits? 
Mr. Posner. That is a figure we will have to develop, sir. As it is 
now the purchase of foreign credits is handled overseas as a lump sum 
item for Department of State, USIA and other overseas agencies. 
We are unable to get a breakdown exactly but can secure a good esti- 
mate if you wish. 

Mr. Cievencer. Supply it for the record. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

It is estimated that foreign credits owed to or owned by the United States 
Government will be available in 14 countries in fiscal year 1955. The total esti- 
mated local currency requirements of the disbursing officers in these countries for 
the information program amounts to approximately $8 million. 

Mr. Cievencer. Any questions, Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Couperr. I don’t think so. Mr. Streibert has conducted him- 
self with great skill as a witness. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Bow? 


MOVE FROM NEW YORK TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Streibert, you stated your move of the Voice to 
Washington has not been completed and would not be completed until 
fiscal 1955. Is that correct? 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do I understand correctly that is because of the failure 
of allocation of space? 

Mr. Srrersert. That is correct. 
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Mr. Bow. Have you set aside funds for the move to Washington? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We set aside the expenses of moving personnel and 
various things and a age yes. 

Mr. Bow. Will you be able to obligate all of those funds before 
June 30? 

Mr. Srrersert. No; we will not. 

Mr. Bow. What will happen to those funds if you are not able to 
obligate them by June 30, that is if your contracts are not completed 
by that time? 

Mr. Srreisert. They would lapse. 

Mr. Bow. What would be your situation so far as your move to 
Washington from New York is concerned? 

Mr. SrrerpertT. We would like to have some language from the 
committee which would permit us to continue the availability of 
those funds which are reserved from the present program into the 
1955 fiscal year for the purpose of financing the move. We have 
taken out of our active budget appropriation, programing, $900,000 
for that purpose, which cannot be obligated. 


PROPOSED STUDIO CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bow. What is your present situation insofar as your studios 
are concerned? 

Mr. Srreipert. You mean costs? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Srreisert. We had intended to build studios in a new Gov- 
ernment-owned building in New York. I say “we.” That had 
been the plan previously in effect. Efforts were made to find such 


a building. Pending those efforts plans were drawn up, some equip- 
ment was purchased. The designs were all made. Out of our 
no-year construction funds allocation was made for the purchase of 
the construction of such studios and installation of equipment, wiring, 
and so forth, in the sum of roughly $2 million. 

There seems to have been some question as to whether, since we 
are installing these studios in Washington rather than in New York, 
there is a complete authorization for us to use them in Washington 
when we had planned to use them in New York. We cannot see any 
difference since it was a matter of constructing studios, whether they 
are in Washington or New York. We think they should properly be 
charged to this no-year construction funds which are available. 

Mr. Bow. In the bill of last year we set aside not to exceed $2 
million of funds made available under that heading for purchase, 
rent, construction, and improvement of facilities for radio and 
transmission. It sball be available under the jurisdiction of the 
eee of State, and so forth. What has been done with that $2 
million? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We conducted an engineering survey to determine 
whether the value of that expenditure would in fact be realized. 
On further study and in view of somewhat changed conditions that $2 
million has not been spent. The project has been abandoned. 
We see no immediate future opportunity to revive that project or to 
use those funds productively, so we have abandoned that project of 
$2 million. 
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SOURCES OF VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCASTS 


Mr. Bow. Have we in the record now the number of countries 
from which the Voice of America now is originating, other than the 
United States? 

Mr. Srrersert. It is in the table on —— 

Mr. Bow. In the table of the expenses? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. It is on page 126. Languages are shown on 
age 118, and as I count them on pages 118 and 119 they total 34 
anguages. 

Mr. Bow. Not number of languages but total of countries from 

which it originates. You may submit that for the record. 

Mr. Srrersert. Very well. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The Voice of America originates broadcasts from Munich, Germany, in addition 
to broadcasts originating in the United States. Locally recorded programs are 
broadcast by the Courier (ship) and are planned to be broadcast over project 
JADE facilities in the Philippines. In addition, recorded materials are used by 
the public affairs officers in various countries for use by local radio stations. 

Mr. Srreipert. May I make, in connection with the subject we 
previously discussed, a formal request? I don’t know whether the 
record shows it to that extent. 

Mr. Bow. For the use of the no-year funds for the construction of 
studios in Washington? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; in the amount of roughly $2 million. 

Mr. Bow. With regard to the move from New York to Washington? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


NEWS STAFF TO REMAIN IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Bow. It has come to my attention, at least we have heard, 
that you intend to leave part of the studios in New York with master 
control switching. This means maintaining a staff in New York. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Is that your intention? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. I think we certainly will need a couple of 
studios there to take advantage of the news and special event kind of 
broadcasting from New York that is available there. That is just 
as we maintain now a studio in Washington in an auxiliary capacity. 
We need it there. We are studying the question of master control 
switching. That is the nerve center of all the radio networks. If it 
is more economical to do it there than it is here it may be wise to do it. 
I personally would have to be shown. I think we want the whole 
operation here under our complete control unless it is obviously more 
wasteful and it would be more economical to have it in New York. 

Mr. Bow. Do you feel that that somewhat defeats the purpose of 
moving from New York to Washington? 

Mr. StrerBert. I have in mind a small news staff and a small crew, 
in the nature of 15 or 20 people total, as far as the origination of pro- 
grams is concerned. It is our intention and desire to have complete 
control of all of these operations in Washington. We think it is a 
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good thing to have it here. I am glad it was made mandatory so it 
was taken out of the realm of controversy entirely. We intend to 
have that merely as an auxiliary outpost for the purpose, as I stated. 
There will be no control of operations over there. Our complete 
authority and staffs will be here and we will not go into a condition 
where we have twice as much as we have now by dividing like an 
ameba. It will all come to Washington. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. I may 
have something later on. 


HONOLULU RELAY STATION 


Mr. Coon. I wanted to ask you what the status of the relay station 

in Honolulu is now. 
Mr. Srrerpert. That is used frequently. It is very helpful some- 
times for the transmission of programs. As you know, there are 
encountered magnetic storms which are subject to vagaries so we like 
all the resources available to make sure of getting through. 

Mr. Coon. You will keep that? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coon. With the same force and same status? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes. 

Mr. Coon. How much of the time will it be used? 

Mr. Strerpert. That is a matter of scheduling. We plan no 
diminution in the use of it. There is a staff of 10 and we plan the 
same operation as in 1954. 

Mr. Coon. That is all I have. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney? 


OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 


Mr. Roonry. I have been hastily glancing at some of these pages 
and I want to make sure I understand some of the facts alleged in 
these justifications. With regard to the Office of Private Cooperation, 
2 years ago there were 14 employees in the personnel services appro- 
priation. The amount was $86,678. How many employees do you 
propose in this office in 1955 and at how much cost to the taxpayer? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The answer is 29. 

Mr. Rooney. Twenty-nine employees and how much of an appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Strereert. $199,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Two years ago the total for this Office of Private 
Cooperation, including travel, was $99,727. What do you propose 
to make that in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Srrerperr. $249,700. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the Office of the General Counsel at page 188. 
There you showed 5 positions at a cost of $32,241, 2 years ago. How 
many employees do he propose in that office in the coming fiscal 
year and at how much cost for personal services? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Nine people at $78,000. pony 

- Mr. Rooney. What will be the total in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Srrersert. $78,700 from $32,200. 


— 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is “Executive Secretariat.’’ This is 
page 191. Two years ago there were 15 employees at a cost for 
ersonal services of $67,283. How many do you propose in the next 
scal year and at how much cost? 
Mr. Srreipert. Eighteen positions at a cost of $84,230. 


CONGRESSIONAL AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Rooney. And with regard to the “Congressional and public 
information” item at page 194, the total for this 2 years ago was 
$99,435. What do you propose to make it in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. StrerBert. $204,600 for 15 people as against 20 people in 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad you stress there were 5 less people but it 
costs the taxpayer $105,000 more with 5 less employees. 

Mr. Srreipert. The additional cost, of course, is not personal 
services. 

Mr. Rooney. I wanted it for the record. 

Mr. Bow. Would you like to explain it further? 


PRIVATE COOPERATION WORK 


Mr. Srreisert. Yes. In the “Private cooperation” work I think we 
have a great opportunity to save the taxpayers’ money. I think 
there has been no ceiling established as yet on the amount that we 
ean get done in the foreign field by American companies doing busi- 
ness in those fields, and also with the help of foundations and voluntary 
groups. After all, these business companies have the same interests 
as we have—namely, preserving a friendly feeling for the United 
States and preserving ties of friendship, and therefore it is in their 
self-interest to employ such resources as they find themselves able to 
employ in furthering that objective. Since that is also our objective 
we propose to explore to a much greater degree how we can get them 
to carry on activities that promote our interests in the foreign field, 
As I remarked this morning, in programing the reduced budget for 
1954 this was the only activity increased with the theory that the 
taxpayer gets very good dividends on this money spent and we have 
an opportunity under the leadership of an able business executive, 
William Witherow, former president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and one of the leading industrialists, to explore this 
to get much greater cooperation from business interests. 

Mr. Bow. How do you expect to accomplish that? What would 
you expect them to do? 

Mr. Srreisert. They distribute material for us. We have about 
600 various projects o es gee going on right now. We get a 
company to pay the cost of a booklet that we install in steamships 
and trans-Atlantic planes on the subject of how to behave when you 
are abroad as an ambassador of the United States. We get*them to 
use our themes in their advertising in foreign papers. 

Mr. Bow. I assume that you mean how the average civilian should 
behave and act as an ambassador? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, of course. Frankly, I feel we have only 
scratched the surface. I think there is a great opportunity to find 
out new ways of cooperation. 
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TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Bow. Do you have in mind keeping private industry, manu- 
facturers, and others advised as to where fairs may be conducted so 
they may properly exhibit the wares of this country and exhibit our 
manufactured articles? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. We think they would be only too glad to 
cooperate by furnishing exhibits of their materials and their latest 
techniques. 

Mr. Bow. Is that one place where we have been rather weak? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. There has been a specific instance in a 
place in Southeast Asia, 

Mr. Bow. Bangkok? 

Mr. Srreisert. Bangkok, for instance. 

Mr. Bow. And I think in other places where the private groups 
probably could do a better job than the Government groups could do 
if they were advised of the fairs coming along. Is that what you have 
in mind? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is, sir. We expect that where there are or- 
ganizations of American businessmen, where they have American 
chambers of commerce, and so forth in various cities, we can meet 
with them regularly so they will know what we are trying to accom- 

lish and we feel they will come up with suggestions as to how to 
unplement this, just as in the domestic scene we find the advertising 
council so effective in proposing, on its own, projects which its mem- 
bers will support in their domestic advertising. I think we will find 
@ similar support in the foreign field once we organize to elicit it. 

Mr, Bow. Do you feel from the standpoint of information to people 
abroad that perhaps the private industry groups could do a bother 
job of selling than if it were known to be a Government organization? 

Mr, Srrerpert, Yes. I think it would be much more effective, 
and particularly since it is the policy of se of those business groups 
to take on the characteristics of indigenous businesses. Our corpora- 
tions find it is highly desirable and much more effective to have a 
Britisher come over here and coming into the harbor see a Colgate 
sign and say “Oh, they have Colgate here, too, do they.”” We want 
them to think the products are as indigenous as possible. That makes 
it effective for our purposes if we can find ways of combining our 
objectives so we will not ask them to do things that would cause them 
difficulty. Iam convinced there are enough common objectives that 
they can do without injury to their operations but which, in effect, 
promote them. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have. 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roonry. One other matter I want to make sure I understand. 
It is at page 203 of these justifications with regard to Office of Admin- 
istration. There you had 342 employees 2 years. at a cost of 
$1,545,069. In the coming fiscal year you propose how many em- 
ployees and at how much cost? ~ f 
_ Mr. Streipert. 294 employees. 

Mr. Roonry. And they would cost how much for personal services? 
Mr. Srrersert. Total cost was $2 million—— 

Mr. Rooney. No, personal services. 

Mr. SrrerBert. $1,561,000. 
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Mr. Rooney. And the total for this, including travel, personal 
services and other expenses, would be $2,131,674 in the coming fiscal 
year as compared with $2,052,694 2 years ago, with 48 less setelivece. 

Mr. Cook. You will have to relate that item to administrative 
support, because in taking over, the agency becoming an independ- 
ent—— 

Mr. Roonry. They wouldn’t be here if they weren’t meant to be. 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Rooney, they are not really comparative. Many 
of the services that were performed by the 342 people for the Depart- 
ment of State now have to be performed, many of the services per- 
formed and paid for out of administrative support in the Department 
of State now have to be performed by the Office of Administration 
here. I think the true relationship is to take the total cost of the Office 
of Administration, the cost of the administrative support for both 
years, and compare it. We have analyzed that, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at the lower line, total, Office of Admin- 
istration, $2,052,694 in 1953, and it is $2,131,674 in 1955. 

Mr. Cook. That is true, sir; but you have to go back to page 3. 
It is the difference of using the services in the Department of State 
for administration for many purposes. Now we have to take that on 
and do our own financial accounting, for example, which was done by 
the Department of State previously. You have to compare both of 
them. I think you will find it is the same relative ratio. 

Mr. Rooney, I thought we were going to save money. I also 
notice that the average salary at page 76 of the committee print is 
$5,861 in 1955 as compared with $5,634 in 1953, 2 years ago. 

Mr. Cook. The grades have gone up, Mr. Rooney, a slight per- 
centage. 

Mr. Roonry. How much money do you have in the whole budget 
for upgrading? 

Mr. Posner. There is no estimate from fiscal 1954 to 1955 for 
ingrade promotions, if that was the question. 

{r. Rooney. Is there any money in this proposed budget for up- 
grading, in other words, promotions beyond the regular ingrade 
promotions? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney, That is all. 

Mr. Cievencer. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 2, 1954. 


Mission OPERATIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will resume hearings on the 
United States Information Agency, beginning with the topic of 
Overseas missions on page 43 of the justifications. There is a request 
for $36,628,330, an increase of $3,198,226 over the base for the current 
fiscal year. Explain precisely what this item provides for, and the 
reason for the increase in each area. ; 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
Mr. SrrerBert. Page 49 gives the summary of requirements by pur- 


se. 
Mr. CLevENGER. We will insert that page at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. CLevencer. You may begin speaking as to the reasons for 
the increase, Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Srreipert. Well, approximately $950,000 of that is for personal 
services, for the addition of 361 positions. 

I refer you to page 29 giving the analysis of positions by activity 
showing the detail of the 361 on about the 10th line down, headed 
“Gross Total, Overseas Missions.” 

Mr. Bow. You are addressing yourself now, Mr. Srrerpert, to 
the entire overseas rather than to the American Republic areas alone, 
are you? 

Mr. Srrerpert. To the overseas mission, sir. 

We have spoken already as to the first item about the necessity 
for increasing our efforts in Latin America and the American Republics. 

There is a further increase in Austria which needs explanation be- 
cause our effort could not be expected to increase over present levels 
materially in Austria. However, those seven people are for the radio 
operation where they were cut back severely in 1954 as against 1953 
and hampered the programing operations. That request is for 7 
locals. 

The bulk of the increase, you will note, is in the Near East. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Mr. CLevencer. Let us get at this in sections. Let us take 
American Republics first. Take the work sheet, page 3, the amount 
is $717,000. We will put page 64, in the record. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That gives it country by country. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

(The informations requested is as follows:) 
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Mr. Srrerpert. In general the increase is based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Dr. Milton Eisenhower report. I stated in my opening 
remarks that the Latin American Republics had never received the 
increased efforts when the expansion of this Agency took place as did 
Europe and the Far East. When reductions were made, Latin Amer- 
ica was reduced from a low level of operation, so that our experience, 
our own experience from our assistant director of that area who has 
been in most of the countries, and this report indicates that it would 
be productive to increase our efforts there in personnel and in operating 
expense. I only need to remind you that the Communist influence 
in many of these countries has been definitely established and our 
help is welcome. In other countries there are strains in the relation- 
ships. If there is any area which has to be fortified in its stand with 
the United States it is the American Republics in our own hemisphere. 
There has been a general recognition that this has been neglected. 
That substantially is the basic reason for this increase in that area. 

Of the increase in personnel more than two-thirds are local em- 
ployees. 

BROADCASTING 


Mr. CLeveNGER. We used to have a private enterprise broadcast 
from which we got some good reports in South America. Is that 
being continued? 

Mr. Srreipert. It is under discussion. There is some plan afoot 
for using that to relay to a group of longwave local stations which 
could be formed together to relay them. e found, when we cut out 
shortwave to Latin America, that there was no kick, no lack of service. 
It went off without a ripple. We are convinced that shortwave direct 
does not advance our program particularly. There is listening and 
you can prove some benefits but as an integral part of a program which 
1s coordinated 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You have the east and west coast and a Crosley 
operation went down there. Is that right? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. There is not enough shortwave listening so 
that we have turned over entirely to local production of programs to 
a put on local stations or programs produced in New York and sent 

own. 

Mr. CLevenGcER. Do we have detail enough on the personnel you 
were adding in that area? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes—58. If you wish a further breakdown of that 
I can give it down by countries. 

Mr. CLevenceEr. I want to get this country by country. 

Any questions, Mr. Bow? 


PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Bow. Is any of the work of the Voice being operated out of 
Puerto Rico? 


Mr. Srreisert. Not out of Puerto Rico. J will ask Mr. Erikson to 
respond to that. 

Mr. Bow. Is any of the programing being originated out of Puerto 
Rico for Central and South America? 

Mr. Erikson. No, it is not. 


PP Bow. Has consideration been given to an origination from 
ere? 
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Mr. Errxson. There has been some talk of putting a program on 
the air to be broadcast from there through a station that will be 
interested in working with us, broadcasting in Puerto Rico for the 
area. 

Mr. Bow. I raise that question particularly because Puerto Rico 
is our one typically Spanish adjunct to this country. It would seem 
to me that perhaps from the standpoint of its originating in a Spanish 
Commonwealth, and being beamed and broadcast to those areas, it 
might give us some benefit coming from a Spanish area of our own 
country. 

Along that line I also should like to suggest in the trip that I made 
in many places I told the story of what we have done in Puerto Rico, 
giving them Commonwealth status, and I find that is a good story to 
tell. It answers whether we are engaged in colonial expansion and 
colonislism. Puerto Rico I think is a showcase of what we are trying 
to do as against colonialism in bringing people along. 

Mr. Srrersert. As useful to us there as the Philippines are in the 
Far East. We should exploit it. We will see if we can originate some 
Spanish programs in Puerto Rico. It is a good idea. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. I have no questions. 


European AREA 


Mr. CLevencErR. We will take the European area now. We will 
include page 76-a for the record. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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This shows an increase of $451,000. You might speak to this 
er area, Mr. Streibert. Is that Europe outside of the occupied 
areas 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. They have been treated separately in the 

ast. There is no increase in personnel. There is 1 individual in 
pain, 1 American, but otherwise the personnel remains the same. 


ITALY 


The increase in expense is substantially in Italy where there was 
a severe cutback in 1954, if you will notice, to about $2 million from 
about $5,400,000 the previous year. This is to provide further con- 
tacts with indigenous groups, presentation of selected materials, 
exhibits which are effective in that area, expansion of the book pres- 
entation program, increase in book translations, additional local- 
radio programing where we have discontinued the shortwave, and 
more special pamphlets directed at key groups. 

We have been working with Ambassador . who feels that this 
program is very important. We have an excellent public-affairs 
officer who is new there, a man who formerly was an editor of the 
Washington Post here, Frank Dennis, and they are working out a 
new program for effectiveness in Italy rather than to attempt the 
mass job, which is too difficult in that area. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Do you want to pass on to Germany now? 

Mr. Srrersert. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Before we pass Italy I would like to address myself to 
that country for a moment. 

Mr. Cievencer. Very well. 


LIBRARY IN ROME 


Mr. Bow. Do you have any records of the operations of the Library 
Service in Rome as to the number of people who use the facilities and 
the cost of operation-of that facility? 

Mr. Srrerspert. Yes. We have that data. We have changed the 
policy of operation of that library. It was being operated as purely 
and primarily a reference library for scholars. The effort was delib- 
erately to not make it attractive to middle-class people and to make 
it more popular. 

The policy has been changed to make it more widely useful and not 
run it as strictly a reference library in Rome. 

Mr. Bow. We visited the library in Rome and we were not par- 
ticularly impressed. 

Mr. Srrerperr. At what time, sir? 

Mr. Bow. I would say that was in the latter part of September or 
in early October of 1953. Individually I was not impressed with 
the library or its operation, and we particularly checked to see about 
the number of people who were using it. ere were times when 
we found that only our personnel that we have hired there were in 
the library; people weren't using it. 

Mr. Srreiserr. Our assistant director found the same — 
and investigated the cause. He found this policy I have described. 
That since has been changed. 

Mr. Bow. Is it at the same location? 
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Mr. Srreisert. Unfortunately it is in the same location, but they 
are trying to put out more exhibits of new books, make the magazines 
more prominent, and attract more people. 

Mr. Bow. What portion of this budget goes to the operation of the 
library in Rome? Can you give us some idea as to cost? 

Mr. Srreipert. We have these libraries and information centers 
in Florence, Genoa, Milan, Naples, Palermo, Rome, and Turin, and 
the total expenses estimated for 1955 is $237,000 for those 7 centers. 

Mr. Bow. That is as close as you can break it down; is it? 

Mr. Srrersert. J cannot give the individual centers; no, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I trust you will watch that pretty carefully. It was my 
feeling, and I think concurred in by other members of the subcommit- 
tee, that throughout Europe, in many places we were not getting out 
of our libraries what we should, not only in Italy but in o a en, 
We found they were not being used. 

Mr. Srrersert. Any other specific locations? 

Mr. Bow. We found that true to a certain extent in London and 
also in Paris where that was true. 

Mr. Srrersert. We are not happy with our location in Paris. I 
am not personally familiar with London. 

Mr. Bow. We made it a point, I might say, Mr. Director, of drop- 
ping in from time to time unannounced. It had been suggested to us 
that tours be taken but we were not particularly anxious to take tours, 
and we went as individuals and along with Mr. Howe as staff director. 
We entered unannounced, and we did find they were not being used 
to the extent we felt they should be for the amount being spent. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 


SPANISH LIBRARIES 


Mr. Bow. One other thing I want to bring to your attention which 
was not done during your regime, an example of some of the things that 
happened. We found in Spain 20,000 very fine publications and stories 
of Spain written in Spanish, and the treatment of the Spanish-American 
War was very, very offensive to the Spanish. So there we have about 
20,000 of these fine books which are just gathering dust and could 
not be distributed in Spain because we offend the Spanish by the 
distribution of those books and the manner in which we handled the 
Spanish-American War. I bring that up because I hope those things 
will be corrected in the future and we will not make the same mistake. 
They were an expensive job of publishing. 

r. SrrerBert. I would like to see who is responsible for that. 

Mr. Bow. They have been there for many months. As I say, it 
is not the responsibility of the present regime. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon? 


POSSIBILITY OF TURNING LIBRARIES OVER TO COUNTRIES 


Mr. Coon. I wonder if you have ever given thought to turni 
these libraries over to the countries in which they are located | 
letting them run them? 

Mr. Srreispert. Yes. We tried that where it has been necessary 
to close them, with success in some instances and utter failure in 
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others. It is my intention to explore that much more aggressively. 
I think if there is any expansion of our program it might take that 
form. That is to say, perhaps we could give up the full support of 
4 libraries in a country and instead have 8 binational libraries for the 
same amount of money. The binational system works very well in 
Latin America. I do not think we have explored that as much as we 
could. It is one thing, of course, to be able to maintain a library that 
already is established on a binational basis and quite another one to 
open it up fresh in a new area. 

I am familiar with some success that we have had in Germany in 
that respect, but in the Philippines, for example, the only way to 
maintain a library in a particular post that was under discussion 
would be to turn it over to a local library, and our people said “Do 
not, under any circumstances, do that. They are a closed-shelf 
library. The books will be put off in a room, no matter what you 
say, locked up, and people would have to ask by title to get a book, 
and it would be wholly ineffective in the case of the Philippines.” 

It depends on the library system and the use of the libraries in the 
various countries to a large degree, also. 

Mr. Coon. I presume that, but we heard support for such a move 
in several countries over there. They felt they could do it just as 
well if turned over to the other government, and of course do it much 
cheaper, and it would be just as effective. There are certain countries 
that are exceptions. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Any special country you have in mind, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. I do not recall what countries they were, but there were 
several in Europe that proposed that. 


ITALY 


I would like to ask one more question about Italy. I notice your 
budget is for a request of $304,000 more in Italy but your personnel is 
remaining the same. 

Mr. Srrersert. That is right. 

Mr. Coon. Would you sxntaka some of that increase? 

Mr. Srreipert. Well, as I said, it is primarily for material— 
exhibits, book presentations, book translations a large part of it, 
additional local radio program, special pamphlets directed at key 
groups. 

VOICE OF AMERICA POPULARITY 


Mr. Coon. As to the radio programs I would like to ask a question. 
We tried to question as many people as we could in several countries 
as to how many people were listening to the Voice of America radio 

rograms. I must say I was disappointed in the number we found. 
We found very little interest among the few people we did talk to in the 
Voice of America radio programs. 

Mr. Srrerpert. In Italy? 

Mr. Coon. Not necessarily Italy but in various countries. 

Mr. Srretsert. We discontinued the Italian broadcasts for that 
reason. 

Mr. Coon. Have you discontinued all broadcasts orJjust the 
shortwave broadcasts? 
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Mr. Srreipert. This is to pick up the locally produced longwave 
broadcasts. We discontinued all shortwave of our own. 

Mr. Erikson, is there some private enterprise which is Italian? 

Mr. Ertxson. No. There was a 15-minute broadcast which we 
terminated at the beginning of the fiscal year for economy reasons. 
We kept only one private enterprise scheduled on the air, and that 
is Latin America, 6 nights a week, three-quarters of an hour. VOA 
feeds to Italy from New York a 5-minute commentary program which 
is — up by the local Italian network. It is on the air 5 nights 
a week. 

Mr. Bow. We found one interesting thing, Mr. Director. In 
many places we asked members of the American staff what they 
thought of the Voice of America programs. Many of them frankly 
told us they never listened to it. I don’t know why, but it would 
seem to me that people out there who were interested, some of those 
people would be able to evaluate it. I wondered why we couldn’t 
get an evaluation from those people. 

Mr. Ertxson. We do get reports from a number of different em- 
bassies, but it is true that in the main the members of the embassies 
do not listen. Sometimes the broadcast comes on at an inconvenient 
time to them. They are busy with other activities. I have the 
impression that the problem is pretty much the same as is true with 
American advertisers who have shows on the air. Very often the 
man who is paying the bill doesn’t listen to his own show. He is 
busy with other things. He should be listening. We wish they would 
listen. In many instances they do not, however. 

We have continuing reports from many countries, though. 

Mr. Bow. When we were in areas where we could hear a Voice of 
America program we couldn’t find out when the program was on the 
air. These people didn’t know and couldn’t tell us. I raise these 
questions merely as a matter of suggestion and not criticism of your 
group. There are things we found which might be helpful to you. 

Mr. Ertxson. We are on the air through the facilities of a local 
network. It may be the public is not too conscious of the fact it is a 
VOA broadcast but think it is part of the local program structure. 
We try to publicize our programs. 

Mr. Coon. Some of the reasons they told us they didn’t listen was 
because they said they listened to a program or two and didn’t bother 
to listen any more and weren’t interested. 

Mr. Errxson. That should be considered pretty much on the basis 
of the individual country involved. In France we feed a 15-minute 
program 6 nights a week, for instance, to the French network. It is 
on at a good time. The French network people regard it as an ex- 
cellent program. They are very much interested in it and feel it has 
a substantial audience. 

Mr. Coon. I hope your programs will be more interesting so more 
people will listen to them. 

Mr. Errxson. We are making a further effort to improve contents 
of the program to France. 

Mr. Coon. It would be very helpful because there has been some 
doubt as to the quality and value of some of the programs which 
have been broadcasted there. 

I have nothing further. 
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OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS—USRO 


Mr. Cievencer. You have an increase for the Office of Public 
Affairs—USRO, of $100,000. Why is there an increase in this Office? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is to promote participation of the intergov- 
ernment organizations in Western Europe in support of the effort to 
integrate European countries. That is a major policy of the United 
States and our program is directed toward supporting that integra- 
tion effort. 

Mr. Crevencer. It is approximately three times the appropria- 
tion for this in 1953. 

Mr. SrrerBert. This is not really comparable now in my opinion 
because previously MSA and ECA did a great deal of information 
work on the matter of integration. We are picking that up with a 
modest staff compared to what MSA had, where we are now charged 
with that information function with a regional public-affairs officer 
and very few people, two or three, to carry on this work, a staff working 
under Ambassador Hughes. 

Mr. Crevencer. It is virtually an enlargement of your duties 
taken over from MSA, then. Is that right? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the $100,000? 

Mr. SrrerBert. This is a new operation for us. This is an allo- 
cation for the operations of the public-affairs officer regionally. I do 
not have a breakdown at present. I can have further discussion from 
Mr. Nordness, our Assistant Director for Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. I am interested in the figure and not generalities. 
Why isn’t it $90,000 or $110,000? What is magic about $100,000? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I will have to defer the answer to that question 
until Mr. Nordness gets here. 

Mr. Roonrny. This is another instance where we are being asked 
to appropriate funds on a whimsical basis never before urged upon us. 
You arrive at a figure of $100,000 to increase a program without the 
details of it? I for one will not appropriate money this way. 

Mr. Srrerpert. You are willing, are you not, to let us produce 
the witness who has this in mind? 

Mr. Roonery. You will find me fair, Mr. Streibert. I don’t know 
whether you know it or not but I have been interested in this program 
for many years and I have been for it. I would spend a billion dollars 
for it if there were sense to what is being done. And I have also 
been highly critical of it. But I think we should have some dollars- 
and-cents a rather than just talk in generalities. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Coudert? 


NEED FOR REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Couprrr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Just a look at this justifica- 
tion indicates a question. I supposed that you had an organization 


here in Washington or New York, and you do have, and as I under- 
stand it you coordinate with State Department and clear everything 
with the State Department. Well, if your local national missions 
clear with State Department I am a little curious as to why it should 
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be necessary to have also regional coordinating headquarters 
organizations. 

r. SrreiBerT. It is because the interests of our country in 
Europe are back of the integration of Europe and its own defense. 

Mr. Couperrt. I understand that. 

Mr. Srreipert. Through NATO, through EDC, through the 
Schuman plan, and through the economic cooperation group. This 
is to support that regional integration movement. 

Mr. Covupert. In other words, this is in addition to the missions 
which you have and the programs which you carry out in the indi- 
vidual countries involved? 

Mr. SrrerBert. This has nothing to do with the individual coun- 
tries as such except that nothing is done regionally without the 
knowledge and approval of the individual country PAO’s as to their 
country. 

Mr. Covupert. It looks to me as though you were just interposing 
an intermediate point in a chain of command. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. As I was explaining, this is to pick up the 
elaborate efforts that MSA and ECA had conducted previously in 
Europe and not to discontinue them and let them just pass out of 
existence because we are charged with that responsibility now, and 
in order to get the value out of the enormous sums that have been 
spent in the past we are picking up a very much reduced program, 
extremely so. 

Mr. Covupert. It is an increase over the 1954 equivalent? 

Mr. Srrersert. That is not the MSA effort. 

Mr. Coupert. Thank you. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these figures comparative, this 89,000 in 1953 
and the $268,806 in 1955? 

Mr. Srrersert. No; not as to function. 

Mr. Rooney. Generally speaking? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We had a coordinator in Paris at that time and 
an office for him to work between our public affairs officers in the 
various countries and the special representative in Europe’s informa- 
tion program. That is what those were for. 

ow we are taking over all of what previously was called the SRE 
information program. 

Mr. CLevencer. You know, the thing that struck me is this round 
number of $100,000. It looks too much like a shot in the dark. All 
we want is a substantiation of it. 

Mr. StreIBERT. You wouldn’t want us to give an exact estimate 
and say we had a basis for making an odd figure. 


GerRMAN Pusiic Arrarrs Procram 


Mr. CLevencer. Now we will take up the German program. 
Pages 78, 79 and 80 will be included for the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


GERMAN Pustic Arrarrs ProGRAM 


The budget estimate, at $9,611,600 for 1955, is less than half that available in 
1953, and has been developed to show that portion of the budget to be expended 
for programs in West Berlin, [he Federal Republic of Germany, and for programs 
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directed at targets behind the Iron Curtain in East Germany. The following 
tabulation summarizes this distribution: 


1954 1955 
estimate estimate 


$1. 697, 513 $717,015 $572, 056 
West Germany 10. 571.138 | 4,174,779 | 2,642, 229 
East Germany 7. 897,315 | 6,397,315 | 6,397. 315 


Total... 20, 165, 966 | 11,289,109 | 9, 611, 600 


Summary of personal services, nonsalary and program expenses 


1955 estimate 


West East 
Germany|Germany 


Personal services expenses____._. $226, $1, 613, 919) $2, 457, 885 

Nonsalary expenses (travel) 400, 862 2) 145,793) 171, 939) 

Program expenses: 
Field centers 
Evaluation 

Press: 

Press services and pam- 


Special projects 
Exchange-of-persons program 


13, 671, 864) 6,013, 994) 366, 712) 1, 140, 577) 3, 767, 491! 5, 274, 780 


Total mission expense 21, 030, 870/11, 612, 382) 617, 596} 2, 900, 289) 6, 397, 315) 9, 915, 200: 
Deduct: Reimbursement for ex- 


change-of-persons program 
pport 


864,904) 323,273) 45,540) 258, 060 303, 600 


20, 165, 966/11, 289, 109} 572, 056 6, 397, 315} 9, 611, 600) —1, 677, 509 


Increase 
1953 
or de- 
actual crease (—) 
—$144, 959 
—1, 532, 550 
| — 1, 677, 509 
In 
actual | estimate Me 
$4, 298, 736) —$938, 151 
| 341,684) —19,817 
| 45.000}  —5,000 
90,000} —10,000 
416, 992) 74,893 106, 273 110, 826: 291,992) —125,000 
Die Neue Zeitung...........| 2,764,372) 1,301, 970,819) 970,819) —330, 181 
1,028,435] 361,344) 76,969) 200, 514 30,394) 307, 877 —53, 467 
34, 365} 1, 900,000) 1, 934. 365 —59, 050 
Information centers. 1,645, 483) 1,016, 688] 147,355) 596,454) 185,952) 929,761| —86, 927 
Cultural 1,974,560} 413,359) 14,000 10,000} 376,000} 400,000) —13,359 
Po 2,047,246) 106,230) 10,000 5,000 35, 000 50,000} —56, 230 
Total program expenses in 
—739, 214 
— 169, 182 
—19, 673 
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Mr. Cievencer. This was the former MSA, I imagine? 

Mr. Srrerpert. GOA, the Government-occupied area. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. Will you go down these items? 

Mr. Srretpert. This calls for a reduction of $1,700,000 from last 
year, which in turn was a reduction of almost 50 percent from the 
previous year. 

BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATE 


If you will notice, the 1955 estimate is divided into Berlin, West 
Germany, and East Germany. The main effort is in East Germany 
and in Berlin. 

We have allocated, for example, the radio appropriation, which is 
RIAS, to East Germany. That is a Berlin station. It was really 
ane together, East Germany and Berlin, as contrasted with West 

ermany. 

West Germany’s total is $1,100,000 and East Germany and Berlin 
amount to about $3.7 million out of a total of $5,200,000 of personal 
services, nonsalary and program expenses. 

This contemplates the continuation of the newspaper, Die Neue 
Zeitung. After the Adenauer election the Frankfurt edition was 
discontinued, which was a major part of the expense and circulation. 
This paper is an organ of expressing United States opinion, news, 
foreign pees, text matter, and it is still used very much by Govern- 
ment officials and thinking people in West Germany. The circulation 
currently is about 55,000 in Berlin. 

If it should be that the Berlin Conference is successful and there 
are free elections and an independent unified Germany, of course this 
effort, as well as RLAS, would be discontinued. However, so long as 
Berlin is the center of contact with the Soviet our interests there are 


~ important and this is to continue the support of our interests in 
erlin. 


INCOME FROM NEWSPAPER AND RADIO STATION 


Let me add one further explanation here that is not generally 
considered. We get income from this newspaper which is estimated 
to total $425,000 in 1955 from this Berlin edition. 

We get income on the radio station from sale of advertising. To 
a limited degree we are practically forced to sell some advertisi 
because of the demand for it and we felt it helped the economy o 
Berlin. That money goes directly into the Treasury. It is not netted 
against these gross expenses. 

So against these two items for the newspaper and station of 
$2,900,000, $900,000 comes back into the Treasury although it is not 
from these figures. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do these other areas have activities you want to 
speak on? 

AMERICA HOUSES 


Mr. Srrerpert. We want to continue America Houses. The 
scale of operation in West Germany is being reduced sy mere A 
and I think there is room for further gradual reduction during the 
year so that we can hit a lower rate by the end of the year. 
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EMBASSY STATUS 


If an embassy status ever gets established there we at that point 
would reduce many of our activities. But while this uncertain state 
exists we feel the support is necessary. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Mr. Coudert, have you any questions? 

Mr. Coupert. Mr. Streibert, 1 was interested in your observation 
that if we got to the point of having an embassy, and the status that 
that involves, certain of the activities you are carrying on today in 
West Germany could be substantially reduced. Is it not a fact that 
we have now a High Commissioner with all of the attributes, activities, 
and functions of an embassy? In other words, a High Commissioner 
for all practical purposes is the equivalent of an Ambassador? 

Mr. SrrerBert. He has the title of Ambassador, also. When 
I said ‘embassy status’ I referred to a discontinuance of the occupy- 
ing power status and resumption of normal diplomatic relationships. 
There are many functions that we carry on as an occupying power 
re 4 which it is important for us to retain until the situation is clari- 

ed. 

Mr. Couprrt. You mean the functions you are carrying on would 
in effect be carried on by an embassy, and the embassy opposite num- 
ber organizations to yours. You don’t mean there will necessarily 
be a great reduction in moneys spent in Germany? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, I do. I was speaking only of functions car- 
ried on by the public-affairs program which would be in fact reduced, 
some functions eliminated. 

Mr. Bow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Citevencer. Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Roonry. No questions. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Mr. CieveNnGER. I would like to address one question. How much 
is there in here for exchange of persons? 

Mr. SrrerBERT. $303,000, sir. Approximately the same amount is 
for the current fiscal year, a little less than half of 1953. This is a 
reimbursement from the exchange of persons program, for our sup- 
port of that program. It is not a charge against the $89 million 
requested in these estimates, 


AvustTRIAN Pusiic Arratrs ProGram 


Mr. CLevencer. We will next turn to the Austrian public-affairs 
program, and at this point in the record we will insert page 85 of the 
justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

An information program is maintained in Austria of a scope justified not only by 
factors inherent in the Austrian situation, but also by the intensification of the 


large Soviet propaganda effort in Austria and by Soviet interference with Austria’s 
own information media. 
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Summary of personal services and program expenses 


1953 954 1955 Increase or 
actual estimate jdecrease(—) 


Personal services . 4 $878, 201 
American positions (57) (46. (46 
Local positions (454) (401) 


Program expenses: 
Press activities $1, 816, 559 7 $1, 418, 500 
Radio activities 1, 160, 071 972, 325 982, 325 

240, 808 
606, 439 
8, 008 
74, 126 


3, 906, O11 


Total mission expense 4, 877, 013 
Deduct: Reimbursement for exchange-of-persons pro- 
46, 012 


Grand total 4, 831, 001 , 294, 3, 614, 540 319, 971 


PRESS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. CitevenGcer. Why is it necessary to have an increase of 
$235,000 for press activities? 

Will you give us a breakdown of this amount? 

Mr. Srretsert. Most of it is for the purchase of paper for the 
newspaper which we operate there—the Wiener Kurier. 

There had been a substantial inventory of paper supplies for this 
which were drawn down during the current fiscal year, and that 
backlog no longer is available. 

So, of this increase of $323,000, $234,000 is for paper. 

Now, let me point out, incidentally, that that newspaper has the 
largest circulation in Austria. It is an afternoon paper, and it hits 
the streets at 10 o’clock in the morning, and is sold all day. It has 
an income which, again, does not appear here. The income is sub- 
stantial; it amounts to about $1 million a year, which goes to the 
Treasury, and which does not appear in these figures. Therefore, I 
believe the amounts for the paper and for the paper supplies for the 
newspaper are warranted. 

There is an increase of seven people, which I mentioned, earlier, 
which are entirely for our radio operations there,—for the red-white- 
red network. 

Those will be locals who are necessary because the level was reduced 
in the Austrian appropriation, which stands by itself. There is no 
flexibility. The amount for 1954 is substantially below 1953. 

Again, this program would be reduced in the event of an Austrian 
treaty. Also, we have been negotiating and discussing the giving up 
of two stations on the red-white-red network, back to Austria, and 
it may be that those stations will be turned back during the fiscal 

ear. 
2 However, I do wish to point out that in the case of the stations we 
receive income from the tax on receiving sets, which is levied by the 
Austrian Government in the areas served by these stations, amounting 
to $500,000 a year, which does not appear in these figures. 

Mr. CLevencEer. Where does that income go? 

Mr. Srrersert. Into the United States Treasury. 


| $35,111 
| $235, 000 
10,000 
Total program | 2, 466, 75 | 288, 064 
i 3,633,040 | 323, 175 
| 15,206 | 18, 500 3, 204 
4 
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Mr. Cievencer. It is paid into the United States Treasury? 
Mr. Srrersert. Yes, sir; it is credited direct. Of course, it is local 
currency and stays as local currency. 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. CLevenGer. For “Cultural affairs,” you have an increase of 
$43,064. Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have found that the libraries in Vienna have 
been one of the greatest things, as against the Soviet, that we have in 
the program. People who visit there find the library is contained 
within a very poor crowded building, and then they go not far away 
to the Soviet information center, which is a beautiful building, mod- 
ernistic and with lots of room, but a very few people. 

One Congressman told me that he did not know but what since his 
visit was known that there might have been some efforts to whip up 
some attendance at the library for his visit, but when he saw few in 
the Soviet library, he felt it would have been very difficult for us to 
keep the people out of the Soviet library only for his benefit. 

This increase is for additional books and periodicals for our informa- 
tion centers; to extend our library service; for bookmobiles to go into 
the outlying areas, and for translations. 

At the present time there are 10 information and subcenters there; 
these are also the centers for film showings, photography displays, 
lectures, and a wide variety of other activities. There are no centers, 
of course, in the Soviet Zone, but the American books and literature 
circulate there through the’extension service. 

We have over 800 collections on loan for a 3-month period to libra- 
ries, clubs, schools, factories, and other interested organizations 
throughout all the zones of Austria. 

The towns located far from information centers are reached through 
bookmobiles which also have facilities for film showings and musical 
recordings. ‘Then, we have a visual-media program, and we have 
theater and musical activities. The Austrian people are especially 
grateful for this type of approach, and are susceptible to a cultural 
approach. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are your bookmobiles allowed to circulate in the 
zone? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Not in the zone; no, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGceER. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Coudert. 


AUSTRIAN PRESS 


Mr. Coupprt. Mr. Streibert, are there other newspapers in Austria, 
apart from the Communist press? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; they have excellent morning newspapers. 
_ Mr. Couprrtr. What size circulation do they have? 

Mr. Srrerpert. They are of substantial circulation. 

Mr. Couprert. Do they carry the ordinary news of the world? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; but you see, we have quite an advantage, 
because there, ours is an afternoon newspaper and the afternoon 
audience is not served by the other papers there. 

Mr. Coupsert. Is there no other afternoon newspaper? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Only minor; yes. There is possibly more than 
one, but they are of a very minor nature. It is a morning-newspaper 
town, but we have established this afternoon newspaper, and we get 
the later news than the morning newspapers, so that when we hit the 
streets at 10 o’clock, because of the difference in lag of time, we have 
much later Washington and United States news than the morning 
newspapers, and there is a large circulation. 

Mr. Couprert. How many morning papers are there? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I do not know the number. There is an adequate 
number—half dozen, let us say. 

Mr. Coupert. What is their combined circulation? Does anyone 
know the circulation on your side of the table? 

Mr. Srrersert. Not offhand. 

Mr. Coupert. Do you have any doubt that they would be in 
excess of 150,000 which you claim for the Wiener Kurier? 

Mr. Srrersert. They well might be. 


GERMAN PRESS 


Mr. Coupert. I believe you said Berlin is the only place that we 
now publish in Germany; what is the name of that paper? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Die Neue Zeitung. 

Mr. Coupert. Are there any other newspapers in Berlin? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; there are a number 

Mr. Couprert. What size circulation do they have? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Their circulation is larger. 

Mr. Couperr. Are they newspapers that are oriented, policywise, 
in favor of the United States and American policy? 

Mr. Srrerpert. [I think you have all shades of opinion there. 
You have some regular Communist sheets, and some which are very 
highly nationalistic. You have all shades of opinion there. I would 
say, however, that some of them are friendly to the United States. 

{r. Coupert. Would you say that the American point of view was 
presented in any one or more of the Berlin newspapers other than our 
own Die Neue Zeitung? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; it is more than a point of view which we are 
talking about, however. 

Mr. Covupert. Of course. Thank you. 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AUSTRIAN RADIO STATIONS 


Mr. Coupgrt. Mr. Streibert, let me ask you the same question on 
the subject of radio: 

Is there any Austrian radio station at all? 

Mr. Srrersert. In Vienna there is another station called RAVAG, 
which is in the Soviet Sector, and that is the only other station there. 

yn ‘Secchi Is that operated by the Soviets, or by pro-Soviet 

e 

” r. STREIBERT. It is subject to their influence. I cannot be 
explicit as to the exact arrangements between the Austrians and the 
Soviets. It is under their influence, I know, because we feel that we 
must maintain a station there in order to counteract that. 
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When I spoke of turning back a station to Austria, I was speaking 
of two other stations in the country, and under no circumstances 
giving up Vienna, unless and until there is an Austrian peace treaty, 
when the Russians would be out. 


GERMAN STATIONS 


Mr. Couprert. How about Germany? Are there any German radio 
stations in addition to RIAS? 

Mr. Srrersert. No, sir. 

Mr. Covupert. So, RIAS is the only station which we have in 
Germany? 

Mr. Srrerpert. In Berlin. 

Mr. Covupverr. Let us consider West Germany. Are there any 
German stations in West Germany? 

Mr. StrerBeRT. We do not operate any stations in West Germany. 
This is our one station, in Berlin. 

Mr. Coupert. I understand that, but are there any stations in 
West Germany? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprrt. How many, if you know? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Oh, a dozen. 

Mr. Covupert. In other words, West Germany is at least well 
covered by radio stations? 

Mr. Srreipert. Definitely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. Are not those stations hearable in Berlin? 

Mr. SrreiBert. No, sir; definitely not. 

Mr. Covupert. So, the radio RIAS is the only station that you 
know of on our side of the Iron Curtain that is available to Berlin 
listeners? 

Mr. Srrersert. That is correct. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Bow, any questions? 

Mr. Bow. No further questions. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Mr. Coon?. 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 


PRESS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. Is the Weiner Kurier a profitable operation at the 
present time? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I do not believe so, but I will find out the expenses 
allocated to it, if I can. 

Mr. Rooney. Unless you have some more figures than what we 
have in these justifications, you are never going to find that. 

Mr. SrretBert. The expense for all Austrian press activities has 
been $1.9 million, and I gave as the income from the newspaper $1 
million. The net expense, or net loss, is $900,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not at one time self-liquidating? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Not without trying to sell advertising aggressively 
so as to maintain the press support from advertisers for the independ- 
ent newspaper. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not at one time self-liquidating? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I could not say; I do not believe so, sir. 

It may have been. 
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Mr. Rooney. I think it might be well to note at this point in the 
record exactly what is being presented to the committee in connection 
with a very substantial appropriation request. 


AUSTRIAN PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAM 


I refer to the 4 typewritten pages which concern an appropriation 
request of $3,614,540, and in particular with respect to an item entitled 
“Cultural Affairs,” which carries a request for $279,014, which is a 
proposed increase of $43,064 over the amount for this purpose in the 
current fiscal year, with merely the following language to describe 
such an appropriation request of $279,014: 

Cultural affairs: The 1955 program represents an increase to provide for addi- 
tional books and periodicals for the information centers, extension library service, 
and bookmobiles. 

Mr. Srreiert. It also includes the next paragraph. 

Mr. Rooney (reading): 

At the present time there are 10 information centers, and subcenters (localiy 

each is called an Amerika Haus). The information centers serve as libraries and 
as centers for film showings and photo displays, lectures, and a wide variety of 
other activities. Although there are no United States centers in the Soviet 
Zone, American books and literature, nevertheless, are circulating in there through 
an extension library service. 
,. Over 800 collections are on loan for 3-month periods to libraries, clubs, schools, 
factories, and other interested organizations which are throughout Austria. 
Towns located far from information centers are reached through bookbomiles, 
which also have facilities for film showings and music recordings. 

Now, I expect that the House of Representatives relies upon this 
committee to be informed as to the details of the amounts which it 
recommends to be appropriated, and I am not one to subscribe to 
going along with this method of appropriation on meager, glittering 
details and generalities. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, I would like to point out that that is, of 
course, only one-third of the amount spent in 1953 for the same 
purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all right. 

Mr. SrrerBert. | can give some more details now, or I can submit 
for the record a much more detailed matter, but these books are pretty 
big, as they are now. 

Mr. Roonry. Oh, they have been much bigger. 

Mr. SrrerBert. If we were to substitute the complete details on 
each item, I am afraid that we would be snowed under. 

Mr. Roonry. They have been muck bigger, and we have had much 
more information in the justifications in many previous years. 

What do you have with regard to this program? . 

Mr. StREIBERT. Do you wish me to submit the details for the 
record? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; if ‘on have something to submit. 

Mr. Srrerpert. | will be glad to submit the details for the record. 


Mr. Rooney. That does not help us; if we do not have it now, we 
cannot ask questions with regard to it. 

Mr. Streisert. Well, you have the statement as to the extension 
of the information centers, the extension libraries, the addition of book- 
mobiles, and if you want to discuss the individual number of each, 
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first, I would have to submit the details in the record at a later session 
of this committee. I would be glad to bring them this afternoon. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Streibert, you have been in big business, and you 
would most certainly not sit over here on this side of the table, and 
appropriate the taxpayers’ money on such glittering generalities as 
are presented here. That is the point I am trying to make. 

If you have some information, we would like to have it. If it is 
furnished later for the record, we lose the right, or the opportunity, 
to cross-examine with respect to it. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I can have it this afternoon, so you can have the 
opportunity to cross-examine. 

Mr. Roonry. I would be glad to look at it at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Detaits or AUSTRIAN Pusiic AFFAIRS PROGRAM 


Fiscal year 1953 $4, 831, OO1 
Fiscal year 1954 3, 294, 569 


Net change, fiscal year 1955 compared with fiscal year 1954__ +319, 971 


The program for 1954 was reduced by about 32 percent. Principal reductions 
in 1954 were directed at press, $633,225; motion pictures, $199,862; information 
centers, $474,076; radio, $190,471; and other, $38,798. 

The 1955 estimate provides for an increase of $319,971 determined as follows: 


(1) 7 additional local positions and other personal services $35, 111 
4 additional home leave and transfer travel trips 10, 660 
Additional administrative travel 3, 180 
Purchase of radio supplies and equipment 10, 000 
Materials for information centers 
English-teaching seminars 
Decrease for press activities contractual services 
Exchange of persons program support 


Net increase 319, 971 
The detail of the program by objects of expenditure for 1954 and 1955 follows: 
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USIS missions—Fiscal years 1954 and 1956 


Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1954 1955 


Num- 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Hardship post differential 
Living and quarters allowances 
All other 01 costs 


Total, personal services 


Travel and transportation of Americans between 
United States and field 


(a) New assignments 

(c) Round trip home leave 

(d) Home leave and transfer travel 

(e) Separations 


Administrative travel 


Consultation trips to United States 
Conferences and detail trips 


Representation expenses 
Local operating expenses: 
02 Travel (American and local employees travel 
within Austria on press, radio, and informa- 
tion center activities) 


03 Transportation of things: 
Exhibits and library supplies and equip- 


Distribution of printed material 
Radio supplies and equipment 
Motion picture supplies and equipment __ 


Rents and utility services: 
Film storage vaults 
Halls, theaters 
Program equipment 
Display space 
Buildings 147, 459 


Printing and reproduction: 
Rebinding books 
Announcements and invitations 
Library listings 
Music catalogs__- 

Motion picture catalogs 
Miscellaneous 


Other contractual services: 
Motion picture production 
Translation services 
Repair and maintenance of mobile units __ 
Distribution of printed material 
Repair and maintenance other vehicles 
Preparation of special exh 
Advertising film etc... 
Photo laboratory processing 


1 Replacements only. 


|| 
decrease (—) 
Num- 
m7 Pe ber | Amount ber | Amount 
Personal services: 
Americans, net....-.......-....-...-.------------| (46)| $838,494 | (46)| $339,843 | (—) $1, 349 
(394)| 481,570 | (401)| 520, 116 (7) 38, 546 
15, 310 |.....- 10, 526 |_.....| —4,784 
(2,600) 1(2)} (2, 600)}______ (-) 
(2) (4, 280) (3) (6, 420) | ...--- (2, 140) 
(5)| (11, 500) (11, 480) |... (—20) 
(5, 800) 3)} (8, (2, 900) 
(6)| (10,360); 640) 
23,800] 26,080} (1)| 3, 180 
04 Communication services: 
100, 086 100, 965 
Newspapers and 480,000 480,000 
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USIS missions—Fiscal years 1954 and 1955—Continued 


Fiscal year 
1954 


Fiscal year 
1955 


“| Amount 


Local operating expenses—C ontinued 
07 Other contractual services—Continued 
Maintenance program 


08 Supplies and material: 
Gas and oil for mobile units__.._.______- 
Gas and oil for other vehicles_._..____._. 
Subscriptions to local a and 

newspapers 
Press supplies and newsprint _- 
picture supplies 
Shipping supplies.________ 
Exhibit and art supplies_- 
Auto parts, tires, ete..................... 
Photographic parts... 
Radio parts. - 


09 Equipment: 
Books, maps, ete 
jeeps, ‘trucks, 
meng ment, passenger ve 
er equipment more economical to pur- 
chase at post than in United States. 


ll Grants, ‘and contributions, gratui- 


Subtotal, local operating expenses 


mission obligations. 


Deduct (—): Exchange of persons program support_- 


Information center ‘supplies ‘and materials. 


Grand total, direct obligations... 


.|3, 633, 040 | 
| —18, 500 | 


questions. 
Mr. CLevencer. All right. 


A number of stations can be heard. 


Mr. Srreipert. Surely. 


GENERAL RADIO COVERAGE OF EUROPE 


Mr. Covupert. If I may further pursue this question of radio 
coverage in Europe, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some additional 


Mr. Couprerr. What other radio stations in Europe, other than in 
Soviet territory or in satellite territory, have programs that can be 
heard in Germany, including Berlin, and in Austria, including Vienna. 

Mr. Srreisert. Well, now, when you say “can be heard,” the 
question of what can be heard on shortwave cannot be answered. 


Mr. Couprert. What does the resident of Vienna have available on 
his dial in the way of radio stations? 
Mr. SrrerBert. He has a variety on shortwave, and he has national 
transmissions of such stations as BBC. 
Mr. Coupert. He gets the BBC broadcasts? 


decrease (—) 
| 
Amount ber | Amount 
$10,000 |......| $10,000 |___- 
_-----| 621,926 528,826 |... |—$93, 100 
|1, 283, 926 190, 826 | —93, 100 
| | | 
53,000 |......| 367,260 |_- | 314, 260 
12,000 12/000 ad 
45,000 |......| 30,000 
111 870 121, 870 10,000 
2,000 | 15,064 13,064 
581, 194 | _....| 367,324 
| 
10,000 |___. 2,000 |......| —8,000 
| | 
4 ------| 25,000 |......} 25,000 
406,185 | 680,409 274,224 
309, 865. = 
201,560 | 3,014,540 || 310,07 
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Mr. Couprert. And what else does he get that presents, generally 
speaking, the American position when it comes to news reports and 
commentaries? 

Mr. Srrersert. I do not think anyone presents the American 
mission as well as the United States Government. 

Mr. Coupert. Well, that, of course, might lead to a difference of 
opinion, but apart from that, are there none of the local European or 
British stations that are conscientious and that an intelligent listener 
could use for the purpose of keeping abreast of the world, including 
action by and expression of policy by the United States? 

Mr. Srreivert. Not local stations in either Vienna or Berlin. 

Mr. Couprerr. You were speaking of shortwave a moment ago. 

Mr. Srrersert, That is right. 

Mr. Coupert. What about shortwave? 

Mr. Srrereert. Shortwave can be widely heard. I mean there is 
a wide variety of shortwave transmission which could be picked up 
by shortwave stations in all those areas. 

Mr. Coupertr. Are there a good many shortwave sets in the area? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There are not many and, much more important, 
regardless of the number, they are no used, any more than we use them 
in this country. Many of our sets are equipped for shortwave, and I 
would venture to say that not one-tenth of them are tuned in. 

Mr. Cuupert. Is there still a station at Luxembourg? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; there is one. 

Mr. Couprert. What is that station called? 

Mr. Srrersert. Radio Luxembourg. 

Mr. Covuprrt. Does it not broadcast in such a way as to reach 
most of Europe? 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, most of Europe, but not into Berlin or 
Vienna. It is heard mostly through the Low Countries, and France. 
I could not get it on the banks of the Rhine, for example. 

Mr. Couperrt. Is that a station that, so far as news and commentary 
is concerned, which represents with a reasonable degree of fairness 
and completeness the American point of view? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is a straight commercial operation. 

Mr. Coupert. Under a straight commercial operation do we not 
get a fairly reasonable news coverage? 

Mr. Srrersert. Well, I am not familiar with their news policy. 

Mr. Coupert. Does anyone know whether that provides for the 
listeners a fair medium of communication of news including American 
news? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I would assume it has regular news transmissions 
that are reasonably good, some of the news supplied by the United 
States on request of the station. 

Mr. Covuprerr. And that reaches all of Europe with the exception 
of the extreme borders of Europe, to wit, Berlin and Vienna, and 
perhaps other parts of Germany and Austria? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It has a very wide coverage in West Europe. 

Mr. Couprertr. Thank you. 


ADEQUACY OF JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Streibert, with reference to the question raised about 
the sufficiency of the justifications, I have just checked the justifica- 
tions that came up to this committee last year, presenting the so- 
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called Truman budget, and under the ‘Missions’ I find that there 
were 19 pages of justifications, and in the one sent up this year of the 
justifications by programs, there are 66 pages. 

In addition to that, the justifications that we have before us now 
are broken down into areas in more detail than the justifications of 
last year, which were only 19 pages, as against 66 pages in this justi- 
fication. 

Mr. StrrREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that there be 
inserted at this point in the record—the 4 pages, from page 84 to page 
87 of the justifications, covering this request of $3.6 million. 

Mr. Cieveneer. I have no objection. 

However, page 85 is already in. 

Mr. Roonry. Let us put the four in together, and make it nice 
and compact. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Tue Austrian Pusiic AFFarrs PROGRAM 


Summary of estimates 


Increase or 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate decrease (—) 


$4, 877, 013 $3, 309, 865 $3, 633, 040 $323, 175 
46,012 15, 296 18, 500 3, 204 


Deduct reimbursement for exchange of persons 


4, 831, 001 3,204,569 | 3, 614, 540 319, 971 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The U. S. S. R. and their agents are steadily augmenting a mass program in 
Austria, estimated in 1954 at $25 million. The Soviets are engaged in a vigorous 
eace offensive which finds Austria its richest field of exploitation, for the Western 
seve es have singled out treatyless Austria as a test of Soviet goodwill and it 
is here that the Soviets can give the least while appearing to give the most. 

The United States public affairs program in Austria is designed to: (1) En- 
courage the Austrian will to resist pressure from the East and instill and strengthen 
kinship with the West; (2) demonstrate United States concern for Austria and 
its welfare, particularly its independence from interference or influence by the 
Soviet Union or the satellites; (3) encourage Austrian national consciousness 
and faith in the effectiveness of democratic institutions, and counteract extremist 

ropaganda whether from the Communist left or the neo-Nazi Fascist right; 

4) foster mutual respect for the cultural attainments of Austria and the United 
cota (5) foster Austrian incentives coward civic self-improvement and national 
self-help. 

It is to achieve these objectives, that an information program is maintained in 
Austria of a scope justified not only by factors inherent in the Austrian situation, 
but also by the intensification of the large Soviet propaganda effort in Austria 
and by Soviet interference with Austria’s own information media. 


Total, direct 
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Summary of personal services and program expenses 


Increase or 
1953 actual 1955 estimate decrease (—) 


Personal services $971, 002 $878, 201 
American positions (57) (46) 
Local positions (454) (401) 


Program expenses: 
$1, 816, 559 $1, 418, 500 
982, 325 


Radio activities 
Film activities. 
Cultural affairs 
Visual media 


Total program expense 


Total mission expense 4, 877, 013 
Deduct, reimbursement for exchange of persons 
program support 46,012 


4, 831, 001 3, 614, 540 319, 971 


Press activities—The Weiner Kurier is a daily newspaper published for the 
threefold purpose of projecting American foreign policy, of strengthening the com- 
munity of interest between Austria and the Western powers, and of exposing the 
Soviet and neo-Nazi positions. The Weiner Kurier is read in the middle of the 
Soviet Zone where it faces keen competition from Communist newspapers. It 
was established in August 1945, and has a net paid daily average circulation of 
150,000, which is the largest in Austria. 

The 1955 press program reflects an increase for local operating expenses to pro- 
vide for replenishment of newsprint which is being depleted as a result of the 1954 
budget reductions. 

Radio activities—The American-operated radio network, Red-White-Red 
(R-W-R) was established in July 1945, after the Soviets took over control of the 
official Austrian Government network (RAVAG). The R-W-R network broad- 
casts in the German language 21 hours a day, 7 days a week. In addition to the 
normal entertainment and educational broadcasts, it presents the American and 
Western viewpoint to the Austrian ple by news, commentaries, and political 
broadcasts, and relays the “Voice of America” programs to Austria. R-W-—R’s 
effectiveness has been proved by private and official polls, as well as listener and 
press reactions. Effectiveness is further shown by the fact that on an increasing 
number of occasions, the Austrian Government and official Austrian organizations 
are choosing R-W-R as their outlet, instead of the official Austrian station, 
RAVAG, which is situated in the Soviet Zone and operates under Soviet censor- 
ship. The Vienna and Linz stations each have 100-kilowatt transmitters, the 
Salzburg station has a 10-kilowatt transmitter. This total power makes R-W-R 
audible in large areas behind the Iron Curtain where many people understand the 
German language. 

The 1955 radio program amount reflects an increase for local operating expenses 
to provide for replenishment of radio supplies and equipment which are being 
depleted as a result of the 1954 budget reductions. 7 increase of seven local 
positions is requested to partially restore 1954 reductions which were cut below 
the level required for normal operations of the radio activities. 

Film activities —The film program is directed at all social and educational 
levels of the Austrian population, particularly to youth and the rural population. 
The program includes the production and distribution of documentary films 
which portray the democratic way of life. These films are shown in the Austrian 
movie theaters, are loaned to Austrian organizations, are shown in United States 
information centers and, through specially equipped film mobile units, in the 
ruralareas. The program also includes films of special events in the United States 
which are supplied to the Austrian newsreels for showing in local movie houses. 
Close liaison is maintained with the United States motion-picture industry to 
promote the presentation of desirable American films, particularly those carrying 
an anti-Communist message. 

Cultural affairs.—The 1955 program represents an increase to provide for addi- 
tional books and periodicals for the information centers, extension library service, 
and bookmobiles. 


$35, 111 
$235, 000 
10, 000 
606, 439 235, 950 279, 014 43, 064 
Theater and 74, 126 25, 000 
006,011 | 2,466,775 | 2, 754, 839 288, 064 
15, 296 18, 500 3, 204 
Grand 
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At the present time there are 10 information centers and subcenters (locally each 
is called an Amerika Haus). The information centers serve as libraries and as 
centers for film showings, photo displays, lectures, and a wide variety of other 
activities. Although there are no United States centers in the Soviet zone, 
American books and literature, nevertheless, are circulated there through an 
extension library service. Over 800 collections are on loan for 3-month periods to 
libraries, clubs, schools, factories, and other interested organizations throughout 
all the zones of Austria. Towns located far from information centers are reached 
through bookmobiles which also have facilities for film showings and music 
recordings. 

The visual media program, through photos, films strips, posters, exhibits, and 
displays, depicts a wide variety of topical events related to United States policy 
and portrays American life and customs. These are displayed in the United 
States information centers, rented windows and exhibition halls, and are loaned 
also to schools, various organizations, industries, and institutions located in all 
parts of Austria, including the Soviet Zone. 

The theater and music activities of the program include presentation of Ameri- 
can plays whose themes further United States objectives; supervision of trans- 
lations into the German language of desirable American plays for presentation 
in commercial theaters; placement of plays with first-rate Austrian theater 
troupes, including technical assistance to producers; the promotion of American 
musical performances featuring American artists, and assistance to American 
musicians performing in Austria under commercial auspices. 


Far Eastern Procram 


Mr. CLEeveNGER. The next section which we have here is the Far 
Eastern area. 

At this point in the record we will insert page 98 of the justifications. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Cievencer. I note that this program has an increase of 
$755,228. 
- Mr. Streibert, will you give us an explanation of that? 

Mr. Rooney. Is not the figure $763,728? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I was speaking to the increase. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; and it is $763,728. 

Mr. Streibert, do you have the same figure which I have? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I have the figure of $763,728. 

Mr. Cievencer. If you will look on page 3 of your overall justifi- 
cations which covers the total of $89 a, you will see what i have. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, this $755,228 would be right, after reimburse- 
ment for exchange of persons program support, which is a proper 
deduction. 

DETAILS OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. CLevencerR. Will you give us an explanation of that? 

Mr. Srrersert. $383,000 is for an increase in personnel. That 
calls for an increase of 30 American positions and 167 locals, for an 
increase of 4 posts. 

INDOCHINA 


The largest increase of personnel is Indochina, where there will he 
11 more Americans and 47 more locals 

I spoke in my opening remarks of the support we are giving to the 
war activities of both the Vietnam and the French, but particularly 
working with the Vietnamese population to increase their support of 
the Army; the recruiting and also in this guerrilla warfare. 

The psychological warfare elements are of major importance. 


KOREA 


- 


There is this increase in Korea of 3 Americans and 35 locals, where 
we pick up now the information activities in the state of suspended 
hostilities, at least, where psychological warfare had been carrying on 
those functions previously, plus the support of the large reconstruction 
funds from FOA. 

THAILAND 


Another large increase is in Thailand, which involves 13 Americans 
and 40 locals. There, we are increasing activities in many respects 
under an able Ambassador for defense purposes. 

I spoke in my opening remarks about this as being in the perimeter 
of defense, and there are varied problems, not with respect to Thailand 
alone, but with respect to that whole area. 


BURMA 


Similarly, there is an increase of locals of 10 and 1 American in 
Burma. 

You will note that the number of people in this is primarily locals, 
with 30 Americans. 

I think that gives the bulk of it on ‘‘Staff.” 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Now, with respect to the expenses in southeast Asia, with a some- 
what low rate of literacy, it requires unusual methods to get to the 
people and their leaders. 

We find that printed materials, pamphlets and posters, are very 
effective. There is an increase for those, I know. 

The library centers, according to Vice President Nixon, are the best 
thing we do in southeast Asia, and in southern Asia, and there is some 
expansion on that. 

Perhaps I had better speak to a table. I will have to speak as to 
countries. 

THAILAND 


Taking Thailand, first, the increase in press activities and press 
expenses in Thailand is for wireless file equipment, paper supplies 
for local production, printing of pamphlets; transmission expense for 
adding a wireless file “oe some increase in the motion picture activity 
for both units; projector and film and a large increase for translations 
and support of nonprofit publishing operations there, where com- 
mercial operations are impractical. There is a detailed plan in opera- 
tion which is being implemented gradually in Thailand. 

Our original estimates of the amount to be spent under such a plan 
ran into an increase of over $2 million. That has been revised to 
come within this scope. That is all as to Thailand. 


INDOCHINA 


In regard to Indochina, I went over this amount of $879,000 per- 


sonally in Saigon in December, and tried to find whether any planned 
increases could be considered to be unnecessary or unproductive. 
a my opinion, this is a sound scale of operations, from what I saw 
there. 

The major emphasis, as stated in the justification, is on leaflets, 
publications, and posters. 

Mr. Roonry. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Surely. 


FILM PRODUCTION 


Mr. Roonry. While you are discussing Indochina, I should like to 
know what you mean by the statement on page 92: “Additional back- 
stopping for film production, prepeseiion of foreign-language versions, 
and purchase of replacement mobile units and projectors as needed in 
fiscal year 1955.” 

Mr. Srrersert. Of course, the Reodte-laguege version is the cost 
of those film translated into Vietnamese. These mobile units wear 
out, and replacements are now catching up with us. 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring, principally, to the ‘‘additional back- 
stopping for film production.” 

r. SrRerBeRT. I discussed that with our film officer in Manila, 
where we probably can get films made indigenously in Vietnamese at 
a very low cost, compared to the production cost. If we can do the 
same there that we did in the Philippines of showing the effect of the 
Communists taking over, with local actors participating, and in the 
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local language and in the local vernacular, we feel that it will be very 
effective. 

Films are very effective. I talked with a film officer who had just 
come back from a trip north of Saigon where he had gotten into a 
territory previously held by the Viet Minh. It was the first time he 
had been in there, in some months. The area was located along the 
coast. He found that the people in these towns—good-sized cities, 
I am not speaking now of villages—that the people he invited all came 
out and as many of regular population as you would have room for. It 
interested me that he showed at his first showing films of the inaugura- 
tion of President Eisenhower, including excerpts from the inaugural 
address, extending to 15 minutes, all, of course, translated in the local 
language. 

Our film man felt that that was a rather tough job for such an 
audience to be listening to 15 minutes of the inaugural address, and 
he asked the local employee there whether he should continue to show 
that at the next city. 

“Yes,’’ said this local employee, “they like it.”’ 

He continued to show that film along with the others for the rest 
of his trip, which was about 10 days, pee Br is interesting, I think, that 
the Vietnamese people were tremendously imterested in President 
Eisenhower’s inaugural address, as well as the trappings and the 
parade, along with the rest of it. 

Those films are being shown under severe handicaps. They have 
to travel by convoy. The roads can be traveled only in the daytime. 
They carry arms, and it is as close to being in a war as you can get. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps, you can help me with my difficulty in 
understanding what is meant by “additional backstopping for film 
production.”” What is it, and how much would it cost us? 

What do you propose to do with these backstoppers? 

. SrrerBertT. It is in the amount of $109,000. 

. Rooney. For what? 

. SrrerBert. For local films. 

. Rooney. Those are additional local films? 

. StrRErBERT. Yes, sir; additional local films. 

. Roonry. And how many films would that cover? 

. SrrerBertT. It depends on what kind of films they want to 
If they want to make feature films, there would be fewer. 

If they want to make short films, there would be much more. 

Mr. Roongry. You have not decided yet whether they will be 
feature films, or short films? 

Mr. StrerBert. No, sir; because we do not have the money. 

Mr. Rooney. When you get the money, you will fit the pattern? 

Mr. Strreipert. When we get the money, we will firm up the 
detailed plans. 

INDOCHINA POLICY 


Mr. Coupert. Mr. Streibert, you mentioned Hong Kong a moment 
ago. I am mildly curious as to what your propaganda people in 
Indochina tell these unfortunate residents of the civil war area 
in Indochina. Do you tell them what they ought to do? Do you 
advise them whether they must go back and be happy under the 
French flag, or whether they must be independent? 

Mr. Strerpert. We follow our foreign policy there in that respect. 
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Mr. Coupert, What is our foreign policy? You, evidently, are 

the expression of it, so you ought to know. 
vite r. SrrerBert. I cannot attempt to paraphrase the good Secretary 

of State. 

Mr. Couvert. What do you tell them in your literature and in your 
pamphlets? 

Mr. Srreisert. We have very distinct and definite guidance on 
that point, as to the support of their efforts for independence. 

Our policy is that Vietnam will have its independence. 

Mr. Couprert. Do you clear your literature and your radio broad- 
casting with the local French authorities? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; we are in contact with them all the time; 
we work very closely with them. 

Mr. Coupert. Then do they express approbation of your propa- 
ganda that Vietnam must be free and independent of the French? 

Mr. Srreisert. They realize they must win the war there. They 
know they have to get the support of the Vietnamese people to win 
the war. 

HONG KONG 


Mr. Covupert. Another thing: I note a substantial appropriation 
for the missions alone in Hong Kon As 

Why do you need 60 or 70 vosiiie in Hong Kong, which is a tiny 
British Crown colony? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Hong Kong is the listening post to Red China. 
It is the one place where there is free access between Red China and 
the Western World. We originate a great deal of our material used 
in southeast Asia, and particularly with the overseas Chinese, by the 


material that is processed in Hong Kong. 
Mr. Couprert. Thank you, 


DETAILS OF FILM PRODUCTION ESTIMATE 


Mr. Rooney. I wonder if I might revert to that figure of $109,000? 
How is it that it is not $108,000 or $110,000? 

Mr. Srrersert. Or $100,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Or $100,000; yes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, I could give you some of the details. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us get it down to $10, and maybe we can save 
some money. 

Mr. SrreiBert. Our public-affairs officer there originates these. I 
would have to produce him here, to say why $109,000 is needed. 

The detailed plans are in his shop, and just what pictures he has 
in mind, and the length of the pictures and numbers of reels that are 
estimated to require $109,000 I cannot say here. 

He would not spend that money—not a dime of it—unless he 
needed it, and unless we approved it here, so that we would know 
before it is spent. 

Mr. Roonzxy. How much is in here for additional money for 
preparation of foreign-language versions? 

Mr. SrrzrBert. $54,704. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the details of that? 

Mr. Streipert. Can I revise one statement which I made? 

I gave a figure which was wrong. Can I strike that? 
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Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Srreipertr. The language versions are $73,002. 

Mr. Rooney. $73,002? 

Mr. Srreipert. Now, that again, is the number of pictures that 
they anticipated adding to the library. 

Mr. Roonry. The number of foreign-language versions that they 
are proposing to add to the library? 

Mr. Srreipert. Number of pictures they would add, which would 
cost that amount of money to put into their local language. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we still talking about moving pictures? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The first figure was the backstopping money, in the 
amount of $109,000. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; that was for the production of pictures. 

Mr. Rooney. And then we have a figure of $73,002 which would be 
for the preparation of foreign-language versions in movies? 

Mr. Srreipert. Of movies that are available, and that, you realize, 
is the number of languages which includes Laos and Cambodia, as 
well as Vietnamese and French. 

Mr. Roonsry. And how much is in here for purchase of replacements 
for mobile units, and projectors? 

Mr. Srrerpert. For projectors, $3,000, and for mobile units, 
$14,280. 

Mr. Roonsry. So that in an innocuous description such as this, 
“additional backstopping for film production,” preparation of foreign- 
language versions, and purchase of replacements for mobile units 
and projectors is needed in fiscal year 1955, would entail $109,000 
for the backstopping; $73,002 for the preparation of foreign-language 
versions, and $17,280 for the purchase and replacement of mobile 
units and projectors; is that correct? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 


KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Covupert. Mr. Chairman, just one further question: You 
spoke just a moment ago of the reconstruction funds for Korea? 

Mr. StreiBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. Do you recall, offhand, what the total amount is 
which is presently available for reconstruction funds? 

Mr. SrrerBert. $200 million. 

Mr. Couprerr. And one of tbe justifications for the large sum that 
you are requesting for Korea is to explain there to the Koreans the 
use that is being made, and why we are engaged in reconstruction 
there? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The use is to make sure that the maximum benefits 
are achieved from the expenditure of this money. 


Near East, Sours AsiIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Crevencer. All right, Mr. Streibert. You may continue on 
the subject of the Near East, and we will insert page 109 of the justifi- 
cations, 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Mr. CLeveNGER. There is an increase of $716,867 requested. 

Mr. Srrerspert. That breaks down into an increase of $328,806 
for press, $126,858 for motion pictures, $200,551 for information 
centers, a reduction of $3,887 in radio, an increase of $4,566 for ex- 
change of persons support, mission direction, which is the PAO and 
his expenses, $16,183, and an item of $48,356 for miscellaneous or un- 
distributed, which is an item including travel for home leave, transfer 
travel between posts, and unallocated items. 

If you wish I can give the application of each of those increases to 
each country, which would make a rather voluminous record. The 
largest increase for any of these media is press. I will run through a 
few countries to give you an idea of how it would go if you wish, or 
you can question us by countries. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You have a lot of countries there. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, 77 countries in the entire thing. We have 

44,000 for press in Egypt—these are increases I am giving you now. 
On the other hand, there is a decrease of $11,371 for Greece. 

Israel, $3,475 increase. I can give them for each country, sir. 

T see a large one for Pakistan, $34,373 for the press service. 

Our Assistant Director for this area is in the field. He is getting 
to most of the countries in Africa. He has a large territory to cover. 
The Deputy Assistant Director, Mr. Thompson, is here to discuss 
this. 

SuMMARY OF OpgeRATIONS BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Cievencer. Have you a table here which shows this break- 
down ! countries which can be put into the record? 
. Sr 


Mr. SrrerBert. For each medium it would be quite a few tables. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Just one overall sheet. 

Mr. Posner. We can put that in. 

Mr. StREIBERT. Just the amount of increase—last year, this year? 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Posner. We can put in a summary of the increases for each 
area broken down into whether it is for press, whether for motion 
pictures, and so forth. 

Mr. Cievencer. Very well. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Summary of country program 
WORLD TOTAL 


Change, 1955 
Major activity 1953 over 1954 


Press. 4 19, 625, 432 

Motion pictures 

Information centers 


Radio 
Regional services... 


Subtotal 35, 053, 613 283, 467 
Add liquidation costs 1, 883, 834 ee —1, 883, 834 
Add training and employee overlap. 54, 000 291, 250 +237, 250 


36,901,447 | 36,628,330!  —363, 117 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Mission direction. $239, 998 $265, 195 $281,557| +$16, 362 
Press 610, 355 821, 076 +210, 721 
Motion pictures 414, 742 552, 971 +138, 229 
Information centers. 422, 748 540, 413 +117, 665 
Radio 627, 422, 062 639, 998 +217, 936 
7 188, 228 5, +16, 989 


Subtotal 5 2, 323, 330 +717, 92 
61, 232 4 —61, 232 


2, 384, 562 +656, 670 


Radio 
Undistributed , 339 
Te services 3, 032, 813 


9, 317, 975 
793, 450 


18, 765, 801 10, 111, 425 


FAR EAST 


$376, 724 


Motion pictures 
Information centers , 026, 
Undistributed 561, 846 693, 708 +110, 638 
6, 023, 110 4, 664, 572 5, 419, 800 +775, 228 
513, 644 —513, 644 


6, 023, 110 5, 178, 216 5, 419, 800 +241, 584 


EAR EAST 


direction $742, 696 $583, 366, +$16, 183 


Motion pictures - 
centers 


+48, 35 356. 


+716, 86 867 
—515, 508 


7, 147, 955 +201, 359 


$2, 581, 660 $2, 574, 814 —$6, 846 
10, 949, 579 11, 137, 267 +187, 688 
4, 065, 251 4, 484, 685 +419, 434 
6, 598, 037 6, 737, 913 +139, 876 
— 7, 634, 247 5, 964, 255 6, 233, 676 +269, 421 
same 2, 370, 015 1, 862, 018 2, 035, 912 +173, 804 
2 4, 377, 384 3, 032, 813 3, 132, 813 | +100, 000 
EUROPE 
Mission direction... ............-.-...-.-..-.--| $1,484,073 $562, 169 $585, 307 | +$23, 138 
hinds 5, 711, 883 2, 236, 810 2, 408, 659 | +171, 849 
2, 976, 238 1, 373, 424 1, 373, 043 —381 
Information centers audninn~sabtinaneepaaedel 2, 687. 730 1, 197, 218 1, 258, 412 +61, 194 
640, 233 +75, 000 
370, 516 +20, 208 
3, 132, 813 +100, 000 
9, 768, 983 +451, 008 
Mission direction | $345, 800 | $348, 032 | +-$2, 232 
= 1, 474, 609 679, 179 | 806, 037 | +126, 858 
dy 1, 363, 417 784, 410 | 984, 961 +200, 551 
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Summary of country program—Continued 
GERMANY 


Change, 1955 
over 1954 


Major activity 


Mission direction 
Press..... 
Motion pictures 

Information centers 
Undistributed 


11, 289, 109 


11, 289, 109 


$86, 443 $86, 443 
1, 511, 129 1, 745, 405 
Motion pictures : nek 3, 73, 139 73, 139 
Information centers ,é 583, 522 
Undistributed 58, 340 

3, 204, 569 


3, 204, 569 3, 614, 540 +319, 971 


SuMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY Ossect CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. CLevencEr. Will you also give us a summary of your require- 
ments for missions by object classification for each of the areas? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


1953 1954 1955 

$4, 030, 374 $754, 870 $690, 109 — $4, 761 

sod@eb daniease , 6, 187, 597 3, 164, 842 2, 265, 787 —899, 055 

1, 799, 403 863, 908 683, 951 —179, 957 

3, 963, 753 2, 838, 705 2, 460, 179 —378, 526 

: 3, 805, 933 3, 317, 683 3, 182, 290 — 135, 393 

Satiedenssedathbacctquataante 378, 906 349, 101 329, 284 —19, 817 

20,165,966 | | 9,611,600 —1, 677, 509 

20, 165, 966 9, 611, 600 —1, 677, 509 

AUSTRIA 

276 

6-43, 064 

+45, 111 

—2, 480 

+319, 971 
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DETAILS OF INCREASE FOR OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS USRO 


Mr. Strersert. Mr. Chairman, I go back now to submit the 
detail on this USRO which we discussed this morning. There was a 
question of $100,000 increase for the USRO. 

Mr. Roonry. What page is that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. It is not in the justifications. 

Mr. CLevencer. Page 74 of the justifications. 

Mr. SrrerBert. That total is made up of an increase of $21,500 
for monthly publications. Continuation of a contract for mimeo- 
zraphed information bulletin on European unity, $7,800; purchase of 
| ly a pamphlets, 100,000 copies each, $8,500. 

Contribution to NATO support, including fifth anniversary of 
NATO, $45,000; support of the OEEC, productivity themes, $5,000; 
public opinion survey $10,000; support to indigenous organizations 
for pamphlets and independent lecture tours $2,200. 

Mr. Nordness, our Assistant Director for Europe, is familar with 
the reasons for those items if there are any questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. We will go off the record a moment. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Rooney? 


PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the $100,000, and in particular to 
the $10,000 which you say is for public opinion surveys, what are the 
facts with regard to that request? 

Mr. Norpnegss. These are surveys carried on by indigenous groups 


for us to determine public opinion on the various themes of European 
unity. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you need to know public opinion to that extent? 
Can’t you read it in the French newspapers or the NATO country 
newspapers? 

Mr. Norpnzss. Editorial comment, yes. We have run several of 
these on specific themes we wished to pursue. We found them quite 
valuable in outlining future projects. 

Mr. Rooney. I will agree they might have some value but I wonder 
whether or not they are an extravagance that we can ill afford. How 
much money is in this whole budget and the information programs for 
public opinion surveys? 

Mr. Srrerpert, That would be under evaluation. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Posner probably can answer that one. 

Mr. Posner. The balance of any estimates for such surveys would 
be included in the evaluation estimates. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Something over $200,000 increase for evaluation, 
is it not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Page 183. 

Mr. Roonry. You have a request for $193,659 for this purpose. 
Now you want $10,000 more in connection with the European program. 

I find I am in error. That $193,659 is merely the increase. You 
have almost $800,000 in this budget for next year for the eien: of 
Evaluation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rooney. $550,000 of that is for so-called evaluation contracts, 
which, I take it, are agreements made to pay pollsters in connection 
with your activities. 

Mr. Srreisert. Not pollsters, no. 

Mr. Rooney. Surveys? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There are a variety of audits—researches, inter- 
viewing refugees. It is intelligence research, also. 

Mr. Roonry. To whom would you turn over this $10,000? 

Mr. Norpness. This $10,000 would be contracted with survey 
groups in Europe. These would be surveys to evaluate certain 
projects which we have undertaken with indigenous groups to make 
sure these groups and the projects are performing a justifiable service 
with the funds which would be provided. 


LECTURE TOURS 


Mr. Rooney. What is this $12,200 independent lecture tours and 
distribution to indigenous organizations? at is the breakdown of 
the $12,200? 

Mr. Norpness. Those projects will be for pamphlets and lecture 
tours arranged by indigenous organizations. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of this? 

Mr. Norpness. We have not determined the full number of 
projects. They have turned over a group of projects for our approval 
and we are now going through these with other United States agencies 
to determine which ones we will select for support. 

Mr. Rooney. So you cannot tell us at the moment how much 
would be for independent lecture tours? 

Mr. Norpness. No, sir; I cannot at this point. 


NATO SUPPORT 


Mr. Roonry. What is this $45,000 requested for NATO support? 

Mr. Norpngss. This is a contribution for various projects, projects 
in support of NATO, including the fifth anniversary of NATO, 
contributions made by all countries of NATO. Ours is just one. 

Mr. Rooney. Doesn’t NATO have its own publicity outfit, its 
own public relations outfit? 

Mr. Norpness. They do, but they do not carry on projects. 
They coordinate them. 

Mr, Rooney. How many people do they have working in the 
publicity field? 

_ Mr. Norpness. I believe their number is 18. I know of 18 or 20, 
sir. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. As to the figure given this morning of $21,500 in 
connection with monthly publications what are the details with 
regard to that? 

(Discussion held off the record.) } 

Mr. Roonry. We would turn over to them $21,500? 

Mr. Norpness. Their publication comes to us for our approval and 
our editing before we grant the funds. All the projects come to us 
for our approval. 
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Mr. Roonsy. What is the breakdown of the $7,800 item, ‘“Con- 
tracts’’? 

Mr. Norpness. This is an information bulletin on European unity 
which goes to the leaders of the various countries within NATO. 
Sometimes they are restricted to only the countries of the European 
defense community. They continuously push themes of economic, 
political, and military unity. We publish this at a cost of $1,300 
per month. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you publishing it now? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes; this is in the process of being published now. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought we were talking of $100,000 additional in 
ay funds for 1955. Now you tell me you are already off into 
this. 

Mr. Norpness. We are just starting the publication, sir. I would 
like to point out at this point that this office will have been functioning 
only about 8 months at the end of this fiscal year. That is the reason 
for the increase for 1955. 


SUPPORT OF PRODUCTIVITY DRIVE 


Mr. Roonry. What is the item of $5,000 in connection with 
OEEC? 

Mr. Norpness. Support of productivity and other economic gains; 
economic integration, in other words. 

Mr. Roonry. What would it cover? 

Mr. Norpness. Here we are supporting the Productivity Council 
of Europe sponsored by OEEC. It is contributed to by govern- 
ments of all Europe. 

Mr. Roonnr. What would the American taxpayer get for his 
$5,000° 

Mr. Norpness. The attempt to push productivity is to the point 
that they can produce on a mass production. 

. Rooney. To whom does the money go? Let us put it that way. 

. Norpness. This money goes into pamphlets and publications. 

. Roonsy. How many pamphlets? 

. Norpngss. In this case they would be only two. 

. Rooney. How many copies? 

. Norpness. Thirty thousand each. 

. Rooney. Where would they go? 

. Norpness. They would go to the 18 countries of the OEEC, 
industrial groups and union leaders. 

Mr. Rooney. And we have to spend this money although at the 
same time we are giving them our money in the form of foreign aid? 

Mr. Norpness. This is one of the projects formerly supported by 
MSA, before those functions were turned over to this agency. 

Mr. Rooney. But you agree on it. That is all I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

REGIONAL OFFICE PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. How long did you say this program has been in operation? 

Mr. Norpngss. The regional office? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Norpness. It has been in operation since roughly December. 
It will have been in operation slightly under 8 months by the end of 
the fiscal year. 
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Mr. Bow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coon? 
Mr. Coon. No questions. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Cievencer. This item of ‘Training and employee overlap” 
shows an increase of $237,250. Will you explain that item? 

Mr. Srrereert. I see it, sir. This is for ‘Training and employee 
overlap,” an increase of $237,000. The justification is on page 50. 
The positions requested for training purposes in fiscal year 1955 will 
— expansion of a training program begun in fiscal year 1954 to 

ridge the gap between the knowledge, skills, and experience which 
employees already possess and the requirements of the specialized 
duties which they will have to perform. In fiscal year 1954 no train- 
ing positions existed assuch. The fiscal year 1955 estimate establishes 
25 positions for this purpose and sets up necessary funds to finance 
them, $183,000. Training ranges all the way from very brief occa- 
sional training for some employees to extended, intensive training for 
others, depending upon individual needs and job requirements. 

An increase of $54,000 is also included to provide 8.6 man-years of 
employment for transfers, special assignments, home leaves, and so 
forth. This overlap will insure continuity of country programs 
without serious gaps in program activities which occur when a position 
remains vacant for an extended period of time. 

, Ls is essentially to keep the manpower pipeline for overseas service 
ull. 

The 25 training positions break down to 10 positions for language 
and area training, 5 positions for the War College. We have had 3 
currently under State and we have requested 5 here, plus 20 positions 
for university project for training. 

In addition we have Foreign Service Institute training and addi- 
tional training within the agency, and a training staff in our Division 
of Personnel. 

Mr. CLevencer:. This is just an interagency creation, a new 
activity engaged in during this current year? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, and in my opinion badly needed. This is a 
field which is foreign to American experience. We know that the 
Soviet has carried on extensive training and propaganda schools and 
we find there is really no basis of training in this field. The 10 
positions for the university project is one which I am working on to 
try to get a body of concepts which will produce teaching materials 
so that we can begin to have some courses in our colleges to train 
specialists in this information work. I think a lot of the ineffective- 
ness of the past, to the extent it has been ineffective, is caused by our 
lack of knowledge about this kind of work, and it is something that the 
enemy certainly specialized on for a long number of years. 

Mr. CievenGcer. Can you turn to the next page, please—page 51? 

Mr. SrreEIBERT. Yes, sir. 
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TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Cuevencer. Item No.7. You have $1,768,421 for travel and 
transportation of Americans between United States and field, Ameri- 
can USIS staff and their dependents on first assignments, replace- 
ment, home leave, post-to-post transfers, separations, and so on. 
Can you tell us about that? 

Mr. Srreipert. That estimate was prepared on the same basis as 
our experience in 1954. It is based on the employee eligibility for 
home leave on completion of 2 years’ continuous service abroad. 
Policy established by State Department requiring employees who 
serve two consecutive 2-year tours at nondifferential posts and one 
2-year tour at differential posts before being transferred is being 
followed by this agency. In order to insure the fullest utilization of 
funds home leave is combined with transfer orders wherever possible. 

The Department of State has recently announced a new policy on 
home leave which we are following. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is 3 years? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, but these persons, however, receive round- 
trip home leave orders on completion of 2 years abroad if they agree 
to return for a second 2-year term. No change in the policy regarding 
tour of duty at differential posts is projected. We are necessarily 
following the same State Department policies because we are part 
of their missions and consular establishments. 


CONSULAR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. CLevencer. Are you carrying on some consular duties for the 
State Department? 

Mr. Srrersert. I would say our work is consular and diplomatic 
work; yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. You are actually acting in some places as a 
consular office of the United States? 

Mr. Srreisert. No. I say the work we perform is considered 
diplomatic and consular work, but we do not do work that is properly 
done by consuls. 

Mr. CLevencer. At no posts? 

Mr. Srreisert. I don’t know of any. It is not the policy. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. We notice again here that you have practically 
the whole thing—orientation program and the entire business. You 
have adopted that practically identical with State? The same hard- 
ship posts? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; because obviously if our people are part of 
the mission they should not be discriminated against to their dis- 
advantage as against the people they are working with. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Speaking for myself alone I was hopeful we had 
reduced somewhat the overseas operations of the State Department 
but I am beginning to doubt it. We see it born again. 

Any questions on this? 

Mr. Bow. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon? 
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HIGH COST OF TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Coon. In regard to that figure of $159,002, which provides for 
transporting the 70 new Americans to their posts of assignment, there 
would be upward of $2,000 per man or per family to go to the new post. 

How do you arrive at that figure of approximately $2,200? 

Mr. Posner. We have here a table which gives details of the esti- 
mates for travel and transportation of Americans between the United 
States and the field. It indicates the total number of trips for assign- 
ments, replacement, home leave, post-to-post transfers, and allowances 
for separations. 

We estimate that the total number of trips for the fiseal year 1954 
for all these reasons will be 591, and in fiscal year 1955 the total is 
636 trips. 

The estimate allows for an increase in 45 trips, plus an allowance of 
$35,000 to cover travel in connection with the training program, 
requiring about 25 trips, for a total of 70. 

(A summary of this travel is as follows:) 
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Mr. Coon. This says “for transmitting 70 new Americans to their 
— of assignment, $159,000,” which would be approximately $2,200 
or each one going to their posts. 

I wonder how you got that high figure. Does that include the 
baggage allowance, or household goods allowance? 

Mr. Posner. That includes the full cost involved in transferring 
an employee and his dependents to a new post. I think, as a matter 
of fact, the estimate is primarily for that, but there are some other 
factors which enter into the total, as shown here. 


CONTROL OVER TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. CLevencer. Have you taken any steps to put in restrictions 

on the tons of material and household goods that may be sent overseas? 
Mr. Posner. The allowances are set by governmentwide regula- 

tions. We follow the same regulations as the other departments. 

Mr. CLevencer. That does not answer my question. 

You, perhaps, saw a little story about “I rode Uncle Sam’s gravy 
train,” did you not? 

I want to keep your operations as near strictly right as I can so you 
will not be open to charges of that kind, and my question was: Are 
you doing something to prevent abuses so that you might not be 
used as an example of it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are, Mr. Chairman, trying to control it. 

Mr. Crievenaer. I think you understand what I mean, and the 
concern that I have in this regard. 

Mr. Posner. As you know, there is a maximum allowance. 

Mr. CLevencer. It will reflect more on you than it does on me, 
but if I help finance abuses, I still get a certain part of the criticism. 

Mr. Cook. We are attempting to control it so that the man trans- 
ports only those goods that are necessary to maintain him at a post. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Of course, sometimes when we impose controls 
they are not so scientific as you can direct, but we have to make them 
effective, just the same. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this table in the record, Mr. Chairman, on page 49? 

If it is not, I suggest that it be inserted. 

Mr. CLevenGer. I believe it is in the record. 


MATERIAL IN LIBRARIES 


Mr. Rooney. Have you had any incident in the past year where a 
librarian complained and got upset about too many periodicals being 
sent to his or her library and his or her kicking about being handed 
material that could not be used at that particular post? 

Mr. Srreisert. A minimum of it, but not in regard to the maga- 
zines. I think that has been completely stopped because the librarians 
each order from a list that is circulated once a year, and they deter- 
mine which ones shall be removed or added or dropped. 

There are a few instances of unwanted material. 

I ran into one specifically where a Government publication—a 
large number of copies—had been sent to Japan, for example, on the 
care of delinquent children. They felt that that was not appropriate, 
and not needed. On investigation, we find that the practice is to 
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send most Government bulletins along because they are useful widel 
and in order to ask each library center and send a sample and as 
each one whether they want any copies and then come back and order 
those copies direct, it is more expensive than simply sending an allot- 
ment on each publication. 

This one bulletin which I had reference to was published by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Also, a number of Episcopal hymn books arrived in Japan which 
were not wanted, and on investigation I find that those were pro- 
vided to us with the request that they be distributed and it seemed to 
be that that was not a completely unwarranted action on our part. 

The practice on books now is that a list is circulated every 2 weeks 
of recommended books, divided into those of general interest, and 
those of special interest; children’s books of general interest and special 
interest, and instead of having them shipped from Washington, we 
get orders from the field from the librarians as to what they want to 
select. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES COMPARED WITH THOSE OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to hardship posts differentials, in the 
amount of almost $400,000, who determines which are the hardship 
posts? 

Mr. Posner. The Department of State. 

Mr. Rooney. You have a setup here where you give your employees 


comparable amounts with regard to hardship posts differential— 
living quarters allowance and travel allowance—and I take it your 
travel, incidentally, is based on about the same sort of basis as the 
Department of State? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. So that you are carrying on a separate agency instead 
of your carrying along in the same manner that the State Department 
did, insofar as these items are concerned; is that correct? 

Mr. StrrerBert. No, sir; it is proper to say that in our conduct of 
our affairs we have adopted the standard of the State Department, 
just as there are governmentwide standards for many of the 
operations. 

Mr. Rooney. You inherited those standards, did you not, from the 
State Department? 

Mr. Srreinert. We change them from time to time, as the Depart- 
ment changes them. 

Mr. Roonry. Where does the State Department have a hardship 
post that is not also a hardship post, as far as you are concerned? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I say that they are leatios!, and we adopt their 
standards. 

Mr. Posner. I believe, sir, that the standards are governmentwide; 
they are set by the Secretary of State, but apply to all overseas 
agencies. 
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ORIENTATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Rooney. Would you say that your orientation program and 
the other item you mentioned earlier follow the State Department 
pattern too? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; they are orientations for local employees in 
our work, which is obviously different from the State Department. 
Where the State Department has information on orientation which 
directly bears on our work, such as the briefings on the characteristics 
of a country—the people of a country and the makeup of it, and so 
forth—we use their facilities wherever we can, because it would cer- 
tainly be more economical than to duplicate that. 

Mr. Rooney. Your people have to be briefed on the situations in 
the various countries, the same as State Department employees? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Much of it is the same; some of it is not. We do 
not care about validating invoices, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rooney. Or issuing visas? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 


CONSULAR ACCREDITATION 


Mr. Reoney. Incidentally, I always thought that it was only a 
consul who could perform certain functions under a commission, 
but a while ago I wondered if you people were in the consular business. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is the question I asked, because it sounded 
as if they were. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think Mr. Streibert meant to convey the 
an that they were issuing visas, which is the function of a 
consul. 

Mr. Srreinert. The reason I made that point is because in many 
areas we are accredited, necessarily, as diplomatic officials, where the 
local government frowns on information as such. It has been to our 
benefit to be accredited to the mission in many instances as officers of 
the consulate, or of the Embassy, and it aids us greatly in having 
such accreditation. 

In fact, it is a necessity in many areas. 


EqQuIPpMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What do we have in the way of equipment, such as 
jeeps and trucks and mobile units? Where would that be found? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have a big table on that. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that down toward the end of the justifications? I 
am familiar with some of it, but I wondered where you have it in these 
justifications. 

After looking at that page, that is what prompted me to ask this 
question. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Is it in the justifications? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir; it is not in there. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any detail other than, for instance, at 
the foot of page 51, where you talk of an estimate providing for neces- 
sary replacement of jeeps and trucks? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; we have a total. Do you want the inventory 
as of June 30, 1954, estimated? 
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Mr. Rooney. Yes; if you would. 
Mr. Srrersert. The inventory shows 5 automobiles; 9 buses; 457 
trucks; 310 mobile units, and 26 bookmobiles, for a total of 807. 


ADDITIONAL TRUCKS REQUESTED 


There is a proposal for purchase of, other than for replacement, 45 
more trucks. 

Mr. Rooney. Other than for replacement? In other words, new 
trucks? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, of course, your trucks do not show up on page 
79 of the committee print; do they? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; they do not. 

Mr. Rooney. You see, if we do not ask questions, a reader of this 
record would not have known that you have this healthy fleet. 

Mr. SrreiBert. Sir, we welcome these questions, because it gives 
us an opportunity to tell how we are operating. 

Mr. Rooney. I am sure you do. 

How many new trucks, or how many nonreplacements, are you 
requesting? 

Mr. Srreipert. 45 trucks. There is no additional purchase pro- 
posed for any of the other classes of vehicles. 

Mr. Rooney. Just 45 trucks? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a 10-percent replacement, and at what cost? 

Mr. Posner. We will have to supply that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where would it be in this budget? 

Mr. Posner. It would appear in the missions estimates for the 
most part, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. On page 71, you have something about the buses 
and station wagons, shall not exceed $1,400. 

Mr. Posner. The cost for that is included in the item on page 49 
labeled “Purchase of supplies and equipment in the United States 
and shipment to the USIS Missions.”’ 

It shows an item of $112,637 for that category in fiscal year 1935. 

Mr. oonns, You are not going to get 45 new trucks for $112,000; 
are you? 

Mr. Posner. That is the estimate, sir, and I would have to add 
additional details for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. That would not be true if that item also includes 
urchase of miscellaneous program items of supplies in the United 
tates, and shipping costs. 

Mr. Srreisert. No, sir. 


Mr. Rooney. Well, awhile ago I said something about a figure of 
10 percent replacement. These are additional trucks; are they not? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. These are brand-new trucks, starting out afresh? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. We will supply for the record a list of those 
trucks as requested. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Budget estimates for new vehicles, fiscal year 1955 


American Republics area: 
Carryalis 


Jeeps 
Far Eastern area: 


Jeeps 
Near Eastern area: 


Totals: 

Carryalls, 31 at $1,675 each 
Trucks, none at $1,500 each 
Jeeps, 14 at $1,350 each 


Total (45 vehicles) 
Basis or ADMINISTRATIVE TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to administrative travel in the amount 
of $160,480, did you arrive at that in the same manner that the State 
Department arrives at such a figure? 

Mr. Srretpert. It is based on our own estimates of our own travel 
needs and requirements. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the formula? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I am trying to find the item, sir. Could you refer 
me to the item? 

Mr. Rooney. It is on page 51 under ‘‘Administrative travel.” 

Mr. SrreiBert. I have here the detail of that estimate, and it is 
based on conferences for the geographic areas, consultations. 

P Mr. Rooney. What is the formula? How do you arrive at the 
ire? 
er. SrrerBert. Well, for example, we have a factor of $4,000 per 
conference. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the breakdown? May I see that, and maybe 
we will save some time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this be inserted in the record, with regard 
oo anaes travel. It might highlight how they arrive at these 

ings. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I would like to point out, sir, that that is the pro- 
vision for this administration by assistant directors in the field, which 
we have considered so well rewarding and necessary. 

Mr. Roonry. However expensive? 

Mr. Srrerpert. At a very low cost in consideration of its value 
to us. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, I am just trying to get at this thing. 
Maybe it is the right thing to do; i do not know. 

Mr. Srreipert. That is fine with us; I can defend, indefinitely, the 
necessity—not just the value, but the necessity—of having responsible 
officers out in the field over one-half of their time inspecting these 
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area: 
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elping to get better performance, and working with troublesome 
roblems with them. 
We cannot do it from Washington. I could not be responsible for 
what is going on in these various countries. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


pee helping them and checking them for failures to perform and 
Pp 


Administrative travel 


Conferences Consultations 


Details | World 


Total cost 


Factor Total cost Factor 


3 at $4,000___ 10 at $1,000 5, 
2 at $3,000___ 6,000 | 5 at $1,300 6, 500 10, 500 23. 000 


pg RE RR ER A 2at $4,500 __ 9, 000 9 at $1,800 9, 000 6, 000 24, 000 
2 at $3,000. _. 6,000 | Sat $1,500 7. 500 6, 500 20. 000 
RRP aL rex 2 at $2,750__ 5, 500 | 10 at $2,100 21, 000 5, 000 31, 500 
2 at $2,090___ 4, 180 8 at $2,100__ 16, 800 6, 000 26, 980 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 3, 1954. 


Report or Arga Directors 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. 
We will proceed this morning, in accordance with our discussion 
with Mr. Streibert yesterday, to receive reports from the area directors 
of the United States Information Agency. 

Mr. Streibert, you may proceed. 

Mr. Srreisert. Gentlemen, I wish to present the four area assist- 
ant directors, who will each give a 5-minute account of some of the 
accomplishments in their area. 

It is very difficult to get material which can be put on the record, 
but where generalities occur, we are prepared to give this committee, 
off the record, specific instances. 

Mr. Cievenecer. I might say that this is not unique. 

Mr. Srreiert. I will time them, and cut them off, and in the order 
in which the areas are presented in the budget, I will call on Mr. Clark 
of the American Republics, first. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Mr. Cuark. Mr. Chairman, in the American Republics area which 
we refer to as Latin America, we have had 3 principal tasks in this last 
6 months, which I will try to cover very briefly. 


TRIP AND REPORT OF DR. EISENHOWER 


The first task we had arose from the trip, and the subsequent report 
of the President’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, who, you will 
remember, made a trip to Latin America, and who visited 10 of the 
South American countries. 

Upon his return, he reported to the President in a very comprehen- 
sive fashion about his conclusions. 
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Our job was to make that report as widely known and as widely 
understood as was possible. We could not rely for this purpose on the 
normal channels of commercial communication, because we knew that 
it would not be completely reported. 

The United States Information Ageney sent summaries of that 
report and it sent the full text of the report in Spanish, Portuguese 
and in English, to each of the countries. 

The report was made so widely known that it has had an extraor- 
dinary press reaction, running from very favorable to enthusiastic, 
with the exception of the Communist press in some of the countries, 
particularly Guatemala, which was abusive in its comments. 

Our job was to make the report known and the report was widely 
known; I have in my hand clippings from leading papers in Chile, 
Mexico, Argentina, and Paraguay, which published the full text of the 
report. This is equivalent to publishing a small book. 


PRESIDENT’S ATOMIC ENERGY SPEECH 


Our second assignment was to take the President’s December 8 
speech which proposed the plan for the peacetime use of atomic energy, 
and our assignment there was to interpret American foreign policy. 
We, again, could not leave that up to the normal channels of communi- 
cation. Our job was first to make the proposal known and under- 
stood, in an area where atomic bombs were a remote thing, and where 
the possibility of using atomic energy for peacetime purposes had not 
been fully understood. 

We have only begun to do that job. 

I have here in my hand a dispatch indicating editorial reaction, 
which again was extremely enthusiastic. 

The Presidents of two countries have made declarations in support 
of this plan. 

Our job now is to move gradually into other channels of commu- 
nication, whether it be through books or newspapers or magazine 
articles, as to further developments and implications of what peace- 
time atomic energy use will mean to people who, literally, are power- 
hungry, and who depend on agriculture. 

They do not know what atomic energy can do for health; they do 
not know that isotopes provided by the Atomic Energy Commission 
are now being used and: have been used in their hospitals by their 


own doctors. Our job was to interpret that plan, and it will take us 
a few vears to complete the job. 

At Sao Paulo, in July, where there will be a large international 
exposition, USIA is putting on a large atom-for-peace exhibit, which 
will be the first time this exhibit has been shown anywhere in the area. 


EXPOSING ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNISTS 


The third assignment which we had was to unmask and discredit 
the efforts of our enemies—the Communists. I might indicate, very 
briefly, that our job is to publicize the links between Latin American 
Communists—who pose in innocent guise—to publicize their links 
with Moscow and other elements of the Communist apparatus and to 
publicize the true meaning of these congresses and festivals and other 
meetings which the Communists put on. 
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I have some details, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to give you, 
if you care, off the record, on these efforts which I mentioned in a 
general way for the record. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, would you like to hear a couple 
of statistics—specific instances—not all of them—or shall we go on 
to the next director? 

He can given them in a minute or two. 

Mr. Bow. I think it might be interesting. 

Mr. Crark. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. StreiBerT. We will next proceed with Mr. Nordness, for 5 
minutes, in regard to his program in Europe. 


Europe 


Mr. Norpnxss. Since this agency was established, our job in 
Europe has been to convince the people of Europe of the mutuality 
of interests; then to unmask Communist-distorted propaganda, and 
present a true cultural picture of America, through which we hope to 
convince them of our sincerity and our ability to lead the free world 
in these days. 

We gage our success on consumer reaction—mass, community, and 
governmental. I would like to give you a few of those reactions. 


GERMANY 


In Germany, the German public and press were deeply shocked with 
the USIS closing of 14 Amerika hauses. The Society of Civil Rights 


in Ulm collected signatures for a petition to keep their center open; 
the Lord Mayor of Karlsruhe telegraphed Bonn, students and staff 
of universities in a number of cities deplored the loss of these cultural 
centers; radio and press commentators took up the cry, and letters 
and appeals from individuals and organizations deluged Bonn for 
reconsideration. 

So great was the agitation for continued operation of the Amerika 
hauses that the German communities, with USIS encouragement, took 
over the financial and administrative burden for running 12 of the 14 
centers that were scheduled to close. 

In addition, the Germans took over 112 German-American reading 
rooms, and since added 13 more. As German communities become 
financially able to operate Amerika hauses, they will be encouraged 
to either contribute to their financial support, or to take them over 
entirely. 

Nine thousand Germans at the grass roots level volunteered to 
contribute their time and services by serving on over 400 film com- 
mittees set up to distribute USIS films. During the past year, at- 
tendance reached over 2.9 million in 1 month, which was an increase 
of 124 percent over the same month for the preceding year. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


With regard to the United Kingdom, the London Times carried a 
lead article in which it stated that the exhibits program carried out 
by the USIS was superior in technique and presentation to anything 
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Europeans had in the same field. The Times commended the United 
States efforts in this media for its effectiveness and support of NATO 
and other United States objectives in Europe, despite the fact that 
this particular media had never been used in the United Kingdom by 
the United States Information Service. 


DENMARK 


In Denmark, based on display materials furnished by USIS, the 
Danish Foreign Office and the Danish Society for the Atlantic Pact 
and Democracy sponsored a NATO mobile truck exhibit. The exhibit, 
visited by 100,000 Danes, received extensive newspaper coverage 
which brought it to the attention of hundreds of thousands of others. 
Both the metropolitan and provincial newspapers expressed favorable 
comment. 

The following is typical: 

It is not sufficient that we feel like Scandinavians, and not sufficient either that 
we feel like West Europeans; we must get acquainted with the idea of thinking in 
the mentality of the Atlantie Pact. 

The Communist newspaper called the exhibit a “psychological 
warfare on rubber wheels.” 

ICELAND 


In Iceland, USIS introduced to the Director of the Iceland Depart- 
ant of Education a publication called An Outline of American 

istory. 

The Director was so impressed with the publication that with 
USIS encouragement he personally supervised the distribution of 
5,000 copies of the book in Icelandic to all the schools in Iceland, and 
approximately 250 reading rooms in remote areas. The Communist 
Party was outraged, and accused the Department of Education for 
distributing American propaganda. Despite the vigorous protest of 
the Communist Party, the Director refused to remove the books 
from the classrooms of the Icelandic schools, and they are in use as 
one of the approvéd textbooks of the school system today. 

The following quotation is typical of comments in the non-Com- 
munist press: 


Everyone who desires to acquaint himself with the history of the greatest 
democratic power in the world should read this book. 


ITALY 


In Italy the USIS Venice Information Office was closed down this 
autumn as a result of reduced program funds. This meant also the 
closing of the USIS library. The mayor and other educational, 
enn, and labor leaders protested vigorously the closing of the 

rary. 

The mayor then offered to operate the library at the city’s expense 
if the USIS would leave the books in Venice. This was done, at a 
cost to the United States of only $30 a month. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction in Sicily, impressed with the 
effectiveness of USIS mobile-unit. film showings, offered to purchase 
four USIS mobile units for use in schools and in its anti-illiteracy 
campaign, using in addition to its own materials the materials supplied 
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The mobile units were sold by USIS to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Sicily, and they are operating successfully today. 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is the end of your 5 minutes. 

Mr. Norpness. I| do have items which I would like to cover off the 
record, if you desire them. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. You may proceed. 

Mr. Norpness. I will give you one. 

(Discussion off the record). 


COST OF EUROPEAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. How much money do you have in here for this 
European program, including Germany and Austria? About $24 
million? 

Mr. Norpness. $19 million for mission operating expenses, and 
program expenses in Germany; roughly, $19 million. 

Now; I am informed that it is a little over $20 million sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What about Austria? 

Mr. Norpness. That includes Austria. 

Mr. Roonry. It all adds up to about $24 million; does it not? 

Mr. Norpness. $23 million, I believe, is the total. 

Mr. Roonry. You have over $10 million for the European pro- 
gram—$10,053,283; for Germany, $9,900,000, and for Austria, you 
have $3,600,000, and that is the best report you can give us—what 
Adenauer said to someone else, and a qualified statement, at that? 

Mr. Norpness. We made it a qualified statement, because we felt 
it was not to our best interest to make public all our activities. 

Mr. Roonry. I do not think you have helped your case this 
morning. 

Mr. Summoner. May we go on with it on the record, now? 

mee Roonry. What I had to say, just now, I hope was on the 
record. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I understood we were off the record, until we 
were back on. 

Mr. CLEvenGER. Your statement is on the record, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Preston. As we hear these men, we must realize that they 
have but 5 minutes to cover their area, and that is not a very long 
time for anyone to tell anything. Let us not expect too much in 
5 minutes. 


Mr. CievenGcErR. You may proceed, Mr. Streibert. 
Mr. Srrerpert. Our next report will be from Mr. Bradford, of the 
Far East Branch. 


Far East 


Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman, we are attempting to take the 
psychological initiative in the Far East. We have some evidence of 
success. Men with a strong sense of affinity to us are being elected to 

laces of control in various countries where we maintain effective 

SIS programs in the Far East. 

Some of the emerging new states, particularly in southeast Asia, 
which were originally skeptical of us and inclined to believe the lies 
about us, have read and listened to our facts, and those leaders are 
identifying themselves with us and with our objectives. 

Important we like the overseas Chinese are taking a second and 
more skeptical look at Red China. The Buddhists are taking cogni- 
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zance somewhat of the imminent Red danger. Our program has taken 
a strong part in these developments. 

The visit of Vice President Nixon, for example, brought to the im- 
portant leaderships of Asia by USIS facilities, has had a significant 
effect on the thinking and on the actions of people in that area. 


EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS 


We have large and small evidences of the effectiveness. 

In the Philippines a Huk officer who surrendered recently said that 
it was because he had read USIS information material. 

In Indochina USIS leaflets have brought Viet Minh partisans out 
of the Viet Minh side onto our side, and materials which we have put 
into the hands of the Viet Namese organizations have added to this 
number. 

In some countries our books are used as school textbooks, and, in at 
least one country in southeast Asia, we have been able to replace 
textbooks, furnished originally by the Communists to those school 
systems, and there is one important university in southeast Asia in 
which the entire political science course is based on USIS information 
materials. 

USIS magazines have been put on the commercial market, and are 
steadily growing in paid circulation. We publish what is considered 
the best Chimes magazine printed anywhere, and we have a circulation 


of 120,000. 

General Sun, the chief of the Nationalist Chinese, says publicly 

that the Free China Government depends on USIS for evidence of 

American 
i 


One of our libraries in southeast Asia is the fountainhead of Govern- 
ment information, and even Supreme Court decisions come from its 
bookshelves. That has been publicly acknowledged. 

In Korea the very fiber of resistance to Red attack came from USIS 
materials; in some countries in Asia, only USIS gives all the facts. 

The editor of a Manila newspaper recently said that the USIS full 
text of the speech of Secretary Dulles made it possible for him to 
interpret the message intelligently to his readers. 

In at least three countries in this area USIS and information ma- 
terials have been brought to bear on labor unions with the effect of 
seriously discrediting Red leadership. 

In some countries the very character of the books, magazine and 
newspaper publishing industry is changing away from Red domina- 
tion, with our assistance. 

Mr. Cievencer. Might I express just one thought on that? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Are we now going to begin to furnish textbooks 
to the millions of southeast Asia? 

Mr. Braprorp. No, sir; not to millions, but in certain key areas, 
to certain key groups we wish to contact. 

Mr. CLevencer. It would be hard to say where it might go if you 
embarked upon this kind of a program. : 

Mr. Braprorp. I am sure we will see that it does not go beyond 
the realm of intelligent use for our purposes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Braprorp. | would like to give you one interesting illustration 
off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. SrrerBert. Shall we proceed to the next director and his re- 
port? 
LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Preston. Before you proceed, I think this is one of the best 
things you can do. I have found in traveling that where any person 
learns the language of another country, unless it is hostile to us, they 
will become interested in the country because they can understand 
more about it. I think that is a most marvelous program. You 
could not beat it, in my personal opinion. 

Mr. CLevencer. May I comment on that? It might be that we 
have had too many Americans studying foreign languages. 

Mr. Preston. I do not think we have had enough. 

Mr. CLevencer. We have become interested in a lot of foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Preston. Those of us who speak the language of Brooklyn and 
the Georgia “cracker” language in the United States, when confronted 
with someone who utters a word to us in French or Spanish, are at a 
loss to know what they are talking about. 

Mr. Roonry. Where else are we teaching English to foreigners? 

Mr. Criark. We teach in Latin America, Mr. Rooney, to m 
knowledge, 60,000 Latin Americans in the binational centers, to whic 
this Government is contributing in one way or another. 

Mr. Srrerpert. This program, Mr. Rooney, is binational. 

Mr. Norpngss. We also teach languages in Amerika Hauses and 
many information centers in Europe, especially in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do we have engaged in teaching 
English to foreigners? 

Mr. Cuiark. In Latin America there are 53. 

Mr. Norpness. Most of ours in Europe, who are engaged in teach- 
ing English, are the librarians, or the cultural officers, who are mem- 
bers of the staff. 

Mr. SrrerBert. It is usually members of the staff, except in Latin 
America. 

Mr. Rooney. I should like to find out how much money it costs 
us to teach English in this program on a worldwide basis. 

Mr. Srreispert. There is no additional money cost; it is a part of 
the program. 

(Epiror’s NoTE.—See corrections on p. 541.) 

Mr. Norpness. I might add, for Mir. Rooney's benefit, Mr. 
Streibert, that our people at the Amerika Haus, especially, do this 
on their own time in the evenings, for those Germans who volunteer 
for the courses. 

OPENING HOURS OF LIBRARIES 


Mr. Rooney. At what time of day do the Amerika Hauses close in 
Germany? 

Mr. Norpnegss. That differs from different communities. Usually 
they are open anywhere around 8 o’clock or 9 o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. Rooney. What time do they close? Does the library in Oslo 
close at 5 o’clock? 

Mr. Norpngss. I do not know. 
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Mr. Rooney. Well, you know it closes about 5 o’clock; do you not? 
You were in Oslo a number of years, and it closes at 5 o’clock; does 
it not? 

Is not that the rule, rather than the exception? 

Mr. Norpngss. No, sir; I would not say that at all, sir. We do 
not teach English in Norway, approximately 50 percent of the popula- 
tion does speak the language. 

Mr. Roonry. How many days a week is the Oslo library open? 

Mr. Norpness. Five days a week. 

Mr. Rooney. How many days a week are the libraries open in 
Germany? 

Mr. Norpness. That differs from community to community, but 
usually 5 days a week. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the rule, rather than the exception? 

Mr. Norpness. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you furnish us at this point—it is not necessar 
to put it in the record—a statement showing the hours during whic 
the libraries are open on a worldwide basis? 

Mr. Srrereert. Each library? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crark. I might say, Mr. Rooney, that in Latin America the 
binational centers are often open 7 days a week, and usually are open 
up until midnight. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad to hear that since it has been my experi- 
ence that these libraries are only open 5 days a week, and closed as 
early as 5 o'clock in the afternoon, so that the people who work 
during the day have no library to go to in the evening. 

If I am wrong, I would like to have the corrected information. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir; to my knowledge, many libraries are open 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, and stay open until 9 or 10 o’clock at 
night, because, obviously, people who get out of their offices at 5 
o’clock could not use them if they closed as early as 5, and that has 
been the policy. 

Mr. Roonzy. That is the reason for my asking the information. 

It has been my experience that your libraries are closed by 5 o’clock 
or 5:30 or 6 o’clock. I have complained about this on many occa- 
sions. One of them, in particular, is the library at Oslo. When I 
was there, there were not 4 people in the library, along about 1 or 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is not the fact in most of the areas, and we 
will furnish the facts. 

Mr. Srreisert. Shall we proceed with the Director who will make 
the presentation on the Near East? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srrersert. We will have a 5-minute report on the Near East 
from the Deputy Director. The Assistant Director is out in the field, 
and we will now hear from Mr. Clary Thompson. 


Near East 
INDIA 


Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, beginning last June a number of 
the larger Indian newspapers began carrying very critical comments 
on the economy of the United States. They said in no uncertain terms 
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that the Eisenhower administration was fostering a war economy, that 
it was based on preparations for war, and that the United States 
would be willing to go to war in order to keep its economy running at 
a high pitch. Soon after this campaign got under way, USIS officers 
in New Delhi discussed ways of counteracting it. A countercampaign 
was organized, and the following actions were taken: 

First, USIS put out a pamphlet in three languages refuting these 
claims. The pamphlet included pertinent excerpts from a speech 
on the American economy given by Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey; by a speech made on the same subject by Senator Wiley, 
and by quotations from a Wall Street Journal editorial. 

Most of the top-ranking officials in New Delhi, cooperating with 
other elements, made it a point in their personal contacts with Indian 
editors and publishers and other prominent Indians, to express the 
fallacy of the Indian claims. 

The American Reporter, a USIS publication, with 357,000 circula- 
tion per issue, joined in this countercampaign and gave widespread 
play to the true facts on the American economy. The result was 
that the critical Indian comment slowed, and in a number of cases 
it was brought to a complete stop. 

With one exception, no Indian newspaper subscribes to a United 
States press service like the AP, UP, or INS. When Assistant See- 
retary of State Byroade made a speech last fall regarding American 
policy toward colonialism, Reuters News Agency, which serves some 
peee in India, put out a little two-paragraph story on the speech. 

hat was all, and that was all that the Indians had, but thanks to 
the American Reporter and to other USIS operations in India, the 
United States was able to distribute widely throughout India the 
text of the speech, as well as many later comments, commentaries, 
American editorials, and so forth regarding it. 

Had it not been for USIS activity in this regard, the Indian people 
would have not had access to this far-ranging policy speech on a 
matter of vital interest to the United States. 


IRAN 


Recently, 2 or 3 Iranian Air Force planes, supplied by the United 
States, cracked up due to pilot error, resulting in the death of several 
Iranian airmen. Several pro-Communist papers began a campaign 
vilifying the United States and charging the United States with giving 
Iran old, worn-out equipment which was killing off the young Iranian 
manhood. This criticism reached the proportions of a campaign 
within a matter of 2 or 3 days, and such comment was widespread, 
not only in pro-Communist papers, but in others as well. USIS 
Teheran personnel, cooperating with the United States Air Force 
attaché, were able to quell this campaign by calling in prominent 
Iranian newspapers and publishers and presenting them with the 
true facts in the case. Two or three of the major newspapers of 
comparable size in Iran to the New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune in this country, carried, word for word, our true story of these 
crashes. 

INDIA 


Recently, in India—and I think it was in Luchnow—it was in one 
of the Indian university towns—an American exchange professor was 
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giving a lecture on America. Following his lecture, he had a question- 
and-answer period. There were obviously a number of Communists 
and pro-Communists in the audience who were asking him very nasty 
questions, trying to pin him down; and in 1 instance, back in the 
audience, 1 man got up and began asking what was obviously going 
to be a very nasty question regarding race relationships and Jim 
Crowism in the United States. 

In the middle of his questioning, a companion sitting beside him 
was heard in a loud stage whisper, and who was seen to try to pull him 
back down to his seat, to say ‘‘No, no; do not ask that. Do you not 
know he has got an answer? Do you not know they are doing some- 
thing about race relations in the United States?” 

Mr. CLevencer. This is a country where, a couple of years ago, we 
furnished nearly 300 million bushels of wheat to feed them, and they 
still have to be convinced of American good intentions. We did not 
ask for any cession of territory, or any trade rights, or anything in 
return for that; did we? 

Mr. TuHompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, we still have to convince these 
people of our intentions and our policies, even though we have done 
these things. It is twisted, and they do not fully understand, un- 
fortunately. 

I think the expression of our views regarding the American economy 
is a good example of this. 

Mr. CLevenaer. I was interested to see in my home paper a state- 
ment by a county agent who had just returned from a couple of years’ 
service in India with the point 4 program. As I have said before in 
this committee and elsewhere it seems strange for us to operate in a 
country where they view with complacency the starvation of millions 
of their people, without any apparent concern, because they were of 
low caste. This county agent states the problems of a country 
where they feed more cattle, perhaps, than any other, and also mil- 
lions of monkeys, and they eat the same food as the human population 
eats. If the people could get the food it might save the lives of 
thousands, and I agree it is a strange situation which permits that. 
Do you have anything at your command to overcome these religious 
taboos and inhibitions? It would not surprise me in the least if you 
made very little impression upon them. 

Mr. THompson. I think, insofar as the religious taboos and so forth 
are concerned, that at the Nehru level itself, the Government is making 
great progress in that regard, particularly in regard to doing away 
with the old caste system. 

Mr. CLevencer. It was strange that this man from my home- 
town—he is just about as far from my political philosophy as would 
normally be the case in this country in which we live—would find the 
same thing that I discovered sitting on the other committees of Con- 

ress, and hearing reports from that same field. I do not know what 
fis conclusions are, but another one of my county agents last year 
wrote to me, and he is staying over there to finish out another 6 
months of his time, that he trained agricultural students, and that they 
would not any more than get them trained a little until the Indian 
Government took them away and put them in some other activity 
and handed him another group; that they had American jeeps driving 
all over the place, but he could not get equipment, and that it took 
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6 or 8 months after a request from his activity to get the equipment 
and have it reach them. 

Mr. SrrerBerT. India is so big, and they are doing so little that it 
does not show well. 

Mr. Cievencer. If you will read the stories in the commodity 
markets, the world has twice as much cotton as it can sell in its 
possession, and we are teaching these people to produce surplus crops 
and, of course, they will want to sell them. They do not want to 
feed their people better; they want to put the production in the world 
market and receive dollars. 

They do not seem to have any concern about bettering their stand- 
ard of living. 


WHEAT DELIVERIES TO PAKISTAN AND INDIA 


How many Indians do you think know that we gave them that 
wheat, and that it came from the United States? 

Have any of you people made any study of that? 

We are feeding Pakistan, based on what we sent them this last 
year, but that did not make the Indians particularly happy, that | 

ow of. 

Mr. Streisert. No, sir. 

Mr. CievenGer. Someone is doing a poor job of letting these 
people know who is doing what for them, in my opinion. 

Mr. Preston. May I make an observation at this point? 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Surely. 


FRIENDSHIP OF PAKISTANIANS AND INDIANS 


Mr. Preston. Our committee observed the reaction to the Pakistan 
wheat gift, and I am talking now from the standpoint of the local 
peoples. We went down into the market where it was distributed, 
and inspected the distribution system as to whether they gave them 
the wheat, or whether they made those able to pay for it, buy it. We 
talked to the Government official from the Ministry of Food, and he 
accompanied us on the trip. Our committee was very much im- 
pressed with the gratitude expressed by the Pakistan people, and those 
comments came from as high up as the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
the Ministry of Food, and as t down as the robe eee te in the 
hotels. Without exception, they were aware where it came from, 
and they were universally grateful, and in my opinion it was the most 
important stroke that we have used in our foreign relations with 
Pakistan. It has done incalculable good. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Can you say the same for India? 

Mr. Preston. I can say this for India: Although we were there a 
very short while, and certainly I cannot speak as an expert, but the 
average Indian with whom we ta!ked was as cordial and as friendly 
to Americans as he could be. The hostility which we detected in 
that country came from very high Government levels; not from the 
man on the street, or the individual you ran into who could speak 
English. 

Mr. Srrersert. That is true in many countries where the populace 
is really friendly to the United States, and we need to do our work 
with the leaders who are subject to being diverted away. That is 
true, for example, of Argentina. 
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Mr. Cievencer. I was commenting on India, and not on Pakistan. 
These men have not been in Pakistan, but they have been im India. 

Mr. Preston. I realize that. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. I thought it would be interesting to mention that. 
There is one other observation which I would like to make, and then 
I will close. I do not want to take too much time. 


VALIDITY OF USIA APPROACH 


The approach that we are giving this subject, to me, seems to be 
wrong. In India, for instance, the people have been doing these things, 
and following these religious practices for 6,000 years, or longer; I do 
not know how long, but certainly that long. We cannot expect mir- 
acles to be performed. There is no capsule which you can give 
someone and convert them to a different individual overnight. This 
is a slow process. It is one which you have to decide whether you 
are going to have or not have, and, if you are going to have it, then 
to do the best you can with it. Our generation must do the best it 
can, and the next generation and the next, but it is impossible to 
measure the results of this program like you can weigh a solid and say 
it weighs so many pounds. 

You cannot weigh this program, and you cannot evaluate it; you 
simply have to look at it, and in my opinion you cannot give up. If 
you are simply going to say that we should let the Communists 
throughout the world place their propaganda before the people every- 
where and withdraw into our shell—simply say that it is yours, and 
you have an open field, and say what you please because no one is 
going to refute you, there is going to be a sad day for this country one 
of these days, and we will pick up the check for it in the end. 

I do not know how long it will be, but we will pick up the check in 
the end for our lack of action and failure to do everything within our 
power to combat this insidious evil. 

I do not have the answer. If you were permitted under our pro- 
cedures to ask me what I would do if I were in your program, I do 
not know whether I could answer your questions this morning or not. 
I would have to try everything my mind would enable me to concoct, 
and hope that out of all the thoughts some good would come. 

We have to have some mutual confidence in this program; if we do 
not have the faith in you men to run this job, you should not be here. 
I have faith in you to run it, and I think your backgrounds reflect 
that you are capable of doing it. Your training indicates that you 
are, and I am not a defeatist; I believe you can accomplish some good. 
I cannot say how much, but I do believe you can accomplish some 
good, and that you have already accomplished some good. 

I think you made a mistake, however, when you agreed to put your 
case forward in 5 minutes. I would hate to be tried for a crime and 
have the judge say to me: “Now, Mr. Preston, you have 5 minutes to 
prove your innocence.” I do not know what I could say in those 5 
minutes, except “Not guilty.” 

Mr. CLevencer. We have not put any restrictions on the time for 
them to tell their story. 

Mr. Rooney. I think the record should be clear with regard to this. 
We have listened to your story for 3 days now. This is nota 5-minute 
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matter at all. This was merely a suggested 5-minute presentation 
this morning on the part of each of the geographical directors, and I 
am surprised that in each 5 minutes you cannot give us some real 
examples of your alleged accomplishments. I do not think you have 
done so this morning. 

However, that is only my personal idea. You can take the incident 
mentioned by Mr. Thompson. That is important, of course, but 
whether or not it is so important as to justify an expenditure of $1.7 
million in India, and I take it that is where it took place; was it not? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That is something else to think about. 


VARYING AIMS OF USIA PROGRAMS 


Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Rooney, I might say that the thing that 
was a little disquieting to me is the admission that it is the leaders 
that are not convinced, and who are not going along or believing in 
America, when we were told that the program was mapped out on 
the leaders, and not the masses. 

Mr. Rooney. One minute the program is directed toward the 
leaders and the cultural people, and the next minute you are down to 
the lower level. I donot know the answer. Iam in the same dilemma 
as Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Srreisert. We are conscious that this is an activity that is 
not subject to strict quantitative measures. We believe it is our job 
to gather as much proof as we can for our own guidance as to whether 
we think we are performing the job. Now, individual instances, in 
and of themselves, may not be momentous; we take them, however, 
as indications of something larger, and when you find these indica- 
tions here and there, that is about all you can have to go on. We 
would like to have as many as we can, and we have just embarked 
upon this program of doing it this way. We must tailor these pro- 
grams to countries, Mr. Chairman, and it does vary from country 
to country to this extent: 

When we say leaders, we mean people of influence in the country. 
We do not mean the government. I am not speaking of the govern- 
ment as in the case of a monarchy, which is the king. We are speak- 
ing of educators and of the intelligentsia. Weare not talking about 
trying to influence whole masses of people directly by mass appeals, 
which is beyond our capability generally. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Well, you can understand, Mr. Streibert, some 
confusion in the minds of the men on this side of the table; can you 
not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, I think this is a very intricate, diversified 
operation, and, of course, it is different in many countries, and you 
cannot generalize about these things. 

That is the whole purport of our presentation of our program. Ido 
not think you can generalize from Washington. We think you have 
to have these things country by country. Therefore, it is confusing 
because you say one thing about some areas, and different things 
about other areas. 

Mr. Bow. In line with that, Mr. Streibert, I think you are correct 
from the standpoint of what we found on the question of libraries. 
Some places they seem to be very important, and at other places 
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they seem to be unimportant, and it becomes a question of arriving 
at the areas in which you are working. 

Mr. Rooney. You will find a library in a place where it is ridiculous, 
for instance, up in a second- or a third-floor studio. But they will 
still keep that library open although they have practically no visitors. 
It is no different today than it has been in the past in this regard. 

Mr. Bow. I think I know the one which you are speaking of. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. We went into some where there was no one, and in 
Manila they were lining up along the streets, waiting to get in. 

It is a different proposition in different countries. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Bradford some 
additional questions. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Certainly. 


BANGKOK PAPER SHIPMENT 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Bradford, upon my return from this trip, I requested 
some information relative to a shipment of paper to Bangkok, and | 
would like to get that information for the record. 

You and I have discussed it. 

Will you explain to the committee the shipment of paper to Bangkok 
which seemed to be an oversupply in that particular area when we 
were there? 

Mr. BrapFrorp. Some time back, a shipment of about 150 boxes of 
paper was ordered for Bangkok for a specific use. It was offset paper, 
and offset presses were ordered at the same time. There was a decision 
made that that kind of printing could be done more economically 
elsewhere and the presses were diverted. So, with the conditions in 
regard to shipping to the Far East, where you order 6 months in 
advance in order that the paper may get there, these 150 boxes arrived 
and were warehoused. 

In September of this year, when the Public Affairs officer looked at 
the paper and saw that it was more than he needed, he queried all the 
other posts in the Far East about their use of the paper, and he has 
subsequently shipped 40 of the boxes out to key posts for use, and a 
large amount of the remainder is now being turned over to FOA, 
which has found a use for it, and the balance is used there in the 
program now at Bangkok. 

So, the only damage or loss involved in this transaction is what is 
fairly normal in southeast Asia in the storage of paper. That is, the 
loss from insect damage. 

Mr. Bow. You say it was warehoused? What kind of warehouse 
was it placed in? 

Mr. Braprorp. When I looked at it, it was under a roof, which is 
a normal practice. 

Mr. Bow. That is, a roof, but it had no sides. It was on the 
ground; was it not? 

Mr. Braprorp. Those boxes of it that I saw personally were on 
the ground, but under a roof, which is normal in Thailand. 

Mr. Bow. To what area was the 40 crates sent? 

Mr. Braprorp. It was sent to another post in the Far East. I 
believe that it was sent to Manila, but I can get that information 
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(The information is as follows: ) 


Forty cases were shipped to Korea where the paper was needed. The balance 
is not surplus and is being used in Bangkok. It is not seriously damaged. 

Mr. Bow. In discussing this matter with my colleagues, Mr. Coon, 
and Mr. Preston, and Mr. Howe, the staff director, I find that 1 was 
in error. It was not Bangkok, although you have dug up a situation 
in Bangkok. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Bow. I find now that it was Karachi. 

Mr. Braprorp. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bow, the error was dis- 
covered by our Public Affairs officer before you were in Bangkok. 


KARACHI SURPLUS PAPER STORAGE 


Mr. Bow. What can we find out about that paper? I am in error 
about Bangkok, and it was actually Karachi where we had a big 
shipment of paper that the ants were eating up in the open. 

So, we just stumbled onto this in Bangkok by being wrong. 

Mr. StrRe1BERT. Karachi happens to be in the Near East area, and 
Mr. Bradford would not know about that. 

Mr. Braprorp. | think it is only fair for me to say that in the case 
of Bangkok this was an overshipment which was discovered by our 
own people and was being handled effectively by us when you called 
our atteation to it. We were then in the process of handling it. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to say that we would like to have the story 
on Karachi and we would like to know whether it was purchased 
about the time you were obligating funds at the end of the fiscal year. 

Let me say this to you: Since I have been reminded that it is Karachi, 
and I am mistaken about Bangkok, it is my understanding that we 
were riffing people through reductions in force, and it was creating quite 
a morale situation to think that here was this great amount of paper 
that had been shipped out that was not needed, and yet people were 
being sent home and the morale situation was very bad. 

I would appreciate it if you would give us the story from that 
standpomt, if vou are able to, and also give us the information on 
Karachi at this time. 

I would appreciate it if you would get it for us, and supply it for 
the record. 

Mr. Streipert Yes, sir; we will supply it for the record. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


STaTEMENT REGARDING SurPLUS PAPER AT KARACHI, PAKISTAN 


The United States Information Agency post at Karachi had some 100 tons of 
newsprint, 72 tons of bookpaper, and 58 tons of mimeograph and other types of 
paper stored in outside shelter-type space. In this part of the world such method 
of storage is not uncommon, but it is not adequate for full protection. 

Most of this paper was purchased during the latter part of fiscal year 1953 to 
care for the proposed Lahore edition of Panorama (USIS publication), for a book- 
translations program, and for the normal press operations at this post. 

Paper must be purchased from 6 to 9 months in advance to assure delivery at 
a distant point. This paper was intended to provide for a full expanded program 
in fiseal year 1954, and normal orders were placed for procurement and shipping 
with this procurement lag properly considered. 

In the severe budget limitations in fiscal year 1954, this expanded program was 
eliminated and, in the case of the book-translations program, the qualified officer 
reduced in force. 
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‘ Posies the current fiscal year (1954) use of this paper was and is planned as 
ollows: 
(a) 100 tons (850 cases) of newsprint have been ordered transshipped to Saigon 
in reply to a recent urgent request. Some damage was done to a portion of this 
per. However, most of it is usable. 
be > Dyan a translations officer now in Karachi the 72 tons of book paper will 
used, 
ow — mimeograph and other paper are not surplus and will be used in 
arachi. 
In planning the USIA fiscal year 1954 financial plan, and in preparing the 
Sonat year 1955 budget request full consideration was given to paper stocks at 
5 posts, 


Mr. Bow. One other question that was in my mind as to India 
You mentioned a pamphlet you put out explaining the economic 
situation of this country. One of the sources of your paper stated 
that you used material from the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. Tompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Was the Wall Street Journal accredited as to the source 
of the information? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I think it a mistake to cite the paper in foreign countries. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are fully aware of that. I cannot comment 
on the specific use of it but obviously Wall Street is used by the Com- 
munists against this country as a symbol, imperialism, warmongering, 
and so forth. We are aware of the dangers of the use. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


Ravio BROADCASTING AND Soviet Orsit PRoGRAM 


Mr. Cievencer. Now we will take up the media of radio broad- 
casting where you show an increase of $1,838,887. Page 115 will be 
used for the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by activity 


1953, actual 1954, estimate 1955, estimate 


| 
Posi- 
tion 


Posi- 


Amount Amount Amount | Amount 


1, Program services. .__.....| 1,121 |$8, 411, 167 $5, 359, 957 8 |$6, 533, 069 $1, 173, 112 
2. Facilities operations —___. 973 10, 764, 929 9, 126, 676 9, 792, 451 
3. Facilities, plans, and de- | 
é 
5 


velopment 580, 629 


307, 926 
. Program direction 18 133, 449 36, ! 136, 573 
. Office of the Controller___- 298 | 1,781, 299 1, 268, 981 |....__- 


671, 473 16, 200, 113 18, 039, 000 
6, Program liquidation costs. 545 691, 723 
7. Move of radio activities to 
Washington, D. C 900, 000 


Grand total.........., 2, 508 21, 671, 478 17, 791, 836 


Mr. CLeveNGeR. There seem to be differences in figures on pages 
115 and 3. Increase reflected on page 115 is $1,838,887. 

Mr. Srreipert. Mr. Posner will reply to that. 

Mr. Posner. The difference is $10,523. \It:comes about because on 
page 3 we deducted all nonrecurring items whereas on the table on 


—545 —691, 723 
—900,000 
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page 115 we excluded only the major nonrecurring items of program 
liquidation costs and the move of radio activities to Washington, and 
did not show separately the small nonrecurring item of about $10,500, 
which is reflected in the opening table. 


BROADCAST SCHEDULE 


Mr. CLevenGer. Pages 118 and 119 contain daily broadcast 
schedules by language service. ‘These should be in the record. 

Mr. SrrerBert. | was going to suggest 120, also. 

Mr. CLEevENGER. Increases are largely in program services. We 
include page 120, also, for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Daily broadcast schedule by language service 


1953 | 


A. European division: C. Near East, south Asia 
Albanian and Africa—Continued 
Armenian 
Azerbaijani 
Bulgarian 
Czech-Slovak.. 


Georgian 24 
German (to Austria)_ 3 3 :30 || D. Far East division: 
German (to Ger- | Amoy...-. 
Indonesian 


Lithuanian 

Polish 
Rumanian. 


:30 
730 
:30 
730 
115 
230 
3:00 
:30 
730 
730 


te 


| 


Thai 
Vietnamese 


Total___. 
E. Worldwide English 


F. Munich program center: 
Bulgarian 
Czecho-Slovak 

B. Latin American divi- Estonian 

sion: Hungarian 
Brazilian Lithuanian 
Polish 
Russian 


a+ 


©. Near East, 
and Afri Total programs... 


| 0:30 0 0 
0 0 
.| 1:00 1:00 1:00 
| 45 |  :30 
Estonian 30 30 730 Urdu eaacdas 230 | 0 0 
Finnish 0) 0 0 
4:45] 3:00] 3:00 
| :30 
+ 
:30 
Latvia 730 :30 730 | Japanese... ..-....... 330 230 
:30 730 | } 1:15 1:15 
| 1:00 | 1:00} 1:00 | |} 0 
730] 0 0 Mandarin... | 2:30 
745 245 745 Swatow | 0 
2:90 2:30 30 
1:15 | 1:15 1:15 } 30 
(Spain) 745 :30 730 
atar 7:30) 0 0 9:45 | 7:45 7 
115 | 0 0 8348 3 
Ukrainian...........| 1:00 | 1:00} 1:00 
115 
| 0 115 
| 315 215 
} 715 
| 715 
| :30 
715 715 
Total 3:10 0 0 
| 1:45] 2:00 3:30 
43:40 | 28:05 | 32:05 
700 1:00 1:00 | 
:30 | 20 | 
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International broadcasting service—Program services by organizational unit 


1953, actual 1954, estimate | 1955,estimate | or 


Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 
Amount tion Amount tion Amount 


tion Amount 


A, Domestic: 
1, Program man $ $131, 641 
. European division. 2, 009, 680 


. Inter-American 
division. _______. 
. Field service divi- 


services 
ision 
. Package program: 
. Private enterprise 
tracts 
program cen- 


Munich program center 
D. Manila packaging center. 
E. Cairo packaging center 


8, 411, 167 . 1, 173, 112 


FACILITIES OPERATIONS BY LOCATION 


Mr. CLevenGeER. You have facilities on page 126. We will include 


that for the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Facilities operations by location 


1953, actual 1954, estimate | 1955, estimate as, 


Amount Amount | PS! | 4 mount 


1. Domestic 248 $4, 144,713 
2. Honolulu 232, 0 153, 909 
3. Munich and cast 1, 181, 565 
4. Manila ax 907 389, 200 
5. Jade (Philippines) . 
John (Okinawa) - 
8. 
9. 
10. 


10, 764, 929 9, 126, 676 9, 792, 451 


Mr. CLEVENGER. $1,173,112 is the requested increase in these ser- 
vices. There is an increase of $665,775 in the facilities operation. 
Will you speak to that, please? 


PACKAGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Srrerpert. The largest item in the $1,173,000 is $324,000 for 
package programs. That results from the policy of minimizing direct 
shortwave broadcasts to the free world and substituting therefor 
programs which are designed for broadcasting on local facilities where 


3. Near East, south | | 
Asia, and Africa 
division. -______- 107 729, 960 56 532, 246 60 574, 842 4 $42, 596 
Far East division _. 170 | 1, 067, 734 109 782, 307 109 
200 | 1,410, 121 138 | 1, 056, 680 158 | 1, 207, 680 20 151, 000 
100, 000 |... 245, 300 
B, 
ter 34 198, 816 8 71, 466 8 7 ES 
48 270, 658 64 439, 133 103 691, 665 39 252, 532 
9 74, 829 16 132, 233 7 57, 404 
Posi- Posi- 
| tion | Amount | tion | 
188 | $4, 340, 021 4 $195, 308 
10 154, 201 |....... 382 
136 | 1,391, 878 4 210, 313 
74 464,947 |_._.._. 75, 747 
110 682, 787 ll 68, 592 
106 764, 358 |.....-- 79, 783 
63 396, 486 |...-.-- 24, 446 
4 104, 405 |.._.... 1,478 
| 6 633, 572 |_....-- 521 
Total 973 29 665, 775 
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the local audiences are accustomed to listening. Some of that is done 
in New York and much of it is done in the field. This is primarily 
for the field operation. 


MUNICH PROGRAM CENTER 


The second largest increase is for the Munich program center where 
we can make use of up-to-the-minute anti-Communist information 
ained from defectors and latest reports from behind the Iron Curtain. 
myself have seen how that operates. It is the most effective kind 
of broadcasting we can do. I have seen a news editor who speaks a 
foreign language sitting with earphones listening to a satellite or 
Soviet broadcast which he then can answer within the next 2 or 3 
hours directly. I have seen specific instances of countering that 
propaganda in that time span. They get the human interest items in 
Munich and get the latest up-to-the-minute news of what is happening 
in the country which the people themselves are denied by the Com- 
munist puppet governments. 

Two hundred forty-five thousand dollars in private enterprise 
contracts is shown, which is for using private programing and broad- 
casting facilities. We can go into the details of any of these as soon 
as I hit another item or two. 


CENTRAL SERVICES DIVISION 


Our Central Services Division, $151,000, is for additional services 
provided in New York, it will be Washington, for furnishing to the 
field. 

MANILA PROGRAM CENTER 


I should have mentioned the Manila Program Center along with 
Munich because there we are just starting a local programing effort 
to get the most recent information from China and the South East 
Asia area and get it right back to the listeners in those areas quickly, 
authentically, and with an up-to-the-minute appeal. It makes much 
more effective use of our megawatt facilities in both Munich and 
Manila to do the programing as near to the target area as possible. 


MEGAWATT STATIONS 


Mr. CLevenGcer. You speak of the megawatt stations. In Munich 
you buy your power or do you produce it? 

Mr. StreiBertT. Produce it, sir, with our own diesel engines. 

Mr. Cievencer. Can you produce 1 million watt power with a 
diesel engine? 

Mr. Srrersert. No, sir; It takes a battery of four. 

Mr. Cievencer. I am speaking of diesel engines. Can you ac- 
tually produce 1 million? 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes. There is a big power installation there of 
immense size. Surely we can do that. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. It is one of several extensive broadcast centers of 
the United States; is it not? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. In addition to the long-wave megawatt 
transmitter, we use shortwave and medium-wave transmission at this 
point. 
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Mr. Cievencer. In the Manila location is it possible to use part 
of a megawatt station? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. CLeveNGeER. 500,000, a quarter of a million? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. Is there any particular advantage in Manila of 
using a megawatt? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, because you want to get the signal as far as 
possible in the night-time hours to skip distance over into southeast 
Asia and southern China. The more power you have the farther the 
signal goes. 

Mr. CLevencer. Can you beam it in that direction? 

Mr. Srreisert. You can beam it; yes. 

re pith ger Then you have another one in Okinawa to the 
north? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. That is beamed, too. 

Mr. Cievencer. How far apart are they? Is it 1,200 miles? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I don’t know the distance betweeen Manila and 
Okinawa. Something on that order. 

Mr. Bow. It is about that distance. 

Mr. Cievencer. And yet you find a use for a megawatt station 
that close to Manila? 

Mr. Srreisert. One thousand miles, sir, is considerable distance 
in the medium-wave field. It is like a Minneapolis station and a 
New York station. 

Mr. CLevencer. About that in miles perhaps; yes. 

Mr. SrrerBert. And also they are beamed. Okinawa is a station 
that has 2 beams, and it can have 3. I think they use two. They are 
directed in each case to the areas we want to hit and they do not over- 


Mr. CLevencer, How did you reach Manila before? Shortwave 
and then relay? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Shortwave. There was a local medium-wave 
facility for Manila, for the Philippines, but there was no medium 
wave—— 

Mr. CLevencer. From Honolulu you used shortwave to get it 
over? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CievenGcer. That is all I have at this time speaking on those 
stations. I wanted to justify their use. But 1 million watts would 
supply; would it not, a pretty good sized town with power? 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Will the annual operation of these things be much 
less than a million dollars each? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. Maintenance should not go up. We try to 
maintain them currently as much as we would in a year or two. It 
should go down, sir, because we ought to be able to train more and 
more local employees, and that is the aim. In the case of those 2, one 
is estimated $680,000 and the other $760,000. Of course they were 
not operating fully in 1954, but I believe that these should not go up. 
How much they can be reduced remains to be seen. 

Mr. Cievencer. Continue with the rest of the explanation, Mr. 
Streibert. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I have finished with the material on page 120. 
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Mr. Bow. May I make an inquiry on the stations you have been 
referring to? 
Mr. CLeveNGER. Yes. 


RATIO OF COST INCREASE TO POWER INCREASE 


Mr. Bow. Does that amount of power increase the cost of operation 
a great deal? In other words, when you speak of the million watts, if 
you operated on lower power is it much cheaper? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Power increases and staff increases. 

Mr. Martin. It would be almost directly proportional to the in- 
creased power of the transmitter. 

Mr. Bow. What is the difference in power cost, would you say, 
between the 50 and the 1,000? 

Mr. Martin. It would not be in the direct ratio of 20 times the 
cost. 

Mr. Bow. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Martin. We would get more efficient generation with the 
large plants we have. This is an estimate. I would say it would 
be about 15 times the power cost for running a 50-kilowatt plant. 
That is a rough estimate. . 

WRUL, BOSTON 


Mr. Coon. During what dates did WRUL at Boston carry Voice 
of America broadcasts? 

Mr. Srreipert. I will ask Mr. Erikson that question. 

Mr. Erikson. It bas been carrying some broadcasting for us all 
through the years. We canceled as of July 1 a broadcast to Italy and 
a broadcast to Scandinavian countries, and we canceled 1 of 2 Latin- 
American broadcasts. We kept on the air a series consisting of 6 
three-quarter hour programs a week in the evening. It was impor- 
tant to evaluate its effectiveness in terms of coverage in various 
countries and listener interest. We have been conducting research to 
see what kind of a job WRUL has been able to do in terms of reaching 
the field with a good signal and in terms of program acceptability. 

Mr. Coon. You say all through the years. Does that mean 
through the calendar year of 1953? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. That goes back all through the calendar 
year of 1953. 

Mr. Coon. Were they directed broadcasts that could be heard by 
= or were they sent to other stations to be rebroadcast by 

em 

Mr. Errxson. Shortwave broadcasts that can be received over 
shortwave sets and picked up by approximately 22 stations in the 
Caribbean area. 

Mr. Coon. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney? 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 


Mr. Roonry. What is Radio Free Europe doing at the moment? 

Mr. Srreisert. They are continuing to broadcast full time, 
something like a 16-hour-a-day schedule as I understand it, to Poland 
Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. 
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Mr. Rooney. How much is their annual budget? 

Mr. SrreiBert. I am not informed on that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you any idea? Somebody in your outfit 
should know. 

Mr. SrrerBert. No. We have nothing to do with their operations. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please see that somebody gets that infor- 
mation and inserts it in the record at this point? That should be 
easily ascertained. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Well, we can ask the sponsoring organization, 
Radio Free Europe, if they will give it to us. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. I believe it has been in this record before. 

Mr. SrrerBert. All right. 

Mr. Rooney. Both as to budget and countries to which they beam. 

(Nore.—The information requested was not received in time for 
insertion in the printed record.) 


JAMMING 


Mr. Roonry. What is the present situation with regard to jamming? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Primarily it occurs in the Soviet area itself. We 
know the jamming in Moscow is, within the city limits, pretty com- 
plete; 25 or 30 miles out of Moscow there is reception. There is 
reception throughout the Soviet, but it is subject to jamming in con- 
centrated areas, that is to say, jamming by groundwave of jamming 
transmitters. We have every indication that the broadcasts are 
received widely, yet spottily. ; 

Mr. Roonry. What percentage of our broadcasts would you say 
get through? 

Mr. Strersert. We have no quantitative measure. 

In the satellites it—jamming—is less effective. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you know you get through at all? 

Mr. Srrersert. Perhaps Mr. Erikson can give specific instances. 

Mr. Ertxson. We have two sources of information so far as jam- 
ming and reception are concerned. First we have our own studies of 
jamming and how it is handled. Jamming never is completely and 
consistently successful. There isno doubt about that. The Russians 
have a tough problem when it comes to blocking us out. For example, 
at Moscow at 6:15 local time, Moscow time, we are broadcasting on 
33 different channels through that area. We are concentrating 33 
beams into the Moscow area. BBC is concentrating 17 and Canada 
2. That means 52 channels are concentrated into that area. This 
requires approximately 200 ground-wave jammers because they can 
function effectively for an area of only 3 or 4 miles. Approximately 
200 sky-wave jammers are operating. Sky-wave jammers don’t 
function as effectively as the ground-wave jammers. 

The point illustrated there is that to block out an area the way 
Moscow blocks out requires a tremendous amount of equipment 
concentrated by the Russians to do the job. 

Mr. Rooney. They could be using it for the purpose of propaganda 
rather than for the purpose of jamming our broadcasts. 

Mr. Erikson. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. You have no estimates as to this? 

Mr. Erikson. Estimates of what kind? 

Mr. Rooney. As to what the situation is today? 
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Mr. Erikson. Our estimate of the situation today is that 

Mr. Rooney. How much do you figure we get through? If this is 
classified let us have it off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. SrrerBerRT. We recently went on the air from Munich, as you 
know, on the Moscow longwave frequency, which means that those 
signals are heard within 150 and 200 miles of Moscow. It pushed 
their signal back because this is a megawatt of power. However, 
obviously that signal cannot be jammed or they would be jamming 
their own signal. 

Also, to the extent that there have been sets locked into a specific 
frequency, we get into those sets because we are on that same fre- 
quency. I wanted to mention that. 

Mr. CLevencer. Who makes the penetration into Leningrad or the 
Odessa area? 

Mr. Srreipert. We are trying to penetrate that. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Stalingrad and other points? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. There are some big cities over the Urals. Do you 
reach them? 

Mr. Srreipert. We do with the skywave on shortwave. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


PROPOSAL TO INCREASE ENGLISH-LANGUAGE BROADCASTS 


Mr. Preston. On page 117 of the justification, the first paragraph 


reads as follows: 


English is now the second language in almost every major nation. VOA broad- 
easts in English are considered by many of the peoples in the overseas audience 
to be more authentic and more reliable than broadcasts in their own languages. 
The present schedule of 30 minutes daily allows very little selectivity in providing 
news and commentary for particular areas of the world. The increase requested 
will permit preparation of daily news and commentary adapted at least to hit the 
significant items and major interests on a regional basis. 


I note that in this connection you plan in 1955 to add 2 hours 30 
minutes in worldwide English broadcasts. 

Mr. Streipert. Total would be 2 hours 30. We add 2 hours. 
We now broadeast a half hour. 

Mr. Preston. I refer you to page 116 which reads as follows: 

The 1955 estimates propose only two increases in the daily broadcast schedule: 
(A) an additional 2 hours 30 minutes in worldwide English broadcasts. 

A moment ago you said just 2 but the language says 2}. 

Mr. Srreipert. | beg your pardon, sir. | am wrong. 

Mr. Preston. The question I raise is this: English is not the second 
language in a great many countries of the world. For instance, in 
lower Europe French is the secondary language, in such countries as 
Spain, Greece, Italy, in North Africa, and in the Moroccos. So if 
you are going to add 2% hours English worldwide broadcasts you are 
confronted with 2 problems—one is the time difference. You will 
not reach a lot of people because they will be sleeping while the 
broadcasts are being made. Another is that you are going to hit 
areas that are predominantly already friendly, English-speaking areas. 
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What is the real justification for adding 2% hours of worldwide English 
broadcasts in light of those facts? 

Mr. Srrersert. I think you can cite the effectiveness of BBC news 
broadcasts in English, who have been at it now for at least 10 years 
more than we have. 

As to reaching the time, although we have a half hour, let us say, of 
a particular program, we would schedule that on facilities at different 
times so as to hit the various areas at times when they would be 
listening, but the essence of the answer is that our news broadcasts in 
English are authentic presentations of the American happenings here, 
of Washington congressional actions, the undistorted recounts of 
American news of interest to the rest of the world. 

In addition to news we include political commentary and news 
commentary. 

We cut down to the present schedule from 5% hours in the fiscal 
op of 1953, and our experience is that this half hour is just too thin. 

t does not get to enough people. It does not cut enough of an influ- 
ence. Although you can hit some people with a particular broadcast 
at a particular time, if you have 2 or 3 in that area you are apt to hit 
many more people, as you yourself know. This is an effort to regain 
some of the audience who do and can listen to news in English and 
commentary in English. It is a matter again of selective audience. 
We agree that in many countries that does not hit a mass audience by 
any means, places where there is no English spoken by the people and 
where a second language is another foreign language that will not be as 
effective as where English is a second language. 

I think that we have severely diminished our broadcasting influences 
by cutting these English broadcasts down way too low. It is just not 
enough for people to hear it. I think we should have more nearly as 
much on the air as our British friends have. I don’t have the figure 
here but they are far above 3 hours a day in English. 

Mr. Preston. How many hours total do you have of worldwide 
English broadcasts daily? 

Mr. SrrerBert. This would be it, total of 3 hours a day. That is 
all. It is now one-half hour a day. 

Mr. Preston. You were actually cut down to 30 minutes? 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes; that is all we have. 

Mr. Preston. Who made that decision? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That was a decision made in the spring of 1953 in 
anticipation of this severe cut that I spoke of earlier. Some adjust- 
ments had been made and they decided to cut down the English 
materially in order to preserve as much of the satellite and Soviet 
languages as possible. 

Mr. Preston. Was that made by your predecessor, that is the 
decision you speak of? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Let me be absolutely certain of this, as to when it 
was cut to a half hour. 

Mr. Errxson. It was made before we came in. Dr. Robert 
Johnson was the predecessor. 

Mr. Preston. In establishing a priority where a reduction could 
be made they apparently didn’t put much priority on this worldwide 
broadcast to have reduced it to 30 minutes a day. 

Mr. Srrersert. No, they didn’t. I think it is just a matter of 
making sure by experience. It is too bad we have had to suffer it, 
but at least it is now pretty well demonstrated in our opinion. 
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Mr. Preston. Have you spoken to the proposition of 2% hours 
more? 

Mr. Errxson. Very much so. It would be almost an official pres- 
entation of American news at a great enough length so that the sig- 
nificance would be apparent to the listener. We have reason to believe 
that in many countries the newspapers do not present as much news 
about us as they should. This will be of interest, we think, to the 
opinion leaders and the more sophisticated literate people in most 
countries where English is not the second language perhaps. 

Mr. Preston. I realize it is important to put out some broadeasts. 
I was not aware of the fact it had been reduced to the very low length 
of time of 30 minutes a day. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Coon? 


DISCONTINUANCE OF BAKER WEST STATION 


Mr. Coon. What is the status now of the Baker West Station which 
was supposed to be a million megawatt station? 

Mr. Srreisert. The plan was discontinued by my predecessor last 
spring. 

her Rooney. It was discontinued, was it not, by your previous 
predecessor, that is your predecessor before the last? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, discontinued by Dr. Johnson, sir. I have 
some responsibility because I was a consultant who participated in a 
report on which his action is based. I am not trying to duck respon- 
sibility. I was connected with it. It was done under the previous 
administration. 

Mr. Coon. What was done with the land purchased for that site? 

Mr. Srreipert. [t has been declared surplus and it is in the 
process of being turned over to GSA for disposition. 

Mr. Dickey. It has been turned over. It was released to GSA 
last week, sir. 

Mr. Streipert. They requested us to withhold releasing it to them 
until we could make some adjustments which they felt we were in a 
better position to do than they. It would get into a great deal of 
detail to go into that matter fully. Some actions had to be taken 
before it could be fully cleared for disposition by them, and they re- 
quested us to take those actions rather than have them do it. We 
have been engaged in working out those things. 

Mr. Coon. I have had many conversations and requests from people 
out there hoping that land could be returned to private ownership. 

Mr. Srreipert. I am glad to say it will now be available. UP 
called me about it last night at 11 o’clock and I confirmed a report 
they had from Seattle to that effect. 

Mr. Dickny. We have to turn it over to GSA. They dispose of it 
in accordance with the terms of the act. There is a special bill which 
has been introduced in Congress to give former owners priority. That, 
of course, is up to the Congress. We have no control over that situa- 
tion. Once we declare it surplus it is then taken by General Services 
Administration for disposition in accordance with their law. 

Mr. Coon. But your agency did last week turn it back? 

Mr. Dickey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. In this connection I happened to come across some- 
thing in this morning’s Congressional Record. Is it correct that 
M. T. that site? 

Mr. Srrerpert. May I refer that to Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. They did not recommend it in such definitive terms 
as you use. I think you are making reference to a report which was 
issued some few months ago by MIT as a result of some measure- 
ments which were conducted in the mouths of May and June 1952, 
on transpacific radio propagation conditions. They summarized 
these results to the effect that there would not be such a great differ- 
ence between, say, a site in Washington, near Seattle, or one in 
California as had been indicated previously. 

Mr. Rooney. Was this matter not also taken up with RCA? 

Mr. Martin. Recently, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Back at that time. 

Mr. Martin. At the time the original determination was made to 
put a station in the State of Washington, RCA was consulted on the 
siting. 

Mr. Rooney. What did they say? 

Mr. Martin. They recommended that location. 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. The letter was in this morning’s Record. 

Mr. Coon. One more question, Mr. Chairman. Did they recom- 
mend this particular site which cost $400 an acre for the 1,200 acres? 

Mr. Martin. They recommended a location only in the general 
area, sir. It could vary several miles in either direction. 


cost OF OPERATION 


Mr. CLevencer. About the Courier I asked about, you show cost 
of operating $633,572, as shown on page 126. Does that cover the 
crew of the ship, the Coast Guard crew that mans it, and the whole 
operation of the ship? 

Mr. SrrerBert. It covers our payment to the Coast Guard for its 
operation, yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. Have you anything more to present on this radio 
section? 

Mr. Srreipert. No, sir. I would like to sum up by saying that as 
you notice we have not proposed any further construction of facilities, 
feeling that we wish to make maximum use of the facilities we have. 
We think that by improving the communication between these 
various bases and the flexibility that we can make it a more efficient 
system. I believe we will not need new facilities. 

I do not know where you wish to pursue this question 


INVENTORY OF ELECTRONIC MATERIAL 


Mr. CLevenGcer. I wanted to have an inventory of this electronic 
material which you might furnish for the record at this point. 

Mr. Srretspert. Yes, we have such an inventory and we will be 
glad to furnish it for the record. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 
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List of equipment stored at the radio supply depot, by projects for which obtained 


PROJECT ABLE—STUDIO FACILITIES 
Description 


11 (A115 B) amplifiers 
15 magnetic tape recorders 


338 


PROJECT ABLE-—-COMMUNICATIONS 


Equipment held for this project has an estimated value of 


g 


BAKER EAST 


2 (100 kilowatt) transmitters, less 1 set of spares 
8 audio peak amplifiers 

2 oscillator power supply 

2 turntables 

2 tape recorders 

4 wire-line insulators 

Amplifiers, preamplifiers, and accessories 

Copper wire No. 2 

2 wire clips 

2 dual 500 kilowatt transmitters 

2 oscillators 


BAKER WEST 
2 dual 500 kilowatt transmitters 
2 oscillators 
2 oscillator power supply 
Amplifiers 
Steel towers 
2 tape recorders 
4 turntables 
4 pickup kits 
8 audio peak amplifiers 


12 switches 

12 items RCA equipment 

6 relays 

10,000 shielded wire 

Panel equipment 

Miscellaneous equipment 

Brackets and terminal plates 
Wire... 
14 switches. 

Miscellaneous items 

12 mounting angles 

Miniature lamps 

26 magnetic tape recorders 
Audograph dual recorders 

100 rectifiers 


Miscellaneous eauipment 
Miscellaneous audio equipment 
Dual monitoring recorders 

Audio terminal blocks and brackets 


|| 

Cost 

125, 000mm 

437, 24 

5, 224 

590 

954 

420 

3, 720 

68 

4, 300 

146 

20) 

2, 081, 200 

5, 500 

590 

PROJECT CAST 

ees 264. 00 
8, 421. 10 
67. 00 
465. 30 
617. 25 
368. 02 
3. 96 
49. 08 
205. 60 
17. 16 
25, 870. 00 
ts 2, 881. 00 
32. 00 
Miscellaneous equipment and spare parts.___._________________ 3, 858. 50 
Presto recorders and amplifiers. _____._.._......._._-____..__- 9, 464. 00 
Sorenson Nobatron and spare tubes___.___._.___.-___________- 803. 62 
Loudspeakers and transformers_______________________________ 262. 07 
Laminated dial faces_ 59. 00 
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List of equipment stored at the radio supply depot, by projects for which obtained— 
Continued 


PROJECT DOG 
Description 

1 megawatt transmitter 
2 (75 kilowatt) diesels 
1 diversity receivers 

5 REL receivers and 5 gates transmitters 
1 spare parts kit 
1 set of 5 Hicsels, 920 kilowatt 
1 (6200 kilowatt) switchboard 
5 oil filters 4-depth 
1 (225 kilowatt) switchboard 
3 oil purifiers 
5 thermostats and 1 element 
5 thermostats and 1 element 
Spare parts 
1 oil filter 1-depth 
Thermostat and element 
1 oil filter 
1 cleaning table and centrifuge bowl 
Turbo water coolers 
Air-cooled compressor and fittings 
2 thermostatic control valves 
6 audio peak amplifiers 
53 cabinet racks 
Amplifving equipment 
1 suburban carryall 
Spare parts for carryall 
Spare parts for pickups 
1 evaporator distiller 
1 transmitting and 1 each receiving audio console 


PROJECT EAST 


Se pole guy and Xmission kit 
2 (75 kilowatt) diesels 
3 diversity receivers 
4 pioneer receivers 
1 kit spare parts 
1 set of 5 diesels, 920-kilowatt 
1 (200-kilowatt) diesel 
1 air compressor 
1 (6,200-kilowatt) switchboard 
5 thermostats and 1 element 
5 thermostats and 2 elements 
Spare parts 
1 oil filter, 2-depth 
1 centrifuge cleaning table 
6 audio peak amplifiers 
Miscellaneous equipment 
Audio equipment 
Miscellaneous equipment 
Transnitter and receiver console 
Cabinet racks and accessories 


|| 

Cost 
$851, 895. 00 
35, 884. 00 
25, 295. 00 
14, 240. 00 
42, 720. 00 
178, 521. 30 
15, 081. 50 
3, 183. 86 
522) 445. 00 
34, 655. 00 
55, 108. 00 
1, 786. 00 
1, 555. 00 
9, 770. 00 
9, 284. 00 
420. 00 
930. 00 
247.15 
250. 00 
100. 00 
250. 00 
508. 00 
1, 410. 00 
1, 316. 18 
129. 60 
3, 918. 00 
5, 883. 00 
21, 143. 58 
4, 291. 80 
1, 645. 68 
153. 00 
504. 11 
5, 776. 00 
10, 249. 94 

2, 448. 00 
35, 884. 00 
25, 295. 00 
56, 960. 00 
3, 183. 86 
9, 990. 00 
524, 445. 00 
32, 553. 00 
1, 786. 00 
55, 108. 00 
9, 284. 00 
888, 161. 00 
420. 00 
930. 00 
247. 15 
250. 00 
508. 00 
3, 918. 00 
1, 187. 00 
1, 100. 00 
328. 68 
10, 249. 94 
6, 772. 19 
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List of equipment stored at the radio supply depot, by projects for which obtained— 
Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Descripton Cost 
Bronze turnbuckles 1, 035. 00 
Insulators 1, 948. 05 


Subtotal, project equipment 
Stock of operating spare parts and equipment 1, 338, 380. 72 


9, 941, 348. 18 
Press SERVICE 


Mr. CLeveNGER. We will take up at this time the matter of press 
services. 

The request is for an increase of $1,625,484. 

We will introduce into the record at this point page 137, and also 
the table on page 138, and the table on page 146. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by activity 


§ Increase or 
1953, actual 1954, estimate 1955, estimate decrease (—-) 


Posi- 
tion 


Posi- 
tion 


a. | 
Amount Amount res Amount Amount 


development 
service $3, 417, 558 $2, 473, 456 : $2, 766, 900 $293, 444 
2. Field production and -, 
ization......--.-.----- , 608, 1, 470, 860 , 802, 1, 332, 040 


Subtotal , 026, 2 3,944,316 | 49 , 569, 6 1, 625, 484 
3. Program liquidation costs ; 275, 972 al —275, 972 


4,220,288 | 49 497 | 5, 569, 1, 349, 512 


1 Excludes reimbursements from other accounts as follows: 
1953—$119, 554 
1954—$123,000 


Summary of requirements—Domestic development services 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate Png (=) 


Product or service 


| 


Posi- | 4 mount | Post | Posi- | 


Posi- 
tions tions | Amount | tions | Amount 


tions Amount 


(a) Personal services 430 |s2, $1, 915, 458 
(b) Travel 1, 23, 700 
(c) Wireless file and other 
communications 

(d) Plastic plates. 

(e) Features 

Y/) Pilot model pamphlets. 

) Photo servicing 
‘ ) Problems of communism 


i) Editorial servicing of 
local publications 

(k) Filmstrips 

(@ All other 


3, 417, 58 | au 2, 473, 456 | a 2, 766, 900 | 


43118—54——_33 


Grand total...........| 638,028,265 | 
| 321 |$1, 944, 000 4| $28,542 
_.....-| 70,700 |.....--| "47,000 
326,400 51, 440 
80,000 8, 400 
9, 000 4, 500 

: 
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Summary of requirements—Field production and utilization 


Increase or de- 
1953, actual 1954, estimate 1955, estimate crease (—) 
Product or service —_ 


Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 


Amount Amount Amount Amount 


a) Personal services _.____- $428, 475 $329, 863 $358, 993 $29, 130 
b) Travel and home leave 
46, 200 |... 41, 500 —4, 700 


costs... 

(c) Field production: 
1. Far Bast a 929, 547 404, 341 . 640, 962 236, 621 
370, 459 717, 446 |... 346, 987 
647, 641 |.....--. 190, 061 322, 338 132, 277 
4. Latin America. 482, 386 ...-. 95, 681 300, 545 
(d) Equipment and mainte- 

(e) All other. 


258, 501 |.....-. 33, 855 |.....-- 325, 035 291, 180 
504 400 400 |. 


208 3, 608, 707 1, 470, 860 2, 802, 900 p 1, 332, 040 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you please explain these various increases as 
set forth on page 137? 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Chairman, do you mean these requested in- 
creases? 
Mr. CLevencer. Well, the whole thing—the justification for those 
increases. 
DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Srreipertr. The detail for the increase of domestic develop- 
— services is on page 138, and these are the increases in the United 

tates. 

These are really technical production matters. We have here the 
assistant director for press and publications, Mr. Harlan Logan, who 
was appointed only January 6, 1954. 

So, except on matters of policy, I think I would like to ask Mr. 
Hutchison, who is his deputy, and who has been active in the direction 
of this activity until Mr. Logan’s appointment, to comment briefly 
on these amounts on page 138. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. | note you have a request for four positions, and 
that you have an increase such as this, which is certainly not due to 
increased personnel. 

We would be interested in your explanation of this $1,625,000. 

We would like for you to justify the entire item and, particularly, 
the increases. 

Mr. Srreisert. The increase in personal services is for four posi- 
tions domestically, and is meant to enable us to support the increased 
publications program for the field, in providing them with necessary 
raw materials. 

Mr. Hurcuison. That includes 3 writers, and 1 artist. 

Mr. Cievencer. You have 97 positions on page 137, and 4 on page 
138; is that right? 

Mr. Hutcuison. I am sorry, sir; I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are discussing 321 positions now—for the 
press service. 

Mr. CLevenceEr. This is the breakdown; is it not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hurcuison. It changes from 317 to 321 and adds 2 positions 
overseas. 


( 


TRAVEL 


On travel, the increase is $47,000. The increase would provide for 
greater press coverage of foreign visitors. Most of the increase, 
except for $5,700, which would be for 2 overseas trips for technicians 
dealing with installation of radio teletype, would be for coverage for 
foreign visitors. 

The increase for foreign-visitor coverage, we feel, is important, 
because we have never been able to get adequate coverage for the 
thousands upon thousands of foreign visitors who come over here 
under various programs, and who provide us with one of the best 
possible means of providing news stories for the field. These stories 
will best portray American life and policies, and give us what we call 
in this country hometown news stories about them. 


WIRELESS FILE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS 


The wireless file and other communications, which is item C, calls 
for an increase of $51,440, which would permit us to resume the trans- 
mission of 8,000 words per day on a 6-day-a-week basis. 

We reduced the wireless file in the present fiscal year to 6,000 words, 
and 5 days a week, and we find that the posts would like to have both 
the additional day and the resumption of the 8,000 words. 


PLASTIC PLATES 


The plastic plates are our version of the zinc engravings usually 
used in this country. They are a low-priced means of putting photo- 
graphs and other pictorial material in foreign newspapers with low 
transportation costs. We have always faced an insatiable appetite 
from the foreign press for these pictures. It is a means for us to reach 
that great portion of the foreign press which cannot provide its own 
engravings. 

We are constantly faced with requests from the posts for more of 
these, because they provide a cheap and effective way to get pictorial 
information into the press, and so we have asked for that increase. 


FEATURES 


This is largely material which we send out by mail, and it includes 
feature stories which do not have to be sent by wireless means, 
because they do not have the element of urgency. It includes 
background and action kits on various subjects, a recent example of 
which was on communism and religion; one recently was on the 
American type of capitalism. We have packets on youth and women’s 
activities. 

Photographs usually accompany these packets, and become a 
part of our feature service. 

We have asked for $65,000 for features. The increase would be 
$50,075, devoted to features stories written about the foreign visitors 
who are represented in the increased travel that we asked for to cover 
these people as they move about the United States. 
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PILOT MODEL PAMPHLETS 


The next item is “Pilot model pamphlets.” These are pamphlets 
prepared here by very cheap means, and if I may direct your attention 
to an example, sir, I would like to very much. 

This little pamphlet up here [indicating] which has been very cheaply 
produced in offset printing, contains the raw materials for a pamphlet 
called the Meaning of Korea, which was produced in anticipation of 
the truce in Korea. 

The material for that pamphlet, along with photographs or, perhaps 
in some cases, the actual reproduction materials, is used by the posts 
in whatever means they deem best suited for their particular country, 
and here are some of the examples of how this pamphlet was used in 
the field. 

Here, we have it in Greece and in France. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Can you pass that over here, so they can see it? 

Mr. Hurcuison. Yes; this is in Indochina, and here it is in Arabic. 
Here it is in Flemish; this is Spanish, and here it is in English for the 
Near East, and then we have the Arabic version there, too. 

This is Finnish, and this is Portuguese. 

The cost is very small for putting out 2,000 copies of these, as our 
samples and as our working models for the field, and the field then 
can develop for the particular country as it thinks best to present 
the message. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hurcuison. Back on the record. 

Would you care to see any additional examples of that, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Cievencer. It is all right if the committee wants to spend 
some more time on it. 

You did not find out what made the Finns honest; did you? 

Mr. Hurcuison. Sir? 

Mr. Cievencer. Did any of you discover what made the Finns 
honest? 

Mr. Hurcuison. I am sorry; I do not know. 

Mr. CievenGcer. They are willing to pay their debts and their 
loans, and I would be interested in knowing that. 

Mr. Hurcuison. They are certainly most admirable people. 

I will pass this package over to the committee for its examination 
and I shall be aot to explain any of the publications. 


PHOTO SERVICING 


The increase for photo servicing is $8,400. This would permit us 
to supply to the field the additional selected photo subjects, and to 
use additional photo subjects in the preparation of such pilot models 
as you see here. 

e use photographs in a good many ways. We use them in our 
ordinary publications, and supply them to newspapers abroad, and 
furnish them to people who want to make simple window displays; 
sometimes in stores or offices, and public places; sometimes in the win- 
dows of the Embassy or the office of the USIS. 
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PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM MAGAZINE 


Problems of Communism is a magazine of as high an intellectual 
level as we can possibly produce. It is produced in small quantities 
and is directed at intellectuals, editors, and Government leaders who 
are largely located in what we call the neutralist area. 

In other words, it is to sway those people who are not convinced 
on the anti-Communist question. It is published now in English 
and in Spanish. We have just gone into a Spanish edition. We want 
to put it into French, Arabic, and Chinese in order to reach other 
important segments of world opinion. The increase is intended to 
accomplish that. 

Problems of Communism is not produced in great part by our own 
people. We call upon educators and experts in the field of anti- 
communism at various reputable universities, and study centers. 
Consequently a part of this increase is spent for the acquisition, by 
contract, of such special articles. 


CARTOONS 


We ship 2 cartoons weekly to the field, and, if [ may, I would like 
to ask to go off the record on this, because I would like to show you 2 
that we think are highly effective. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Very well. 

Mr. Hurcuison. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Unless the chairman has further questions, we can go back on the 
record, 

EDITORIAL SERVICING OF LOCAL PUBLICATIONS 


The item marked “(J),’”’ editorial servicing of local publications, 
is next. We service directly 22 publications in the field, produced 
in 40 language editions. We provide photographs, drawings, illus- 
trations, articles, and picture stories, and so on, to these publications. 

They use these in conjunction with locally produced material of 
like character. The posts control the content of these particular 
magazines. 

Sometimes, they print the magazines themselves at the posts. 
Sometimes they call upon us to print them, usually at one of our 
production centers in either Manila or Beirut, and we produce these 
magazines in accordance with the particular desires of the particular 
country. 

OTHER EXPENSES 


Item (L), is “Other expenses.’”’ This provides us subscriptions to 
magazines and newspapers for our use here in order to obtain reprint 
material. We obtain articles from a great many publications in this 
country and from private concerns, and we are permitted in many, 
many cases to use their material as reprint material around the world 
without cost. 

We find a great many important articles, and articles by well- 
known writers and from well-known publications, such as the Saturday 
Evening Post or Time magazine, which we distribute abroad very 
cheaply, to supplement our own material. 
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There is a $2,100 figure here for art supplies and $4,800 for reproduc- 
tion and shipping, and $2,100 for contractual messenger service; 
$6,000 for postage and $7,000 for social-security taxes for those 
employees who were not covered under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 

_ That covers our domestic development. 


FIELD PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION 


On page 146 you will find the item “Field production and utiliza- 
tion.” The only personnel which IPS has abroad is in Manila and 
Beirut, where we operate what are essentially publishing and printing 
lants. We have asked for an increase of 2 people for overseas: 1 for 
anila and 1 for Beirut. The figures are here for field production by 
areas. 
FAR EAST 


The Far East has an increase of $236,621; for the Near East it is 
$346,987; for Europe, $132,277, and for Latin America, $300,545. 

lam sorry, but I misled you a moment ago. I said “one for Manila, 
and one for Beirut.’’ They are both for Beirut to handle our editorial 
and publishing responsibilities for the magazine called Knowledge, 
we have a sample of that magazine here, I believe, and also the news- 
pee US News Review, a small pamphlet-size edition which you see 

ere. 

It is run both in English and Arabic. 

There is a decrease of $4,700 in the travel item for our overseas 
program, because there was one more home leave trip in 1954 than we 
anticipate in 1955. 

In field production the increase for the Far East represents the 
increase in pamphlet reproduction, primarily for Indochina, Thailand, 
Korea, and Japan, and 100,000 copies of our new publication USA— 
Its Geography and Growth. 


NEAR EAST 


The increase in the Near East is $346,987, which is largely concerned 
with the greater emphasis on our output in Egypt, Iran, and India. 
This would, among other things, produce an addition to our present 
circulation, and would produce a publication in the Telegu language 
in India to reach the State of Andhra, which is the new state which 
has been formed in India, and in which there is a pronounced Com- 
munist trend. 

It would also restore the 1953 level of Al Sadaka, a magazine pub- 
lished in Egypt, and distributed to some of the Arabic-speaking 
countries. 

EUROPE 


In Europe the increase is for $132,277 for pamphlet production for 
Spain and Italy, plus 100,000 copies of USA—Its Geography and 
Growth. 

LATIN AMERICA 


In Latin America the increase is $300,545, and it is earmarked 
specifically for Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Panama, and Venezuela, with about 65 percent of the 
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increase devoted to the geography, to an especially tailored anti- 
Communist pamphlet operation, and for pamphlet material to support 
the program for information in the European dependencies area. 

I bdiete that covers, briefly, the items we have, sir. 


TRADE FAIR EXHIBITS 


Mr. Bow. I would like to direct this question to the Director and 
to the members of the staff: 

I think it goes along with this, and it has just been brought to my 
attention from checking the proof on a previous hearing: 

In the justifications of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in the 
Commerce Department, they had requested an appropriation for 
participation in foreign trade fairs, and what they did, it seems to 
me, was overlapping and paralleling some of the work of the United 
States Information Service, and I asked them this question: 

Mr. Bow. Does the United States Information Service distribute a great deal 
of this material abroad? 

Mr. Macry. They are urging us to do this, and they will put some of their 
material in the booths. 

I would like to know whether or not the United States Information 
Service is urging the Department of Commerce to participate in the 
ine do what I consider to be an overlapping of the work of the 
USIS? 

Mr. SrrerBert. There are I do not know how many industrial 
fairs in the world a year, but I know it is a rather astounding number. 
We do not have the funds to run exhibits at all of those fairs. Pre- 
viously the MSA had funds in the European area, for example, and 
our people have the policy of trying to get exhibits in there wherever 
they can get an agency which has funds available for that purpose. 

It is our job to see that exhibits are there, if possible, either through 
our Own auspices or whatever auspices there may be. 

Mr. Bow. That does not answer the question, exactly, Mr. Director; 

Mr. SrrerBert. Excuse me. 

Mr. Bow. This is a case where they are asking for new funds in 
the Commerce Department Bureau—something new—and in making 
inquiry as to whether or not that is not the function, or an overlapping 
function, at least, with the United States Information Service, Mr, 
Macey, one of the assistants down there, said this of the Information 
Service: 

They are urging us to do this. 


Now, what I want to know is whether your agency is urging other 
departments of Government to institute new functions in order to do 
some of the work which has heretofore been done by the United States 
Information Service? 

Mr. SrrerBerr. I am not aware that we were urging them. 

Mr. Bow. Then, I would like to address that to all the people who 
are here with you. 

Mr. Srrersert. This group is not the group which has to do with 
exhibits. This is the group on press and publications. 

r Me Bow. They say they urged them to put their material in the 
ooths. 

Mr. Srrerpert. They meant exhibit material. 
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Mr. Bow. Then I say: ‘‘We have large libraries in practically every 
city abroad, where you can find this material, which would give us 
material to put in these fairs and exhibits.” 

Mr. Srreipert. Let me bring that up, if I may, when we put on our 
information center justifications. 

Mr. Bow. I think it is important to get this matter clarified, be- 
cause there was some criticism of your agency in urging some other 
agency to get up a new function to handle some of the things which 
I feel flees best be handled by you, and I had rather see the funds 
go to your group to do these things, than to some new agency set up 
and established to take over part of your functions. 

Mr. SrreIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you have any questions, Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Presron. I do not have any questions, but I would like to 
observe that, as I looked through the exhibits you furnished us and 
many of the documents, which we will not undertake to describe at 
this point, they seem to be very effective in design and in intent. 

Mr. Hurcuison. May I say that we would not want any of the 
items in the envelope which I handed you left in the record. 

Mr. Cievencer. We understand. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. We have some of these items, if you would like 
to see them. 

IMPORTANCE OF PRESS SERVICE 


Mr. Srrersert. Before closing, I want to make one point addi- 
tionally on this press service which, to me, is one of the most valuable 
asa of our operation, because this does get our news around the 
world. 

There has been some question as to why we should operate a press 
service in view of the fact that there are commercial companies in the 
business, and I would like to make the brief observation that this in 
no sense is paralleling a commercial press service. 

We operate a stated number of hours a day, which is far less than 
any press service—commercial press service—could operate and serve 
clients. We do not attempt to give complete news coverage, but we 
do attempt to give complete coverage on the kind of news that we are 
interested in, that does get out. 

There is money in here for improving our facilities; to make the 
transmission quicker, which I think will add to its effectiveness a 
great deal. 

The second point, in summation, which I would like to make is that 
the amount of money increase here, I think, is completely productive 
in that it is not for increased staff. 

It is for materials, almost entirely. 

Out of $1.6 million, $1.3 million of it is for materials, to be used in 
the field. We are establishing these operations closer to the places 
where this printed material is to be used. That means that it will 
get quicker deliveries, and that it is the cheapest possible way of 
producing it, or another way of saying it is: We get much more for 
our money in those areas, and it is much closer to the people that it 
is to reach. 
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Of the balance of the increase, domestically, $200,000 of that is 
not we’ staff, but for actual operation materials, and equipment, and 
so forth. 

I think this medium is not only performing a valuable service, but 
these increases requested will go directly to producing better results. 


FOREIGN VISITORS 


Mr. Roonry. Before we leave this, I wonder if I might inquire 
with regard to this matter of foreign visitors: 
On page 141, you have an increase of $47,000 which you state will 
provide for greater press coverage of foreign visitors (46,000) plus 
two overseas trips ($5,700), offset by nonrecurring 1954 overseas trips 
to Manila and Savbiny ($4,700). 
What does that make the total bill in connection with these foreign 
visitors, insofar as the taxpayer is concerned? 
Mr. Srreipert. We would not know, because the bill is paid by 
other agencies, primarily Exchange of Persons. 
We have regretted that we had not sufficient money to cover these 
eople, because the experiences they have, and what they do in the 
nited States are of great interest in their home countries. You can 
get accounts pretty surely printed by the foregin newspapers when 

ou have such coverage, and that gets news of the United States— 
intimate news of the United States—across to these foreign audiences, 
and it is the kind of thing that pays off greatly in relation to the invest- 
ment. For a little more money spent, you get a lot more out of the 
investment of sending people over here. 

Mr. Roonery. That $47,000 would be for domestic travel; would 
it not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Domestic coverage; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. On the next page, it would appear that in addition 
to that $47,000, you request $50,075, which you say provides 
primarily for increased free-lance contract coverage of foreign visitors. 

So, that there are at least two items in here which concern these 
foreign visitors? 

Mr. Hurcuison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any more? 

Mr. Hurcutson. I think not, sir. The free-lance coverage, the 
increase here of $50,075, providing free-lance contract coverage, is 
a process under which we can get much of this visitor coverage inex- 
pensively through asking newspapers or contract people to cover these. 

Mr. Roonry. Under this $50,075 item, these people would do a job 
in connection with a particular visitor, and you pay him an agreed 
fee for it; is that correct? 

Mr. Hurcuison. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to this $47,000? 

Mr. Hurcuison. That is travel expenses. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the travel expense for those people? 

Mr. Hutcuison. No; it is travel for our own people. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you would send some of your own 
people on these trips with the writing people who cover those foreign 
visitors; is that correct? 

Mr. Hutcuison. No, sir; not on the field trips. 
Mr. Roonry. Well, both these items concern foreign visitors? 
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Mr. Hurcuison. Yes; but we would never duplicate; we would 
either use one of our own, or the newspaper service. 
Mr. Roonny. You would not? 
Mr. Hurcuison. No, sir. May I give you an example, sir? 
Pe Rooney. In an attempt to do a good job, you would not do 
at! 


Mr. Hurcuinson. No, sir. 


CARTOON STRIPS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the cartoon strip, what is the total 
cost of those? I note that appears in here in a few places. 

You have 60,000 plastics here, and you have a cartoon item. 

What else might be in here in connection with that? 

Mr. Hurcutson. The strip is sent abroad only in two forms: One 
is the form for some posts in plastic plates, and for other posts it is in 
the form in which you saw it here, fin which the newspaper makes 
its own reproduction. 

Those are the only costs, aside from personal services, and one man 
does both cartoons. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total cost for the cartoon strip? 

Mr. Hurcuison. The costs amount to $4,500. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do they call it by that name? 

Mr. Hurcuison. We have not separated the costs, sir, between the 
two, but we do know that the cartoons will cost us $4,500 this year. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you repeat that again? The cartoons cost 

ow much? 


Mr. Hurcuison. $4,500, and we are asking to double it. ani 

Mr. Rooney. That is all of the editorial on it; is it? = 

Mr. Hurcuison. No, sir; that is for printing. The plastic plates 
for the cartoon would be in addition to that. 

Mr. Roonry. How much would that be? ; 

Mr. Hurcuison. I do not have a dollar figure, but there would be 
60,000 vues of those 2 cartoon strips, and we can supply you 


with a figure on it. It averages about 20 cents a plate. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record, and so we will have a 
true picture on this, would you please give your version as to how 
much it costs to get out the cartoon insofar as plastics, personnel, 
printing, and the various other items which make up the total cost 
1s concerned? 

Mr. Hutcuison. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Cartoon cost 


Personal services (includes production and distribution) 
Plastic plates, 18,000 annuall 

Printing 20,800 annually 

Distribution to the field of 18,000 plastic plates annually 


Total cost 18, 836 


Mr. Rooney. After looking at the cartoons, I wonder if when we 
ascertain the total price, they are worthwhile. 

Mr. Srrersert. Could we insert, also, in the record, at this point, 
the matter which was discussed off the record previously as to the 
number of newspapers carrying these cartoons? 


| 
720 
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Mr. CLeveNGER. Most certainly. 

Mr. Roonry. I want you to put your best foot forward on all the 
items that we have discussed here. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Twenty-seven posts have now reported that 247 publications, with a total 
readership of 60 million persons, are printing 1 cartoon each week. The other 
cartoon has comparable use; in 1 district of Asia, for example, 28 newspapers print 
it. The costs represent an outlay of six ten-thousandths of a cent for each 
reader per week. 


PHOTO SERVICING 


Mr. Cievencer. I would like to ask a question about this photo 
servicing. 

How far do you carry that? Do you send photographers to sport- 
ing events, and have the pictures sent to the various news centers all 
over the world? 

Mr. Hutcuison. No, sir; we have 6 photographers, I believe; 5 
domestically and 1 in Beirut. 

This is a matter of providing photographers where we think some- 
thing is useful for our service. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have a permanent corps of photographers 
flitting here and there, with a salary expense, and expenses for travel? 

Mr. Hurcuison. No, sir; we have 5 here, and 1 abroad. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are the five located in the United States? 

Mr. Hurcuison. Four of them are here in Washington, and we 
have one in New York City. You see, we are interested in the occur- 
rences in Washington which have to do with our Government opera- 
tions, and we want to be sure and get shots of it. 

Mr. SrrerBert. They also cover trips of foreign visitors, and 
travel on such trips. People like to have their pictures in the paper. 

Mr. Rooney. That’s very nice. This is all included in this one 
item, and there is not a separate travel tab? 

Do we not have Acme and other photographic news services whose 
pictures you could buy? 

Mr. Hurtcuison. Yes, sir; and we have contracts with them. 
nae’ Rooney. And you do purchase pictures from Acme and 

NS? 

Mr. Hurcuison. We buy from them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You have a contract with them in addition to what 
you have of your own? 

Mr. Hurcutson. Yes, sir; we do not find that the agencies provide 
us enough pictures for our use abroad. We find most of their pictures 
are of domestic interest. 

; Mr. Roonsy. Will they not take any pictures which you ask 
or? 

Mr. Hurcnison. Yes, sir; they will. 

Mr. Roonry. Acme would have a photographer in Boise, Idaho, 
and save you the trouble of railroad or plane fare all the way to Boise? 

Mr. Hurcuison. We would not send a photographer that far, unless 
there was a most unusual story. 

Mr. Rooney. You would only send him $47,000 worth, or whatever 
is the amount requested in here? 

Mr. Hurcuison. The increase requested is $47,000. 

Mr. Rooney. If you requested Acme or INS to take a picture of 
the President of Turkey on the Capitol steps or a shot of him coming 
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out of the White House, or walking down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
they would follow your instructions, would they not? 

Mr. Hurcuison. We can take them cheaper than we can buy them. 
They charge us $10 a picture. 

r. Roonry. You have a job of proving that, at least, to my 

satisfaction, when you have such an item in here for travel alone. 

Mr. Hurcuison. That includes all writer travel. 

Mr. Rooney. And this is without the personal services of these 
people? 

Mr. Hurcuison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. May I ask one further question before we start on 
the next item? 

Mr. CLevenGceR. Certainly. 


POSSIBILITY OF USING TAPES INSTEAD OF DIRECT VOA BROADCASTS 


Mr. Rooney. I do not know the answer to this, and I am merely 
trying to obtain information on it. 

The day that the President of Turkey spoke at the joint session 
of the House and Senate, the Voice of America mike was there receiv- 
ing the broadcast, and so was the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and at least 1 or 2 other broadcasting systems. 

Why was it necessary that the Voice of America record that broad- 
cast? Could you not have gotten the tape from one of the others? 
Why could you not save us the expense of the technicians necessary 
to record that brpadcast? 

Mr. Srrersert. The President of Turkey did not speak Enzlish, 
and I do not know whether they were broadcasting his remarks in 
Turkish or not, but I doubt it very seriously. 

They, undoubtedly, would cut that out, and would come through 
with the announcer’s remarks. 

Mr. Rooney. But, they had a setup to get the interpreter’s 
remarks? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; they would have the interpretation run- 
ning under the Turkish speech, while we want the Turkish, to send 
back to Turkey. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, you do, but what I am trying to find out 
is why did not, we will say, CBS record the whole thing—both in 
Turkish and in English? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Because they do not want to lose listeners. If 
they put the Turkish President’s remarks on the air in Turkish, 
everyone would turn to another station, except for a few Turks. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they not have some mechanical device which 
would record it in such a manner that you would not have to be there 
with a crew? 

This is a technical matter, and I do not know too much about it. 

Mr. SrrerBert. They would not have two feeds out of here. They 
would have to duplicate crews for two feeds. They would have one 
feed out, and that is governed by the production man, and the an- 
nouncer for the American broadcast. If they were to set up for the 
Turkish broadcast, that is a complete duplication, and I do not think 
we could get them to do it. 
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Mr. Rooney. That would involve an extra operation? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir; and we could not get them to do that 
voluntarily, more than in an occasional emergency, at which time 
they would be willing to do it, but not on a regular basis. 

Mr. Roonry. Do they, generally speaking, cooperate with you? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Exceedingly well. 

Mr. Rooney. That is, if it is a reasonable request, and I can see 
where, perhaps, the one instance I am speaking of would be an 
unreasonable request. 

Mr. Srreipert. If there was an emergency, I think they would 
even set up duplicating services for our benefit, if something hap- 
pened that made it impossible for us to cover it, but normally it would 
cost them money, and they would not be expected to do it as a regular 
thing the year round. 

Mr. Rooney. I agree. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all. 


Morton Picrure SERVICE 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Next we will take up the section on Motion 
Picture Service. The request is for an increase of $3,995,808. Page 
152 will be inserted in the record and the table on top of 156 and at 
the top of 158 also will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by activity 


| 
2 Increase or 
1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate decrease (—) 
| 


Posi- Posi- | 
Amount tions Amount 


tions | 


Posi- 
ions | Amount Amount 


tions 


| 
1. New program material. 79 |$3, 349, 163 $742, 884 q '$2, 844, 504 5 | $2,101,710 
2. Materials and equipment | 
furnished missions ._ : 3, 935, 73 3 | 2,012, 502 3, 903, 971 1, 891, 469 
3. Program administration | 
and central services_- - é 272, 36 212, 406 


ee aT 5 , 557, 582 | 3 | 2,967,792 | 160 | 6, 963, 600 
4. Program-liquidation costs wane 


Grand total. ......-- 7 | 7, 557, 58% 256 6, 963, 600 


1954estimate | 1955estimate | 
Product or service | 


Posi- | 
tions 


| Posi- | 
Amount | tions | 


osi- | 


| Hone ‘ons Amount Amount 


| Amount | 
| | 


(a) Personal services........| 79 | $460,415 | 24 $144,979 | $209, 227 5 $64, 248 
(b) Travel____- . 46, 153 14, 663 | 7, 960 
(c) Acquisitions and adap- | | 

tations.. 158, 420 20, 000 41, 000 
(d) 543, 181 292, 492 | 392, 100, 492 
(e) Specialerequest prints _. 10, 000 | 50, 895 | 40, 895 
(f) Documentaries - 2, 034, 367 260, 750 | _.-| 2, 107, 86 1,847, 115 


Total._....- 79 | 3,349,163 ‘ 30 | 2,844, 594 | 6} 2,101,710 
| 


—113 —422, 525 

| —% | 3,573, 483 

Summary of requirements—New program material 
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Summary of requirements—Materials and equipment furnished missions 


Increase or 


1953, actual 1954, estimate decrease (—) 


1955, estimate 
Product or service 


Amount Amount Amount Amount 


(a) Personal services 

(6) Travel 

(c) Foreign-language ver- | 

(d) Printing and shipping 
release prints 


, 845 $413, 717 
7,497 6, 352 
1, 149, 710 


1, 173, 793 
79, 042 


659, 733 


Purchase and mainte- 
nance of exhibition 


933, 840 
5, 008 


249, 412 
1,373 


3, 935, 735 


83 | 2, 012, 502 


91 | 3,903, 971 


Summary of requirements— Program administration and central services 


1953, actual 


1954, estimate 


1955, estimate 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Product or services 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- Posi- 


tions 


Amount Amount Amount | P°Si- | 4 mount 


(a) Personal 
Travel 


Total 


$252, 222 $199, 628 
20, 462 é 12, 778 


272, 684 212, 406 


$7, 043 
—4, 414 


2, 629 


39 | $206, 671 
8, 364 


39 215, 035 


Mr. Cievencer. Explain the increase, how many pictures will be 
produced, how many were produced during the current fiscal year, 
a of those released this year or those under production, and so 
orth. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srrerpert.- Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my opening remarks, 
the fundamental basis of this presentation is to resume production 
which was virtually stopped during the current fiscal year and resume 
it under the policies which are changed somewhat from those which 
obtained in the past, whereby pictures are to be made more indige- 
nously in the field and where we have abandoned, practically, th 
Americana type of picture and are concentrating specifically on 
pictures that serve our purposes directly—namely, anti-Communist 
and support of foreign policies, or support of our interests directly, 
such as a picture of the Dr. Doceiuaree trip in Latin America, 
which has been assembled in Spanish with Dr. Eisenhower himself 
giving a little introduction, and that multiplies the effect of his visit 
throughout the area. 

Andrew Smith, whose biography has been submitted, has been in 
charge as Assistant Director since December and he has established 
a policy of getting as much theatrical distribution for these pictures 
as possible in the regular commercial trade in the foreign field. 
Thereby, of course, we hit a great many more millions of people on 
the screens of theaters. He knows what the industry can do. They 
are cooperative. He has been successful in getting a distribution of 


| | | 
| Posi- 
| tions 
137 | 91 | $442, 437 8 $28, 720 
681,915 |...-..-.| 1,008,638 |....... 356, 723 
| 
equipment. 1,352, 334 |.......] 1, 102, 922 
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some six pictures recently, such as the Falcon Dam, Korea Story, 
Atomic Power for Peace, the Life of President Eisenhower, and 
coverage in the Latin American countries of the Milton Eisenhower 
subject. 

As to the detailed justification of these amounts 


STORAGE COSTS OF OLD FILMS 


Mr. CLevencer. Might I ask a question right here? We had an 
investigation of the cost of housing this organization in New York. 

Mr. Srrersert. For housing? 

Mr. CLevencerR. Yes, warehousing and rental space. 

Mr. Srrerpert. see. 

Mr. Cievencer. We found a great deal more space than they 
admitted over the table. This was prior to your taking over and 
prior to Dr. Johnson taking over. It was represented to us that 
the cost of storing film was expensive because it was inflammable, 
and the information that came to me was that we were paying then 
for storing some old films which were of doubtful value. I do not 
think the committee even knew about them. They had no value, 
and they were costing us about $108,000 a year, so | was told. Can 
you tell us anything about whether that is still being housed at that 
figure or whether somebody has taken pains to salvage material, if 
there is any which is any good, recover the silver, or whatever salvage 
there is in it? 

Mr. Srreipert. We have moved our operations completely to 
Washington from New York except a newsreel assembly that still 

oes on there, and we are in the process of going over all of our film 
ibraries to weed out the old films and films that are no longer useful 
around the world. 

As to this New York storage, I have no personal knowledge on that. 
I will have to ask Mr. Shelton about it. 

Mr. CLevencer. Most of these films were made in as many as 40 
languages, many of which might be all right in one area and be literally 
poison in another area. The chiefs of mission did not want them 
around there. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is not being done now. 

Mr. CLevenGer. It led to my own remarks in this committee when 
I was ranking member in the minority that what it needed was a rifle 
operation and not a scatter-gun operation. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is why we cut this out during the present 
fiscal year, in order to take a good look at it, find out what we really 
thought was valuable as to the stuff coming back to us from the posts, 
and seeing what we wanted to concentrate on in the future. 

Mr. CLevenGceR. You can well understand that a film for one 
European country might be suicide to run in another under that sound 
track. Your film is stored in Washington now? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Let me ask Mr. Shelton to respond to that. 

Mr. CievenGer. If you haven’t got the answer you can get it and 
put it in the record. 

Mr. SHetton. We will be glad to supply that for the record. 
However, the films are being retired now as rapidly as possible. 
Our rental on storage vaults in New York, is $31,464 per year. 
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Mr. Srreitsert. How much was it last year or the year before? 

Do you have that? 
r. SHELTON. It was approximately the same. 

Mr. Cievencer. This probably was the year previous to that, 
the figure I had. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I see. 

Mr. Suev_ton. As you make new material it replaces the old. The 
sound tracks, of course, have to be kept if there is a chance these 
films have to be made in that language again. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Srrersert. Mr. Shelton, do you want to address yourself to 
page 152 and go down these items beginning with “New program 
material’’? 

NEW PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Mr. Suevron. The first item is “New program material.” It is 
an increase of $2,101,710. That is primarily made up of the produc- 
tion of films. This covers the production of 30 reels of domestic 

roduction, 6 reels of animated fim, and an operation in the field of 
ocal production in ARA of $150,000, Europe of $450,000, Far East of 
$500,000, and the Near East $300,000. That will permit us to make 
128 reels of films in foreign countries, that is indigenous films in 
foreign countries. These are at the specific requests of missions in the 
countries and are to deal directly with problems which exist in those 
countries, 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


On the materials and equipment furnished the missions, the principal 

rtion of that of course flows from the increased production. It is 
or foreign versions and for prints. Naturally, when you produce 
films, to make them useful they have to be put into languages and 
— have to be made of them; and the principal portion is made up 
of that. 


PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


The net increase of $2,629 in program administration results from 
an increase of 3 positions. 

Would you like me to break down the various types of domestic 
production? 

Mr. Srrerert. Still on No. 1? 

Mr. CLevencer. I am merely asking for a justification of the ex- 
pending of more than twice as much as you did last year in this 
activity. 

Mr. Sueiton. We are making films now, as Mr. Streibert said, 
which fall in two general categories, those which are in direct support 
of American foreign policy, which can be classified under the topical 
coverage classification, and indigenous product which is made in the 
field. 

Now to move over to page 156 i 

Mr. Rooney. You went from $260,000 to $2,107,000? 

Mr. Suev_ron. Documentaries are lumped in overseas and domestic 
production figures. 
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Mr. Rooney. But the topical coverage is in addition to that and 
that would represent an increase of 100,000-odd-dollars. 

Mr. SHeiron. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I didn’t like to interrupt. 

Mr. SHEttTon. On page 156, personal services, the increase of 
$28,720 is the net cost for 8 new positions. 

Travel, $126 difference, there are fewer domestic trips between 
here and New York. In view of the fact there will be considerable 
production in the field, provision was made for 2 additional field trips 
and the net difference was $126. 

Mr. Bow. May I interrupt there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLevENGER. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. Do I understand that this cost from New York to Wash- 
ington, and Washington to New York, about which I questioned at 
length last year, will be reduced by only $126? 

Mr. SHetron. Sir, we reduced the number of trips, number of 
domestic trips, by a net of 18 as shown in the supporting document. 
However, that is not really the accurate picture because in view of the 
additional cooperation that is being given us by Hollywood now there 
will be occasion for Mr. Smith or some of our production people to go 
to Hollywood occasionally, and of course the total cost of the trip is 
considerably more. The number of trips between here and New York 
will be very sharply reduced. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE VERSIONS 


On foreign language versions, an increase of $402,351. I believe I 
mentioned that a while ago in explaining that with additional produc- 


tion naturally there will be additional films to put into foreign language 
versions. This is a direct result of that. 


RELEASE PRINTS 


The same is true of release prints. There are no utilization costs 
budgeted. 


PURCHASE AND MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


Purchase and maintenance of equipment, $1,102,922, is purely to 
replace wornout equipment. It is to replace equipment which we 
were not able to replace this year. The period over which the equip- 
ment is usable is reaching the point now that we do have to replace, 
and this is the cost of that. 

MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Bow. Is that your mobile units? 

Mr. SHetton. Yes, mobile units and projectors. 

Mr. Bow. How many do you intend to buy? 

Mr. SHetton. 91. 

Mr. Bow. We found on our trip last year that at some places these 
were being declared surplus. 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir. In the places they are declared surplus 
they are sold, and of course the money comes back to the Government. 
We found that it was uneconomical to ship, to pay the cost of ship- 
ment, which is fairly high, of worn out equipment from one country to 
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another. The net effect to the Government was better if the old 
equipment was sold and the money returned to the Government. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have any place here, the areas in which you 
— to use the 91 new pieces of equipment? 

r. SHe._ton. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Bow. Is it in the justifications? 

Mr. Suetron. I can supply that for the record or I can read it to 
you, whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Bow. It is all right to put it in the record. While you are 
going ahead would you let me look at it? 

(The information requested follows:) 


Motion picture service, mobile units 


Country Replacements, Country Replacements, 
Europe: 1955 Far East: 1956 
Near East and Africa: ll 
Central African Federation 1 Total, Far 33 
1 
2 
Grand 91 


Mr. Srrursert. These are replacements, are they not? 

Mr. Suevron. No increase. 

Mr. Srreisert. These are not net additions? 

Mr. Suetton. No net additions. They are only replacements. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have any replacements for Belgium? 

Mr. SuHevtron. You have the list, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Units on hand, two 

Mr. Srrersert. No; no replacements in Belgium. In the next to 
the last column there is a replacement, on the right. 

Mr. Bow. All right. Go ahead and I will look this over. 

Mr. CLevencer. How many of these mobile units have you at 
present? 

Mr. SHELTON. 336. 

Mr. Cievencer. Give the committee some idea of what you 
receive for them when you sell them. 

Mr. Suetron. I will have to get that figure for you. I actually do 
not have it. 


|| 
Subtotal, Near East and 
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Mr. CLevencer. How many did you have a year ago? You didn’t 
wear them out according to your justifications very rapidly in this 
1954 year? 

Mr. Srrerspert. We used them. Although the production of new 
pictures was sharply reduced we still exhibited from the libraries just 
as much as we ever did. 

Mr. SHevtron. Indeed. They were used as much. 

Mr. Srrersert. These are needed for exhibition of films. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. You kept your exhibition up with this mobile 
unit just at the same level? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. CLEevENGER. I want to know what you realized on some of 
them if you can add it for the record. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. We will submit that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATEMENT REGARDING SALE oF UNITs 


It is the policy of the United States Information Agency to transfer mobile 
units from country to country as they are needed and when it is economical to 
do so. In instances when a mobile unit has been in the program a long period 
of time and when the cost of crating, packaging, and transportation is such that 
it is uneconomical to do so, the mobile units are sold within the country. 

The cost of a mobile unit fully equipped is $6,140, of which $4,000 is for the 
vehicle itself; the balance is for equipment, which can be used independently. 
During the past year 26 mobile units were sold, after all the equipment had been 
removed, for a total of $17,125.33; and while the sales return varies in accordance 
with conditions prevailing at the time of sale in each country, the average return 
in this instance is $658.66 each. 

Mr. CLevenGEeR. What will be the cost of these new units as you 
buy them? 

Mr. Suexron. $6,140. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Is that equipment or just the unit? 

Mr. Suettron. Complete. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Ready to go? 

Mr. Suetton. That is ready to go. That is with the generator, 
with the projection equipment, screen, and everything involved. 
As a matter of fact, extra springs have to be put on them. That 
includes everything. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. What does it cost on an average to transport 
these things overseas? 

Mr. SuEetton. Approximately $1,000 for crating and shipping. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is not included in this estimate. 

Mr. Suetron. Yes; that is included in transportation. 

Mr. CLevencer. But the figure you gave me is the contract price 
for the production of the vehicle, $6,140. 

Mr. Suetron. $6,140 is for the vehicle, not transportation. 

Mr. Cievencer. What other costs would there be besides cost of 
the machine and getting transportation? 

Mr. Suevtron. There is no other collateral cost. 

Mr. Cievencer. You told me how many you had a year ago, did 
you not? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Bow, are you ready to resume your question- 


i 
— Bow. Nothing further. 
Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coon? 


‘ 
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OVERSEAS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Mr. Coon. You gave us a list of the photographers a while ago. 
You said there was just one overseas. Did you mean one in each post? 

Mr. Srrerperr. That was in the press service. This is motion 
pictures. They wouldn’t know about that. There is just one over- 
seas total. 

Mr. Coon. In the Press Service? 

Mr, SrrerBerr. In the whole Press Service on our staff, yes, sir. 
I believe it is in Beirut, where our production center is. 

Mr, Coon. There are many other photographers in your different 

sts! 

“a r. SrrerBert. No. We maintain no photographers on our posts 
at our expense. If we make motion pictures at any places there 
would be photographers retained for the particular picture being 
made, but not still photography. 

Mr. Coon. We were introduced to a photographer of the staff in 
at least a couple of the posts where we were. 

Mr. Srrersert. Must be Embassy personnel, I think, or it might 
be a photographer that would have are hired for that particular 
purpose by our a for that job. 

Mr. Coon. I believe they were locals at that. 

Mr. Srreipert. I think that is the way it would be. They are 
permitted to do that, of course, and publicize the pictures. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Roonry. How many feature films have you produced in the 
past year? 

Mr. Suevron. We have produced shorts, no feature films. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do you propose to produce in the coming 

ear? 
3 Mr. Suetron. I would have to go off the record with the chairman’s 
permission to discuss that. 

Mr. CLEevENGER. Is it necessary? 

Mr. Srrersert. I am afraid so. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


THE KOREA STORY 


Mr. Roonry. When was the film The Korea Story finished? 

Mr. Suetron. The Korea Story, if 1 remember, was completed in— 
to get a factual answer I would have to look it up—June or July of 
last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Of 1953? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that a feature film? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is it? Is it a one-reeler? 

Mr. Suevron. That is a two-reeler. There was a feature made of 
the same type as The Korea Story. 


COST OF SHOOTING RECENT OFFICIAL TRIPS 


Mr. Rooney. What were your costs for the photographic record 
of Dr. Eisenhower’s visit to Latin America? 
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Mr. SuHevton. That film was $11,000 if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Rooney. If that is approximate it is a good enough answer. 

Mr. SHELTON. It is approximate. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the cost with regard to Vice President 
Nixon’s visit to Asia and the Far East? 

Mr. SHeEtton. Cost of that film is $8,700. 

Mr. Rooney. I think those were both good investments if the films 
were good. 

SERVICES OF CECIL B. DE MILLE 


Curosity prompts me to inquire, what status has Mr. Cecil B. De 
Mille in this motion-picture program, if any? 

Mr. Srrerpert. He is chief consultant to the director. He has 
been very valuable in getting us help from Hollywood, and Mr. Smith 
has a plan under way now to get closer cooperation from Hollywood 
than we ever were able to obtain before, which is in our interest, not 
for production of films and at no cost to us, through Mr. De Mille. 
We are very hopeful that we can reap very substantial dividends 
through his associations in the industry. 

Mr. Rooney. I am very gratified to hear that. That is one thing 
that Dr. Johnson did. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, he did, definitely. 

Mr. Rooney. I was just now reading the testimony of last year 
with regard to this. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is correct. He was very helpful. 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t know if | have anything more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 

Mr. Bow. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 


FILM OF GREEK EARTHQUAKE 


Has the film of the Greek earthquake disaster had any general cir- 
culation? We saw one in Athens that had been taken by your people 
there. Mr. Coon and I thought it was excellent. We thought it was 
an excellent picture of that disaster and the aid that the United States 
had given at that time. I wonder if that was given much distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Suetron. If I may go off the record I would like to discuss that 
coverage. 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


DIFFICULTIES OF BOOKING FILMS COMMERCIALLY 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Smith, I understand you are attempting to get films 
into the theaters. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In Karachi, the head of the service there told us he was 
not able to get his films into the local theaters. I made inquiry of 
him at that time whether it was the films themselves or what the 
difficulty was. He said the managers didn’t think they had an appeal 
and for that reason he was unable to get the films into the local thea- 
ters. Have you found that rather general, or what is the situation? 
Are you changing that? 
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Mr. Smiru. No, we are not changing it, sir. The situation remains 
the way it was. The arrangements for playing pictures in the com- 
mercial theaters in Karachi, or in any area, are made through the 
distributors here in the United States, and those are the 35 millimeter 
engagements. We make a deal with them for certain pictures, such 
as those we cited here today, for commercial distribution in the foreign 
areas. That means that they will play our picture with one of their 
own pictures in the theaters which they serve in the foreign languages. 
Karachi would be on that list. The local man would not get into that. 


PREPARATION OF SCRIPTS 


Mr. Bow. Who is preparing the scripts now for your programs? 
Last year we found one script which had been prepared by the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Who is doing the work now for your 
scripts! 

Mr. Suetron. Sir, we have used approximately 285 film producers 
and writers, if I remember the figure correctly. They are prepared by 
any number of producers—RKO, Warner Bros. I can name perhaps 
15 or 20. 

Mr. Bow. Using their writers? 

Mr. Suetron. They hire writers, and the scripts, of course, then 
are submitted to us. 

Mr. Bow. What scripts are now prepared that are going to be used? 
What are the names of some of them? 

Mr. Suevron. There is a script that is now being prepared—I think 
this should be off the record, also. 

Mr. Bow. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SECURITY CLEARANCE OF WRITERS 


Mr. Rooney. Upon hiring a writer such as the one you mentioned, 
do you check with regard to his clearance as to security? 

Mr. Suexron. All writers are checked. 

Mr. Srrersert. Prior to their engagement. 

Mr. Suetron. That is correct. 


FILMS IN PREPARATION 


Mr. Bow. What other films do you have in preparation? 

Mr. Suetron. We have one on the Korean atrocities, which is in 
preparation, the atrocities committed by the Communist Chinese 
and North Koreans. That is in addition to the other film which I 
just spoke about. 

We have a script in preparation on the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

I think I already spoke about the Nixon film. 

Mr. Bow. Yes, and the Eisenhower film. 

Mr. Suetron. I believe that is all we have right now. 

Mr. Bow. Are any now being shot or filmed? 

Mr. SHetron. These are being made. 

Mr. Bow. You have none on progressive taxation this year, have 
you? 

Mr. SHELTon. No, sir. 
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POTENTIAL OF FOREIGN TELEVISION MEDIA 


Mr. SrrerBert. May I add one thing on this film matter which I 
think deserves mention. We are getting additional dividends out of 
the film program because we are getting all of these films in our libra- 
ries available to the television stations in the various countries where 
television has started, and will continue as new stations and new coun- 
tries come on the air. They are very anxious to get material. These 
are very useful to them, and they of course give a wide audience, 
wider as time goes on and as the number of sets increase. 


INVENTORY AND EVALUATION OF FILMS 


Mr. Bow. Before leaving this portion of the record, are you having 
an inventory made now of your film libraries throughout the world 
and an evaluation of the films not useful? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. We sent out the request for an inventory 
about the middle of December to all of the missions. By this time 
most of the replies have come in, 

We wanted to find out first of all what our assets were. Then we 
knew that in many of the missions there were films which had been 
acquired not from us, and films of which we had no record, but films 
acquired from another agency. Sometimes it was acquired locally as 
a gift or some other source. We had no record of such films. That 
was the main reason for the inventory. 

At the same time we asked for a review of each subject so as to 
determine whether or not that subject could still fit the purpose for 
which it had been created, and that was the gage of whether or not 
it should stay in the library. That record is not yet complete. It 
may be another month or two before it is complete. When we do 
have all the information available we will sit down with our assistant 
area directors and decide what to do with the films that no longer 
serve the purpose for which they were created. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I believe this inventory was made largely at the 
suggestion of several Members of Congress, who made a trip, includ- 
ing Mr. Bow, Mr. Coon, and Mr. Preston. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. CievencerR. We will adjourn until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 4, 1954. 
INFORMATION CENTER SFRVICE 


Mr. CLeveNGER. The committee will come to order. We will 
take up the matter of the information centers. The request is for 
$5,335,000, an increase of $1,867,860 over 1954. The table on page 
160 will be inserted in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of requirements by activity 


Increase or 
1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate decrease (—-) 
Activities 
Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 
tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount 
1, Information and bina- 
tional centers. _-______-- 79 |$2, 541, 725 58 \$1, 726, 745 60 |$2, 011, 207 2 $284, 462 
2. Translations and promo- 
tion of publications. ___ 31 | 1, 490, 283 27 | 1, 248, 995 33 | 2, 548, 058 6 | 1,299, 063 
3. Exhibits and special pro- 
cate tacunackentss 17 416, 714 9 209, 997 13 435, 901 4 225, 904 
4. Program administration 
and central services____- 63 386, 189 46 281, 403 52 339, 834 6 58, 431 
occ, OO 190 | 4, 834, 911 140 | 3, 467, 140 158 | 5,335, 000 18 1, 867, 860 
5. Program liquidation costs 40 —40 —52, 383 
Grand total.....-....... 190 | 4, 834, 911 180 | 3, 519, 523 158 | 5, 335, 000 | —22 | 1,815,477 


BREAKDOWN FOR EACH LIBRARY 


Mr. CLevencer. Explain these increases, and submit for the record 
the location of operations, translations, number of people employed 
as translators, how many books, in what languages translations are 
made, and how much do* you plan to spend for subscriptions to news- 
papers, and then for magazines. 

(The information is as follows:) 


INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 
Location of libraries and book holdings, fiscal year 1954 


Personne] (position 
Book holdings equivalent) 
Country and post Newspapers ! 
English) Translations Amer) Local | Total 
Algeria: Algiers..........- 3, 654 | 1,240 0.5 2.0 2.5 
Australia: 1, CSM;1, N;1, N (8). 5.5 5.7 
Belgium: 6, 537 French and 1, 1.6 10.0 11.6 
emish. 
Denmark: Copenhagen._-| 7,443 | 71 Danish 11 5.2 6.3 
Finalnd: Helsinki. 7,350 | 416 Finish, 254 | 2,N;1, NYHT (P)--- 4.5 4.7 
Swedish. 
France: 
Bordeaux: 4, 281 | 1,096 Freneh.____- 2 3.1 3.3 
4,409 | 1,499 French. 1, N; 1, CSM; 1, JC.. -2 2.2 2.4 
12, 927 | 5,057 French- 6.8 37.2 44.0 
Strasbourg...........- 2, 585 476 French._______ 4, OOM. 1 2.4 2.5 
Great Britain: 
1, N; 1, 1,70... 1.0 2.0 3.0 
taly: 
Florence. 7, 248 | 2,247 Italian... 1.0 1.0 2.0 
5, 573 | 1,763 Italian 1, 1.0 2.0 3.0 
8, 282 | 1,266 Italian. 1, 1.0 2.0 3.0 
8,486 | 3,220 Italian... N; 1.0 2.0 3.0 
SLE(S): 


1, W 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 538. 
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Location of libraries and book holdings, fiscal year 1954—Continued 


Personnel (position 
equivalent) 


| 
Book holdings 


Country and post 
“ean | Local | Total 


Newspapers ! 


English Translations 


Italy—Continued 
Pal 2,203 Italian _____- 
3,460 Italian 


Turin 
Netherlands: 
Amsterdam 


The Havgue 
Norway: 


16 Duteh 


| 5 Dutch........ 
| 87 Portuguese 


“Ito te 


Portugal: 


| 1,055 Spanish 
1,748 
2,606 Spanish__. 


oo 


Seville 1,498 Spanish_____- 


Valencia 

Sweden: 
Gothenburg 
Stockholm 


Union of South Africa: 
Johannesburg. 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade 613 German, 
French, Serbo- 
Croat. 

Branch: Novi Sad- 267 German, 
French, Serbo- 
Croat. 

578 German, 
French, Serbo- 
Croat. 


7,949 German 


NYHT; NYT. 
5,601 German _____ NYT 


Klagen- 

furt. 

Innsbruck 10,746 German ___- 
Lin 


17,875 German. 


3,024 German.___- 
3,854 
4,419 German. 
| 17,998 German__._| 3NYHT; W 
6,019 German_____| 1 NYT; We 

44 037 | 101,343 German.__. NYHT; 


ermany: 

Berlin (includes 5 | 38,501 | 18,588 German 

subcenters). 
8,808 German 
Darmstadt... 6,749 German 
Essen. 5,590 German 
7,745 German 
5,461 German 
6,541 German - 
Hannover 5,744 German 
7,735 German 
Cologne 3,170 German - - 
Kaiserslautern 3,239 German - 
11,858 German 

3,953 German 
3,559 German 
6,673 German - - - 
8,477 German. - - 
12,400 German - 
8,499 German... . 
3,623 German 
8,253 German 
é 8,258 German 
8,855 3,735 German 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 538. 


Hamburg. 


1, 2.0 4.0 6.0 
SFC(S);1, SLP(S); 
| 1, WE. | 
.-| 1, N; 6, N (8). ; 1.3 3.9 
Spain 
1, N; 1, CSM; 1, 1.9 6.9 
NYHT (P); 1, } 
NYT (M). 
1, Nii, NYE? |...-.-- 4.0 4.0 
1, JC. 
| 3, 032 | 4.0 4.0 
| 7,102 | 935 Italian, 60 Slov- | 1, N............._---- 5 4.5 5.0 
ene 
es 1.3 1.6 2.9 
Austria | 
4.0 4.0 
Branches: } 
Gmunden.....| 
} 61.0 10.0} 11.0 
Branch: Hallein__| 76.0 77.0 
| 
1.0 41.0} 42.0 
11.0 | 12.0 
| 82.0 33.0 
1, CSM ..-- = 29.0 | 30.0 
| 97.0) 29.0 
44.0 | 47.0 
1, CSM - |} 24.0) 25.0 
|} 25.0] 26.0 
1,CSM...... 11.0] 12.0 
25.0 | 26.0 
|} 14.0) 15.0 
24.0| 26.0 
0} 180} 190 
41.0} 42.0 
| 330] 35.0 
1,CSM~ 8.6 9.0 
1, CSM 28.0 29.0 
| | 21.0) 220 
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Location of librarves and book holdings, fiscal year 1954—Continued 


Country and post 


Book holdings 


English 


Translations 


Newspapers ! 


Personnel (position 
equivalent) 


Amer- Total 


Burma: 


alaya: 
Kuala Lumpur 
Penang 


8, 820 
21,119 
648 
2,371 
4, 681 
8, 533 
14, 004 
7,725 
18, 015 


8, 522 
8, 261 


154 Burmese 


French. 
66 Chinese, 
Japanese. 
415 Chinese 


164 Japanese. 
1,024 

456 Japanese 
793 Japanese 

890 Japanese 

63 Japanese 

830 Japanese 

829 Japanese 
1,960 Japanese 

714 Japanese 
807 Japanese ..... 
809 Japan: 

1,052 Japanese 


636 Chinese, Jawi, 
Arabic, Tamil. 


190 local dialects 
162 Chinese 


32 Vietnamese and 
Freneh, 

263 Vietnamese 
and French. 


NYHT(S), 1_-- 


SFC, 2; NYT(M), 1--. 


Tokyo: N, 16; CSM, 


= 


w 
aow 


Sr 


a co 


o 
> 
o 


NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN SECTION 


Belgian Congo: Leopold- 
e. 
Ceylon: 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 538. 


4, 080 
® 
4, 788 


2,712 
20, 344 


94 French, 52 Ger- 
man, 


116 Tamil and 
Sinhalese. 


255 Arabie and 
French. 
687 Arabic, 72 
French. 


N, 18; NTI, 1 


N, 18; NI, 1; CSM, 1° 
1.’ 
1 


N, 18; NI, 1 


N, 1; CDN, 1; DP, 1; 
CSM, 1; NOP, 1; 
CO, 1; SFC, 1. 


11 
-6 
1.0 


— 
Mandalay. .........-- 1.0 3.5 4.5 
289 Burmese Wet 3.0 14.0 17.0 
Formosa: 
323 Chinese, 55 | ....... 2.2 5.0 7.2 
Japanese. 
ong 1,015 Chinese__....| 
Indonesia: 
53 Indonesian and 
Chinese. 
Surabeya............. gh snes 
Japan: 
Fukuoka. -..........-| 15,481 
Kanazawa.........-..| 11,155 
Matsuyama. 13, 598 | | 
Nagasaki. ............| 14, 257 | 
Nagoya..............-| 13,065 | | 
Osaka. 15, 163 | 
Sapporo.............-| 16,396 | 
9; JC, 2. 
Korea: 
613 | 35 Korean.......:.} N, le; NI} 1........... 
M 
| 
Philippines: 4 | 
Singapore: Singapore.....| 9, 308 1.5 
Thailand: 
3 
Vietnam: 
Saigon................| 4,470 WP (8), 1.............| 3.0 
Afghanistan: Kabat... | | ......-.... 3.5 4.6 
Egypt: } 


Location of libraries and book holdings, fiscal year 1954—Continued 
NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN SECTION—Continued 


Personnel (position 
Book holdings equivalent) 


Country and post Newspapers ! 


English Translations 


Ethiopia: Addis Ababa_._| ; 210 Arabic and | N,1S; NI,18; NYHT 
French. 
Gold Coast: Accra.......- N, 15; NI, 18 


196 Greek 
7 Greek N, 15; NI, 
N, 


(Nepal)... 
Lucknow 


pet 


New Delhi...........-. 
Trivandrum 
Tran: 229 Persian 
Iraq: 


18 Arabic 


cow 


Israel: Tel Aviv 51 Hebrew. 
Lebanon: 25 Arabic. 

21 French 


NPP Swe 


Lebanon branches: 
Tripoli 2 213 French 
Zahle 209 French 
63 Arabic. 
Libya: 


“ 3 | 342 Arabic N, 18; N 
605 Arabic and | N, 18; NL NYHT 
Italian. (P), 
Morocco 


77 660 French, 149 | N, 18; NI, 1; NYHT 
Arabic. (P), 1. 

665 French and | N, 18; NI, 1; NYHT 
Arabic. 


), 1. 
7, 675 | 1,241 French, Ara- | N, 18; NI, 1__-- 
| bie and Spanish, 
N, 18; NI, 1 


N, 18; NI, 1; CSM, 1; 
SFO, 1 


| 
Syria: Damascus. 7 | 487 French and 
|. Arabic. 


Tunisia: hw, 18; NI, 1 
Turkey: 


46 Turkish 
130 Turkish 


Argentina: Buenos Aires..| 8,759 | 4 
Brazil: 


Rio de Janeiro 3,914 7 
Branch Center, Belo | 1,128 
Horizonte. 
Chile: Santiago 1,715 | 1,338 Spanish_.____| 
exico: 
Mexico, D. F q 1,149 Spanish 4__ __ 
1,013 Spanish 
Branch Center, | 4,813 | 1,065 Spanish 
Guadal a. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 538. 


199 Portuguese 


| | 29) 31 
2.6 | 2.8 
| 4.0 
Salonika..............| 2,960 4.0 
India: | 
Bangalore._..........| 2,924 | 
NYHT, 1. 
2 
Baghdad 1 
.-| N, 1; NI, 1; CSM, 1; 
NYHT (P), 1. | 
1.0 3.4 4.4 
-4 2.0 2.4 
4 3.5 4.0 
} 3 2.0 2.3 
Tangier. ti .3 2.0 2.3 
Nigeria: Lagos___- 2.9 3.6 
Pakistan: 
Dacca 4 See 4,474 1.6 9.0 10.6 
| 1.9 12.8 14.7 
1.6 9.0 10. 6 
1.2 7.6 
| 
20| 28 
12, = Ls | 12.5 | 14.3 
| } 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
— 
308 Spanish......| 20 11.0] 13.0 
3... 2.0 8.0 | 10.0 
N, 1; CSM, 1; WP, 1_-| 2.0 15.0 | 17.0 
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Location of libraries and book holdings, fiscal year 1954—Continued 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE—Continued 


Personnel (position 
Book holdings equivalent) 


Country and post Newspapers | 


English) ‘Translations Amer-! Local | Total 


Panama: Panama........| 2,755 | 961 
; SLP, 1; 


1; SLP,1 
Uruguay: Montevideo.___| 11,858 | 2,767 Spanish....._| N 
Venezuela: Maracaibo 1,702 | 330 Spanish... 

European dependencies: 

Martinique 

Trinidad 


1 In the above table the titles of American newspapers are abbreviated: 

CSM—Christian Science Monitor. 

FD—Film Daily. 

JC—Journal of Commerce. 

N—New York Times, Daily and Sunday. 
emai York Times, Sunday edition. 
NI—New York Times, International edition. 
NYHT(P)—New York Herald Tribune, Paris edition. 
NYT(M)—New York Times—Microfilm edition. 
SFC(S)—San Francisco Chronicle, Sunday edition. 
SLP(S)—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sunday edition. 
WES—Washington Evening Star, Daily.and Sunday. 
WP—Washington Post, Daily and Sunday. 
WSJ—Wall Street Journal. 


Norte.—All subscriptions to domestic editions of American newspapers entered from Washington for 
overseas information centers are listed. Not listed are such subscriptions as individual ts may place 
locally, against their local allotments, for overseas editions of American papers. This information is not 
available in Washington. 


2 No reports for this post. 

Approximate. 

4 American titles in Spanish translations, 
5 Reported by Mexico, D. F. 


Nore.—Translating services are normally obtained by contractual arrangements. No personnel are 
employed in the U. 8. for this purpose. 


Present plans call for approximately the following expenditures for United 
States newspapers and magazines during fiscal year 1955: 


Newspapers | Magazines 


United States information centers $6, 300 $280, 162 
60, 000 


Special collections 65, 923 


66, 300 346, 785 


TRANSLATIONS 


Mr. Srrersert. This is the part of the program which has general 
recognition as to its value. The reason the largest increase is for 
translations is twofold. Obviously the more books in the library in 
the native language, the greater utility it is to the country. But the 
translations also are, as you know, publications of those books which 
are sold in the various countries so that you get a much wider circula- 
tion from translations than simply the books being in the library. 

This is part of the program which we had long wished to expand. 
Its advantages are unquestionable in connection with the library pro- 
gram, 


4.0 
1.0 3.0 4.0 

| Total 
125, 923 
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INFORMATION AND BINATIONAL CENTERS 


First let me speak briefly of the increase in the first item of $284,000 
for information and binational centers. The largest increase in that 
is $155,000 for the information centers which includes 10 reading 
rooms in India and 1 new center. 

The amount for the binational centers is $120,000, and it provides 
for 16 American grantees in 13 centers in 7 priority countries in 
Latin America. 


TRANSLATIONS AND PROMOTION OF PUBLICATIONS 


Turning to the translations now, the detail of which is on page 166, 
there is almost $1 million for increase for translation itself. This 
increase fist for the following: Approximately 40 additional 
translated editions of books in Spain, Italy, and France at a cost of 
$43,000. 

Approximately 70 additional translations of books in Iran and in 
Pakistan, $100,000. 

Approximately 350 translations of books in Indonesia, Indochina, 
and Thailand, $500,000, to be published by a nonprofit publishing 
corporation. 

Approximately 300,000 copies of Chinese language textbooks at 
$300,000. 

The translation into Korean of 10 American books, $11,000. 

Ten additional translated editions of American books in Brazil and 
15 additional translations into Spanish, to be published in Mexico, 
at a total cost of $25,000. 

The number of books would vary with the editions, I believe. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Would it be possible to have the titles of these 
books? There are only 10 or so. Could that be furnished? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Humphrey? 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes, except for those that we are prospectively 
going to publish. We would not know now some of the titles we are 
going to use. We would be able in some cases to present for the record 
titles that we have actually used and would use again in an expanded 
program elsewhere. 

Mr. CLevencer. You have not made any selection as yet? 

Mr. Humpurey. Not entirely. This is planning fairly far ahead, 
but we would know some which we could enter for the record. 

Mr. CLEvEeNGER. Continue, Mr. Streibert. 

The reason for my question is quite apparent with the types of 
charges that fly about here and there with regard to libraries. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Srreipert. Next item is $300,000 increase for special collec- 
tions. That is detailed on page 167. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is there any agency in which a contraction of 
activity is contemplated anywhere in your operation? 

Mr. Srrurpert. Yes, sir, tn Germany. 

Mr. Cievencer. Any other place or any other activity? 

Mr. Srrerpert. If there were a peace treaty with Austria that 
program would be considerably contracted there in that we would 
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probably discontinue the broadcasting and publication of the news- 


paper. 
Mr. CLevencer. Does this cover it? 


EXHIBITS AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. SrrerBpert. Then we have the exhibits and special programs for 
an increase of $225,904. Exhibits were cut back by us under this 
reprogramming severely early in the fiscal year, and this is one clear 
example of experience where we found that that was unwise. The 
exhibit program in connection with the information centers is felt by 
the field. to be quite effective. It is much more popular a device, | 
think, abroad than even in this country. We had to restore in our 
internal allocations an amount for exhibits after the original cuts 
because it seemed to be unwise. 

The increase of almost $100,000—$97,500, proposed for the exhibits 
program, rovide for participation in 5 international trade fairs in 

elgium, France, Spain, Italy, and Sweden at an estimated cost of 
$12,500 each, 1 traveling exhibit for Spain, and a general expansion 
of exhibits in the American Republics. 

In that connection we were asked a question by Congressman Bow 
as to the request by the Department of Commerce for exhibits that 
they stated we had asked them to apply for, something of that nature. 
‘ Mr. Cievencer. That is right. I would like a reply to it if you 

ave it. 

Mr. Srrersert. Mr. Humphrey will respond to that. 


COORDINATION OF EXHIBITS WITH DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Humpurey. We did not, so far as I know, request them to pre- 
pare exhibits for us although we would with them, as with any other 
agency, utilize exhibits which we though were good for our purposes 
which they might have. Out understanding about that item in their 
budget is that they are prepared to put in industrial exhibits, as such, 
to help promote American industry in their international fairs abroad 
as contrasted with our own information exhibits. We would only pick 
them up if one of them happened to be particularly useful to us, as 
we would with the Atomic Energy Commission, or something of that 
sort. 

TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Cievencer. Can you tell us what private industry is doing 
for these trade fairs? 

Mr. Humpurey. Only generally. The answer is “Not a great 
deal.”” We have tried to encourage it. Commerce is in a better 
position than we are to do it. But of course that is controlled pretty 
much, I think from industry’s point of view, as to the potential mar- 
ket for any given product which they would go to the expense of 


or y general impression is that they have not done a 
great de 
Mr. SrrerBert. One of our objectives in our private cooperation 
operation is to stimulate in a concerted sort of way, and request greater 
perpen by American companies in these airs. I think it can 


e done if we go at it in a deliberate planned way, so it is not asking 
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a few companies for a particular thing as a last minute emergency. 
I would think they are anxious to do it because it is in their interest. 
Mr. Cievencer. Anything else on these items? 


COST OF TEACHING ENGLISH 


Mr. SrreiBert. I must correct a staternent I made in response to 
Congressman Rooney as to the cost of English teaching. We are 
spending this year $46,000. I said it costs nothing. What I referred 
to is that English classes are being given in many of our centers at no 
additional cost with existing personnel and with volunteers of our 
existing personnel. This is a substantial increase for English teaching, 
$108,000, which provides specifically for 7 additional seminars for 
the Near East, and Far Eastern teachers of the English language, 
$7,000; $30,750 in grants to 3 traveling English-teaching specialists 
to train local American directors, to give guidance on English teaching 
activities, and supervise the seminars; grants to 9 local Americans to 
be selected and trained by these specialists to direct the English 
teaching, total cost of $18,000; and 25,000 additional English teaching 
textbooks, recordings and audio-visual materials, which is a third of 
it, $52,250. 

ADMINISTRATION AND CENTRAL SERVICES 


Mr. Cuevencer. How about administration? There is quite an 
increase here for administration and central services. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Increase of $58,000. Personal services includes 
$14,000 for additional packing and shipping activities from New York, 
and typing and clerical duties in Washington. There is a travel 


increase of $3,500 which is one trip to the Far East and one to Europe, 
no increase in domestic. 

The increase of $40,000 in domestic support is for additional pack- 
ing, shipping, postage expenses, purchase of additional books and 
publications for use of the domestic staff. 

I know of a shortage in typing and clerical personnel, for example, 
in the informational media guarant M program where we are making 

i 


every effort to commit a full $10 million of guaranties in order to get 
as many American books sold abroad as possible. 

We never guaranteed more than $6 million previously. It means 
handling individual contracts with publishers for exports, and it 
takes clerical work. They have been paying overtime so far and we 
want to provide an adequate staff for that sort of thing. 


TRANSLATIONS AND PROMOTION OF PUBLICATIONS 
TITLES AND AUTHORS OF BOOKS 


Mr. Cievencer. A question was addressed a while ago about titles 
and translations of books. Can they be furnished the committee 
when you have a decision on that? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. We don’t arrive at a complete decision for all 
titles, for all languages, for this whole amount of money. 

Mr. Cievencer. understand that. 

Mr. SrrerBert. We will submit the titles we now know are sched- 
uled for these translations. 
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Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Rooney? 


TRAVEL INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney, I am wondering about this item of $7,200 for travel, 
30 domestic trips for consultation with representatives of the pub- 
lishing industry. You are going to buy books from the publishing 
industry, are you not? You buy books from them? 

Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much have you spent in the way of books 
bought from the publishing industry? 

Mr. Humpurey. Nearly $300,000 worth, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. And instead of having the book publishers come to 
your office to sell their books you have to have traveling to go about 
the country to discuss‘such matters with them. How do you account 
for that? How would you explain that to the average taxpayer? 

Mr. Humpurey. Most of those trips are to New York, sir, where 
the industry is principally established, and where among other things 
we try to keep as close contact as possible on the future developments 
of books likely to be of interest to us. They also come to Washington 
pretty continuously. But where, for example, if we are searching for 
a particularly good book on a certain subject, we want to find out 
through the industry and through the various publishers as soon as 
we can about its availability and whether they might be interested in 
undertaking one. 

Mr. Roonny. You couldn’t do that without travel money and send- 
ing ag le to New York? Is that so? 

_ Mr. Humpnrey. We do it with as little travel as we think we can, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you call “as little’? $7,260 worth of travel 
is almost twice as much as you have in the current year, and almost 
twice as much as what you had 2 years ago for this purpose. The 
figures are as follows: Travel, 1953, $4,168, 1954 it is $3,742, 1955 it is 
$7,267. Are those figures correct? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I believe 80, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If you have a further explanation I shall be glad to 
hear from you. 

Mr. Humpurey. It covers administrative travel to our New York 
office as well as our discussions with the publishers. The principal 
explanation is in terms of trying to develop with them a program so 
far as publishers are concerned. 

Mr. Roonry. Why couldn’t they come to Washington? They are 
selling you $300,000 worth of books. Why do you have to go looking 
for them? Why don’t they spend money for travel? They visit 
other and much smaller customers at their own expense, don’t they? 

Mr. Humpurey. They do, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you have to go looking for them? 

I will withdraw the question. The answer is obvious. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I would like to add that the nonprofit publishing 
organizations 

Mr. Roonny. That is what I wanted to ask you about, $300,000 on 
page 166. 

r. SrrerBert. May I finish? 
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Mr. Rooney (reading) : 


Languages of Indonesia, Thailand, Indochina, cost of $500,000, to be published 
by a nonprofit publishing corporation. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I was addressing myself to the question of travel 
for which you asked further explanation. This nonprofit corporation 
is located in New York and it has monthly operating meetings and 
quarterly board meetings. 

Secondly, we are trying to induce publishers to issue—— 

Mr. Roonry. What is the name of the corporation? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I| will speak of it in answer to your last question 
when I finish my previous answer. 

Mr. Roonry. You know, I would rather have this my own way. 

Mr. Srreipert. | will have to finish answering the travel question, 
sir. 
Mr. Roonny. What sort of corporation are we talking about? 

Mr. Srresperr. | will finish answering the travel question and then 
I will respond to your questions as you wish to put them. 

The other point is that we are trying to induce publishers to issue 
foreign editions of American books, typically those editions not now 
made because they are too expensive for foreign buyers. We are 
investigating as to whether we can underwrite cheaper editions at 
the same time they issue regular editions to be sold in the foreign field, 
and there will be negotiations on their part. They do not wish to 
do this. It is up to us to try to induce them to do it. 

The nonprofit publishing corporation is an unattributed source 
of publication of translations. It is a corporation with a distin- 
guished board of directors, people from public life and the publishing 
industry. It carries on through local publishers in foreign countries 
the publishing in regular trade channels of translations of American 
books. It enters into regular business arrangements with such pub- 
lishers whereby it pays for the translations, arranges for copyright 
clearance, and under its contracts has provision for recouping some 
portion of those expenses from receipts. The name is classified. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to know all about it. How much in Govern- 
ment funds have been transferred to it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There has been a grant of $500,000, of which no- 
where near the total amount has been taken down. 

Mr. May. A recent grant brings that to $700,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this connected with the Book Publishers Council? 

Mr. Srreivert. No, sir. This is an entirely independent organi- 
zation set up for this purpose. 

Mr. Roonry. When was it set up? 

Mr. Humpurey. June of 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. Who runs the corporation and who is connected with 
it? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. I am wondering if this is not an avenue for these 
gentlemen to get rid of their books. These are people in the book 
business. You are buying their books. 

Mr. Srrupert. No, sir; we are not buying a thing. There are 
publishers in the foreign countries publishing the books. 

Mr. Roonry. You transferred to them $700,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money? 
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I don’t know about the propriety of this. Who told you to do it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This was done in 1952. Money was appropriated 
in the current fiscal year for it. If you don’t think it should be con- 
tinued the appropriation should not be granted for it. 

Mr. Humpurey. Appropriation for this purpose was discussed with 
Congress in the appropriations hearings of 2 years ago. 

Mr. Rooney. I recall that. I most certainly recall that. But the 
money was cut out of the bill. 

Mr. Humpnrey. We do not purchase their books. The books 
themselves, what books they will publish, are developed in the follow- 
ing way: They consult with leaders of all kinds in the countries in 
which they intend to publish, not only with publishers through whom 
they will publish in a local area but also with the principal officers 
of the Government and ministers of education, and so on, and deter- 
mine on the basis of those discussions and discussions with us as to 
what kinds of books we would like to see published, what they should 
publish. Their list is drawn up on that basis and we approve the 
titles which they do issue. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of these books are put out in the English 
language? 

Mr. Humpurey. None. 

Mr. Rooney. They are all translations? 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the translating done? 

Mr. Humpurey. It is done in the field. 

Mr. Rooney. Overseas? 

Mr. Humpnurey. Yes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. The reason for this unattributed matter is because 
we feel it is much more effective to have this come out in the normal 
course of the book-publishing business in each indigenous country. 
In fact, the first book published was a best seller, for example. 

Mr. Rooney. And these books are the ones put out in English by 
the gentlemen connected with the book-publishing firms you men- 
tioned awhile ago? - 

Mr. Humpurey. In some cases, books already available on the 
American market. 

Mr. Strerpert. They would not be new books. 

Mr. Rooney. What percentage would not be? 

Mr. Humpurey. A small percentage. 

Mr. SrrerBpert. You mean they would be out of print, or not have 
been published here? 

Mr. Humpurey. Not have been published before. They would 
develop with the local people adaptation of a text or the whole text 
which already had been published here. Principally it is adaptation. 

Mr. StrrerBert. This has been unusually successful in this respect: 
I am told it was contemplated that this pees corporation would 
probably have to bear the expense of publishing in these various 
countries and attempt to recoup some part of its expense. In place 
of that they have been able to induce the local publishers to pay for 
all the binding and printing and publishing so that it has relieved 
them of the burden of the expense and it has been confined to merely 
the translation for the most part and whatever the ¢ — costs 
would be, which make it possible to expand its usefulness ever so 
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much more than it was at first contemplated. This is the result of 
extensive work in the field by the manager. 

Mr. CLevencer. I did not know that we ever authorized the opera- 
tion of a Corporation in 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ULTIMATE Cost or INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. CLevencer. You have evidently got a distinguished panel on 
various phases of information on your staff. I will ask you what you 
have decided is the ultimate cost of this program. 

Mr. SrrerBert. The whole information program? 

Mr. CLevencerR. What do you expect will be the ultimate cost of 
it after you get everything you want? You must have projected it. 
At least your predecessor did. 

Mr. SrrerBpert. We know this: Whatever we do should be done 
gradually. There should be no big increase 

Mr. CLeveNnGer. That is not answering my question. 

Mr. StrerBert. No increase or decrease. 

We can see ahead to this coming year for this increase we have asked. 
The ultimate amount depends primarily on what the demands are by 
the national policies that we are engaged in following, and the national 
policies of relations with friendly countries and with neutrals as 
against Soviet action. 

I do not think that there is anybody capable of setting a figure of 
what this should be 5 years from now. I don’t know what world 
conditions will be. I don’t know what will be demanded of this 
service. I don’t know whether we can dispense with it or whether it 
will have to be twice as big. 

All I say is that we do know that it should be changed gradually. 
There should be a stability so that the work done and the investment 
made up until now becomes of maximum value to this country. 
You cannot expand it quickly. I would not want to preside over 
twice the appropriation for 1955 that we had over 1954 beewuse-T do 
not iis it could be spent productively. You have to have trained 

eople. 
. Mr. CLevenGcer. I would say I agree with vou fully in that state- 
ment, but I still would like to know what the projection is. 

Mr. Srrerpert. | think we would all like to have the uncertainties 
of the world settled for ourselves. 1 do not think anybody can tell 
that, sir. We could give guesses but they would be no more than 
speculation. 

Mr. CLevencerR. You know we have had requests which were 
granted through the budget to increase this amount by 100 percent. 

Mr. Srrersert. I think that led to some of the criticism which has 
attached itself to this program, that it was unable to digest that 
amount of increase and do it that quickly. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Rooney and I have been with this thing ever 
since the baby was delivered. It never gets over the stage where we 
have to walk the floor nights with it. It just grows like Topsy. If 
you haven’t given some consideration to how big it is going to be I 
am quite sure there are people interested in it who have. You are 
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not prepared to give me any definite answer about what you think is 
the ultimate size of this operation? 

Mr. Srrersert. No, sir. It depends on world conditions and the 
requirements of it. 

r. CLEVENGER. I am sure your answer will be of importance to 
you. 

Mr. Srrurpert. I say that advisedly. I do not want to speculate 
on something which I do not believe anyone can actually forecast. 

Mr. Cievencer. Have you thought over any accomplishment 
which you can put your finger on on say that the expenditure of all 
of these millions has done this or that for the United States, or even 
guess? 

Mr. Srreipert. A series of individual indications. I do not think 
that in any public-relations activity or in any advertising activity 
anyone can make that kind of definite quantitative judgment, un- 
fortunately. 

Mr. CLevencer. I am now old enough to vote and Ivory Soap 
used the same advertisement it does today as it did when I was a 
boy. It keeps on growing. This thing will probably always be with 
us and keep on growing bigger and bigger, also. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR CONTINUATION OF USIA 


Mr. Srrerpert. I think at this time as Soviet expansionism and 
aggression continues, as there seems to be every indication that it 
will indefinitely in the future, that you will necessarily have a service 
of this kind as an instrument of national policy just as you have to 


have AW and just as you have to have economic and mili- 
tary aid. 

Mr. CLevenceEr. Sort of a sweet syrup and pink pill that the 
doctor wants to give them to feel they are getting medication for the 
ailment or the irritation? 

Mr. Srrerert. No, sir. This has to be accepted as a useful and 
necessary instrument of national policy. We don’t like it. It is 
repugnant to us. It is not in the American tradition. Propaganda 
methods are associated with dictatorships. We are running an infor- 
mation program overseas, without reference to the United States, 
and it is forced on us by our enemies just as our immense armaments 
are forced on us. I think it is not only just as necessary but perhaps 
more so in an effort to keep down these tensions and have our policies 
understood and keep our friends with us. Congenitally t think 
most Americans don’t want any part of it, but they must face it 
intellectually, that it is a necessary instrument even though emotion- 
ally we might not want to have anything to do with it, any more than 
we want anything to do with the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Roonry. I think you put that very well, as well as I have ever 
heard it put from the other side of the table. 

Mr. Srrersert. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I thoroughly agree with that. I do not sit here to 
deprecate the program insofar as those objectives are concerned. I 
am interested in behalf of the taxpayer, as to whether or not we are 
getting a dollar’s worth fora dollar, That is the Purpons of all of my 
questions during the course of these hearings. I am also concerned 
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with the propriety of things. I wonder about this nonprofit publishing 
corporation. 

Mr. Streisert. I agree with you on getting value for the dollar 
spent. J agree with that thoroughly. That is my aim and objective. 


BERLIN CONFERENCE 


Mr. Preston. Let me make a brief observation on this point. 
Yesterday, when Molotov came up with this cute trick of proposing 
a plebiscite, the Communists made great capital of that immediately, 
seized that as a fine proposition to capture the minds of the German 
people, both eastern and western. If we hadn’t had an agency right 
on the spot to counteract that opportunity they had we would have 
been in bad shape, because it was something that sounded appealing 
and subtle. That proposition of a plebiscite sounded good. The 
idea of the word “‘plebiscite’’ sounds democratic and representative. 
It sounds as if it will give the people the right to express themselves. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. We had the Secretary of State himself and all 
the news services of the world to counteract that, too. 

ae Preston. But the news services of the world are not obli- 

ate 
. Mr. Cievencer. Better than a propaganda machine, which people 
label as such. 

Mr. Srreiperr. Secretary Dulles in response to that held in his 
hands a ballot which had been used by the Soviet showing that there 
was no provision for voting ‘‘No” and making the point that even 
Hitler permitted people to vote “No.”’ I believe that ballot was 
ready through our representatives over there. 


TRANSLATIONS AND PROMOTION OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. How many books would we get from these 350 
translations into these languages? 

Mr. Humpurey. Editions vary from two or three thousand to as 
high as perhaps 30,000. The best seller which came out first was 

Mr. Roonry. How many altogether would we get in the 350 
translations? 

Mr. Humpnrey. We will have to supply that for the record. We 
will try to average it out for you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The 350 foreign language editions, costing an average of $1,428 each, will 
provide approximately 2,450,000 books, based on an average edition of 7, 000 
copies, and an average cost per book of about $0.20. Books will vary in length 
from 48 to over 300 pages. 

Mr. Rooney. Also, please incorporate the titles of the books, 
the authors’ names, and the names of the publishers of these 350 books. 

Mr. Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The titles of the books to be published have not yet been determined. However, 


the following is a list of books under consideration, showing the titles, authors 
and American publishers. 
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Last of books under consideration 


Title 


| 


Author 


American publisher 


‘America Looks at the Middle East _- 

Handbook of Muhammedan Art. 

Islamic Culture 

Some American Plays 

Some American Short Stories 

Your Telephone and How It Works. 

Rats, Lice, and History... 

Devils, Drugs, and Doctors... 

Basic science education series, 4 
titles. 

The Big Change 

Jefferson Himself 

Lewis and Clark Expedition 

Little Women. 

Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. 

Lives of Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous. 

Science and Common Sense or On 
Understanding Science. 

Bobbut: A Tale of Tails. 

Smoky, The Cowhorse - 

This I Believe_. 


History of Political Theory, 
umes. 

Educational 

The Moffats_. 

Abraham Lincoln 

Saudi Arabia 


3 vol- 


Crucibles: The Story of Chemistry 
ks, Rivers, and Changing Earth 
Atlas of Islamic History 


The American Way 


Eric on the Desert _- 

All Around You_. 

Silly Willy Nilly 

How Personalities Grow ___- 

Stepping Stones to Light 

Everyday Machines: 
They Work. 

Caddie Woodlawn . 

Proper Study of Mankind _- 

Track of the Cat 

The Deerslayer 

Drums Along the Mohawk 


And How 


The Alhambra 

Most of the World.. 

Mental Hygiene 

Northwest Passage 

Human 

Fire. aud 

Ethan Frome. 

Bridge of San Luis Rey 

The Virginian 

Supervision: Democratic Leadership 
in the Improvement of Learning. 


Role of Elementary Education _ 

Teaching Children in Middle Grades 

Methodology of Educational Re- 
search. 

Measurement and Evaluation 
Elementary Sc 

Measurement and 
Secondary Schools. 

Teaching of Reading in Elementary 


choot, 
Psychology and New Education._... 


Fundamentals of Public School Ad- 
ministration. 

Measurement in Today’s Schools... 

Principles and Practices of Guidance 
Program. 

Constructing Classroom Examina- 
tions. 


in 


E valuation in 


| M.S. 


Majid Khadduri (ed.). 
Dimand 
Bayard Dodge (ed. 


| Hassan Mahmoud (ed. ie 


Mahmoud Teymour (ed.)- 
Herman and Nina Schneider.. 
Hans Zinsser_. 

Howard W. Hagga 
Bertha M. Parker et al 


Frederick Lewis Allen 
Bernard Mayo (ed.)_.__. 
Richard L. Neuberger ‘ 
Louisa May 
K. Bolton. 


James B. Conant ___. 


Robert Lawson - - - 
Edward R. Murrow and 

Edward P. Morgan. 
George H. Sabine. 


Arthur I. Gates, et al 
Eleanor Estes 
Benjamin Thomas... 
K. 8S. Twitchell 


Harry Hazard, 
Cooke, Jr., and J. 
Smiley. 
Shephard B. Clough 
Hardie 
Margaret Rey...... 
Jerrold Beim 
Jeanne Bendick._- 
Leonard Weisgard_- 
Helen Shacter 
Richard W. Bishop 
Herman Schneider. 


Carol R. Brink-- 
Stuart Chase 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark. - 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Walter Edmonds 
Washington Irving 

Ralph Linton (ed.) 
William C. Menninger. et al 
Kenneth Roberts 


William 


George Stewart... 

Edith Wharton. 

Thornton Wilder 

Owen Wister.__- 

Arvil S. Barr, William H. 
Burton, and Leo J. Brueck- 
ner. 

Carter V. Good, A. 8S, Barr, 
and Douglas E. Scates. 

H. ‘el Greene, A. N. Jorgenson 

d J. R. Gerberich. 


Paul McKee 
._L. Pressey and Francis P. 

Ward G. Reeder 

C. C. Ross 


Weitsman and McNamara. 


Original. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Original. 
Do. 
Do. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Little, Brown & Co, 
Harper & Bros. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 


Harper & Bro: 

Mifflin Co. 

Random House. 

Public Domain. 

= Y. Crowell Co. 
0. 


Yale University Press. 


Viking Press. 
Charles Scribner‘s Sons. 
Simon & Schuster. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Maemillan. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Princeton University Press. 
Viking Press. 

Simon & Schuster. 

William R. Scott, Ine. 
Princeton University Press. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

William R. Scott, Inc. 

William Morrow & Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Charles Seribners’ Sons. 
McKnight & McKnight 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Macmillan. 
Harper & Bros. 
Random House. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Science Research Assoc, 
Doubleday & Co., Ine. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons 
A. & C. Boni 
Macmillan 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

do. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine. 
Longmans 

Do. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Harper & Bros. 


| Macmillan. 


Prentice Hall. 
Macmillan. 


Science Research Association. 


| 
Bernard 
| Herman Schneider 
Pretzel 
do 
Glenn E. Smith-.. | 
| 
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List of books under consideration—Continued 


Title 


Author 


American publisher 


Achievement in American 


American Non-Fiction - 


Every Man His Own Historian 

Heavenly City of the 18th Century 
Philosophers. 

Fifty Years of American Drama-. 

The Modern Novel in America_- 

The Middle East in World Affairs. 

Spirit of St. Louis 

An Age of Criticism. ___. 

an Approach to Foreign 

oli 
Making of the Modern Mind_- 
An American Anthology 


Fundamentals of Economics... 


The Short Story in America_ 

Arab Poets in America. 

Pleasures of P hilosophy 

Art of Teaching - - 

Cimarron 

Billy Budd, Foretopman. 

Fields of Psychology, 2 volumes. 

The Emergence of Modern E gypt. 

Trip to the United States. 

The Raft 

A Bell For Adano.- 

Pale Horse, Pale Rider. 

The Arab World—Past, 
and Future. 

The Four Million 


Present, 


| Louise Bogan __. 
May Brodbeck, James Gray, 
and Walter Metzger. 
Becker... 
ao 


Alan 8. 


Frederick J. Hoffman en 


George 
harles A. Lindbergh... 
William Van O’Connor 


Deuter 


John Herman Randall, Jr 
Abdel Rahman Sidky and 

Abbas Mahmoud Akkad. 
Umbreit, Hunt, and Kinter__. 
Ray B. West Jr 


| Mohammed Kafafi. 


Will Durant. 
Gilbert Highet 


| Edna Ferber 


Herman Melville. 
P Guilford 
Badeau - 
Zaky Khaled ___- 
Robert Trumball 


-| John Herse ry 


| Katherine Anne Porter. 


Nejla Izzeddin - - 


William Sidney Porter (O. 
Henry). 


..| Henry Regnery Co. 
Do. 


-Crofts, Inc. 
ress. 


Centur 
le University 


| Regnery Co. 


| Cornell U niversity Press. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Henry Regnery Co. 
Harvard University Press. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


MeGraw-Hill. 

Henry Regnery Co. 

Original 

Simon & Shuster 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
| Public Domain 


| D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 


--| Foreign Policy Association, Inc. 


Henry Holt & Co. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
| Hareourt, Brace 
Henry Regnery Co. 


Doubleday & Co. 


Note.—The foregoing is a partial listing of the titles which will be considered for translation into the 


languages of the Near and Far East during fiscal year 1955. 


In addition, titles will be chosen from the list 


of books already translated into other languages (approximately 1,200 foreign editions of translations, in 43 
languages) and from among new books produced by the American publishing industry. 


Mr. Cievencer. The appropriation we speak of now is an appropri- 
ation we must provide without any information as to who will spend 


it? 


That is what we are asked to do, is it not? 


Mr. SrrerBert. We can provide off the record information to the 


committee. 


Mr. CLevenGer. There are 435 Members of Congress and every one 
of them is entitled to know what we are spending money for in case 


they ask us. 


Mr. Srretpert. We have no objection to the committee answering 
any individual Members who wish to know about it as a personal matter 


from the committee. 


It is just that it cannot go into the record, sir. 


Mr. Cievencer. And there is an increase of $600,000 to the already 


appropriated $700,000? 
Mr. SrreiBert. Yes. 
Mr. CLEVENGER 


. Off the record. 


(Discussion held off the record.) 


Mr. Roonry. Wh 


could not the publishers do this themselves? 
Mr. Strerpert. They do not want to; there is no money in it. 


They 


are not eleemosynary institutions, and they are patriotic to help us. 
Mr. Roonry. Do they provide any books to you gratis over there? 
Mr. Srrerertr. Not any more than the normal course of trade. 
They are extremely cooperative. 
Mr. Roonry. I should think they would, since this is their brain 


child. 
Mr. No. 
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Mr. Rooney. There is nothing new about this; it has been kicking 
around for 3 or 4 years to my knowledge, and that is a long time in the 
incubator. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Instead of spending this money to publish them- 
selves with their own money in these countries, they found they were 
able to get local publishers to bear the brunt of this expense, and it 
greatly increased the scope of the program and reduced the funds 
necessary. They thought they would have to spend this entire 
$500,000 in 1 language area, and now they have not committed more 
than about $300,000 of it so far for the program. 

Mr. Humpurey. In that way, the money will last a great deal 
onger. 

Mr. Rooney. When you give us the titles of those books, will you 
put the cost alongside the title? 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The average cost of each book is $1,428. The cost of each individual title is 
not available. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Roonry. On page 167 you refer to an item of $94,500 for 
purchase of special collections of American books for foreign institu- 
tions. In Spain you have allocated $15,000; Italy, $30,000; Central 
African Federation, $5,000; India, $16,500; Japan, $8,000; and the 
European dependencies in the Caribbean, $20,000. 

How many books are referred to in that item? 

Mr. Humpurey. We will have to supply that, sir, for the record. 

Mr. Roongy. How many books are referred to in the Italian item 
of $30,000? 

Mr. Humpnurey. We would also have to supply that for the record. 

(The matters referred to are as follows:) 

The $94,500 requested in item 2 on page 167 of the budget submission will 
enable the procurement of approximately 26,105 volumes in the fields of American 
history, civilization, law, science, technology, literature, or similar subjects for 
incorporation into the libraries of foreign universities, seminars in American 
studies, and other institutions of higher learning, expecially in cities where no 


United States information center exists. The proposed allocation of these funds 
is as follows: 


Country Cost Volumes Country Cost | Volumes 
8, 287 || European dependencies in 
‘ 4, 144 the Western Hemisphere...} $20, 000 5, 525 
Rhodesia. __- 1, 381 


Mr. Roonry. What are these special collections of books. What 
kinds of books are they? 

Mr. Humpurey. These tend to be technical books which would 
be presented, for example, to universities. er are collections of 
books on American institutions and politics for local indigenous in- 
stitutions, such as the North American institutes in certain countries. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this a giveaway program? 
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You are going to turn them over to universities to put them on the 
shelves in their libraries? 

Mr. Humpurey. We feel, wherever possible, that to put them in 
institutions in local areas indige ‘nous to the people, could de @% im 
many cases more good than in our own libraries. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what you propose to do; is it? 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes. For example, sir, a couple of vears ago a 
Portugese institution had already set itself up a North American 
institute of studies with a faculty to teach, but without materials. 
We helped arrange for suitable American materials as the basis of 
those courses there. 

That is the type of thing it is, and those books would do us a great 
deal more good than in our own information centers, because the 
students and the faculty there all have access to them. 

Mr. Rooney. You have an item on the same page which involves 
an additional $20,000 for 4,000 outstanding American books, assem- 
bled into 40 book exhibits of 100 books each. 

That is $5 a book. What kind of books are those? 

Mr. Humpurey. Those tend also to be primarily technical books, 
although there are books in the other fields as well. What this 
does, in addition to showing outstanding examples of the output of 
American printing and publishing, is to help stimulate local purchase 
of American books in various areas. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we paying $5 each for them? Is that the regular 
retail price that a bookshop would get for these books? 

Mr. Humpnrey. No; we get discounts. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of a discount do you receive? 

Mr. Humpurey. They range from 20 percent to 40 percent I 
believe, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What does the average bookseller get by way of 
price discounts, and how does it compare with your operation, or 
how does your operation compare with the bookseller? 

Mr. Humpnurey. It compares very closely, I believe. I think it 
is very much the same discount. 

Mr. Rooney. So, the book publishers are doing all right. They 
are selling their books, and you are giving them away for them; in 
this particular instance, at a cost of $5 each. 


UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE 


What is this item which carries the sum of $38,000 for an additional 
grant to the United States Book Exchange? 

Mr. Humpurey. The United States Book Exchange, sir, is an 
operation between American institutions, libraries, colleges, and similar 
institutions, and foreign institutions, pr incipally, for the exchange of 
materials needed by both types of institutions. 

It is our belief that aiding that kind of dissemination of American 
materials abroad is a very useful thing for this program. 

Mr. Rooney. How many books are exchanged in this program? 

Mr. Humpnrey. We can get that for you for the record, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Books exchanged through the United States Book Exchange 


Books Periodicals 


1953 fiscal your: 
Exchanges 1, 423 31, 532 

i 27, 515 39, 437 


801 15, 226 
12, 004 17, 993 


COST OF INTERNATIONAL FAIRS, EXPOSITIONS, ETC. 


Mr. Rooney. What is the total in this budget in connection with 
activities of your agency at international fairs, expositions, conventions, 
and other places abroad? 

Mr. Humpurey. $62,500 is in there for exhibits. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Humphrey, I want the total, including personal 
services, travel, and so forth, in view of testimony before us sen the 
Department of Commerce in regard to the same subject. 

Mr. Humpurey. We will get that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Please furnish the number of people that are con- 
cerned with this activity, what their personal services amount to, the 
travel and shipping costs, and everything else entailed in the activity, 
in addition to the $63,000 for the exhibits themselves. 

Mr. Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was later supplied: ) 

The estimate of $62,500 includes design, fabrication, transportation, insurance 
oe items on loan), and all other costs to deliver the finished exhibits to the points 
or use. 

It is estimated that personal services costs not included above will be: 

(1) Supervision of work by contractor—full-time work of 1 employee for an 
average of 30 days for each exhibit, $3,000; 

(2) two local employees overseas to install and serve as attendants for an 
average of 30 days at each exhibit, $1,500. 


Mr. Rooney. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. CLevencer. The next item we will consider is the “Office of 
the Director,’”’ where we have an increase of $6,742. 

Mr. Streibert, will you please explain that increase, sir? 

Mr. Srrersert. That increase is entirely for the lapses of 10 percent 
which would occur during 1954. We have the same number of people 
and the same amount of expense. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions on this item? 

Mr. Preston. None for me. 

Mr. Rooney. This runs at the same level as it did 2 years ago. 


Assistant Directors ror GroGRAPHIC AREAS 


Mr. Cievencer. We will now proceed to consideration of the 
item ‘Assistant directors for geographic areas,’ where the request is 
for an increase of $8,852. 

Will you please explain what positions were abolished when this 
Office was set up, and where they were previously? 
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NEW ORGANIZATION FOR) FIBLD SUPERVISION 


Mr. Srrerpert. As I spoke in the opening remarks regarding the 
new organization, we abolished the Office of Field Programs and we 
combined some of those functions with policy and programing. But, 
in addition, the supervision of the field was a new setup under these 
four area assistant directors. 

The positions of 20 people provide for the 4 assistant area directors 
and 4 additional people; a deputy, and assistant, and, | believe, a 
secretary and a stenographer; and, of course, travel is necessary for 
them to be in the field. 

I see that we have estimated that we will not increase the amount 
of travel over the current fiscal year, and there is a reduction of 
approximately $3,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. You have two less people, and an increase of this 
amount of money, as shown on page 172. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I have gone to page 174, the “Area assistant 
directors.” 

Mr. CLevencer. Then, you have the same number of people? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. We went over to this Assistant Director 
setup, which is a new function, and we will spend virtually the same 
next year as this year. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. These are our pew area directors; is that right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. These are the gentlemen whom you presented 
here to tell us of their activities the other day; is that right? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 


AUTHORITY FOR CHANGE 


Mr. Rooney. Was there specific authority in the reorganization 
plan for the creation of these 4 offices, with 20 people, at a cost of a 
quarter of a million dollars? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This was done under Reorganization Plan No. 8, 
but it does not require specific authority for this. 

Mr. Rooney. That plan was a sort of a “‘super-super’’ one, because 
it superseded the Hoover Commission recommendations which set 
up the Office of the General Manager; is that right? 

Mr. Srrersert. | do not know. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not like the “super-super’? You can take 
that out. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Mr. Rooney. This replaces the Office of the General Manager, and 
the Office of the General Manager was recommended by the Hoover 
Commission? 

Mr. Srreisert. No, sir; this does not take the place of the Office 
of the General Manager. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a General Manager? 

_ Mr. Srrersert. This takes the place of the Office of Field Programs, 
sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the General Manager now? 

Mr. Srreisert. He is speaking. 

Mr. Posner. The Office of General Manager was eliminated, sir, 
before the reorganization that is reflected here took place. 
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TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. Why do we need these 50 domestic trips which are 
listed under “‘travel’’ on page 175? 

They would not be doing travel, and making speeches; would they? 

Mr. Srreipert. | hope they would, but this is not for that purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, | hope they would not. We cannot afford it. 
You see, we are trying to balance the budget, and those are extrava- 
gances beyond our means. 

SPEECHMAKING 


By the way, how many speechmakers do you have? 

Mr. Srreisert. I would like to develop some; I have been making 
the only speeches so far. 

an oonry. | am all for you making all the speeches you want to 
make. 

Mr. Srreisert. I think, however, a few people ought to share it 
with me. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think you should share it with anyone else, 
and send this one and that one and the other one all over the countr 
to this university and that university to tell them how good you think 
you are, because that is about what it amounts to, in my humble 
estimation. 

This is one matter in which we have found ourselves in agreement. 

Mr. Srreisert. I have spoken previously to that item, and it is 
our intention to try, within our limited resources, to let the American 
people know a little bit more about what this money is going for. 

We are not planning any elaborate campaign. I think it should be 
kept to a minimum and kept simple. There is a complete lack of 
understanding, and in some cases there is misunderstanding, of what 
this program is all about, and since this amount of money is involved, 
I think they should be told how it is being spent. 

It is erroneously considered to be only the “Voice of America.” 
They do not realize these other services that are being performed on 
behalf of the Government and, to the extent that they are better 
informed, they are in a better position to be critical as to whether 
they want to continue it or not. 

Mr. Roonry. Down here at the end of this building you will find 
435 people who have a pretty fair idea of what this is all about, and 
it is not necessary at all to go to their constituents to lobby on behalf 
of expenditures of money. 

Mr. Srrersert. We do not intend to go to any constituent; we are 
speaking of the public as the public. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps, we should take this up under “Congressional 
and public information,” rather than at this point, because I do want 
a list of the speeches made in the last year, and the cost and by whom. 

Mr. Srreirpert. We have that all ready for you. 

Mr. Rooney. You have it ready? 

Mr. Srreinert. Yes, sir; we are all ready for you. 

(The matter follows:) 
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Altendance at meetings, fiscal years 1953 and 1954 


Date of meeting 


Employee attending 


Location of meeting 


Aug. 6-8, 1952 
Purpose: To speak at the Psychological 
Warfare Seminar, University of North Car- 
olina; and to speak at Training Seminar, 
leet Headquarters at Nor- 
a. 
Aug. 29°30, 1952 
Purpose: To speak at the Amvets Na- 
tional Convention regarding the IIA pro- 


gram 
Aug. 26 28, ene «a 
Purpose: To attend 48th Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, with particular reference to Panels 10 
and 11 in relation to work of the Information 


Purpose: To address the Annual Sales 
Promotion and a Conference of 
North Eastern, Pa 


Purpose: To attend the First Annual 
Conference for voluntary and government 
agencies working in or for the Middle 
Eastern Area, (Sponsored by the American 
Friends of the Middle East, Inc.) 


Total, cost of attendance at meetings, 
fiscal year 1953 


Aug. 13, 1953 
Purpose: To represent Private Coo) 
tion Staff at Foreign escamaanas, Colgate 
ersity. 
Sept. 29, 1953 
Purpose: To lecture for Book ‘Paper Manu- 
facturers Associations, Inc., on the USIA 


program 
Sept. 30, 1953. 
Purpose: To speak before 
Society of America on the USI 
Nov. 6 
Purpose: To deliver key address at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Boston Public 


Purpose: To deliver the principal address 
before the American Federation of Arts 
annual convention on the subject: ‘‘The 
Arts as Our Ambassador.” 

Nov. 13, 1953 

Purpose: To deliver key address for Sigma 
Delta Chi Journalistic Fraternity on the 
U. 8. Information Agency program. 

Nov. 20, 1953 

Purpose: To deliver a speech before the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


Total, cost of attendance at meetings, 
first half of fiscal year 1954. 


John 


Wilson Compton 


Phoebe Everett 


Howland Sargeant. .- 


G. Huntington 
Damon. 


Theodore Streibert___- 


Abbott Washburn_ 


Theodore Streibert_... 


Andrew Berding 


Theodore Streibert__ 


Chapel Hill, NC., and 
Norfolk, Va. 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


| Buffalo, NY 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa__- 


New York, NY 


Hamilton, N. Y....-.- 


White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


New York, N. Y_..--- 


St. Louis, Mo 


Boston, Mass 
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Mr. Rooney. May I see that list, so I can be looking over it? 


Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 


Orrice or Poiicy PRoGRAMS 


Mr. CLievencer. We will consider next the Office of Policy and 
Programs, where the request is for an increase of $33,637. 
At this point in the record we will insert the table on page 177 for 


the record. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


trip 
$53 
| 65 
| 
Program 

Oct. 4-5, 1952__ | 29 

| Charles Todd_...-....| 36 
56 
| 
| 37 
Boston, Mass. &3 

Library. 

Oct. 30, 1953... adi 54 
| 
| 
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Summary of requirements—O fice of Policy and Programs 


Increase or 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate decrease (—) 


Amount 


(a) Personal services... $634, 640 
(b) Travel 22, 000 
(c) FICA payments. 1, 669 1, 365 


al 658, 005 
iquidation 
94, 575 


752, 580 


Subtot 
(6) Program 1 
costs 


Mr. Cirnvencer. Mr. Streibert, will you please explain this, and 
the nature of the duties of this Office? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes; we will do that. 

Mr. Berpina. May I speak to that, Mr. Chairman, since I am head 
of the Office? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes; you may proceed. 


DUTIES OF OFFICE 


Mr. Berpina. I will take the second part of your question first— 
the duties of the Office: 

The duties of the Office are to formulate the policy and create the 
programs for the Agency. ‘This policy is based on foreign policy, pro- 
vided us by the State Department; and on national policy provided by 
organizations like the Operations Coordinating Board. That infor- 
mation policy is then disseminated throughout the Agency, both to 
the media like the press and radio services, and to the public-affairs 
officers in the field. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. CLeveNGER. You travel some, too, I notice, here. You are 
requesting $20,000 for travel. 

Mr. Berpina. Yes, sir. Actually, we are reducing the travel 
$2,000 this year, Mr. Chairman. The travel is made up primarily 
of nine overseas trips. They are almost entirely for international 
conferences. In the last 2 months, for instance, we had to have a 
policy officer at the Bermuda Conference; one at the NATO Con- 
ference in Paris in December, and we now have one at the Berlin 
Conference. Those men are in constant contact with the American 
delegation to receive this foreign policy on the day-to-day develop- 
ments of the international conference and to translate those into 
information policy and guidance. 

It is strictly tied in with the operations of the Agency. 


SPAIN 


Mr. CLevencer. Do you have any fear that our operations in 
Spain might incite the same problems we experienced in France and 
Italy after 2 or 3 years of agitation and propaganda in those countries? 

Mr. Berotina. I would certainly hope not, Mr. Chairman. ; 


Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 
Amount Post | Amount tions Amount 
91 | $668,277 |......-| $33, 637 
20, 000 |....... —2, 000 
91 689, 642 |....._- 31, 637 
—94, 575 
150 052,002 | 150 91 689,642 | —59 —62, 938 


Mr. CLevencer. Well, all of us would hope, and we pray, that it 
would not. 

Mr. Berpinea. I would not associate the results in Italy and France, 
necessarily, with the information program there. Our aim in Spain 
would certainly be to make our policies as understood as they pos- 
sibly can be in Spain, and make the relationships of the troops with 
the local population as good as can be. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Does the United States Information Office, or do 
any of you, regard Spain as an acute Communist problem at the 
present time? 

I want to get this on the record. 

Mr. Brrpine. We would certainly not regard Spain as being an 
acute problem at the present time. 

Mr. CLevenceER. To what degree is it affected by communism? 

Mr. Berpina, I would say at the present moment it is very little 
affected by communism, in view of the fact that they have virtually 
a totalitarian anti-Communist government there. Whether there is a 
lot of underground Communists, we do not know; but aside from the 
Communist problem, we now have the problem of the huge new 
— that the United States has engaged in there. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I| anticipate the same reason will be given if the 
results are like they have been where we have spent the greater part 
of these funds, and the greater part of our giving and helping with 
economic aid, if you please, which are areas where we are now the 
weakest. 

Mr. Berpina. Of course, in those other countries, Mr. Chairman, 
as you know, the Communists are intensifying their efforts in France 
and Italy and we have a terrific problem there. 

Mr. CievencerR. Well, they made a terrific problem in Spain. In 
the war they destroyed about half of the country. 

Mr. Berpina. I agree. 

Mr. Cievencer. And, I think you will agree, that there is a lower 
standard of living in Spain and Portugal than there is in France and 
Italy; is there not, as a rule? 

Mr. Berpina. Yes, sir; there is. 


COMMUNISM 


Mr. Cievencer. Is communism, in your opinion—and you are in 
an acute area—due to poverty or not? 

Mr. Bernina. It is not always due to poverty. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is it ever due to poverty? 

Mr. Berpina. Poverty enters into it, and it is one of the factors, 
bus it is not always the prime factor, because we see it in the United 

tates. 

Mr. Srrersert. In the United States we have some very wealthy 
people playing around with the Communists. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think that a professor or a trainer of American 
youth with Communist beliefs is fully as dangerous as 10 card-carrying 
Communists. workers, 

Mr. Berpine. Yes, sir; because he has more influence. 

Mr. CLevencer. He has a fertile field of mind of the American 
youth in the formative periods in their lives, and he can put his mark 
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indelibly upon them, and upon everyone who comes in contact with 
him. 

Mr. Berpina. Agreed. That is one reason why we in our program 
are constantly aiming at professors and students. 

Mr. Cievencer. This is quite an ambitious program for a new one 
when it involves the amount of $229,000. 


ORIGINS OF OFFICE 


Mr. SrreiBert. This Office combines the positions of the old Office 
of Field Programs and the old Office of Policy and Plans. The new 
Office of Policy and Programs, which replaces those 2, means a pro- 
jected 91 positions, where previously the combination of the 2 had 150. 
We think we are doing it more efficiently. 

Mr. Rooney. This really stands out in this presentation. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes; it has a minus. 

Mr. Srrersert. I should add that the 20 positions for the area 
directors make it really 91 plus 20, which is 111 as against 150. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions, Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 


Orrice OF INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH 


Mr. Cievencer. The next item is the “Office of Intelligence 
Research.” 

At this point in the record, we will insert page 180 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements—-Office of Intelligence Research 


1953 actual 1955 estimate 


Item of expense 
Amount | PS! | Amount Amount 


a) Personal services... -...- $172, 461 $196, 392 $207, 001 
6) Travel 1,005 2,059 1, 686 
c) FICA payments 552 400 400 


174, 018 198, 851 209, 087 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you please explain the duties of this Office, 
and the increases requested? 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Srrersert. This shows an increase of $10,600. The positions 
are the same, and the increase is entirely in personal services, particu- 
larly for lapse changes. There are no additional positions; there is 
some internal rearranging of staff. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. This is not a “gadabout” Agency, I take it? 
I notice you have travel here in the amount of $1,686. 


|| 
Increase or 
decrease (—) 
—373 
Total... -| 10, 236 
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Mr. Srreisert. Yes, sir; which is a decrease from the previous 
year. 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE 


Mr. Cuevencer. Will you tell us something about what it does? 

Mr. Berpina. That is an Office, Mr. Chairman, which we have 
physically located in the State Department, and these are intelligence- 
collection people. When I say “intelligence,” I mean “information 
intelligence,’”’ as to the reactions overseas to a given information de- 
velopment. 

Mr. CuevenGer. It is evaluation, really; is it not? 

Mr. Berpina. Let me distinguish it. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND EVALUATION WORK 


Mr. Beropina. This is information intelligence as to the reactions 
overseas to a given information development as contained, say, in 
newspapers and the like. They are not taking public opinion polls. 
They are reading newspapers as they come in. They are on this side 
all the time, and they are reading newspapers and magazines. They 
also get the reports from different intelligence agencies as they flow 
into the State Department, and they are able to provide for us a good 
deal of background material that we utilize, say, on the Voice, or in 
the Press Service. 

We want to develop a theme and we want additional material for it. 
Those fellows go into the background and get the material which 
we need. 

We want material, let us say, on Soviet agriculture, for instance, 
where some statement has just been made by a Soviet official and we 
want to get into that statement and show what it means. 

Those fellows do the research work on that kind of thing. 

Then, if we ourselves have an information statement that we put 
out, we want to know the editorial reaction, say, even behind the 
Iron Curtain. They are getting those newspapers and magazines in 
all the time from behind the Iron Curtain, and they can give us that 
pec Shed material which is very valuable to us in formulating our 
policies. 

Mr. Cievencer. Where was this item in the budget last year? 

Mr. Posner. It was also contained in the budget as a separate item 
last year, sir. 

fa was handled on a reimbursable basis, however, to the Department 
of State. 

Mr. CLevenGeEr. It is a type of evaluation service; is it not? 

Mr. Berpina. Essentially, it is not evaluation. really. I would 
not call it really an evaluation service. It is intelligence work. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Do you operate this? 

Mr. Berprna. It is not under my office, but my office makes more 
use of it than any other office. 

Mr. Cievencer. Who keeps them busy and sees that they are 
working? 

Mr. Berpina. We certainly keep them busy with our demands for 
material constantly, may I say. 

Mr. CLevencer. Where is it located in your structure? 
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Mr. Srreipert. In the organization chart, it is in the Office of 
Evaluation and Research. It is combined. 
Mr. Berpina. That long study we mentioned on Communist 
ropaganda activities throughout the world was prepared by them. 
That is another type of work they do in regard to keeping us informed 
as to what the enemy propaganda machine does. 


HISTORY OF REIMBURSEMENT FROM STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CLevenGcer. How long had you been reimbursing the State 
Department for this previously? 

Mr. Posner. We had been reimbursing them previously, up to the 
last couple of years or so. 

Mr. Cievencer. For how long? If you do not have that informa- 
tion available, please supply it for the redord. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srreiperr. It has been a part of the operations right along. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The “Salaries and expenses’’ appropriation of the Department of State was 
reimbursed from the Department’s international information appropriation (IIA) 
until the latter part of fiscel year 1952 for expenses incident to intelligence research 
program support of the information program. Beginning in fiscal year 1952 and 
for subsequent years, the personnel engaged in, and the expenses relating to, 
intelligence research activities for the information program have been p.1id through 
direct allotments from the ILA appropriation. he personnel were transferred 
to the United States Information Agency when it was established on August 1, 
1953, and the intelligence research function is carried out as a direct operation of 
the new Agency. 


SOURCE AND PHYSICAL LOCATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. CLevencer. Where did the personnel come from for this 
operation? 

Was it transferred from the State Department? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; transferred from the State Department. 
They are located, physically, in the State Department, as a part of 
their whole intelligence function, so that they can get the benefit of 
all the information that flows into the State Sl erieead 

Mr. CLevenGceEr. Now, we are getting some information. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to observe that this page does not strike my 
taxpayers so favorably as the previous one, with regard to the Office 
of Policy and Programs, because the amount for personal service here 
is $207,001, as compared with $172,461 2 years ago. 

The travel is $1,686, as compared with $1,005 2 years ago. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CuevenGer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 


Orrice oF EVALUATION 


Mr. CLevenGcer. We will next consider the Office of Evaluation, 
where the request is for an increase of $212,202. 
Min will include the table at the top of page 182 for the record at 
_ this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of requirements—Office of Evaluation 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955estimate | aan, 
| 


Posi- | Posi- | Posi- 


tions | Amount | Amount | tions | tions | 


Posi- 


tions Amount 


Amount 


| 
Personal services $374, 761 225, 427 36 | $237,629 | $12, 202 
, Evaluation contracts 34, 43! 350, 000 | 200, 000 


Subtotal 5 417 36 798, 221 


Program liquidation costs. —18, 145 


70 | 920, 028 | 599, 562 | 36 793, 221 | —32 


Mr. Crievencer. Will you please explain what has been accom- 
plished by this office, and how much has been spent for evaluation 
activities since their inception, year by year? 

Mr. Srrersert. | will have to supply that yearly tabulation for the 
record, 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Obligations for evaluation activities—Fiscal years 1948 through 1955, inclusive (in- 
cludes personal services, evaluation contracts, and all other expenses for evaluation 
activities) 


Organization element | 1948 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


| | | | 
Office of Evaluation. ____. | $77,150 |$1, 024, 839 |$920, 028 |$599, 562 | $793, 221 
USIS posts (excluding | 
Germany) 43,452 | 43,430 | 16,104 16,104 
Public affairs program, | 
Germany - 308,000 | 285, 000 246, 475 | 186,365 | 167, 386 
Radio Broadcasting Serv- 
i 259,217 | 234,089 


Press Service te 9, 623 25, 575 25, 200 er) cape aide 
11, 586 


Motion Picture Service___ 21, 712 8, 560 
Information Center Serv- 


15, 075 17, 930 5, 185 


Total, all evalua- 
tion activities. 131, 513 696, 603 | 1,652, 222 |1,248,878 802,031 | 976,711 


1 German pr starts with date Department of State took over occupation of Germany from the 
. Department of the Army (October 1949). 


Mr. Srreisert. This office has had the function of research in 
‘technique of information, in intelligence, and in addition, in giving 
materials on public opinion surveys of varying kinds. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


_ The work can best be evaluated by the explanation for the bulk 
“of this increase. 

There is no increase requested for personnel. The amount of in- 
crease requested is for lapses and full strength of the same number of 
positions for personnel as the current year. However, the increase 
of $200,000 for contracts is detailed on pages 183 and 184, giving 

‘the type of evaluation contracts that are entered into and the cost 
of each. 
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TYPE OF EVALUATION CONTRACT 


Perhaps it might be well to insert these pages into the record, if 
you wish. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you refer to page 183? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Page 183, and carried over into the top of page 184. 

Mr. CLevencer. We will insert those pages at this point for you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Evaluation contracts ($550,000).—In 1954 funds for evaluation contracts were 
reduced to $350,000, or $184,345 less than expenditures for this purpose in fiscal 
year 1953. The estimate contains an increase of $200,000 to permit restoration 
to the 1953 level in 1955. 

The amount of $550,000 requested will be utilized for the following types of 
evaluation contracts as compared to prior years: 


Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiseal year 
Type of evaluation contract 1953 1954 1955 


I, GENERAL 


> 


Continuing analyses of field reports—quarterly statistical re- 
ports and semiannual evaluation reports __- ‘ $25, 500 $28, 500 $15, 000 


B. Continuing analyses of backgroun communications statis- 

tics—distribution of radio sets, literacy rates, distribution and 
circulation of newspapers - 26, 500 29, 250 15, 000 

C,. Analyzing and developing trends and strengths and weaknesses 
11, 000 14, 250 15, 000 
D. Analyzing raw data from fleld-initiated studies.... _..._____- J 21, 500 24, 500 25, 000 

E. Overall country studies to determine opinions and attitudes, 
communications habits, and exposure to USIS materials - . 38, 000 10, 300 120, 000 

F. Continuing appeals studies to determine which appeals would 
be most effective in reaching target grou 25, 000 

G. Continuing audience-size studies to determ —_— 
to U. S. Information Agency (VOA) - Re ta 49, 000 
H. Continuing analysis and synthesis of commercial research _- iad 25, 000 25, 000 
J. Evaluation training 6, 000 
M. Review of research and evaluation in the media services. 
N. Study of criteria to be used in selection of target 
Subtotal, general evaluation contracts_...............-...- 339, 360 157,300 || | 305,000 

1. “POSTAUDIT 

A. Content analysis of Communist—Soviet and satellite—press and 
radio (reactions to VOA).......--.----.---.-----+------s------ 36, 200 36, 000 36, 000 

B, Content analysis of VOA—to determine if the content of the 
VOA follows the policy objectives of the aoa et ee ee 29, 000 29, 000 29, 000 
C. Content analysis of USIS (local) 20, 000 
Subtotal, postaudit evaluation contracts..................- 65, 200 65, 000 85, 000 

Tl, MEDIA RESEARCH 

A. Testing of media products including readability, ete............- 20, 000 34, 700 25, 000 
B. Program testing for VOA, including monitoring and_panels____-- 30, 000 * 10,000 10, 000 
Subtotal, media research evaluation contracts --...........- 50, 000 44,700 35, 000 


IV. FIELD RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
A. Research and evaluation projects contracted for locally under 
vision and direction of field research and evaluation 
79, 875 83, 000 125, 000 


Grand total, evaluation contract 534, 435 350, 000 550, 000 


ACTIVITIES OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you tell us what is done in this program? 
Mr. Srrerrert. Well, as indicated, this research goes all the way 
in determining how opinions and attitudes are arrived at in various 
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countries, communication habits, and how best to affect the opinion 
in these various countries. 

We had, during the year, the result of a research study survey of 
this whole operation, under the chairmanship of Professor Schramm 
of the University of Illinois. We are carrying out the results of that 
study, which seem to us to be very practical. 

One of the main organizational recommendations which we have 
adopted, and which is now in effect, is the one to centralize the purely 
evaluation part of thisin Washington. Previously, there were evalua- 
tion officers in each medium working in those media; but they were 
under those media, and subject to them so that they were virtually 
evaluating themselves. 

Now, that has been changed so that all evaluation is under the 
Office of Evaluation in Washington. 

Secondly, we are conducting, as a result of that study, an examina- 
tion as to whether we are making full use of everything that is known 
in this field that would have direct bearing on our activities. We are 
surveying all the practices and procedures of the various media and 
will determine from that whether we are going contrary to, or not 
taking advantage of, what is now known in this communication and 
public-opinion field. 

That is being conducted under a separate research organization 
under a contract. 

Mr. Cievencer. After you receive all these reports, what do you 
do with them? 

Mr. Srreisert. That is what I am concerned about. In our reor- 
ganization of this operation we have left the appraising of this function 
until last, because it seemed we ought to be sure that what we are 
doing is right; that we are well organized in our operation; and that 
we could wait for the completion of the evaluation until we had that 
organization in shape. I expect, during the balance of this fiscal year, 
to examine and appraise our methods and procedures so that we do 
make sure that we can make full use of the results of these evaluations. 

If we do not, or we find that it is impossible, or that there is some 
inherant reason why this would not be useful to us, we will not do it. 

Mr. Cievencer. In view of what you just told me, are you asking 
the Congress for $212,000 additional to do more of this before you 
have made any determination of what you did with what you had 
last year? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, I was speaking as to the method of doing it. 

I think, if we are going to spend $89 million, that part of a sub- 
stantial sum of this character should be invested in checking up on 
our activities. I expect that this will be kept as a separate function, 
reporting directly to the Director, so that it is in the nature of a 
checking function. 


REDUCTION OF REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Cievencer. Is that not true in nearly every one of your 
overseas areas? The employees are spending a large part of their 
time evaluating and sending reports to you now; are they not? 

Mr. Srreitsert. Well, we have cut that operation; we are making 
every effort to require fewer reports, and to make the ones that are 
being sent in more useful. 
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We found that there was a volume of reports coming in from the 
field that interfered with the field operation because it was a task 
and a drain on personnel there. 


STUDIES TO DETERMINE OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES, COMMUNICATIONS HABITS, 
AND EXPOSURE TO USIS MATERIALS 


Mr. Rooney. I am looking at page 183 of the alleged justifications, 
and I wonder what justification there might be for an increase from 
the amount of $10,300 in the current fiscal year, and $38,000 2 
years ago to the amount of $120,000, for ‘overall country studies to 
determine opinions and attitudes, communications habits and exposure 
to USIS materials.”’ 

Mr. Strerpert. Well, that is the essence and the nub of the whole 
operation, which is to find out, as that states, how opinions are formed 
and how to get in on the paths of informed opinion country by 
country. 

We Rei, some studies already on that, and it shows greatly varying 
characteristics from one area and one type of country to another 
country. ‘This is in the nature of telling the programing organization 
how it is best to program for a was: Ae country. 


STUDY OF ANTI-COMMUNIST APPEALS 


Mr. Rooney. Then, the next item is “Continuing appeals studies 
to determine which appeals would be most effective, in reaching target 
groups,” which is a new idea in the amount of $25,000 which we have 
not previously had. 

How do you separate that, by the way, from the previous one—the 
$120,000 request? / 

Mr. Srreipert. One is very much of a sociological study, which is 
listed under “E.”’ It is set up on the elements in the society, and 
how they communicate with each other. 

The following one, under “F,” is just what it says: Take the question 
of appeals, as an anti-Communist appeal—what is the most effective 
anti-Communist appeal there is? That is the subject of this research, 
but we have not determined whether the loss of personal freedom, or 
whether the subjugation or loss of religion or the family life, or what- 
ever these various elements are in communism that we abhor, as to 
which is the most appealing to press, and to be consistent on. 


ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Rooney. Then, we have an item of $25,000 which was first 
inaugurated last year—this being 1954—in the amount of $25,000, 
and you want $25,000 again in fiscal year 1955 for continuing analysis 
and synthesis of commercial research. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Srreisert. There is a certain amount of research carried on 
by business organizations in these various foreign fields. For some 
expense money, we can frequenctly find out some things in connection 
with market research and that sort of thing, which will give us valuable. 
information on our information appeals and methods. 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS OF USIS LOCAL OUTPUT 


Mr. Rooney. Over on page 184 you have a new item, which is 
$20,000 for “Content analysis of USIS local output.”’ 

Who would do that? Who would make that analysis, and how 
would that money be spent? 

Mr. Srreipert. All these are, for the most part, contracted with 
research organizations, and that particular one would be under the 
direction of our field evaluation branch and would be done here. 

It would be getting this material sent here and evaluated. 

‘i Mr. Roonry. Then, this $20,000 would be used for personal services 
ere? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No; not for personal services. 

Mr. Roonry. For what? 

Mr. SrreiBert. For the contract with a research organization to 
do that. We contract with regular commercial research organizations 
and with universities and colleges. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, then, if | understand this, you have your own 
reports coming in from the field as to their local output; is that correct? 

r. STREIBERT. Well, that is quantitative, and so forth, and this 
would be a qualitative analysis of the effectiveness of the output; 
whereas reports from the field are based on how many handouts were 
sent around, and the statistical summary of quantity of work per- 
formed. 

Mr. Rooney. Does your intelligence group do the same thing? 

Mr. Srreipert. No, sir. Intelligence is getting intelligence on the 
happenings and information available in other countries that is useful 
to the Programing Department. 

Mr. Roonrey. Would you not get that from your analysis of local 
output in those various countries? 

Mr. Srreipert. This is local USIS output. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes? 

Mr. Sirerpert. This is our own. 

Mr. Roonny. Intelligence does not look at your own reports? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is not their function. Their functioa is to 
look at others and tell us what we can learn from others. 

All these research projects are done by private contractors, in order 
to preserve the objectivity and make it as efficient as possible. 

Mr. Roonny. How does that differ from No. 4 there: “Field 
research and evaluation,” which covers “research and evaluation 
projects contracted for locally, under supervision and direction of field 
research and evaluation officers?” 

Mr. Srreisert. This is for, primarily, evaluation projects which 
check up on how effective our work has been in the field. 

Mr. Roonrey. Would you not have that from your reports of your 
own organization in the field? 

Mr. Srreipert. No, sir; they give their opinions and they give 
their quantitative opinions; but this is done on the spot, locally, and 
not in Washington. 


NEED FOR EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Is this not something which we could very well do 
away with in the coming year in the interest of economy, and just 
carry on as you are carrying on? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. | think that would be wasteful. In spending this 
amount of money, I would not feel justified in doing it unless we 
did have some mechanism for checking up. 

Mr. Rooney. But, you have all these other mechanisms. You 
have intelligence; you have the one you mentioned a while ago where 
you will have someone making content analyses here in Washington 
on the USIS local output, and then you have these overall country 
studies to determine opinions and attitudes, and communication 
habits, and exposure to USIS materials, and also the continuation of 
appeals studies to determine which appeals would be most effective 
in reaching target groups, and also a continuing analysis and syn- 
thesis of commercial research. 

Why do we have to have all those? Could we not just nicely sever 
this one from it? $125,000 is a substantial sum. 

Mr. SrrerBerr. This is the thing you are most interested in. You 
have been asking: ‘‘How do you know this does any good? How do 
you know you are having any effect? That is, what will other research 
do with methods and ideas?” 

Now, here is something in the field to see if it would accomplish 
an objective, and to determine whether or not the job should be done 
differently now from that which we thought previously. 

Mr. Rooney. $793,000 is quite a substantial sum for that. We 
have to have some evaluation, and I would agree with that, but why 
could we not sever this one from the budget? 

Mr. Srretpert. The other surveys are for methods and for aiding in 
doing it. Here is one to try to tell us how well we have done it, or 
how badly we have failed. I think, of all of them, this is the very one 
that is more of a safeguard of the taxpayer’s money than any of the 
others. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know. 


RESULTS FROM PAST EXPENDITURES 


What did you get out of the $83,000 that you have in the current 
fiscal year for research and evaluation projects contracted for locally 
under the supervision and direction of the field research and evalu- 
ation offices? 

Did you get some information on your program from that? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Rooney. And, in the year before, 2 years ago, you had $79,000 
worth of such information. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is reflected in the policies which have been 
set up. One reason for the growing emphasis on the production of 
local radio programs is a reaitt of this type of research. There is an 
increased activity at the information centers, other than the library 
functions, on which we did have a substantial research finding, which 
make the library centers much more valuable, and showing that we 
should have many activities going on there, and that they are popular. 

Mr. Rooney. Do ou mean we spent this money in order to find 
out how we can spend more money? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; how to spend the money more effectively. 

There has been much more efficient recognition in selection of 
target groups in many of the areas, as a result of these studies to 
determine whether, in fact, our activities are reaching the target 
group selected. 
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Mr. Rooney. In the last fiscal year the Congress gave you $350,000 
for these studies. Were you not able to get anywhere near deter- 
mining the answer as to which appeal is the better one, and whether 
it should be with regard to abolition of religion or family life, and the 
other matters you mentioned? 

Did you not get $350,00 worth of that kind of information? 

Mr. SrreiBert. The ‘appeals’ item is a new project. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you get for the $83,000 last year in field 
research and evaluation? 

Mr. SrrerBert. I have just been explaining it. I was continuing 
when you interrupted. 

Mr. Roonzy. I did not mean to interrupt. Excuse me. I would 
not think of doing that. 

Mr. SrrerBert. We have studies that established benchmarks 
against which to test future progress and accomplishments. For 
example, it would determine whether there is a change in attitude and 
you have to find out where to start from, and experiment. 

Mr. Roonzy. I would say that you are off to a running start, when 
you propose to increase this from $350,000 to $550,000. 

Mr. Srrzuisert. Well, the items are detailed there as to the nature 
of additional expenditure. Asa result of research, we have established 
a manual for our information officers in the field to help them evaluate 
their own activities, and we have improved the publication to the 
field called Are We Hitting the Target? 

Mr. Rooney. How much did that cost? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I do not have the cost for that particular item. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you a copy of the publication? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No, sir; I do not have a copy of it. 

Mr. Posner. We can supply it for the ee 

Mr. Rooney. Supply it for the record? Is it not a manual? 

Mr. Posner. I do not have a copy of the manual with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you secure a copy later on during the day for 
our examination? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


JUSTIFICATION OF EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Streibert, there is one thing that disturbs me 
about this request, and I think it is about the softest spot in your 
budget request, and that is that you have gotten to head up your 
various branches of operation the most efficient men you can find that 
would come into the Government. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You have brought them from fields which give them 
splendid background in the type of work they are to do in this agency. 

If these men do not know how to operate without going out to 
private organizations and contacting and consulting people who are, 
perhaps, not so well experienced as they themselves, it makes us 
or whether you have gotten the men who are best fitted for the 
job. 

I listened very carefully to the background of these gentlemen, and 
I was impressed with their background. It seems to me that they 
are capable of doing this job without spending this large sum of money 


in patting other people to tell them whether they are on the right track 
or not. If there are those who know more about it than they do, they 
should have been gotten to begin with, if you could procure their 
services, and I realize there are many people who will not come into 
Government Service for many reasons— and they are perfectly obvious 
to us why a lot of them refuse to come in the Government service. 

As partisan as I am about this program, and I do believe in it 
devoutly, I have never convinced myself that the request for evalua- 
tion was ever fully justified before this committee, and today I am 
still doubtful that the presentation that you have made in support 
of this request is sufficient. 

I think you are pulling a heavier load here now than at any time 
since you came into this committee room on Monday. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Let me say that you strike a responsive chord as 
to able people, and direction, because we think we have them; but 
this is the one activity where I have only an Acting Director. I do 
not have the man who is going to be responsible for spending this. | 
have an experienced fellow who is acting, but I do not have the man 
at present who will direct this. It takes a good man to do this 
properly, because there can be a lot of bunk in this type of thing. I 
recognize that. 

On the other hand, I would like to point out that every business 
finds that it is necessary to conduct, let us say, market research. 
Now, it has an able sales manager; it has an able advertising manager; 
and it has an able executive. But when they find that by spending 
some amount of money, and, increasingly as years go by, on market 
research, they can find out a lot about how to sell better; and how 
their people are falling down on the job; and how well they are doing 
against their competitor. This is a direct parallel in our case; and 
it is much more than a very able sales executive, and advertising 
executives know, of their own working day-to-day knowledge. There 
are concepts being established in this field. I said that this country 
is new at it, and this is part of the process of building up an under- 
standing of how to operate, from the intellectual conceptual point 
of view, an information program as opposed to the direct practitioner 
understanding of a man that has been in the newspaper business 
all his life. 

This is the other side of the picture, and where I think the parallel 
with private business applies. 

Mr. Presron. Well, there is a difference in the comparison which 
you used. A sales executive might know how to sell, but he wants to 
find out what the people want, and he calls on people to contact the 
individual. We are not going out and asking the individuals in the 
countries of the world what they want us to tell them; are we? 

We know what we must tell to them; we know what the one issue in 
this world is today. 

Mr. Srrersert. We want to get the appeal that is the most effec- 
tive, and we want to reach the right people. We want to be sure we 
are not scattering our shots; that we reach the important people who 
need to be reached; and in some cases to reach the general public if it 
is possible. Otherwise, you do it by the unguided judgment and 
opinion of these people, Rit as they are. This is an effort to develop 
as much factual knowledge as possible to base those processes on. 
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SUFFICIENCY OF AVAILABLE INFORMATION AND OPINIONS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Streibert, if I were to ask you today, country 
by country, throughout the world, this question: ‘‘Is it better to seek 
to inform certain people in a country or is it better to seek to reach 
the masses?” you could readily answer that question for me today, 
country by country? 

Mr. SrrerBert. | would say that in most countries we have no 
chance of reaching the masses, and in many cases we do not. 

Mr. Preston. But you are in possession of information yourself, 
and your staff, as well as the gentlemen sitting here today, to answer 
that question, country by country, throughout the world, if I were to 
ask you that question? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes; but I know in Chile, for instance, there is a 
very intricate problem there. Our relationships are not too close 
and we need to do something about it. 

I believe some research has been carried on there. | am not familiar 
with it in detail, but it showed that we were not doing what we thought 
we were doing in Chile. It showed we needed a different approach, 
which our people had not been aware of. 

Mr. Preston. Is that right? 

Mr. SrrerBerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We have an Ambassador there, and a staff and if 
they cannot furnish us with something—with some information—they 
are not fulfilling their mission. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We use all the information they have. We use 
their opinions, but, again, it is only opinion. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPARISON OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA WITH UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Coon. Considerable reference has been made to the money 
that is being spent by the Soviet Government and the effectiveness 
of their propaganda, and it seems that they just have 2 main themes 
‘which they use—that is, peace and labor. They continually use 
that as their 2 main themes, with some trimmings on the side. 

So, do we have any themes which we talk about continually, or 
how does our program compare in relation to the Russian propaganda? 

Mr. Strerpert. | think they are much more adept than we are in 
carrving on a continuing, concerted campaign on specific things. I 
think we have a tendency to shift much too quickly. 

We are developing an overall theme, which is to the effect that the 
basic objectives are to bind the free nations of the world to us in 
order to decrease the capability of the Soviet Union, without war, 
This, now, is a question of how much we can use overall fields as 
against what is most effective, country by country. There is a 
conflict, and that is true for the Soviets, as well. 

For example, they do have these long-range fields, yet they will 
pop up with germ-warfare propaganda schemes which spread all over 
the world—a major activity on germ warfare. 

They started and stopped and, if you analyzed it, there are a num- 
ber of appeals that they do use. It is not so concentrated as it seems 
to be. But we are concerned that we are not as consistent in certain 
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basic appeals as they are. One trouble is that they have methods 
that are closed to us. By means of the Communist apparatus in all 
the various countries, that apparatus keeps these things going where 
they cease to have news value, and where they woe cease to lend 
themselves to our media, but the Communist ‘apparatus—the party 
people—can keep pluggin away at it. Even though we could get 
similar appeals, our people would not be interested in listening to 
them on the radio or seeing pictures about them. 

So, there is that basic difference. But you have pointed out a 
weakness that we are trying to correct to the greatest extent possible. 
We want to concentrate much more than we have in the past. 

Mr. Coon. I think, then, if you are conscious of this, and are 
aware of it, that probably we can keep most of the program directed 
into more beneficial results. 

Mr. Srreipert. Our staff is following the establishment of these 
individual country revisions of objectives on the one hand; and, on 
the other, our staff has been engaged in formulating an overall strategic 
vans with the idea of getting a uniform theme that we can keep 
plugging 

Mr. Coon. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 


Orrick OF Private CooPpERATION 


Mr. CLevencer. We will take up the Office of Private Cooperation. 

The request is for an increase of $70,337. The table on page 185 
will be inserted in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements—Office of private cooperation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate ae, 
Item of expense = 
_Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi 
tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount 
a) services... 14 $86, 678 29 | $143,939 29 | $199,276 |.....-- $55, 337 
6, 466 |..--.-- 20, 000 |....-. 5,000 
¢) Special 20, 000 |. 30, 000 10, 000 
d) FICA payments___.._.-. 458 }...---- 
Subto! 14 99, 727 29,| 179, 374 29 249, 711 |...---- 70, 337 
(e) Program Mawidation 
14 99, 727 30 182, 974 29 249, 711 66, 737 


Mr. CLevencer. Explain it, please. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Srrersert. This calls for the same staff of personnel, although 
the increase in amount of money is for personal services; $55,000 is for 
the full-employed rate of the 29 staff people. wv 

Mr. Coon. Full what? 

Mr. Srreiert. The full rate of employment of 29 eet The 
— amount represents employment only up to a staff of 19 as of 

ecember 31. This staff was frozen at close to the previous level 
until we had its Director, of whom I have previously spoken, and he 
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could assume office. So, we have not expended the full amount 
planned for 1954. 

That accounts for all but $15,000 of the increase. The other is for 
travel and special contracts which stimulate cooperation of private 
organizations; where they spend a great deal more money than we do, 
but where frequently some small amount is necessary to start these 
grants. 

Mr. Cievencer. This is considerably over twice as much as was 
spent in 1953, is it not? 

Mr. Srrzrpurt. Yes; and we think that this is as productive an 
expenditure as you can get. The more we can get private sources, 
both foundations and individuals or companies, to take on the load 
of carrying our message abroad and keeping the Government expense 
down, the better. This is in line with general administration practice 
of trying to get private business to do as much as it can. 

Mr. CLevencer. You did not have an annualization. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Only 19 as of the end of December. 

Mr. Ciuvencer. This is an anticipated increase in the current 
year, the last half of this current fiscal year. 

Mr. SrrziBert. We expect to build up to that, now that we have 
the head of the office. 

Mr. CLevencer. You have $20,000 of travel, more than 3 times 
what it was in 1953. 

Mr. Strurpert. We have offices, to contact businesses and organi- 
zations, in New York, Chicago, San Francisco. We anticipate having 
one in the South. Here is a case of where we have to go out in the 
field and go after these people. We have to visit the companies and 
visit the various organizations. 

Mr. CLevencer. We had forbidden annualization in this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Srreizert. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Mr. Cievencer. The committee frowned upon this idea of annual- 
ization, bringing it up to exceed an appropriation. 

Mr. SrretrpBert. I don’t understand what you mean. We have not 
exceeded any appropriation. 

Mr. CLevencer. You are still getting $55,000 more. 

Mr. Srreipert. We saved money by not staffing up to the full 
amount that we programed at the beginning of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. CLEveNGER. Your special contracts are up 450 percent, for 
example. Travel is up 300 percent. It is $99,000 in 1953, $182,000 
last year. Now we have a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. Srreiserr. Sir, I am not attempting to explain this lightly. 
I am attempting to explain that this is productively spent money. 
This is money which gets far larger benefits to the Program and for 
the Government’s benefit than the staff and travel expenses we put 
into it. That is the objective. We have had over 800 foundations, 
organizations, groups and businesses cooperating through this, and at 
no other cost for the Government than for the staff. 

Mr. CLavencer. About $100 a trip this is, domestic. 

Mr. Srreispert. This is all over the country, getting private aid 
from businesses wherever they exist. This is a new emphasis on this 
aspect of the program through which we are hoping to find where the 
ceiling of the amount of cooperation to be obtained is. We do not 
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know how much more we ean get where it is at Government expense 
merely for our cost for staff and stimulation. 


Breakpown or USIA Prrsonnet 


Mr. Cievencer. Supply for the record the number of people 
vf on the rolls as of January 1 for each office throughout this 
udget. 
Mr. SrrerBert. Could we make that December 31? 
Mr. CLevencer. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Full-time employment as of Dec. 31, 1958 


Overseas 


Activity Domestic 


USIS missions 
Radio broadcasting 


Information Center Service 
Program direction and a 
Office of Director 
Assistant directors for areas... 
Office of Policy and Programs 
Intelligence research 
Office of Evaluation 
Office of Private 


Subtotal, program direction and appraisal... 


Administration and staff support: 
Office of General Counsel 
Executive secretariat 
Congressional and public information... 
U. 8. Advisory Commission on Information... ___- 
Office of Security 


Subtotal, administrative and staff support. ______ 
Total, all activities... 


Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. Any questions, Mr. Coon? 
Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. No questions at the moment. 
Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston? 


PROGRAM LIQUIDATION COSTS 


Mr. Preston. In every one of these items I notice at the concluding 
paragraph you find a statement “Program liquidation cost.” There 
is some rather large amount involved in each item. If it can be done 
conveniently without a great deal of work and time spent by people, 
I would like to know how much really was spent in program liquidation 
costs so far in 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Posner. Expenditures? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Posner. That can be furnished; yes, sir. 


| | 
| Americans | Locals 
oe ES) 1,020 178 393 1, 501 
Press Service 303 17 157 477 
Motion Picture Service 136 |. 136 
Office of Administration 152 
2,019 1, 126 6, 136 9, 281 
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Mr. Cievencer. How much 
returned? 

Mr. Srrerpert. None. 

Mr. CLevenGer. How are you going to spend it, for other purposes? 

Mr. Srreipert. We cannot. 

Mr. Posner. We cannot. As nearly as we can compute now the 
actual obligations for liquidation costs will run slightly in excess of 
$5 million. We can use regular operating funds for program liquida- 
tion items, but we cannot use any part of the $5 million except for 
liquidation purposes. There are some items which have not been 
finally determined in connection with program liquidation costs. 
Those are the items having to do with liquidation costs incurred by 
the Department of State in positions financed from this agency. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman, one question. Have you described pro- 
gram liquidation? If you have not I wish you would tell us what 
constitutes program liquidation which is costing $5 million. 

Mr. Srreipert. Leave and terminal pay of staff, and contract 
liquidation expenses, if there were any. It is not very much. But 
it is primarily lump-sum leave payments for persons who were sepa- 
rated in reduction-in-force, plus salaries from July 1 through the date 
they were terminated. 

Mr. CLevenGer. ‘Transportation? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, transportation overseas and getting them 
back, and family and effects. 

Mr. Coon. Is that included in this program liquidation cost? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Mr. Coon. I thought it was terminal leave to send them some- 
where else. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. Where there was an abolishment of the 
position, or a function, that is charged to program liquidation costs. 


of the $5 million shown will be 


Orrick oF GENERAL CoUNSFL 


Mr. CLevencer. We will take up the Office of the General Counsel, 
which is requesting an increase of $6,270. 


EXPLANATION 


OF INCREASES 


Mr. SrreipertT. There is no increase in staff. There is some 
increase because of annualization, and $1,000 increase in travel. 
Subsequent to the printing of the President’s budget, the function of 
congressional liaison totaling five positions has been transferred from 
what was the Congressional and Public Information Staff to the 
Office of General Counsel. However, to conform with the President’s 
budget, those five positions are not shown in this Office and are still 
included in the section for Congressional and Public Information 
Staff. I just wanted to make that statement. 

Mr. CLevencer. It shows here two and a half times as much as it 
was in 1953. 

Mr. StreiserT. Positions went up this year from 5 to 9 in the 
Office of the General Counsel. 
Mr. CLeveNGeER. Any questions on this? 
Mr. Preston. How many attorneys do you have? 
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Mr. Dickey. Six,sir. That is in the staffing pattern. We presently 
have only four on board. 
TRAVEL 


Mr. Preston. Under paragraph B on page 189, I notice you want 
$5,000 to travel—$1,900 for travel within the United States and 
$3,100 for 3 overseas trips on legal matters relating to contract 
negotiation. Give an example of some type of activity overseas 
which would require a lawyer to go over and sit down with other 
lawyers or other people and deal with them. 

Mr. Dickey. It is for negotiating of new contracts or modification 
of existing contracts, Mr. Preston. There are film contracts and 
press service contracts, which we are currently reviewing with a view 
toward either modification of the existing ones or negotiation of new 
contracts. That had been previously done totally by administrative 
people. Without critizing them, I am taking it upon myself that I 
feel they should be reviewed by competent legal counsel. 

Mr. Preston. Where would your lawyers have to travel within the 
United States? 

Mr. Dickey. Principally to New York. 

Mr. Preston. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


HISTORY OF OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. At one time, if I understand this correctly, the Office 
of the Legal Advisor was with the Office of Congressional Relations; 
was it not? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir. 

Mr. Srrersert. No; Public Information and Congressional Liaison 
were together. 

Mr. Posner. And our legal services were provided by the Depart- 
ment of State as part of the administrative support given us by the 
Department. This is the first year in which we come up as a new 
agency with our own Office of General Counsel. 

Mr. Rooney. And this would entail how much? 

Mr. Srrereert. $6,270. 

Mr. Rooney. It is more than twice as much as 2 years ago, though; 

that correct? 

. SrrerBert. That is correct. 

. Roonry, Requested amount now is $78,757. 

. Srrerpert. That is correct. 

. Rooney, And it was $32,000 2 years ago? 

. Srrerpert. Yes, 

. Rooney. Are these the same five people? 

. Posner. No, sir. 

. Rooney. Do you know whether or not State got rid of five 
people when this function was transferred? 

Mr. Posner. Whether they got rid of the people or not, they are 
no longer receiving from us the funds to pay for that many people. 

Mr. Srrersert. One of them resigned, 1 know—one of the senior 
members of the staff. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 
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Executive SECRETARIAT 


Mr. Cievencer. Now we will take up the executive secretariat, 
which is requesting an increase of $4,273. Will you explain that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This is again an increase only for annualization of 
staff. There are the same number of positions, no increase; and no 
other expenses except the personal-services item. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SECRETARIAT 


The function of the secretariat is to control the flow of communica- 
tions and documents to the agency which are directed to the Director. 
This is the same procedure which has been found to be the method of 
handling cables and so forth, which the State Department has used, 
and it facilitates the functioning of the agency on communications. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. You need a staff of 18 people? 

Mr. Srrerpert. 18 people; yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Any questions, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. In the Office of Administration you have a requested 
appropriation of how much? 

Mr. Cook. The Office of Administration itself, Mr. Rooney, has 
a request 

Mr. Rooney. $2,131,674? 

Mr. Cook. That is right. 


CONGRESSIONAL AND Pustic INFORMATION STAFF 


Mr. CLevenGmER. Next item is “Congressional and Public Informa- 
tion Staff’’ a requested increase of $52,840. The table at the top of 
page 194 will be inserted in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements—Congressional and Public Information Staff 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate —-_ (o) 


Item of expense 


Posi- | amount | Posi- Post- | amount | PS! | 4mount 


(a) Personal services. 
Travel 
Printing and reproduc- 
tior 


|| 

20 $98, 138 15 $95, 574 15 $08, 414 |_...... $2, 840 
10, 000 |....... 30, 000 20, 000 
(@) Special 40, 000 |....... 70, 000 |.....-. 30, 000 
20 99, 435 15 151, 789 15 204, 639 |... 52, 840 

Program liquidation 
90,435 | 18 155, 976 | 15} 204,639/ —3 48, 663 

43118—54——_37 
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EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you explain the increase, please? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This is for the same staff as we currently have, a 
reduction from the previous fiscal year of five people. The increase is 
for special contracts and for printing and reproduction materials in 
connection with information activities. We have had previous dis- 
cussion on this. I think we answered Mr. Rooney’s questions about 
giving information on this minimum scale to the public as to what our 
operations consist of. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this $30,000 domestic? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Domestic, yes, Public Information, domestic. 

Mr. CLevencer. That might almost amount to a propaganda flow, 
would it not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, we are conscious of the fact that is quite im- 
proper. We think it would be repugnant to the people as well as to 
the Congress. This is merely to let the people know what we are 
doing, in the way of an understanding of the expenditure of this 
amount of money, and we are not attempting any program of persua- 
sion or propaganda because this amount of money would be futile as 
public relations programing for all of the people of the Nation. 

Mr. Cievencer. What would you print for $30,000? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Pamphlets. I would like to have some pamphlet 
available to mail in response to requests. How does the Public 
Information Service operate? We ought to have some kind of printed 
pamphlet, to let people know when they want to find out. I get many 
such requests. In fact, on a radio program yesterday one of the 
Congressmen suggested to his constituents that they write and find 
out that information. If I get requests on that, if they want to know 
more about it, I ought to have a pamphlet we can send them. 

Mr. Roonzy. Isn't $204,639 a big sum for such a nicety as that? 
SrreiBerT. That is $50,000 more than the current allocation 

or that. 

Mr. Roonny. But it is $105,000 more than it was 2 years ago. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is primarily in the amount of printing and 
material. It is not additional people. 

Mr. Cievencer. Special contracts, $70,000. Just what is that 
item for? Is that some more printing and mailing, or is it for 
speakers? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Mr. CLevenGer. It has been done. 

Mr. Srreipert. Not under the heading of special contracts. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. m don’t know about the caption but it has been 
done in the past. to this time the results have been the opposite 
of what they hoped them to be. 

Mr. Srrersert. This is for the cost of making any art work, film 
material, or the usual kind of publicity material. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. How many inquiries do ie get for the information 
= want to put in this pamphlet, which you said you would like to 

ave available? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I can’t “y you any estimate that has any basis 
in fact. I have been told the people in the Information Branch 
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that there is demand for such a pamphlet. I didn’t ask specifically 
because I judge they would have an estimate. 

Mr. Coon. You do not send it out to anybody unless they request 
it; do you? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, we do not. 

Mr. Coon. It would be difficult to see how it would take $30,000 
to print answers to questions. 

Mr. Srrersert. I will stimulate requests. In speeches and radio, 
I will certainly suggest to people that by all means they write in and 
we will tell them. It is a necessary way for the public to know what 
goes on. 

EXPENSES OF DIRECTOR’S SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. Since you mention speeches, this might be a good 
time to learn why it is, with regard to your trip to White Sulphur 
Springs to lecture before the Book Paper Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., why that organization didn’t pay the expenses rather than have 
the taxpayer pay them to White Sulphur Springs. 

Mr. Strerpert. They paid the hotel expenses. The fact of the 
matter is that on that particular engagement another member of the 
administration had been committed to give that speech. His special 
duties prevented him from keeping the date and he requested me to 
substitute for him, which I did. 

Mr. Roonry. There was no honorarium, railroad, or air expense 
proffered by the Paper Manufacturers Association? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Only hotel expense while there. 

Mr. Roonsy. When you went up to Boston to deliver a key address 
at the Centennial for the Boston Public Library, the city of Boston, 
or whoever it was that ran that celebration, did not see fit to pay 
your expenses? 

im Mr. Srrerpert. No, because it was the start of a money-raising 
campaign. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the trip to Corning, N. Y., to deliver 
the principal address before the American Federation of Arts annual 
convention, didn’t they see fit to give you an honararium or pay 
your expenses? 

Mr. Srreipert. Mr. Berding took that engagement. I will ask 
him to respond. 

Mr. Berpinea. No, they did not. We have received much coopera- 
tion from them in the selection of exhibits. 

Mr. Roonry. When they run a convention don’t you think they 
ought to pay the expenses of the speakers who go there and oblige 
them with words of wisdom, such as I know they must have received? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Though they do that with some speakers who are 
more professional, they do not always do it with us. Perhaps we are 
not good enough speakers. 

Mr. Roonery. They even do so with Members of Congress. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Roonry. How about this one here, who delivered the key ad- 
dress for Sigma Delta Chi? 

Mr. Streipert. That is an organization of newspaper people, which 
is a very fine movement for stimulating young journalistic students 
by the leaders in the newspaper publishing field. Of course we work 
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closely with the newspaper people and that was right up our alley to 
associate ourselves with this journalistic effort. 

Mr. Rooney. But that again seems to be an extravagant nicety; 
to spend $210 at a convention where there must be a treasurer. 

Mr. Srreipert. I take exception to the nicety. It was a chore. 

Mr. Roongzy. You mean the speech was not a nice speech? 

Mr. SrrerBert. It was well received, but the process of going out 
to that place and back over a weekend was a labor. 

Mr. Roonny. This report is not too bad with regard to the amount 
offthe expense. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is appreciated. 

Mr. Roonsy. The total amount, of course, in 1953 for a year was 
$271. Now in this fiscal year, since last July 1, it is already up to 
$600 for 6 months. Ido hope this will be kept at a minimum. Where 
you think, as the administrator, that it means a great deal to your 
program, it is all right. But to get into the habit, which we had some 
years ago until we called it to the attention of the Congress and the 
public, of sending these people out by the dozens to make speeches 
to promote a program which in turn promotes appropriations of the 
taxpayers’ money, is where I stop. 

Mr. Srreisert. | intend, sir, to have no speeches made or trips 
made, by others than myself, without my personal approval, and to 
be as sparing as possible in my personal participation because it is not 
a thing I welcome doing. I will keep it down within reasonable bounds. 

Mr. Roonry. That is all I have. 


Unrrep States Apvisory CoMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


Mr. Cievencer. Next is United States Advisory Commission on 
Information. There is no increase. The amount is the same, 
$35,391. 

Mr. Srretsert. Yes, sir. This is required by Public Law 402. It 
is a decrease from previous years, and we are now conducting investi- 
a8 as to whether any further saving could be made than is set 
orth here. 

Mr. CLevencer. Any questions on this item? 

Mr. Rooney. Last night on a telecast I heard a report that Mr. 
Canham had something to say with regard to the Voice of America. 
What did he say? 

Mr. Srreipert. That was the semiannual report of the Commission 
which was just released. They had a series of about 10 or 12 recom- 
mendations. I can submit a summary of those for the record if you 
like. It is a short summary. I would not attempt to paraphrase it 
here by memory. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have it here? 

Mr. Srreisert. Unfortunately, I do not. I would like to discuss 
it with you, but I cannot recall ea accurately and I want to be sure 
I am not wrong. 

Mr. Rooney. How is it these reports follow the same pattern as 
heretofore, that they always come out at a time when the Committee 
on Appropriations is considering the budget estimates? Would there 
be any connection? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It comes out semiannually. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Roonry. You wouldn’t go so far as to say it was timed? 
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Mr. Srrersert. No. I think they want to get it out as soon after 
the close of the half year as they can. 

Mr. Roonry. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 


Mr. CLevencer. Next is the Office of Security, is it not? 
Mr. Strrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You request $161,419 increase out of a total of 
$873,771. That will require a little longer explanation. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE 


Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir; but it is a very simple explanation. This 
is for the staff. to screen existing employees in the light of the new 
Presidential directive on security standards; to conduct screening of 
new employees to the staff; and to accumulate information with ref- 
erence to the clearing of authors of books for the libraries. 

The question here is how much money to spend in order to do a job 
either quickly or with quite a backlog of delay. We have chosen what 
we think is a middle course of good judgment. 

An allocation for 1954 was requested of me in the programing of a 
staff of 100; then it was reduced to 90; and we finally reduced it to this 
estimate of 71 because we felt that we did not wish to take that size 
sum of money away from programing and devote it to this security 
clearance. 

On the other hand, we have to have a large staff in order to carry 
the workload. As it is, we have a backlog of about 1,000 names of 
authors still to be spot-checked, that is down from a peak of some 1,500 
backed-up. It takes as long as 5 months for security clearance for a 
new employee, and, as you can recognize, this makes it difficult to be 
able to get the kind of people we hope to have. 

This, I think, is a large sum of money to spend for security in view 
of the history, in view of the requirements, of Public Law 402. I am 
afraid that a sum of this character is necessary in order to permit us 
to operate with reasonable diligence. 

Mr. CLevEeNGER. Any questions, gentlemen? 


COST AND NUMBER OF FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. I notice that a field investigation, conducted for you 
by the Civil Service Commission at a reimbursable rate, costs $230 
case. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Would that mean, if somebody dropped a letter on 
someone else, that it would cost $230 for an investigation? 

Mr. Strersert. This is for new employees, people we want to hire, 
not additions to the staff necessarily. 

Mr. Roonry. Normal turnover would be how many? 

Mr. SrreiBert. This is an estimate of 494 for normal turnover, 
173 for new positions, making it 667 positions, and 3 investigations 
per position for the year. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total number of cases here at $230 a 
case? 
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Mr. Srrereert. Two thousand. These are not all either replace- 
ments or new employees. They are people we are trying to hire, 
want to hire, want to come to work; but, because of the time lapse, 
frequently the person becomes unavailable or gets another job and 
refuses to wait for ours. So it is a costly procedure. We wanted in 
the current appropriation act to have the same kind of provision that 
FOA has, where we can take a person on for 90 days provisionally. 
That would permit them to be able to join the staff and leave an 
existing job; but it was felt that the requirements of 402 were sound 
and should not be weakened. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of these $230 Civil Service Commission 
investigations do you have pending at the present time? 

Mr. Srrersert. | can supply that for the record. I don’t know 
offhand. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


As of February 5, 1954, the United States Information Agency had 215 field 
investigation cases pending at the Civil Service Commission. 


TURNOVER 


Mr. Roongy. What do you estimate to be the turnover by the time 
you have reached June 30? 

Mr. Srretpert. We estimated 502 positions turnover for fiscal 
1954. 1 suppose half of those would make the number for a half 
year. I would say 250. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. How many do you have on the rolls at the moment? 
Mr. Srreinert. How many total employees? 
Mr. Roonry. Yes. 
Mr. Srretsert. This is based on a total of 3,347 domestic and 
overseas American positions. 
Mr. Roonry. Locals? 
Mr. SrrerBert. Some 7,000 locals, but this is not a field investiga- 
tion for locals. They are checked by Security in the field. 
Mr. Rooney. Locals are not checked by the Civil Service Com- 
mission? 
Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. So you have 3,347 on the rolls at the moment who are 
Americans? 
Mr. Srrersert. Right. 
Mr. Rooney. Why do you need 2,000? 
Mr. Cook. 3,206 as of December 31, 1953. 
Mr. Roonry. How many of those have been investigated? 
Mr. Srreipert. Every one of them. 
Mr. Rooney. Then why do you need 2,000 in the coming fiscal 
ear? 
3 Mr. Srrerpert. We estimate that there will be a recruitment for 
new positions of 173 positions; that there will be a normal turnover 
in positions of 494. That is calculated on experience of 14 percent. 
Mr. Roonry. That makes 667. 
Mr. Srreipert. That is right. We estimate three investigations 
per position. 
Mr. Rooney. You have to spend $230 apiece for 2,000 people in 
order to fill 667 jobs? 
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Mr. Srreiwert. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. You investigate three for every job? 

Mr. Strerpert. No. We just estimate you will not be able to get 
the job filled by one investigation per job. 

Mr. Roonry. Why would you want three per job? 

Mr. Srreipert. To get one. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a lot of money. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is right. Security cost is very expensive. 
I have already described how people will not wait 4 and 5 months 
until a field investigation is completed to fill the job. We start it. 
They want it. They want to come to work but meanwhile they get 
another job. 

WAYS OF REDUCING COST OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Rooney. What can you do about saving some money on this? 
Notifying the Civil Service Commission right away, for example, that 
the party has changed his mind? 

Mr. STREIBERT. ‘We proposed it. It is a good scheme in the case 
of the FOA. You can give us the right to hire anyone on a 90-day 
temporary basis pending a clearance. That will permit us to cut down 
materially on the clearances. 

The objection to that is also sound, I think—that there is a tendency 
in evaluating the material of the investigation that, if the person is 
already on the payroll and he is a good employee and you want him, 
you tend to be a little more liberal in evaluating derogatory informa- 
tion. That is the objection. Senator Mundt feels that way specifi- 
cally. I discussed it with him. 

Mr. Roonry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston, No questions. 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


Mr. CLevencer. Next is the Office of Administration, requesting 
an increase of $158,998. The table at the bottom of page 203 will 
be inserted in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements—O fice of Administration 


Increase or 
1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate decrease (—) 


Item of expense 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount Si- | amount | | amount Amount 


$1, 545, 069 2 $1, 457, 066 $1, 561, 064 
63, 476 40, 000 75, 000 


471, 200 491, 200 
4, 410 


1, 972, 676 Spe 
13, 670 


Total, Office of Ad- | 
ministration 1,986,346 | 204 | 2,131,674) —5 


= 
Other Administrative ex- 
Program liquidation costs. 5 5 —13, 670 
-- 
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Mr. CLevencer. We will also insert the table for administrative 
Why on page 209. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements— Administrative support 


Item of expense 1953, Increase or 


1954, 1955, 
actual estimate | estimate |decrease (—) 


Overseas administrative support: 


Reimbursable support (shared costs) $13, 877, 053 | $8,697, 590 | $8,597,586 | —$100, 004 
Direct support (rents, utilities, ete.)................ 1,411,972 | 1,299,832 | 1,334, 768 34, 936 


Subtotal, overseas support \ 9, 997, 422 3 —65, 068 
Program liquidation costs. 1, 268, 427 —1, 268, 427 


Total, overseas support 11, 265, 849 , 932, 3! —1, 333, 495 


Support services in the United States ‘ 821, 369 —20, 864 
Program liquidation costs 263, 998 — 263, 998 


1, 085, 367 }. — 284, 862 


Subtotal, all administrative support , 525, 10, 818, 791 —85, 932 
Subtotal, program liquidation costs 1, 582, 425 —1, 532, 425 


Total, all administrative support 16, 525, 668 | 12,351,216 | 10, 732,859 | —1, 618, 357 


Mr. CLevencrer. Why is there an increase in personal services 
since there are no additional positions requested? Also explain the 
travel increase. 

GrNERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Coox. Again, Mr. Chairman, that is a question of the lapse 
rate. The State Department formerly performed many of the 
administrative services for the former International Information 
Administration. Since August 1, we have been in the process of 
building up our own administrative organization to take over those 
functions which could not be performed best by the State Department 
at this particular time, and to build up our own staff. As a result, we 
could not take over all of the State Department people working on 
administrative support as of August 1. We have had to continue the 
administrative support during this particular period, using the State 
Department and reimbursing them. 

In effect, and I would like to offer this, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
increase, no net increase in administration here in the United States. 
You will have to refer back to page 30 and relate the two items, 
sy of administration and administrative support in the United 

tates.” 

On page 30 the total of those two amounts in 1954 is $3,071,713. 
In 1955, the total of the same two items, “Office of administration 
and administrative support in the United States,’’ amounts to 
$2,932,179. 

The increase in the office administration is more than offset by the 
decrease in administrative support in the United States. 

If you move down to the next item, ‘Administrative support over- 
seas” has a corresponding reduction of $1,333,000. But, in dealing 
with administration, we Bat to understand the transition between 
the Department of State administrative support, and the United 
States Information Agency taking over and performing the admin- 
istrative functions for itself which formerly were performed by the 


| 
Total support services in the United States.......| 1, 236, 643 Pt 
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Department of State. That accounts for the increase of $103,000, 
because we could not staff up right away on August 1 with all of the 
294 people that we needed. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. On that page where would we find terminal leave 
cost? Is that still on page 30? 

Mr. Cook. No, it is not shown on the table on page 30. 

Mr. CLevencer. They are hardly comparable without showing 
that difference, are they? 

Mr. Posner. It is shown on page 209. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Doesn’t it actually show an increase? 

Mr. Cook. Net reduction of $20,864, administrative support in 
the United States, taking out the program liquidation costs. 

Mr. CLevenGer. All right. 

Mr. Cook. Adding the two together, eliminating program liquida- 
tion cost, it comes to an increase of $130,000. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. We should be careful not to pay for both admin- 
istrative supports this year. 

Mr. Cook. We are making sure there is no duplication of effort. 
There are certain services, such as communications services with the 
posts, which can be done best by the State Department; dispatch 
services they can also do best; but we are negotiating and itemizing 
each item to make sure there is no duplication between the two. 


INCREASED TRAVEL NEEDS 


Mr. CLeveNGeER. I see you are going to travel a bit, $75,000, is it 
not, increase of $35,000? 

Mr. Coox. Yes. We have provision for additional travel here for 
the Agency. The additional travel is primarily to perform a review 
function or an audit function of the activities overseas. It is part of 
the job which has been done by the State Department in the past and 
included in administrative support. We are anxious to make sure 
that we have a good, economical, effective working organization. We 
felt we could not do that by remote control. We felt we had to show 
the actual picture and indicate the amount of travel. That includes 
audits of contracts abroad, personnel, all the administrative functions. 

Mr. CLevencer. You have less personnel but you have an increase 
in travel. 

Mr. Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. This would be setting up an inspection staff of 
our own which formerly was performed by the State Department. 

Mr, CLevenGcer. Any questions? 

Mr. Coon. I wonder if they have anywhere in this program total 
cost of travel for the entire program? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. It is shown on page 220. The increase 
for the Agency as a whole, over the net estimated amount for the end 
of the fiscal year, is $630,916. It amounts to $3.5 million as against a 
be pate rate in the fiscal year of $4 million and a rate in 1953 of $4 
million. 

Mr. Coon. That covers all travel in all departments? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Coon. That is all I have. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


Mr. Cievencer. That leaves us “Administrative support” which 
we have not covered fully. That is a requested increase of $493,091 
according to page 3; where on the table of 209 does it appear? 

Mr. Cook. It is an increase in addition of $493,091 and a deduc- 
tion of $2,111,000. It is the difference between those 2 which should 
be shown on page 209. 

Mr. Srreisert. There is a net reduction of $1,600,000. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Is terminal leave included? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. With nonrecurring items you have an increase 
of almost a half million dollars. Is that correct? 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CLevenGcrr. How much goes to State? 

Mr. Cook. The “Overseas reimbursable administrative support,”’ 
which would go directly to State, would be $8,500,000 in 1955. Then 
the direct support, as that part of administrative support which will 
go to the Public Affairs officer for payment in the country, is 
$1,334,768. To State it would be $8,597,000. That is for our share 
of the cost. 

TOTAL ESTIMATED ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. CLevencer. What is the total estimated cost of administration 
for the program in this budget? 

Mr. Cook. Including ‘‘ Administrative Support and Administra- 
tion” would be $10,732,000 plus $2,131,000. That is $12,863,000. 

Mr. Cievenacnr. Does that check with your table on page 75 of 
the committee print? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. It is a total of the Office of Administration 
which is item 5—F, plus “‘Administrative support” which is item 5—G. 
Those two together in 1955 add to $12,863,000. 

Mr. CLevenGER. Does that equal the total for Administrative and 
Staff Support? 

Mr. Posner. In Administration and Staff Support, those two items 
constitute the administration portion of that combined activity. We 
also include in Staff Support, but not as administration, the Office of 
General Counsel, Executive Secretariat, Congressional and Public 
Information staff, United States Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion, and Office of Security. 


Lan@uaGe CHANGES 
Mr. CLEVENGER. We will now proceed to consideration of language 


changes. 
I believe the first one establishes the new agency? 


NEW APPROPRIATION TITLE AND NAME 


Mr. Coox. Yes; the first one establishes the new appropriation 
title. 

Language change No. 2 is the substitution of United States Infor- 
mation Agency for the Department of State. 
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Change No. 3 is deletion of reference to educational activities, as 
authorized by the United States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, and the act of August 9, 1939, which was covered 
in Reorganization Plan No. 8. 

Change No. 4 eliminates the citation to activities which remain the 
res onsibility of the Department of State. 

hanes No. 5 is the deletion of citation to educational exchange 
activities. ‘The reference there is to the Fulbright program, the 
Finnish Educational Exchange program, and the other one is the 
Iranian program. 

ENTERTAINMENT LIMITATION 


Change No. 6 is a continuation of the limitation for entertainment 
in the United States. 

In 1954 $3,000 was allowed for this purpose—fiscal year 1954—and 
$1,800 of this amount was left with the Educational Exchange pro- 
gram, Department of State, in connection with distribution of funds 
on the Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953. 

The request for $1,200 for fiscal year 1955 is the same as the amount 
available to the United States Information agencies in fiscal year 1954. 

No other protocol funds are available to this agency. 

Change No. 7 is the deletion of authority for purchase of “‘not to 
exceed six”? passenger motor vehicles inasmuch as it is not proposed 
to purchase additional automobiles during fiscal year 1955. 


RAISING PER DIEM LIMIT 


Change No. 8 is the insertion of ‘‘at rates not in excess of $50 per 
diem for individuals.” 

The purpose of the addition is to permit payments for experts and 
consultants appointed pursuant to law, at a maximum rate of $50 
per diem. We are presently authorized to pay around $45 a day, 
which is the rate for a GS-15. We are asking authority for $50 per 
diem for individuals. 

Mr. Roonry. I thought we were going to reduce expenditures in 
this administration. y go up? 

Mr. Cook. Well, it is not uncommon, as I recall, to have a provision 
in legislation for $50 per diem. 

Mr. Roonry. How much money is involved in this new provision? 

Mr. Cook. I would not know, offhand. 

Mr. Roonsy. Will you insert that information at this point in the 
record? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Services as AuTHoRIzED By Section 15 or THE Act or AuGust 2, 1946 (5 
U. 8S. C. 55a) av Rares Nor 1n Excess or $50 Per Diem 


The estimates for fiscal year 1955 provide $126,920 for temporary employment, 
including experts and consultants appointed under the act of August 2, 1946. 
These experts and consultants may not at pense be paid more than the rate of 
a GS-15, or approximately $45 per diem. he authority to pay such persons $50 
per diem is requested in order to obtain qualified and fisal! mene. ig personnel 
where the rate of pay is a factor. No additional amount has been included in 
the estimates for fiscal year 1955 for such higher rate. Any additional costs will 
be absorbed within the available appropriation. 
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PURCHASE OF UNIFORMS 


Mr. Cook. Change No. 9 is the inclusion of authorities formerly 
provided by the Department of State, under Executive Order 10477, 
dated August 1, 1953, which made these provisions of the Department 
of State Appropriation Act for 1954 applicable to the United States 
Information Agency. 

Mr. Rooney. For what purpose does your organization have to 
have uniforms? 

Mr. Coox. For the guards in overseas posts. We are picking up 
the same provision and the same authority that was granted and was 
available to us when we were in the Department of State. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going to have guards, too? 

If I understand this correctly, in a building where you have offices 
in the same quarters as the consul, and where the No. 2 man in charge 
of a mission is living upstairs and there is a consul’s office there in the 
building, you are going to have to have a guard—that is, to say—the 
Information Service is going to have to have a guard, and the State 
Department will have a guard, too? 

Mr. Coox. We would not duplicate those guards where we occupy 
the same quarters. The provision is only applicable where we do 
not occupy quarters of the Department ob State, or where it is not 


covered by administrative support. 
Mr. Roonry. How much is involved in the proposed purchase of 


uniforms? 
' Mr. Coox. I would have to furnish that for the record. I do not 


know, but there is a very, very small amount. 

Mr. Rooney. If you gave them a cap, that should be enough; 
should it not? Isn’t that what they do with the Embassy chauffeurs? 

Mr. Srretsert. Idonotknow. Wedo not have enough chauffeurs. 

Mr. Coon. We provide our personnel with a good many things, and 
I am wondering if it is necessary to provide uniforms for them. 

Mr. Cook. It is a provision which has been in the operations of the 
Department of State, where they are, and we provided them in the 
past on State Department authority, and we are continuing that 
authority. 

Mr. AY To one who opposed such reorganization, making 
this a separate agency, it appears that things are now coming home 


to roost. 
DUES FOR LIBRARY MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Coox. Change No. 10 is an editorial change, eliminating the 
word “and.” 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that? 

Mr. Cook. On page 69. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this matter of dues for library member- 
ship? 
Mr. Coox. That is a continuation of the same change, 

Mr. Roonry. How much is involved, and what are the charges, 
with respect to this proposal? 

Mr. Cook. This is the dues for byary, membership in organizations 
which issue publications to members only, 

Mr. Roonry. To members at a lower price than to others? 

Mr. Coox. Yes; there are certain publications that we require 
which can be obtained only through membership in some of these 
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organizations, and, of course, they can be obtained cheaper in that 
way. : 

Mr. Rooney. How much is involved in this? 

Mr. Cook. I do not know; I will have to supply that for the 
record, too. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Dues For LIBRARY MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS WuicH IssuE PUBLICATIONS 
Tro MEMBERS ONLY, OR TO MemBeRsS aT A Price Lowpr THAN TO OTHERS 


An example of these costs is membership in the American Library Association. 
Due to the small cost involved and the few cases in which membership is necessary, 
the estimates for fiscal year 1955 do not contain any specific amount for this item. 
Any additional costs will be absorbed from the available appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. Will we then have someone from the State Depart- 
ment belong to a library so that they can get certain publications, and 
also someone from the Information Service? This would permit 
that; will it not? 

Mr. Cook. This would permit it, but certainly we would avoid any 
duplication of that type. I do not see where there would be any 
duplication; of course, it is possible. 

Mr. Rooney. And very probable, if the persons are on a different 
floor in the building. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 


What about the next one? 
Skip the next one; I understand that. 
Mr. Coox. That has to do with the employment of aliens. 


PURCHASE OF ICE AND DRINKING WATER 


ee ate Tell us about the purchase of ice and drinking water 
abroad. 

Mr. Coox. There has been a General Accounting Office decision, 
as I recall, that prohibits us from buying drinking water abroad, and 
at many of the posts in order to get suitable drinking water, it is 
necessary to purchase bottled water, and this provides for the pur- 
chase of that bottled water, plus the ice that is necessary. i 

Mr. Roongey. How much is involved in the bill in this connection? 

Mr. Cook. I will have to supply that for the record, Mr. Rooney. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PurcHaseE oF Ice AND DRINKING WATER 


Ice and drinking water, where required overseas, is generally furnisbed as a 
part of the broad administrative support services rendered by the Department. 
of State to the United States Information Agency and other agencies at overseas 
locations. The costs for this item are not reflected separately ia the State Depart- 
ment budget but are included in the posts operating expenses. A separate 
estimate is not readily available. The authority is required in order that this 
agency may reimburse the State Department for this service or to provide our 
own ice and drinking water if the occasion or location should so require. 


Mr. Roonny. You had better explain all of these. You got by that 
one too fast. 

Mr. Cook. I doubt if we could get that, except as an estimate, on 
all these items, because they are proposed for the future, in fiscal year 
1955. It is very difficult to estimate it. 

Mr. Roonry. I think you can estimate it. 

48118—54——88 
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Mr. Cook. Well, our records do not show that. 

Pi y= agi You can look at the State Department budget and 
e it out. 

Mr. Cook. Our records do not show it as a separate item. We will 
robably have to work with the State Department to get that in- 
ormation. 

Mr. Roonry. You are asking for authority and a law which I am 
not so sure that you should have, and I want to know how much is 
involved. 

Mr. Coox. We are asking for the continuation of the same authority 
as granted to the Department of State for these purposes. ; 

Mr. Roonry. You are practically proposing that on a carte blanche 
basis, but I do not think it is the thing to do. 

This is going to wind up costing the taxpayer more money. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


PuRCHASE OF UNIFORMS FOR PERSONNEL EMPLOYED ABROAD 


This authority provides for uniforms of chauffeurs and guards. The statement 
shown above relating to ‘purchase of ice or drinking water’’ is also applicable 
to purchase of unifoims. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS BY CONTRACT FOR SERVICES ABROAD 


Although the total amount included in the 1955 estimates for this type of 
employment is not readily available, the greatest use of such contractual service : 
is in the Austrian public affairs program. In fiscal year 1955, it is estimated 
that approximately 450 locals at a cost of about $225,000 will be utilized in 
connection with the production of the Wiener Kurier newspaper and the operation 
of the Red-White-Red radio network. 


PayMENT or Excise Taxes ON NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ABROAD 


No separate accounting is maintained on the payment of excise taxes. When- 
ever checks are drawn by disbursing officers against accounts maintained in 
foreign countries, any such taxes are netted against the total amount of the 
voucher. The costs are not substential. 


Loss ExcHANGE 


Losses and gains through exchange transactions of the disbursing officers over- 
seas are recorded in a Treasury account. Separate agency reconciliations are 
not maintained. The amounts involved are usually negligible, but could be 
significant in parvicular situations, 


EMERGENCY STORAGE OF EFFECTS 


The principal activity in connection with this item occurs in the Far East area 
where housing is not always immediatelv available for assigned personnel. Based 
on an experience factor of $35 per assigned American personnel, it is estimated 
that the costs in fiseal year 1955 will be approximately $7,500. 


EXCISE TAX PAYMENT 


Mr. Coox. The next change is the one having to do with payment 
of excise taxes on negotiable instruments abroad, which again is a 
continuation of that same authority by the State Department. 


LOSS BY EXCHANGE 


The next is loss by exchange; cost of transporting to and from a 
place of storage, and the cost of storing the furniture and household 
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and personal effects of an employee of the Foreign Service who is 
assigned to a post at which he is unable to use his furniture and effects, 
under such regulations as the Director may prescribe. 
a again, is a continuation of authority granted the Department 
of State. 
The next change is item No. 10, which is the deletion of the word 
“and”. It is simply an editorial change. 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN STATE DEPARTMENT AUTHORITIES 


Change No. 11 is inclusion of certain authorities previously provided 
by the Department of State, and in order to continue these authorities 
and continue operations of the past, we have to request similar pro- 
visions for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Roonsry. What do you mean by the authority to maintain 
and improve and repair properties used for your activities in foreign 
countries? 

Mr. Cook, how much would be involved in that, and who would 
actually handle it? 

Mr. Cook. Well, in all probability, it would be handled either by 
our public affairs officers in the field, or by the Department of State, 
depending on whether there was direct or indirect cost. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that put the public affairs officers in the same 
category as the foreign buildings operations? 

r. Coox. Not in the same building. They get their administra- 
tive backstopping from the Department of State in these countries, 
and they look to the administrative people in that particular country, 
but the public affairs officers would have to participate in the decision 
as to whether or not it was done. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you not say this was a new function, to bring 
the public affairs officers into the picture? 

In the same building where a consulate is, you are going to have 
the public affairs officer say whether or not a lock should be replaced 
on the door, and he will have to take it up with the administrative 
officer at the consulate, who, in turn, will take it up with the Paris 
office of the foreign buildings operation, who will then take it up with 
Washington? 

Mr. Coox. Mr. Rooney, I do not see any difference in the opera- 
tion, because the public affairs officer was consulted on any improve- 
ments when financed by the Department of State. 

This request for us is the same authority under which the Depart- 
ment of State operates, and it would permit us to operate in exactly 
the same way as we have in the past. 

Mr. Roonry. What would happen if we took it out of here? 

Mr. Coox. In those cases where there was a possibility we were 
spending USIA funds for this particular purpose, there might be 
some question as to whether or not we had authority to do that. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I doubt, as a legal matter, Mr. Rooney, whether 
we could legally reimburse the Department of State for that service. 

Mr. CLevencer. You may proceed, Mr. Cook. 
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REORIENTATION AND REHABILITATION MATERIALS 


Mr. Cook. Change No. 12 is the insertion of the provision for 
reorientation and rehabilitation materials, and equipment, for Ger- 
many and Austria. This provision grants similar authority to that 
contained in the Department of State Appropriation Act of 1954, 
which governs occupied areas. 

It is incident to the transfer to the United States Information 
Agency of functions formerly performed in Germany and Austria, 
and funded by the High Commission appropriation in Government- 
occupied areas. 

Change No. 13 is the deletion of the 1954 appropriation amount 
and limits the payment for terminal leave and related costs, and is a 
substitution of 1955 appropriation amounts. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Change No. 14 changes the amounts requested for representation. 
The $60,000 requested for representation in fiscal year 1955 reflects 
substantially the same level authorized for fiscal year 1954, when 
$58,750 was available to the United States Information Agency for 
this purpose. This $58,750 was transferred to the United States 
Information Agency under Reorganization Plan No. 8 from the 
following appropriations: 

International Information Administration, Department of State, 
$30,000; Government in Occupied Areas, Department of State, 
$12,750; and Mutual Security Funds Appropriated to the President, 
$16,000. 

CONTINUATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT AUTHORITIES 


Changes Nos. 15 and 16 are inclusions of applicable authority for- 
merly provided by the Department of State. 

Executive Order 10477 made this provision of the Department of 
State Appropriation Act of 1954 applicable to the United States In- 
formation Agency. The request for this authority in fiscal year 1955 
will not change the authorization, but will merely continue it until 
fiscal year 1955, substituting direct appropriation language for the 
same authority granted in fiscal year 1954 under Executive Order 
10477. 

REMOVAL OF FISCAL YEAR LIMITATION 


Change No. 17 is the insertion of “without fiscal year limitation.’’ 
This change will permit application of proceeds of sale or exchange 
of passenger motor vehicles, and to purchase for replacement an equal 
number of such vehicles without fiscal year limitation. 

This will permit maximum utilization of such proceeds, since it is 
not always possible to ask for replacement in the same fiscal year in 
which the sale of the replaced vehicle is consummated. 

This provision is identical to that contained in the Department of 
State Appropriation Act of 1954. 


REPLACEMENT OF BUSES 


Change No. 18 is the insertion of “buses and.” Should an accident 
or a similar reason require replacement of buses, authorization to. 
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effect such replacement would be made at a rate above $1,400, which 
is necessary. 

Change No. 19 is simply a substitution of ‘United States Informa- 
tion Agency”’ for the Department of State, again to reflect the change 
in accordance with Reorganization Plan No. 8. 


DELETION 


OF UNNECESSARY PROVISIONS 


Change No. 20 is elimination of authority to make payment in 
advance for acquisition of leasehold interests. 

This provision is unnecessary because authority exists elsewhere in 
this language to make advance payments. 

That is shown in the sentence preceding change No. 9, which is an 
advance of funds in accordance with section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended. 

Change No. 21 is the deletion of the limitation on purchase of radio 
time from international shortwave broadcasting licensees. Since no 
time will be purchased without the consent of the licensee, this provi- 
sion is considered to be unnecessary. 


EXTENSION OF FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE APPOINTMENTS 


The next change is No. 22, which is a deletion of the provision 
relating to extension of appointments in the Foreign Service Reserve, 
but we have a substitution to be offered for that. The executive 
branch was working on legislation to present to Congress at this 
session, but we understand that that legislation will not be passed at 
this session, So, we have arranged with the Bureau of the Budget to 
get some wording that could be substituted for that at this partic- 
ular time. 

(The suggested wording is as follows:) 

“Provided further, That [after the effective date of Reorganization Plan No. 8, 
1953, ] existing appointments and assignments to the Foreign Service Reserve for 
the purposes of foreign information and educational activities which expire 
[within one year of said effective date] during the current fiscal year may be 
extended for a period of one year in addition to the period of appointment or 


assignment otherwise authorized [in section 522 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
(22 U. 8S. C. 922)]:” 


DELETION OF UNNECESSARY PROVISIONS 


Next is deletion of a provision whereby the President may authorize 
the Director to carry out the function of the Board of Foreign Service 
in respect to personnel appointed or assigned for service in the United 
States Information Agency under provisions of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. 

This provision is deleted on the ground that such authority con- 
tained in the 1954 appropriation language is permanent legislation 
and, therefore, it is not required to be repeated in the annual appro- 
priation language. 

Mr. Cievencer. Where did the authority for that deletion come 
from, and the interpretation that it is permanent legislation? 

Mr. Posner. That is the ruling of our legal people, concurred in 
by the executive branch and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CievenGer. Is that a ruling of the General Accounting Office? 
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Mr. Posner. I believe that has been discussed informally with the 
General Accounting Office. 

- Mr. Coox. Change No. 24 has to do with the deletion of the pro- 
vision relating to Project Pigeon. This language is unnecessary in 
fiscal year 1955. 

Change No. 25 is deletion of reference to general provisions of the 
Department of State Appropriation Act of 1954. ‘This is unnecessary, 
as required specific authorities are included in this language in 1955. 

Change No. 26 is the deletion of the Director’s authority to ter- 
minate certain employees. 

Under the terms of the 1954 appropriation language the Director 
had authority to terminate the employment of persons under certain 
conditions during fiscal year 1954. ‘This provision is proposed for 
deletion. 

That authority expires or expired on January 1, 1954. 


MOVE FROM NEW YORK TO WASHINGTON 


Change No. 27 is deletion of authority transferring operation of 
radio broadcasting in New York City to the District of Columbia, 
by June 30, 1954. This is necessary because the deadline date of 
June 30, 1954, will not apply to fiscal year 1955. 

We do have some wording for that, which we would like to present 
also, in view of the fact that the $900,000 is provided for moving 
expenses and will probably not be obligated in this year. 

(The proposed language is as follows:) 


Proposep LANGUAGE To Br INSERTED Re Use IN Fiscat YEAR 1955 oF Fiscau 
Year 1954 Funps Reserved ror Movine INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Service Operations From New Yor«k To District oF COLUMBIA 


Provided further, That movement of the operations of the International Broad- 
casting Service presently located in New York City [shall be moved] to the 
District of Columbia or its environs Poy June 30, 1954.] shall be completed during 
fiscal year 1955, and any unexpended balances heretofore reserved for moving such 
operations shall remain available for obligation in fiscal year 1955 for the same pur- 
oe in establishing the operations of the International Broadcasting Service in the 

istrict of Columbia. 

Mr. Rooney. What about foreign credits? 

What is the amount of foreign credits to be used? : 

Mr. Posner. The amount of foreign credits to be used by direct 
dollar purchase is included in the record. My recollection is that it is 

r. CLeveNGeR. That was included in our request of the other 


Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 
ft. Roonny. You do not have any language in here to cover 

that. 

Mr. Cievenaer. Is it not more than $8 million? 

Mr. Posner. I am going from my memory, sir, and I would have 
to check it. 

Mr. Cievencer. It will be approximately $8 million for your 
operation? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. The fact that we buy that kind of foreign 
credit is merely a fiscal happenstance in our operations carried out by 
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the Department of State through the disbursing officers, and does 
not reflect our administration of any particular program. 

Mr. CLeveNGeER. I believe that concludes your presentation? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Could I say a word? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Surely. 

Mr. SrrerBert. | want to express my thanks and gratitude to you 
as chairman, sir, and the other members of the committee, for your 
courtesy and patience, I may say, in consideration of this difficult 
problem. 

We realize it is difficult. 

We have given a lot of thought to trying to carry out what we 

consider to be the intent of Congress in passing the last Appropria- 
tion Act. We understood it to be a severe reduction for the purpose 
of making sure that all frills or any extravagances were cut out, and 
that it was conducted on a fully justifiable basis of operation, so that 
there will be no nonessentials. 
' We have had two experiences in connection with that: One was 
with the programing, the problem of originally fitting our programing 
to it, and there we saw how our operations could fit into that scale 
of operation; secondly, we have had now 5 months of actual experience 
in operating, and we have had these field surveys of operations. 

I would like to point out that this level of operation which we now 
propose—which is somewhat increased over the present year—is, in 
our judgment, justified in light of those two experiences, and in our 
opinion, this sum of money will give a greater return on the whole 
amount and the whole effort than the level on which we are operating 
currently. 

Mr. Cievencer. Gentlemen, this concludes the hearing, and we 
thank you very much for your presentation here during the week. 
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